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NOTES  ON  THE  JEWS  IN  FUSTAT  FROM 
CAMBRIDGE  GENIZAH  DOCUMENTS. 

The  Genizah  Fragments  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  coming  as  they  do  from  Fustat — which  was  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  at  the  period  they  cover — naturally 
afford  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  both  that  city 
and  others  in  the  vicinity,  from  Alexandria  up  to  No- Ammon 
(Thebes),  including  Cairo,  Balbais,  Ramleh,  Rosetta,  Zoan, 
Qalyub,  Qus,  Zoar,  Sa,  Zifta,  Benha  al-'Asal,  Mahallat  al- 
Kablr,  Miniat  Ghamr,  and  others  ;  as  also  some  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  for  instance  the  Holy 
City,  Damascus,  Safed,  Ascalon,  Tiberias,  Tripolis,  Dan, 
and  so  forth. 

The  city  of  Fustat  has  not  wanted  historians.  Besides 
such  general  geographers  as  at-Tabari,  al-Kindi,  al-Idrlsi, 
Abulfeda,  and  Ibn  Said,  there  are  the  works  of  al-Makrlzi — 
his  History  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  his  Khitat — the  very 
detailed  work  of  Ibn  Duqmaq 1,  the  Churches  and  Monasteries 
of  Egypt  attributed  to  Abu  Salih  and  edited  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts 
as  one  of  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia ;  Butler’s  Coptic  Churches 
of  Egypt ,  which  has  a  fine  plan  of  Qasr  ash-Sham'  in  Vol.  I ; 
G.  Salmon’s  Etudes  sur  la  topographie  du  Caire,  published 
by  the  Mission  archdologique  fran5aise  au  Caire  ;  Jomard’s 

1  Description  of  Egypt,  published  by  Dr.  Yollers  at  Cairo  in  1893,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  Khedivial  Library. 
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Description  des  environs  de  la  ville  du  Caire 1 ;  and  the 
Noms  coptes  du  Caire  et  localites  voisines  of  M.  Paul  Casa¬ 
nova2,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
Fustat  by  the  same  author.  There  is  also  much  interesting 
matter  in  Lane-Poole’s  Cairo  3. 

From  the  business  documents  that  come  from  the  Genizah, 
as  will  be  seen,  many  facts  come  to  light  which  may  serve 
to  unveil  something  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  in  a 
large  city  where  they  abode  in  great  numbers,  were  very 
wealthy,  and  had  much  to  endure,  partly  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  partly  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Copts  near 
them,  with  whom  they  were  confused  at  times  by  the 
followers  of  Muhammad. 

The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  city  for  the  present 
purpose  are  the  following  : — 

Fustat  was  founded  when  'Amr  ibn  al-'As  conquered 
Egypt  for  his  master,  the  Khallf  'Umar,  in  the  year  21  of 
the  Hijra,  i.  e.  640  or  641  a.  d.  'Amr  became  master  of 
the  country  largely  by  the  help  of  the  Copts  who  were 
willing  to  exchange  their  Greek  rulers,  whom  they  hated 
because  of  religious  differences,  for  any  other  power.  The 
city  seems  to  have  owed  its  site  to  a  dove  which  nested  in 
the  tent  (fustat)  of  'Amr,  and  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  disturbed.  He  built  a  mosque,  on  the  site  of  which 
there  stands  a  building  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  dug 
or  repaired  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea  that  the  corn  of 
Egypt  might  be  easily  transported  to  the  Muhammadans 
in  Arabia. 

In  750  a.  D.,  Marwan  II,  the  last  of  the  'Umayyad 
Khalifs,  set  fire  to  the  city.  In  the  next  year  the  two 
generals  who  had  pursued  Marwan  into  Egypt,  Salih  ibn 
'All  'Abd  Allah  ibn  'Abbas  and  Abu  'Aun  'Abd  al  Malik 

1  In  Egypte  Moderne ,  tome  ii.  2  of  the  “  Description  de  l’Egypte  .  .  . 
observations  faites  pendant  l’expedition  de  l’armee  fra^aise,  1818,”  in 
connexion  with  which  is  a  fine  numbered  plan  in  the  volume  of  plates. 

3  In  the  Bulletin  de  I’Institut  franpais  d’archeologie  orientate ,  Cairo,  1901. 

3  In  Dent’s  Mediaeval  Towns  series. 
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ibn  Yazid,  commanded  their  followers  to  build  houses  in 
the  plain  north  of  Fustat,  and  a  new  town  grew  up  which 
obtained  the  name  of  al-' Askar,  the  Cantonments.  There, 
apparently,  for  some  years  the  governor  made  his  seat,  until 
about  763  A.D.,  when  the  Khalif  ordered  that  his  residence 
should  be  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Emirate  in 
al-' Askar  back  to  Fustat1. 

The  Coptic  Christians  were  often  in  trouble  with  their 
newly  chosen  masters,  and  also  quarrelled  as  of  old  with 
their  Greek  neighbours ;  and  their  disturbances  resulted 
every  now  and  then  in  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  town, 
or  the  imposing  of  a  heavier  tribute. 

The  Amir  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  built  himself  a  palace  and  barracks  for  his 
guards,  and  a  grand  mosque  which  still  exists  between 
Fustat  and  Cairo;  this  new  quarter  received  the  name  of 
al-Qatai',  the  Wards.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the 
Coptic  Patriarch  of  20,000  dinars,  and  among  the  methods 
to  which  that  personage  resorted  for  payment  of  the  money 
was,  as  al-Makrizi 2  tells  us,  the  sale  of  the  churches  lying 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Muallaqa  in  Qasr  ash- Sham  to 
the  Jews. 

Of  this  Qasr  more  anon  3.  It  was  a  part  of  Fustat  much 
older  than  the  city,  and  contains  to  this  day  a  Jewish 
synagogue  and  several  Coptic  churches. 

The  Fatimite  Khalif,  al-Mu'azz,  obtained  the  rule  in 
Egypt  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  For  him 
the  new  city  was  built,  called  iyAaJl,  al-Qahirat  al- 

Mu'azziah,  and  known  to  the  Western  world  through  the 
Venetian  merchants  in  the  softened  form  of  Cairo. 

Then,  we  learn,  the  people  began  to  build  near  this  new 
citadel,  and  the  old  capital  began  to  be  deserted.  However 
that  may  be,  still  in  theory  and  in  documents,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  Cairo  maintained 

1  Salmon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-5,  &c. 

2  In  his  History  of  the  Copts,  "VVustenfeld’s  edition,  p.  61. 

3  See  p.  19  below. 
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a  secondary  place  to  Fustat  for  some  centuries,  although 
the  new  city  became  the  seat  of  the  Khallfs  of  Egypt.  The 
situation  of  Fustat  on  the  Nile,  says  Abulfeda,  made  it 
easier  to  provision  than  Cairo,  and  living  was  cheaper 
there. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  al-Mu'azz,  according  to  Gre¬ 
gorius  Abu’l-Faraj,  that  the  famous  Maimonides  took  up 
his  abode  among  the  Jews  in  Fustat,  and  became  first 
a  merchant  of  gems,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine. 

The  Fatimite  Khalif,  al-Hakim,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  persecuted  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
Jamal  ad-Dln  ibn  Tughri-Bardi 1  tells  us  that  he  ordered 
the  Jews  to  wear  yellow  garments,  while  the  Christians 
had  to  don  blue,  and  both  were  forbidden  to  ride  horse 
or  mule ;  while  al-Makrizi 2  says  that  the  Jews  had  to 
wear  hung  on  the  neck  a  ring  of  wood  of  five  rotl  weight, 
and  as  the  rotl  was  equal  to  480  drachmas  of  some  kind, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  great  convenience.  In  addition 
to  this  they  seem  to  have  been  compelled  to  wear  bells  on 
their  necks  when  they  went  to  the  bath.  This  Khalif  is 
he  whose  name  has  been  since  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Druzes  ;  he  sought  to  found  a  new  religion  with  himself  as 
the  divinity,  and  had  many  followers. 

The  Fatimites,  although  claiming  descent  from  'All  the 
son  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Muhammad,  were  by  some  Arab 
writers  said  to  be  Jews3;  the  first  of  the  Khallfs,  TJbaid- 
allah,  being  a  Jewish  locksmith  before  he  rose  to  fame  and 
power.  Jamal  ad-Din,  above-quoted,  relates  that  the  father 
of  al-Hakim,  al-' Aziz  ibn  Abu  Mansur  Barar,  entrusted  the 
oversight  of  Syria  to  a  Jew  named  Misha,  who,  however, 
paid  for  his  office  with  his  life. 

In  the  year  1168  a.  d.,  the  vizir  Shawir  set  fire  to  Fustat 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  during 


1  Carlyle’s  edition,  Cambridge,  1792,  p.  7. 

2  Copts ,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  64-66. 

3  See  Carlyle’s  Jamal  ad-Dln ,  notae  p.  5,  no.  10. 
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the  time  of  the  second  crusade :  this  was  a  wide-spread 
conflagration  and  is  called  the  “  Burning  ”  par  excellence. 

A  century  or  so  later,  a  great  disturbance  arose  about 
a  Coptic  secretary  who  was  defended  from  the  Muhammadan 
rabble  by  his  master’s  soldiery  until  the  Sultan  objected. 
Then  the  people  fell  to  plundering  both  Jew  and  Christian 
until  the  Amir  forbade  it,  which  only  occurred  after  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  had  been  done.  After  this  the  Muham¬ 
madan  officials  summoned  to  a  conference  the  Judge  of  the 
Jews  and  the  two  Christian  Patriarchs,  Coptic  and  Greek, 
with  their  elders  h  The  Euler  of  the  Jews  pronounced 
a  curse  against  every  Jew  who  should  do  contrary  to  what 
was  fixed  with  regard  to  wearing  a  yellow  turban  and 
obedience  to  the  treaty  of  'Umar.  The  goods  of  those  who 
did  not  wear  the  coloured  turban  were  to  be  confiscate. 

About  the  year  1320  a.d.  some  more  serious  tumults 
took  place,  when  the  decree  of  blue  turbans  for  the  Christians 
was  more  strictly  enforced  again.  In  this  trouble  for  once 
the  Jews  seem  not  to  have  been  embroiled,  and  no  regula¬ 
tions  were  made  for  them,  or  perhaps  they  had  not  grown 
slack  in  the  observance  of  those  already  made.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  therefore  began  to  borrow  turbans  from  their  Jewish 
neighbours  whenever  they  dared  to  go  abroad,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  molestation. 

These  are  the  very  scant  notes  which  are  to  hand 
concerning  the  Jewish  people  in  Fustat. 

Already  in  this  Eeview  2  Mr.  Abrahams  has  given  some 
of  the  various  spellings  of  the  name  of  the  city  in  these 
documents,  but  some  notes  on  the  formulae  used  may  still 
have  an  interest. 

’Evidently  the  standard  description  of  the  city  for  the 
Jewish  scribe  during  a  long  period  was  DHVD  DNDDS 
romo  tnro  :  this  we  find  at  all  dates  from  75°  fill 
as  late  as  1496,  some  years  after  al-Makrlzi  wrote  his  books. 
It  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  any  part  of  this 

1  Makrizi,  Copts ,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  75.  2  Vol.  XVII,  p.  426. 
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description  left  out,  especially  in  those  documents  of  a 
particularly  religious  character,  such  as  the  marriage 
contracts,  which  are  mostly  in  Aramaic. 

But  taking  the  documents  through — or  at  least  as  many 
as  have  been  examined  for  the  present  purposes,  some 
hundreds — there  is  very  considerable  variation. 

Now  the  meaning  of  Fustat  Misraim  seems  plainly  to  be 
Fustat  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic  form  corresponding  to  it  is 
Fustat  Misr,  either  part  of  the  name  being  as  often  used 
alone.  Misr  may  mean  any  large  town,  and  ten  such 
were  counted  by  the  Arabians,  among  which  were  Baghdad, 
Kufa,  Memphis,  and,  later,  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  But  the 
name  itself  has  only  been  attached  permanently  to  this 
district,  and  while  Fustat  was  called  Misr  in  the  eighth 
century  and  earlier,  its  neighbour  Cairo  is  only  known  by 
the  name  of  Misr  or  Masr  to  the  inhabitants  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  Fustat  Misraim  may  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  Coptic  name  &aJry\ion;  !txKUI)  Babylon  of  Egypt, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  distinction  from  the 
Asiatic  Babylon.  Although  this  Egyptian  Babylon  is  said 
to  be  a  height  south  of  Qasr  ash-Sham'1,  yet  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  old  and  new  towns,  Babylon  and  Fustat, 
overlapped  one  another,  as  Fustat  is  said  to  have  enclosed 
the  Qasr,  and  therefore  to  have  gone  south  of  it.  And, 
moreover,  in  a  MS.  list  of  bishoprics  of  Egypt,  quoted  by 

Amelineau  2,  ^oct^tcoh  =  _ aJl  ^bb,  is  given. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  Fustat  should  have  the 
name  of  the  country  attached,  there  being  only  one  such 
place. 

But  while  the  full  appellation  was  given  mostly  some¬ 
where  on  the  document,  most  frequently  in  connexion 
with  the  date,  any  further  mention  of  the  city  in  the  same 
manuscript  generally  dispensed  with  formality  of  this  kind. 
Thus  we  have  in  1141  A.  D.  a  document  dated  with  the 
usual  six-word  formula  as  given  above,  while  a  house 

1  Casanova,  p.  145. 

2  Geographie  de  V&gypte  a  I'epoque  copte,  p.  224. 
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described  therein  is  called  DNt2Dai?N2  1.  In  1143  we 

have  the  same  thing  occurring  again,  the  description  being 
BKBDaS>K2  P2N22  2 :  another  example  is  found  in 

11483. 

In  1143  we  have  an  instance  of  dating  only  LDNDDsi?K2 4, 
followed  by  one  in  11505,  in  which  the  property  described 
is  in  Cairo;  by  one  in  1159  6  (BNBDE&fcO  nnocs^  yns  = 
“  1470  according  to  the  reckoning  of  documents”)  ;  and  by 
one  which  may  be  dated  about  1160  7. 

From  earlier  times  till  later  than  the  above  dates  there 
are  examples  of  the  use  of  alone.  In  1027  a  document 
is  dated  “I¥D2  8  (“1338  in  Misr”),  while  in  1032  the 

Synagogue  of  the  Syrians  is  ’TfEli 9;  in  1076,  in  a  large 
document  dated  with  the  six-word  formula,  houses  are 
described  in  lanes  TftD210.  In  1130  again  a  house  is 
described  as  merely  in  Misr,  while  the  date  stands  NBfiN 
Dnso  BNDDD2  only11.  In  1144  the  date  runs  thus,  *]in  JN21 
llf»2  njnN  rw  Tins?  nnx  12 :  and  in  1261  again  a  street  is  TfD2 
simply,  while  the  date  formula  is  one  of  the  longest  on 
record ;  it  runs  DKDD 22  n  nmb  i&nin  im  wm1? 
mvv  tvn  o)bn  nn:  by  nnro13.  One  other  MS.  of  1243,  by 
the  same  scribe,  gives  this  formula  with  the  addition  of  ns 
after  12 14. 

There  is  also  an  instance  of  *1HD  used  alone  in  the  text, 
while  at  the  foot  the  MS.  is  described  as  written  at  Fustat15, 
DNDDS2  2D2 .  An  interesting  proof  is  given  in  two  MSS.  of 

the  fact  that  the  title  of  Misr  was  not  at  once  transferred 

• 

to  the  newer  city,  as  something  is  described  mnNp^Nl  *i¥ft216, 
meaning  of  course  in  Fustat  and  Cairo ;  one  of  these  gives 
the  date  1226  a.  D.,  250  years  after  the  latter  city  was 
founded. 


1  T-S.  12.  694. 
4  T-S.  13  J  3  s. 
7  T-S.  13  J  6*. 
10  T-S.  16.  5. 


2  T-S.  16.  146. 
5  T-S.  13  J  i21. 
8  T-S.  8  J  4*. 

11  T-S.  12.  88. 


13  T-S.  12.  564  and  549,  parts  of  the  same  document. 

14  T-S.  12.  121.  15  T-S.  12.  428. 

16  T-S.  16.  200  and  18  J  i11. 


8  T-S.  12.  544. 
6  T-S.  13J310. 

9  T-S.  16.  45. 
12  T-S.  10J58. 
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In  some  cases  the  six-word  formula  is  slightly  varied, 
once  by -the  addition  of  fcO“i  (mniD  NS"i  annj  Dl^  b)n)  in 
1229  1,  other  times  by  a  more  Hebrew  rendering,  DXDDD 
mtW  “linn  0)b'2  bw  D'llW.  Of  this  formula,  one  MS.  may 
be  dated  949-958  A.  d.2,  and  others  981 3,  983  4,  and  1234  5. 
The  last  quoted  is  dated  4994  m'Xv,  and  Mr.  Abrahams 
has  referred  me  to  a  document  (Drawer  35)  in  which  the 
date  (995)  is  given  as  4775  D^iy  The  dating  D^iy 

only  becomes  usual  much  later.  “  Fustat  Misraim  ”  appears 
without  any  further  description  in  966  A.D.C,  10047,  11348, 
and  1 1 40 9 ,  the  last  of  which  has  in  it  also  “TO. 

On  a  marriage  contract,  of  which  all  date  is  lost  except 
-75,  but  which  is  not  earlier  than  1064  a.  d.,  the  legend 
accompanying  the  date  runs  ru'103  DnWD  pNl  DW 
♦  ♦  ♦  bw  10,  “  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks 

in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  city  of  Fustat  which  is  on  [the 
Nile].” 

Of  the  Arabic  form  “TO  L2KDDD  there  are  a  good  many 
instances.  One  is  of  the  date  100611,  one  of  110412,  two  of 
111513,  one  of  112014,  one  of  1125 15  where  the  Hebrew 
form  is  used  with  the  date,  but  houses  are  described  as 
being  “TO  DNDDSQ,  two  of  112716,  another  of  about  the  same 
year17,  one  not  later  than  1 188 18,  and  others  whose  dates  have 
disappeared,  one  of  which  contains  “TO  alone  twice  also 19. 

While  the  spelling  of  *TO  and  “i¥p  is  quite  uniform — the 
jj*  in  both  cases  always  being  represented  by  v — there  are 
some  differences  in  the  word  Fustat.  Documents  that  have 
the  more  Hebrew  formula  rQtPlD  DI70  “lfti  byw  vary  in  the 
spelling.  One  of  96 6  has  LDNDD'D20;  several  have  DDDfi,  one 
of  1 00 7 21  speaking  of  the  witnesses  as  D'“TO  LDLDDS2  dmn, 


1  T-S.  8J67. 

4  T-S.  16.  60. 

7  T-S.  13  J  a11. 


3  T-S.  20.  85. 

5  T-S.  8  J 68. 

8  T-S.  8  J 5“ 

11  T-S.  13J214. 


3  T-S.  16.  49. 

6  T-S.  12.  462. 
9  T-S.  13  J235. 
12  T-S.  12.  525. 
14  T-S.  12.  562. 
17  T-S.  16.  151. 
20  T-S.  12.  539. 


10  T-S.  24.  13. 

13  T-S.  16.  158  and  24.  20. 

15  T-S.  13  J  3 9.  16  T-S.  8  J54,7. 

18  T-S.  20.  16.  19  T-S.  12.  552. 

21  T-S.  16.  14. 
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one  of  1022 1  being  dated  tan  W  Drn  D n¥D  ddddd 

nyiD  i?S£>,  leaving  out  the  thousand  of  the  date  and  pre¬ 
sumably  meaning  the  20th  Tishri.  There  are  others  of 
1024 2,  [?  io]393,  1135  4,  and  two  marriage  contracts5. 

Some  documents  transliterate  the  ^  of  Fustat  by  thus 
giving  DNDVD — one  of  750  A.  D.6,  one  of  1028  7  which  has 
also  nvm,  a  'WB  “IDG?  of  1045  8,  one  °f  1048  s,  and  one  of 
1 241 10  which  gives  on  the  verso  fcon  otaj  nn:  by  dndvb 
TUBW,  while  on  the  recto  is  mru  D'*m  DDVD2.  There 

is  one  instance  in  the  direction  of  a  letter  where  the  city  is 
spelt  Jolkaft)!. 

Documents  of  a  later  date,  1544-1802  A.  D.,  seem  to  be 
regularly  DHVD  ns11,  the  name  Fustat  being  dropped  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  date  uniformly  given  m^fta 

The  description  of  Cairo  gives  one  or  two  interesting 
details.  Makrlzi,  in  his  History  of  the  Coinage  of  the 
Arabs12,  says  that  in  the  year  358  (Hijra)  was  built 
yfeUJI,  al-Qahirat  al-Mu'azziah.  This  is  about  970  a.d. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  later,  somewhere  about 
1080  A.D.,  we  have  a  marriage  contract  which  speaks  of 
n'TjJ&N  rnnNpta13;  and  in  the  next  century  there  is  a  MS. 
of  1109  of  the  same  form14,  and  five  documents  which  are 
dated  from  mntfpta  n'"ty&K ,  one  of  1 3  2 7 15,  one  of  1 1 50 16,  one 
of  about  116917,  one  of  117018,  and  one  of  11-,  the  rest  of 
the  date  being  lost19,  while  a  sixth  retains  only  the  unit 
of  the  date20,  but  is  presumably  of  the  same  century. 
After  this  no  more  is  seen  of  ;  it  is  curious  that 

the  last  certain  date  of  its  appearance  here  is  1170,  the  year 

I  T-S.  10  J511.  2  T-S.  13  J  i6.  3  T-S.  13J725. 

4  T-S.  8  J  10 l8.  5  T-S.  12.  11 3  and  492. 

6  T-S.  16.  79  (see  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  XVII,  p.  426).  1  T-S.  8  J  41. 

8  T-S.  16.  183.  9  T-S.  20.  160.  10  T-S.  8  J  614. 

II  i544>  T-S.  13  J  810 ;  1560,  13  J  56 ;  1561,  13  J  417 ;  1563,  8  J  622  ;  1569, 
13  J  4 20 ;  1577,  8  J  8”  ;  1588,  13  J  421 ;  1748,  13  J  57 ;  1802,  8  J624. 

12  Historia  monetae  arabicae,  ed.  0.  G.  Tychsen,  Rostockii,  1797,  p.  34,  and 
translation,  p.  111. 

13  T-S.  24.  9.  14  T-S.  8  J421. 

T-S.  13  Ji21.  17  T-S.  8  J  523. 

19  T-S.  16.  41.  20  T-S.  13  J  7 15. 


15  T-S.  18  J  i31. 
18  T-S.  13  J  314. 
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in  which  the  famous  Saladin,  as  Sultan  of  Egypt,  pro¬ 
claimed  there  the  Ayubite  Khalif,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  to  which  Mu'azz  belonged,  the  Fatimites. 
Possibly  it  was  that  event  which  decided  that  the  name 
of  the  city  should  not  be  al-Mu'azziah. 

But  further:  from  the  date  1028  A. D.,  down  to  as  late  as 
1496,  Cairo  is  described  as  near  to  Fustat.  The  first  of 
these, of  1028 Shears  the  legend  miEDn  mrwp 

mniD  ^yn  DnVD  ;  this  is  the  most  usual  form.  The 

next  is  one  of  104- 2,  a  divorce  document;  the  next  a 
marriage  contract  of  1083 3 ;  the  next  a  document  of 
1094 4,  where  rDIEDn  mnxp?K  Ty  has  been  inserted  above 
the  line  before  DHSD  DNEDSD.  Then  follow  the  years  1109, 
iiio,  1 1 16,  1127,  one  °f  eac^  5  5  one  °f  II(^9  6>  one  117°  75 
one  of  1 187 8  which,  in  common  with  the  first  three  just 
cited  in  this  century,  has  nyoDl  instead  of  naiDDn ;  these  are 
followed  by  documents  of  11909,  124510,  128011,  128212, 
1458-9 13,  148214,  and  1496 15.  There  is  also  a  marriage 
document  of  1816 16  which  perpetuates  the  formula,  one 
would  suppose,  without  any  meaning. 

There  are  other  towns  that  are  called  “near  to  Fustat”; 
mtapn  mw  *vy  in  115817,  r6mn  rtnota  Ty  in  two  docu¬ 
ments  of  116018,  and  ai^p  Ty19  in  a  document  without 
date.  The  second  of  these  towns  is  evidently  Mahallat 
al-Kabir,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  almost  sixty  miles  north  of  Fustat;  it  is  described 
in  other  documents  as  on  the  Nile20,  in  1121;  as  '“Q:6k21 
(=  n^Vun),  in  1202;  and  in  1145  simply  as  n^riD^x22. 
There  is  a  Damira  some  miles  north  of  Mahallat  al-Kabir, 
and  therefore  still  further  from  Fustat,  which  may  be  the 


1  T-S.  18  J  i6. 

*  T-S.  13  J  2\ 

7  T-S.  13  J314- 
10  T-S.  12.  588. 
13  T-S.  8.  195. 

16  T-S.  16.  332. 
19  T-S.  13  J  712. 
22  T-S.  12.  565. 


2  T-S.  13  J  6  28.  3  T-S.  12.  541. 

5  T-S.  18  J  i17,18,21  and  8  J121.  6  T-S.  8  J523. 

8  T-S.  18  J  i28.  9  T-S.  18  J  i30. 

11  T-S.  13  J  415.  12  T-S.  8  J  617. 

14  T-S.  13  J418.  15  T-S.  8J619. 

17  T-S.  8  J  5 19.  18  T-S.  8  J  521  and  18  J  i26. 

20  T-S.  16.  140.  21  T-S.  12.  166. 
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‘‘Damira  the  little”  of  the  1158  document  quoted  above. 
For  the  town  of  Qalyub,  only  8|  miles  north  from  Cairo 
by  railway,  one  can  understand  the  term  “near  to  Fustat.” 


Kanais  al-Yahiid. 


In  Ibn  Duqmaq 1  we  have  an  all  too  brief  description 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues  extant  in  his  day,  say  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  runs  thus  : — 

1 

^ 1.^.)  1  d  ^  l^ST^  1 

We  have  here  three  synagogues :  of  the  “Iraqians” 
(which  would  mean  Babylonians)  in  the  Qasr  in  the  Lane 
of  the  Jews ;  of  the  S}^rians  in  the  Qasr  near  the  Postern 
Khablsah ;  of  the  Qaraites  in  the  Mamsiisa  ( =  Musasa)  in 
one  of  the  lanes  of  the  Darb  Kurma. 

The  two  former  are  quite  plainly  mentioned  in  many  MSS., 
and  both  belonged  to  the  Rabbanites.  We  have  mention  of 
the  Syrian  synagogue  during  something  over  a  century. 

In  1032  A.  D.  we  have  the  "TCD3  p'ONB^N  DD'332  ;  in  1159 
something  is  transacted  nytftM  wrQ  nD'oa  'D3,  i.e.  “in 

the  synagogue  of  the  Syrians  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  people.”  There  is  also  a  long  document,  probably  of 
the  eleventh  century,  dealing  with  the  same,  which  it 
calls  ‘Tin^x  nD'Oa 4.  There  are  also  some  undated 

MSS.  which  mention  this  synagogue  alone5,  as  well  as 
some  cited  below  which  give  both  Syrian  and  Iraqian. 

Of  the  Iraqian  synagogue  alone,  mention  is  made  in 
documents  of  1044  6,  of  1099  7,  of  about  1182,  where  the 
houses  described  adjoin  [p'pNl]y,K  nD'J3^8,  and  two  undated 
ones,  of  which  one  is  comparatively  modern  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  and  is  pointed 9. 


1  IV,  p.  108. 

4  T-S.  20.  96. 

6  T-S.  13  J  i10. 

9  T-S.  10  J  54,  6  J  i24. 


2  T-S.  16.  45. 

T-S.  8  J  io8 
7  T-S.  8  J  49. 


5  T-S.  8  J  io8,  6  J  2  2,  and  one  unnumbered. 


3  T-S.  13  J  3 10  (P-  3). 

one  unnumt 
8  T-S.  12.  487. 
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Mention  of  the  two  synagogues  together  is  made,  giving 
their  separate  names,  in  1057  and  411  about  1130 2,  while 
they  are  spoken  of  as  merely  J'TID'O^X  in  750 3  or  JWD'33  Ti^, 
in  a  MS.  not  later  than  1205  (flVD'33  TQ)4,  and  in  some 
undated  MSS.5 

But  other  documents  bring  us  to  what  is  either  another 
synagogue  or  another  name  for  one  of  those  given  above. 
This  is  the  “  Synagogue  of  the  Yerushalmim  ”  which  occurs 
in  a  MS.  of  997  6,  in  two  of  1028  7,  and  in  two  without 
date,  of  which  one  at  least  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  tenth  century  as  it  is  in  Hebrew8.  This  last-named 
document  evidently  places  the  D'D^nM  in  Qasr 

ash-Sham'  (=  DHN  “TCp)9;  while  the  document  of  997, 
which  is  apparently  a  will,  speaks  of  a  certain  proportion 
to  be  dedicated  (BHpr6)  to  the  two  synagogues  in  Fustat,  of 
which  half  is  to  go  to  one  synagogue  whose  name  is  gone, 
and  the  other  half  to  nD'JD .  Twice,  further,  in  the 

same  MS.  the  MVDM  W  are  spoken  of,  and  it  seems  as  if 
this  might  be  the  earlier  name  for  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Syrians,  changed  perhaps  with  the  influx  of  some  arrivals 
from  Damascus.  Most  of  the  MSS.  with  are  in 

Hebrew. 

There  is  also  one  document  of  date  1082  A.D.10,  drawn  up 
DXBDB3  ♦  .  .  and  a  letter  written  to  Hai 

Gaon  ben  Sherira  r6u  bw  rD'B*  wishing  peace  Unix  udd 
)r\2'W  nwby  rtxnpn  D^nnn  nwM  n^anDnn^npn11;  this  would 
be  before  1038,  the  date  of  Hai’s  death.  The  document 
does  not  mention  Fustat,  and  there  is  only  the  coincidence 
of  the  “  Synagogue  of  the  Babylonians  ”  to  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  written  from  that  place.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  synagogue  of  the  Babylonians  is  mentioned  as  being 
at  Fustat,  and  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Iraqians. 

1  T-S.  13  J  i13.  2  T-S.  10  J  io2.  3  See  J.  Q.  JR.,  XVII,  p.  426. 

4  T-S.  16.  63,  verso.  5  T-S.  12.  129  and  8  J  915. 

6  T-S.  16.  1 15.  T  T-S.  13J51  and  8J4s. 

8  T-S.  12.  641  and  20.  117. 

9  For  further  notes  on  the  names  of  the  Qasr  see  p.  20. 

10  T-S.  18  J  i11.  11  T-S.  16.  318. 
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Makrlzi’s  description  of  the  Qaraitic  synagogue  in  the 
Musasa  will  be  found  below  under  that  heading. 

Beth  Din  and  Yeshibah. 

The  style  in  which  the  Beth  Din  is  mentioned  is  of 
much  interest,  though  often  very  vague.  In  1122  A.  D.  we 
have  D'lSO  DSBDB2  ynp.l  pi  nu1,  and  a  MS.  (probably) 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  gives  the  following 
heading2 : — 

"no  &ODC1  onvu  ldsodsq  ynpn  pi  nu  us  uuo2  nw  rwyo 
myo  .  .  .  12  .  .  .  lino  unis  U211  ui u  ip  i:  22  .121  sm 

♦  sann 

In  1066,  a  document  has  the  following3 : — 

pi  nuu  sjudi  wi  nun  s^uip  pi  nnsr  us  ibp  D^pn's 

:o nro  usodd2  hun 

which  is  signed  by  myo  U12  pno  and  a  [luyu  1]  12  S|DV 
bbwm. 

In  1 1 14,  a  MS.  opens  with  these  words4: — 

.  nnvo  dsudb2i  ninsp^s  I'yn  D'ynpn  ou”in  nvhw  us  suivn 
and  a  fragment  without  date 5  has  0S0DS2  D'ynp.l  DU"l.l  .  ♦  . 
•  •  •  YD ,  no  vestige  of  the  word  before  DU"in  remaining. 

Before  any  of  these,  in  1032,  comes  a  document  which, 
as  it  speaks  of  the  Chazzan  and  Shaliach  of  the  synagogue 
and  is  very  brief,  may  be  given  here  6 : — 

1*02  p'osb^s  norm  hian  pi  nu  u>u  ynp.i  pi  nu  u  ivn 
nn^m  itsd  n^m  e£s  n:o  p  nun  p  pin  mpyi>s  d'ud^s  or  u 
nun:  6  by  bmp  55  ^siu^  12  ibi  D.ii2s  6  nnm?  pj»5>  pjnisi 
nW.<  r.vs  7iuuisi  y55  12m  0.112s  ii 5  rip  nhia  1122  p  pnn 
psbn  iryi>s  iu  n&D  *pisni>s  sin  '^s  pii>s  2kid  u  lin^ 

55  nufe  12  ibi 

1  T-S.  24. 14.  2  T-S.  20.  125. 

3  T-S.  20.  83  (a  document  of  1049,  T-S.  20.  23,  mentions  a  12  rpv  ia  mm 
EEiiDn  mm). 

4  T-S.  8J51. 

9 
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6  T-S.  12.  538. 


6  T-S.  16.  45. 
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A  document  of  1044  speaks  of  the  p  rvn  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Iranians1,  so  that  probably  only  one  of  three 
mentioned  above  would  belong  to  Cairo. 

In  1127  we  have  two  documents  together  which  speak  of 
spy  p«a  nnnj*  iron  rrte  ujhx  bw  i>n:n  pn  rva2,  while 
one  of  1129  has  the  same  legend3,  and  one  of  1130  is  made 
out  2?y'  pro  nyw  pan  jnan  man  nro 

and  raw  iwi  nan  too  oa,  and  is  signed  by  tons  rvi>ro 
noito  ,  .  ,  poa  paw  in^aa  p:  pro  p  pto4.  Where 

this  Yeshibah  was  is  not  explained,  but  that  it  was 
in  Fustat  is  seen  from  this  last  MS.,  which  was  written 
there  and  signed  by  Masliach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in 
one  of  the  Kanisahs.  There  is  also  another  document  signed 
by  Masliach,  where  after  paw  1PP7K  he  gives  the  additional 
information  DOiton  yn  pau  nxbw  TU5. 

This  academy,  or  rather  its  head,  appears  very  frequently 
on  the  documents.  Apparently  the  first  E>K“i  found  here  is 
inw 6 ;  then  follows  p^O  *13  btt)W  0"Q  vn  7  probably 
some  time  after  1028  (in  which  year  his  father  is 

spoken  of  as  ^npn  £?an8);  the  next  found  is  N'fiWn  !>am,  who 
appears  as  head  of  the  academy  in  109  2 9  and  in  two 
undated  documents10,  and  whose  son  ^3  t^an  awn  W 
^ant?'  was  married  in  1082 n.  Next  comes  ?]DV  TQ  pan  nob® 
who  is  called  nn^n  ax  in  1092 12  and  na^vi  pan  in  two 
undated  MSS.13  Then  follows  our  Masliach  above  cited, 
in  at  least  twenty-one  documents14  from  1127  to  1138, 

1  T-S.  13  J  I10.  2  T-S.  8  J  54.  3  T-S.  10  J710. 

4  T-S.  16.  151.  5  T-S.  10J520. 

6  T-S.  12.  16,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  “our brother  Shlomoh  ha-Shophat 
ben  Saadiah  ha-Shophat  ”  ;  a  mrD  "U  PrabiD  appears  on  a  document  of 
1022  (?)  who  may  be  the  person  here  spoken  of. 

7  T-S.  13  J  9'2,  115.  8  T-S.  13  J  51,  and  8.  183. 

9  T-S.  20.  31.  10  T-S.  8  J  7*  and  12.  109. 

11  T-S.  24.  1.  But  in  a  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  of  1089  a.  d.  (Or.  5545)  he  is  called 
Head  of  the  Academy. 

12  T-S.  20.  31.  13  T-S.  20.  86,  and  13  J  623. 

14  1127,  T-S.  8  J 5 4 ;  1129,  10  J  710;  1130,  16.  151  ;  1132,  8  J 52;  1133,  12. 
567;  1134,  20.  63,  20.  87,  and  13  J220;  1135?  13  J222;  1136,  13  j2’9;  II37# 
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many  being  undated.  After  him  comes  Samuel  from 
1143  to  1159  h 

There  is  a  N'Bttn  bfcWi  mentioned  in  116 52,  during  whose 
headship  a  document  is  dated,  but  he  is  not  called  head  of 
this  academy  nor  of  any  other,  neither  is  ')bn  in 

1160  and  1166,  nor  in  1171  4.  The  next  tytn,  still  not 
head  of  an  academy,  is  named  Bataan  DmaK ,  the  “  Hammer  ” 
or  “Destroyer”;  he  occurs  from  1213  to  1232  5. 

After  a  space  of  140  years  or  so  from  the  last  notice  of 
the  Yeshibath  Gaon  Jacob  we  arrive  at  a  new  name  or 
a  new  academy.  In  1292  a  certain  V3*niD  i  is  called  s?tn 
min^  nna'B*  6,  and  in  1295  there  is  a  W  in  the  same 
position7;  while  an  undated  MS.  also  gives  bw 
. 8,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  same  academy. 

Ibn  Duqmaq9,  in  describing  the  rtifc^n  2V!  in  the  Musasa 
(in  Fustat),  speaks  of  it  as  being  near  the  Masjid  al-arzi, 
which  is  opposite  the  house  of  the  Rls  al-Yahud.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  situation  of  the  Yeshibah  of  Gaon  Jacob. 

The  Markets. 

The  markets  (plD)  mentioned  are  these  : 

pnaniw,  DNoniw,  nS>«,  spviw,  and  fDipiw. 

Of  the  first,  plD^K,  we  have  three  notices,  as 

follows : — 

vn  piD^xn  unveljN  ypcbn  n'fcniwa  ^nibn 

'bn)  p^NpJjN  'bn)  -nata  p)D 'd  ira  p'mbn  'by  nyinw 

ru»  n'nwi  n^n  pntai  m»y  nm 

(A.D.  H39)  10 

13  J  313  and  12.  683  ;  1138,  13  J  223  ;  undated,  8.  179,  12.  91,  12.  653,  20.  37, 
8  J  1115,  10  J  5n»20,  13  J  84. 

1  1143,  T-S.  13  J33;  1144,  13  J35;  1150,  13  J  7 17  ;  1152,  13  J  39,  13  J  8% 
8  J  515;  1157,  8  J  518 ;  1159,  13  J 310;  undated,  8  J  73. 

2  T-S.  13  J3U.  3  T-S.  8  J521,22,  13  J6V7,  13  J312. 

4  T-S.  13  J3‘\  5  T-S.  13  J322,27,  13  J45,  13  J910,  8  J  65,  8  J 9 1 6. 

6  T-S.  13  J  413.  7  Add.  3124.  8  T-S.  24.  8. 

9  IV,  p.  25.  See  also  below,  pp.  21,  29,  31,  and  35,  for  the  house  of  the 
Head  of  the  Jews. 

10  T-S.  12.  694. 
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ton  *m  'a  irnotaa  yxbx  pion  nva  dxbdd::  'ni>x  -ixni>x 

(no  date) 1 . . .  idx:  y:  i>X  pxp&X 
Y33  t>X  piD  1222  STIKB^N  *12X3  YJ^X  m^X  '2)  ftaxi  YfD  .  .  . 

(a.  D.  I II 8)  2 . H^X 

Ibn  Duqmaq3  says  that  this  mart  is  so  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description,  and  it  has  many  entrances.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  Masjids  upon  the  Shari  as-Suq  al-Kablr 
however4,  and  says  that  it  extends  from  the  Darb  al-Majayar 
to  the  Sahl  Bahr  an-Nil  (the  strand  of  the  Nile) ;  in 
another  place 5  he  speaks  of  the  Kum  al-Majayar  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kum  Ibn  Ghurab,  and  also  says 6  that 
the  Darb  Badi  connects  it  with  as-Suq  al-Kablr.  This 
is  either  near  or  in  the  Musasa  quarter  just  outside  of  the 
Qasr  ash-Sham',  a  district  which  must  be  treated  of  later. 

The  j'nxDjAx  piD  does  not  find  a  place  with  the  other 
markets  singled  out  for  “  honourable  mention  ”  by  Ibn 
Duqmaq,  but  it  will  be  found  under  the  heading  JsM  a^L~s7 
as  J>j~>  ;  also  he  describes  the  mart  of  the 

oil-merchants 8  as  being  between  the  ^^UaseJl  and  the 
of  the  linen  merchants :  and  finally  gives  a  list  of  the 
nine  Masjids  between  the  0v^lkdl  hoj*  and  the 
There  is  still  a  lane  in  Misr9. 

We  have  a  letter  addressed  in  Arabic  character  to  an 
Ibrahim  in  this  Suq  al-'attarin  at  Misr 10,  and  another  with 
the  words  yjUaJI  in  the  direction  11 ;  also  there 

is  a  MS.  mentioning  jnxBJ&X  pion  pibriD^X  nDD^X  11  7»^X 
'I^X  nins^X  p,  probably  of  the  year  a.d.  1215  12.  The 
person  treated  with  is  nyo  n  p  nxaj&x  nxznn  , 

another  perfumer. 

One  document  gives  a  shop  on  the  pHXDX^X  piD 13  in  Misr : 
this  is  another  mart  unmentioned  by  Ibn  Duqmaq,  unless 

1  T-S.  16.  1 17.  3  T-S.  16.  65.  3  IV,  p.  32. 

4  IV,  p.  80.  6  IV,  p.  52.  *  Under  Darb  Badi,  IV,  p.  25. 

7  IV,  p.  37.  8  pnN’l ,  IV,  p.  33  ;  see  also  IV,  p.  26,  line  23. 

9  See  no.  18  on  the  French  plan  mentioned  in  note  1,  p.  2. 

10  T-S.  10  J81.  11  A  MS.  as  yet  unplaced.  13  T-S.  10  J51. 

13  T-S.  12.  777. 
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it  be  the  same  as  the  piNDy,  both  terms  being  used  for 
spiceries. 

Of  the  pnK'rta  pID  mentioned  above,  we  have  one  notice 
in  a  long  and  careful  description  which,  unfortunately,  is 
very  mutilated.  It  runs  thus  1 : — 

wnp  nry'  Nnp'ps? . . .  khjtw  jd  vita  nxita  * , , 

yx^D  ita  ta  wv'  jk3'b  p  nyD  un  'P*ota  ynntai 

'DK»m  HDHpta  pn^lta  plD  ta  “jta  |D  “ptaota  .  ,  .  .  [D1Dp]»  T3 

pD3 . sta  nynnci  nftta  -itni  5n«y»tai  pnwrta 

nanita  UK  p  nprc  p  porita  r6ta  nny  'ns  ntaita  npn  'vxpta 
Dxort  taKp&ta  pNprta  p  rnta  tain*  ntanta  n[sa] ... .3  Stfyita 

wonp  jinayrta  jin«»a  nany© . nny^pi?  ptanta  pntorta 

taxsta  rwta  * .  ♦  p  n:n]D©ta  nsnta  pai  xruu  nd 'a  qta  tasata 

vinr . ta  *nn  'ai  pw^ta  p«pr  pnota  nnND  pni  ru-a  k©  'a 

, . .  VK-nMta  rpta  uk  am  ejny&ta  njnDDta  puata  'ta 


This  suggests  that  the  Market  and  Baths  of  the  pn«'T 
were  near  to  the  insyftta,  which  are  described  by  Ibn 
Duqmaq  2,  who  says  that  the  ruins  of  these  “  steps  ”  (S'-wy©) 
consisted  of  seven :  they  appear  to  have  led  down  to  the 
strand  of  the  Nile.  A  further  note  of  the  same  writer3 
informs  us  that  pnaata  “nrpta  dwelt  in  a  4  which  was 

on  the  right  of  the  entrance  from  the  ^>lk®  to  the  “  Market 
of  the  Steps,”  and  that  this  ^k®  was  near  to  another 
which  belonged  to  the  Madrasah  of  <jjCj\  y\,  presumably 
a  Jewish  teacher,  while  another, 

is  described  as  on  a  blind  alley  on  the  middle  of  the  same 
market,  and  Jews  dwelt  there.  In  still  a  third  place  5  he 
describes  the  Khatt  ^Ull  as  having  six  approaches,  the 

fifth  of  which  came  from  the  Darb  al-Lu'azzin  and  the 


1  T-S.  12.  66o.  2  IV,  p.  35. 

3  IV,  p.  41,  last  five  lines. 

4  Literally  kitchen,  or  any  place  for  cooking. 

6  V,  p.  38. 

VOL.  XVIII. 
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sixth  from  the  A  document  of  1244  a.  d.1  gives 

the  following  description  : — 

pNpn  spy*  nsfcu  “j'a  pNpr  'a  Lm  hSjk  *pa» 

nynnx  wn  rn  D'm  yi  D'&n  p  nx  hkbuk  hS>k  h'pkd^k 

mi  'witai  Wn  p  pta  cpp  n'JKin  '5>«  'nnj'  'bp^  ini  ^in^k 
N.nnxa  [yn^'  n'ai  n'pKD^i  p]ny^s  pxpr^x  '5>n  'nnr  nrnta 
in  nSw  pKptta  '5>k  nvya  'pn^Ni  Wn  p  yan  pxpr  'b$  'an:i?xi 

pm  na  orroK  'as  (?)  my«  n'a 

This  naD  ’ppfc  would  perhaps  be  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Madrasah  spoken  of  above. 

We  have  also  mentioned  in  the  extract  given  above  2 
JNnayrS’N  pnND.  This  mill  would  probably  be  by  the  u 
described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  ;i. 

These  places  were  all  on  or  near  the  Darb  al-Lu'azzin, 
which  is  said  by  the  same  writer4  to  have  been  in  the 
quarter  of  the  p"1SL3y.  It  was  to  the  east  of  a  building 
called  (or  in  which  were  the  shops  of  the 

sellers  of  wool,  which  may  supply  the  word  pSN1¥  for 
. vbx  nynto  above 2. 

The  plD  and  the  plD  are  mentioned  in  a  MS. 

of  A.  D.  1148  6,  which  states  that  a  house  is  situated  on  them 
both  ;  therefore  they  must  have  been  very  near  one  another. 
The  description  is:  nta  plD  spB  "3  BKODai>N3  “ljnta 

plD  sptai.  If  the  niw  may  be  the  the 

linen-market,  then  that  was  upon  the  Darb  al-Lu'azzin 
mentioned  above. 

For  the  DK»!"6k  piD  we  go  to  Makrlzi 6.  In  describing 
the  h\J\  Ja1  ak>.,  after  mentioning  its  connexion  with  the 
gate  of  the  Qasr  and  the  Hamam  a  -Far,  he  says  that  it 
leads  westerly  to  the  Nile,  and  to  other  places  ;  then  he 
tells  us  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  fL»»,  and  that  the 

JjpkaP  jjkj  leads  from  it  to  to  the  Suq  al-Hamam, 

1  T-S.  20.  98.  3  See  p.  17,  rpabN  &c. 

3  IV,  p.  12,  see  also  under  ^  IV,  p.  36. 

4  IV,  p.  26.  5  T-S.  12.  544.  6  Khilat ,  vol.  I,  p.  297. 
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and  to  the  gate  of  the  Qasr.  From  Ibn  Duqmaq  we  learn 
also  of  a  zuqaq  hj  which  enters  the  h 

Hamam  al-Far  was  on  the  mart  w^UU2,  which  was  apparently 
somewhere  south  of  the  fortress  3. 

Another  document4,  of  a.d.  1086,  speaks  of 
•YDN'p^N  »a.  TD&Op  is  the  plural  of  and  doubtless  refers 
to  J.sM  mentioned  above  and  to  another  building  J 
which,  we  are  told,  was  on  the  5. 

The  plD  is  spoken  of  in  a  long  MS. 6  which  is  on 

paper  pasted  together :  across  each  join  on  the  right-hand 
margin  is  written  the  word  HDN  twice  to  secure  it  against 
fraudulent  omission  of  a  piece.  The  document  appears  to 
have  been  made  out  in  a  shop  on  this  market :  the  passage 
runs : — 

nj?ND3  fcnn  fwpm*  n  spvta  pio  'a  min  '3N  im 

pn^K  ns  ma  'nn  man  'a  top:  jn  iwprm  ww  nrnw  w 

. . .  y3 

The  western  entrance  to  the  mentioned  above, 

opened  on  to  a  lane  leading  to  the  epsta  pID.  A  mn 

is  also  noted  as  a  place  of  purchase  on  another  document 7. 

The  remaining  market  is  pIp^K  pID,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
a  MS.  dealing  with  the  pptny^N  HD'Ja  8,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  in  the  Qasr  ash-Sham* :  but  perhaps  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  there  was  a  JNDp^K  p*JJB  on  the  Darb 
al-Lu'azzin. 


Qasr  ash- Sham. 

While  this  old  fortress  now  stands  practically  outside  the 
inhabited  parts  which  are  known  as  Fustat  or  Masr  al- 
'Atiqa,  it  has,  since  the  foundation  of  the  town,  always 
been  a  part  thereof. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  gives  descriptions  of  the  various  houses 

1  IV,  p.  14.  2  IV,  p.  104. 

3  See  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  32.  4  T-S.  20.  no. 

8  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  38.  6  T-S.  20.  121.  7  T-S.  12.  1. 

8  T-S.  10  J54. 

C  2 
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and  lanes  and  other  noteworthy  things  in  the  fortress, 
spreading  them,  as  it  seems,  impartially  over  his  pages 
among  those  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  whenever  they  happen 
to  occur  to  him. 

In  the  documents  under  consideration,  the  name  of  the 
fortress  often  appears  with  the  note  adjoined  that  it  is  in 
Fustat.  In  750  a.d.  we  have  a  house  TfD  DNDVS2  Njnn 
JJDBvK  '2  1 ;  again,  in  1094,  there  is  another  described  as 
J rowbx  “isdi2;  in  1182  a  MS.  gives  -tfpn  “MO  bkddm 

3. 

This  fortress  has  borne  many  titles,  some  of  which  do 
not  belong  to  it.  For  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  hill 
to  the  south,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Babylon  4.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  called  Qasr  ar-Rum  from 
early  times,  perhaps  even  before  its  usual  appellation  was 
acquired.  This  convenient  term  Rum  would  serve  equally 
well  for  any  garrisons  from  the  north,  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Turk  ;  or  might  originate  with  the  Greek  Christians,  the 
Melchites,  before  they  were  ousted  by  the  Jacobites  (Coptic 
Christians),  who  betrayed  their  stronghold  to  Islam  rather 
than  let  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  rival  Christian  sect. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  frequently  styles  the  place  Qasr  ar-Rum 
al-ma'aruf  bi-Qasr  ash-Sham' 5,  and  this  description  recurs 
in  the  Fustat  documents.  We  have  a  house  described  as 
nvpn  spyi  nnta  nvpn  ENDDSl  in  a  document 
which  has  lost  half  its  date  but  must  come  between  1089 
and  1188  a.d.6,  while  another  MS.  of  something  like  the 
same  date  evidently  had  the  same  terms 7.  The  name 
“ivp  also  appears  on  a  fragment  of  a  marriage  contract 
which  may  be  somewhat  earlier  8. 

A  few  Hebrew  documents  bring  us  another  name  DHN  “i¥p. 

1  See  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  XVII,  p.  426.  2  T-S.  13  J  23.  3  T-S.  12.  487. 

*  See  Lane’s  Cairo  Fifty  Years  Ago ,  p.  146,  and  Casanova,  Noms  coptes  du 
Caire ,  p.  145,  both  of  whom  quote  from  Maki  lzi. 

5  See  his  description  of  the  Mu'allaqa,  IV,  p.  107.  Casanova,  op.  cit ., 
p.  183,  gives  much  information  upon  the  names  of  the  Qasr. 

6  T-S.  20.  16.  7  T-S.  20.  17.  8  T-S.  12.  615. 
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One  has  the  remains  of  a  date,  ....  W)  D'nxEI  which 
will  be  either  1206,  or  1216,  or  1260,  according  to  taste 
(i.e.  W,  n'-wy  W,  or  the  MS.  being  in  Hebrew ;  this 

makes  it,  even  taking  1260  as  the  date,  not  later  than 
959  A.  D.,  and  possibly  as  early  as  895  1.  The  next  is  of  the 
year  966  A.  D.  DHtf  -iVp!!  DNDD2D2;  another  of  the  year 

969  A.  D.3;  and  another  undated4.  This  is  exclusively  a 
Jewish  appellation,  being  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Dn^N5. 
The  proof  of  identity  between  DHK  Tfp  and  yDB^K  “ivp  lies  in 
the  969  MS.,  where  the  court  described  is  in  Fustat  in  the 
Qasr  DHN  in  the  place  which  the  mr  may  call  the  place  of 
Bu  Sargah.  Amidst  all  the  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
other  Coptic  churches,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  church 
of  St.  Sergius  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in  Qasr 
ash-Sham' . 

The  “ghetto”  of  Fustat  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
a  portion  of  the  Qasr  ash-Sham'  and  a  part  of  the  town 
outside  the  Qasr,  mostly  comprised  in  the  district  known 
as  the  Musasa;  there  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a 
communication  between  the  two  through  the  property  of 
the  Bis  al-Yahud  which  was  in  the  Musasa. 

The  indication  of  this  is  given  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  in  the 
description  of  the  Khukhat  Khabisah  6  where  he  says  : — 


“  This  postern  is  in  Qasr  ash-Sham',  between  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  the  masjid  al-arzi  there;  and 
it  cannot  be  entered  unless  the  Bis  al-Yahud  remove 
stealthily  from  the  wall  a  gate  which  he  opens  from  his 
house,  which  is  in  the  Musasa  ...” 


1  T-S.  20.  85.  2  T-S.  12.  462.  3  T-S.  12.  499. 

4  T-S.  12.  641. 

5  ovin  rvobo  (used  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashic  literature  for  the 
“  Roman  Empire  ”)  is  the  most  familiar  instance  of  this. 

8  IV,  p.  30. 
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From  a  MS.1  we  obtain  the  following  in  the  description 
of  a  house  : — 

nvp . . .  atnaK  |»  nn  'nnr  'pnpiw  irn  n$>wni>K  . , . 

no'333  spy  naiw  6nro 

From  another  document  comes  this  description2: — 

nvpn  nvD  dnddm  n»KD  in  [nta]  (t6n)  nnta 

[?  p'p«“i]yi>N  no^b 

The  tower  or  bastion  of  the  fortress  mentioned  in  both 
these  cases  will  probably  be  the  same.  Makiizi3  simply 
says  that  the  Synagogue  of  the  Iraqians  is,  like  that  of  the 
Syrians,  on  the  Khatt  Qasr  ash-Sham',  while  Ibn  Duqmaq  4 
says  it  is  on  the  Zuqaq  al-Yahud  near  the  Mu'allaqa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  up  and  reconcile  the  points 
suggested  by  these  and  other  fragmentary  references. 
On  consulting  the  various  plans  of  the  Qasr6  there  are 
shown  two  bastions  on  the  south-east  side  and  one  at  the 
corner  facing  south.  The  first  MS.  noticed  above  gives 
a  house  whose  eastern  side  is  next  to  the  bastion  which  is 
called  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  while  the  western  side 
of  the  house  abuts  on  the  road  leading  by  Suq  al-Kablr  to 
various  streets  and  the  district  of  the  Musasa.  It  has 
a  north  side  also  on  which  is  a  fundaq  (or  khan). 

Now  while  the  ordinary  terms  'pl^  and  are  used  for 
east  and  west  respectively,  in  Egypt  the  usual  expressions 
for  north  and  south  are  replaced  by  '*"im  (the  river  side) 
and  ^3p  (the  side  of  the  Qiblah,  that  is,  facing  Mecca) :  the 
Nile  is  not  north  but  north-west  of  Fustat ;  Mecca  is  not  south 
but  south-east  roughly  speaking ;  so  that  these  terms  are 
very  loose,  and  may  each  mean  anything  within  a  quarter  of 

1  T-S.  12.  694  :  this  is  an  unfinished  form,  having  blanks  in  the 
description,  for  instance,  of  the  fundaq,  where  it  says  unnnbx  pi:r^ 

wnNbN,  after  which  is  a  space.  T-S.  20.  17,  which  is  the  witnessed 
document,  written  by  the  same  hand,  is  unfortunately  too  fragmentary 
to  assist  us. 

2  T-S.  12.  487.  3  Khiiat,  vol.  II,  p.  464.  4  IV,  p.  108. 

5  See  the  plan  in  Butler’s  Coptic  Churches ,  vol.  I,  and  a  small  one  given 
in  Baedeker’s  Guide,  1902,  p.  70. 
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the  compass,  and  the  terms  for  east  and  west  seem  to  be 
intended  to  fill  up  the  other  two  quarters.  This  being 
so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  bastion  facing  nearly 
south  will  be  the  one  in  question ;  and,  indeed,  this  seems 
the  only  one  which  can  have  a  house  near  it  described  as 
on  the  Suq  al-Kabir.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
this  Suq  is  just  outside  the  Mu'allaqa  Gate  of  the  Qasr. 

The  description  of  the  Khablsah  given  above  says  that  it 
is  in  the  Qasr  between  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  the 
masjid  al-arzi 1  there.  Ibn  Duqmaq,  under  “  Synagogue  of 
the  Syrians2,”  says  that  this  Khukhah 3  is  near  that 
synagogue ;  while  under  Kanisah  Barbara 4 — which  is  a 
Coptic  Church  still  remaining  in  the  Qasr,  north-east  of  the 
synagogue — he  states  that  the  church  is  near  the  Khukhat 
Khablsah,  and  that  a  masjid  separates  the  two :  and  a  masjid 
al-arzi  is  said  in  another  place5  to  be  between  the  Khukhah 
and  the  Kanisah  Barbara. 

Now  this  gives  us  inside  the  easterly  wall  of  the  Qasr, 
starting  from  north-east,  the  Kanisah  Barbara,  a  masjid,  the 
Khukhat  Khablsah,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians,  then 
a  house  described  below  under  Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban  as 
between  the  synagogues,  finished  by  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Iraqians  at  the  south  corner,  on  or  very  near  the  bastion. 

This  being  so,  and  the  Khukhah  being  only  approachable 
from  the  Musasa,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  that  district 
extended  upwards,  perhaps  from  some  little  way  south  of 
the  Qasr,  along  its  eastern  side,  that  it  was  near  the  wall 
of  the  fortress,  with  perhaps  only  a  row  of  houses  adjoining 
the  wall,  and  its  various  lanes  all  leading  out  eastwards. 

There  are  two  references  to  a  Zuqaq  (Ben)  Khablsah 
among  the  MSS. : — 

nton  pNpr  sripniw  rroNpiata  npnr^x 

6naa  pN 

1  Masjid  al-mu'allaq  and  m.  al-arzi  seem  to  be  the  respective  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  mosque  in  an  upper  story  and  one  on  the  ground. 

2  IV,  p.  108. 

3  A  khukhah  may  be  a  postern,  or  an  open  space  between  two  houses. 

*  IV,  p.  107.  5  IV,  p.  81.  6  T-S.  6  J  i1. 
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spyni  nyaa  p  pxpir  '2  ni?x  xd^x  sxn  p  no^a^  nprx^x 

1  M3NDD  "tt02 

The  latter  describes  the  zuqaq  as  in  the  Qasr. 

Of  the  streets  and  lanes  in  the  fortress  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  is  the  Khatt  Qasr  ash-Sham*.  Makrizi 2  speaks  of 
this  Khatt,  stating  that  the  Mu'allaqa  church  is  upon  it, 
and  that  it  has  zuqaqs  and  darbs  running  from  it.  Ibn 
Duqmaq  3  says  that  there  are  ways  from  it  to  five  places : 
(i)  from  beneath  the  Mu'allaqa  to  the  Suq  al-Kabir,  (2)  by 
Zuqaq  at-Turmus  to  Suq  as-Sawwafln,  (3)  by  Darb  Mahatt 
al-Qurb  to  Suq  as-Sammakin,  (4)  to  the  Khatt  Dar  al-Walaih 
and  Hamam  Buran,  (5)  by  Darb  al-Hajar  to  Suaiqat 
Mahars  Banana. 

There  is  a  mention  of  the  Khatt  in  one  of  the  documents  4 

•  • 

which  speaks  of  a  house  in  Fustat  Misr  “  in  the  Khatt  Qasr 
ash-Sham'  on  the  border  of  one  of  its  lanes  called  Masjid 
al-Qubbah.”  This  lane  Ibn  Duqmaq5  says  is  in  the  Qasr, 
and  entered  from  the  Khukhat  Khabisah.  Under  the 
masjids 6  he  describes  “  Masjid  al-Qubbah 7,  that  is,  Qubbah 
Bumaniah  which  is  a  covered  way  ” :  also  he  speaks  of 
another  masjid  on  the  Zuqaq  Masjid  al-Qubbah,  and  of 
another  at  the  end  of  Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban  which  is 
said  to  be  jj,  i.  e.  “having  two  gates,”  the  first  from 

this  zuqaq  and  the  second  from  one  of  the  zuqaqs  of  Masjid 
al-Qubbah. 

Of  the  Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban  there  are  two  MS.  notes 8, 
as  follows : — 

pn  h^x  ......  2  xnfcn  ^x  nxni>x  mn  ans  ;n  'nap  i  r6  ninxi 

mvnn  v6x  int  D'ana  irmx  xpan  |xnni»yD^x  pno^ata 
.  jxani?x  nsnax  p  npa  xn^y  nyrxj  v6x  p^x  pxpra  qnyo^x  pxprbx 
pr6x  nx  nxni?  rrnxaoiw  xionp  nxana  nsny^x  nx*6x 

•  pM>x  pxpra  qny»5?x  pxp^x '2  pn^ax^x 

1  T-S.  20.  96.  2  Khitat,  vol.  I,  p.  288.  s  V,  p.  38. 

4  T-S.  12.  720.  5  IV,  p.  16.  e  xy}  p>  8l. 

7  Qubbah  signifies  vault:  for  the  Saqlfat  Masjid  al-Qubbah,  see  Ibn 
Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  49.  8  T-S.  8  J  5’- 12. 
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Ibn  Duqmaq1  says  that  this  lane  starts  where  three 
ways  meet  in  the  Qasr,  one  of  which  goes  by  the  side 
of  Masjid  Ibn  al-N'aman,  and  another  to  the  Darb  al-Hajar 
which  leads  to  the  Mahars  Banana.  He  says  it  is  not 
a  thoroughfare,  that  a  Kanisah  of  the  Melchites  (Greek 
Christians)  is  upon  it  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  end  is  a  masjid  du  babin.  Under  the 
description  of  the  Kanisahs  of  the  Christians  2,  he  gives  the 
Church  of  the  Lady  Mary  as  situated  on  Mahatt  al-Laban 
on  the  Zuqaq  al-Iskandrani  upon  the  left  of  its  entrance : 
and  the  next,  Kanisah  Firianus,  is  described  as  on  the 
right  of  the  end  of  the  said  zuqaq,  having  two  gates. 

The  Mahatt  al-Laban  appears  to  have  been  connected  at 
the  crossway  mentioned  above  with  the  Mahatt  al-Qurb, 
which  led  to  the  North  or  River  Gate  of  the  Qasr, 

One  document  mentions  the  Zuqaq  al-Yahud3,  and 
a  house  situated  upon  it :  according  to  the  historian  4  it 
was  not  a  thoroughfare,  and  began  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  from  the  gate  of  the  Qasr  from  beneath  the 
Mu'allaqa  ;  it  was  so  called  because  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
upon  it.  This  description  seems  to  imply  that  it  led  to 
the  southern,  or  rather  south-east  corner,  where  was  situated 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Iraqians. 

The  Zuqaq  at-Turmus  is  mentioned  in  two  MSS.  5,  the  one 
simply  speaking  of  a  house  as  "WEQ  pNpr  the 

other  apparently  noticing  a  masjid  on  the  zuqaq,  possibly 
the  Masjid  Muallaq  noted  as  on  that  lane6. 

On  the  second  document  which  has  Zuqaq  at-Turmus  is 
also  mentioned  a  pNpT 7  which,  apparently,  was 

previously  known  as  being  in  the  Qasr.  Un¬ 

fortunately  the  MS.  is  very  defective,  but  the  description 
is  worth  quoting  : — 


1  IV,  pp.  15,  30,  45.  2  IV,  p.  108.  8  T-S.,  unclassed  at  present. 

4  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  15.  5  T-S.  12.  88,  24.  44. 

6  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  81.  7  T-S.  24.  44. 
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yc[pi>K  n]*pn  ^[ny^x  nni?x  “rapa  *ra£]  uxaDaa  “ixn^x  mm 

no . [x»n]p  fpy  }xm  •oxnni’x  pxpn  syny^x  pxpr^x  'a 

jo  Timo^x  -rap^x  axa  jo  !>m  ;o  h[tp'  or  ^y]  nBxrai>xn 
'by  nx[ni?x] . . ,  nxpno  p  '  , .  w  pno  . .  .  poxmta  axa  mnxj 

d^xi . i  rrortx  axa^x  nxn  pxpAx  xnn  'a  bn  p  n:o' 

-ir6x  ny:nx  Tnn  m>by  tan[sj”]  nxn^x  xnm  dtpi  )by  ^x^p  . ♦ . 
'-iirr^x  nox^oa  [nanyf^x  -i]x^x  ^x  *nrm  ^npi?x  im  inxta 
^yxocx^  'nbx  nxn^x  'bx  'nnr  n[rn]5>x  ini  ’oxn^x  t6xi  rxipi>x 
t6x  nnxo^x  "i>x  'nni'  'piB^x  mi  r&xr6x  '^x“idx!>x  amnax  p 
. . .  pm  xn:u  [?  xo'a]  n^xa^x  oxnn^xn  nanyobx  n[xn]t>x  'a 
pxai  mimi>x  mata  laxa  epyn  na[x]i>xi  xonanssn  pjxapi^] 

pxpri’x  «...  udo^x  b . yiur  nni?x  x[nn]  'ai  mxonp 

. Donn^x  pxpn  qnyrf>x 

As  there  is  a  lacuna  before  nax'V  this  may  not  have  been 
the  name  of  the  lane.  However,  neither  that  name  (as 
belonging  to  the  Qasr),  nor  'JXnn  is  found  in  Ibn  Duqmaq. 
Neither  does  one  come  across  the  poxna,  the  turners1, 
except  in  these  MSS.,  where,  however,  there  are  two 
more  references,  one  of  which  makes  it  clear  that  this 
paxia^x  axa  was  a  gate  of  the  Qasr:  fxan^x  'a  xjanntyxi 
yot^x  -rap  axa  nwa  DXDDaa  'jxop^xi  m^x  y'aa  noiD-iobx 
j'OXna^X  axaa  Pjnyo^x,  “  and  we  entered  into  partnership 
in  the  shop  known  for  the  sale  of  oil  and  pots  in  Fustat 
at  the  gate  of  Qasr  ash-Sham',  known  as  the  Gate  of 
the  Turners2.”  This  is  of  the  date  A. D.  1104,  while  the 
above-quoted  document  is  of  a.  d.  1102.  The  next  has 
lost  its  date ;  it  speaks  of  a  house  nvpa  qmyrf>X  yp^X  'B 
*5>x  h:e  t6dd^x  nax:  m:  b'n  pxpra  pjnyr^x  pxprbx  'a  yos^x 
pDX[n]a^x  axa  3.  This  last  gives  another  lane  apparently 
unmentioned  elsewhere,  ^ao,  not  a  thoroughfare.  Also 
with  regard  to  the  Himbx  ma^x  lax  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
of  1102  A.  D.  it  is  noteworthy  that  twenty  years  before,  in 
1082,  there  had  been  some  trouble  with  a  person  of  the 

signifies  turner .  2  T-S.  12.  525.  *  T-S.  16.  72. 
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same  name  with  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  D"S>33,  for 
he  is  spoken  of  as  follows1 :  — 

pi  -iota  ox  ion  noon  no  dxj^x  f]xnv:x  njy  jxa  xd^d 
■vn  ncnnx  }»  5>a  nnnxi  rrnn  "isd  raxi  iovtx  ^x  pnt^x  jo 
. . .  d'jd^x  |D  ami  pn,  &c. 

In  a  document  of  the  eleventh  century  2  appears  a  house, 

T^de^x  pxp6x  o  yas^x  nvpn  ppyi  nn^x  nvpn  -rc»  dx^dd^ 

mx^xi  ynx^x  ^x  x»mnx  h5>x  paxn^x  nxn  my . n:?o 

ya  &arc6x  nmx  pxpn  qny»i>x  pxp6x  ^x 

Ibn  Duqmaq  states  that  the  gate  of  the  ei>U  a^j 

was  on  the  Zuqaq  at-Turmus3,  and  that  there  was  an 
entrance  to  the  Khatt  Jo-UI  from  the  lane  of  the 

cj-oLM  cuU  Jo  pU^4.  Under  the  description  of  the  jbj 
sXwJb  5  he  says  that  the  church  oU  is 

there,  and  that  the  gates  are  from  this  zuqaq  and  the 
Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban. 

The  Zuqaq  E21KOX  mix  does  not  appear  elsewhere, 
neither  does  the  Zuqaq  |OXD»?X  (of  the  poor,  or  humble), 
which  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  docu¬ 
ment  6: — 

qnyoi?x  pxpr^x  o  iron  yo^x  nvpa  mimolw  nxni^x  xnni 

Ioxd^x  pxprn 

Among  the  other  localities  and  buildings  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  Qasr  ash-Sham'  are  the  following  : — 

p  *|Di*  i»i>  spyn  naxs  h^x  yop^x  mp3  mm  v6x  nxn^x 

7  ■oxin^x  Dmnx 

The  document  in  which  this  occurs  is  of  the  date 
A.  D.  1094,  and  the  name  of  the  house  was  possibly  very 
ancient ;  for  in  the  document  of  A.  D.  750  8  the  undesirable 
person  to  whom  the  owner  of  a  portion  of  the  house  there 

1  T-S.  18  J  i11.  2  T-S.  20.  16.  3  IV,  p.  15. 

4  V,  p.  40.  5  IV,  p.  16.  6  T-S.  20.  87. 

7  T-S.  13  J  23.  8  See  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  XVII,  p.  426. 
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described  agreed  not  to  transfer  it  was  p  'JKbTviw  jrata  fpv 
P  *p*iyi37N  DrrDN.  His  name  had  possibly  remained 
attached  to  some  house  in  the  Qasr  for  some  300  years. 

The  next  house  is  D'rrON  p  t£>k  \ 

mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  'ONnnbx  pKpf  and  the 
3N2 ,  which  have  been  dealt  with  above. 

On  another  document2  are  "ito,  y'lN^n  “IKT, 

'anariw  twa  p  pco  nx-a  naHyo^x  nxartx  ixn,  po, 

i>tM&  ♦ .  •  tap  (^),  and  nasDD  T^hese  appear  all  to 

be  connected  with  the  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians.  Another 
MS.  3  speaking  of  a  house  on  the  Khatt  Qasr  ash-Sham*  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  of  Masjid  al-Qubbah,  says  that  its  south 
side  adjoins  nvraan  min  pDl  nanyi^x  nx*W.  In  the 
document  4  which  names  the  Church  of  Bu  Sargah  a  house 
is  described  with  its  boundaries,  but  the  description  is  very 
mutilated.  Houses  are  also  named  as  being  in  Qasr 
ash- Sham*  in  a  marriage  contract  fragment  without 
date5,  and  in  another  fragment6,  but  the  description  of 
both  is  lost. 

In  another  undated  MS. 7  pn  p  "bn  'by  transfers  to  his 
son  (ppn  '22  ^XIDBv)  a  house  in  a  court  in  the  Qasr,  which, 
on  its  north  side,  is  near  the  courtyard  of  inyn  TD'px  12X 
(the  uncircumcised),  and  on  its  western  side  joins  the 
courtyard  of  vta“i  'by  mentioned  above. 

In  a  document8  which  speaks  of  pxan  Dnan  na'  p  ntflD 

. n  t?x*i  a  house  is  described  as  mx»y^x  rrunoo^x 

JW$>X  nvpn  *r6x.  This  finishes  the  references  which 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  Qasr  ash- Sham*. 

The  Musasa. 

The  first  thing  that  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  this 
district  is  that  the  mart  called  .wJl  the  market  of 

1  T-S.  24.  44.  a  T-S.  20.  96.  3  T-S.  12.  720. 

4  T-S.  12.  499.  5  T-S.  12.  615.  6  T-S.  12.  555. 

7  T-S.  12.  641.  8  T-S.  12.  585. 
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the  Jews,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  documents.  Ibn 
Duqmaq  does  not  give  it  special  mention,  although  in 
speaking  of  the  Musasa  he  constantly  names  it. 

It  would  seem,  as  has  been  suggested  above  \  that  this 
Musasa  extended  down  the  easterly  side  of  Qasr  ash-Sham* 
and  beyond  that  fortress  to  the  south,  that  it  was  almost 
next  to  the  wall  of  the  Qasr,  and  therefore  its  lanes  mostly 
opened  towards  the  east ;  the  reasons  for  this  assumption 
being  that  it  was  connected  by  lanes  with  the  Suq  al-  Kabir 
and  the  Mu'allaqa  Gate  of  the  Qasr,  and  that  on  it  was  the 
house  of  the  Rls  al-Yahud,  whose  property  extended  to 
the  wall  through  which  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  Jews 
inside  the  fortress. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  thus  speaks  of  the  Khatt  Jd1  2 : 

“  It  is  near  the  said  Khatt  (Qasr  ash-Sham'),  and  on  it 
are  alleys  and  lanes  and  covered  ways 3  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place,  if  it  please  God ;  and  it  has  five 
approaches :  the  first  enters  it  from  Darb  'Umar  from 
beneath  Saqifa  Khlra,  the  second  from  Darb  al-Salsala  from 
Tajib,  the  third  from  the  New  Darb  from  Mahara,  the 
fourth  from  Darb  al-Kurma,  the  fifth  from  Mahars  Banana.” 

Makrlzi 4,  in  speaking  of  the  Tajib,  says : — 

U  b  i 1  1  j  jbU  sjufc 

“  This  joins  the  Mahara,  and  on  it  is  the  Darb  Musasa  at 
the  end  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fortress.” 

He  also,  in  giving  a  list  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  after 
stating  that  there  is  in  Fustat  a  synagogue  on  the  Khatt 
Musasa  on  Darb  al-Kurma,  and  that  there  are  two 
synagogues  in  the  Qasr,  says 5 : — 

lb*  ( 

1  See  p.  23  above. 

2  V,  p.  38.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  name  used,  nsm'n,  nsiSD,  and 
nsrsno. 

3  l _ SjliUij 

5  Vol.  II,  p.  471. 


*  Khitat,  vol.  I,  p.  297. 
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^-AJl  4)1  LJls.*  C^ilT  a s& 


The  ^Jl  mentioned  above  seems  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  Musasa,  for  the  jSo  ^.1  <jb) 1  is  described  as 
having  three  enhances,  from  al-Darb  al-Jadld,  Darb  al- 
Kurma,  and  from  Darb  Abi  Bakr  on  the  Suaiqat  al-Yahud 
on  the  Musasa,  “  and  all  these  places  are  now  in  ruins.” 
Also  under  the  heading  c£pUJl  2  it  is  stated  that  a  A* 
ac^—)  duAAb  aid'll. 

This  Mart  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  under  the  headings 
of  several  of  the  Darbs  of  the  Musasa  3 :  Salsalah,  which  is 
said  to  enter  the  suaiqah  opposite  the  Jewish  butcher’s 
shop  ijjs?  o>yU) ;  Ibn  Bakir  beside  the  Salsalah,  at 

the  middle  of  the  suaiqah ;  al-Muasir,  which  is  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  from  the  suaiqah  to  Darb  Mahars  Banana ; 
and  this  Darb  Mahars  Banana,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Khatt  al-Musasa,  and  is  the  road  from  the  suaiqah  and 
Darb  Ibn  Bakir. 

Of  most  of  these  lanes  there  are  notices  which  will  be 
dealt  with  presently. 

The  Mahars  Banana  is  mentioned  on  a  very  small 
piece  of  paper  which  contains  the  following  rough  note 
and  nothing  besides :  JXJ3  D3n  S3  pNIIDK  13  TO  HTfita 

j  1P3  TO  |NTn  pID  3  N*p3^N  13  TO-  The  S3  probably 
signifies  2J,  half  K  being  frequently  used  to  denote  J. 

Of  the  fragments  dealing  with  the  Musasa  district  one  4  is 
full  of  references  which  are  of  interest.  One  of  the 
properties  to  which  the  deed  refers  is  a  quarter  of  a  pnKD 
water-mill).  This  is  seemingly  its  description 

nyw  nT3  }3  na'pD  mira  ron»o»i>N  L533  "wo  dndds3  mi 

nonpSw  n  .  .  uni  3'ini  rwimota  its  t&dcSw  pno/N1  'bx 
n  , .  v . rnota  p-ioiw  jo  ih  tji  pio^i  uroy  3vn 


2  IV,  p,  30. 

4  T-S.  16.  173. 


1  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  14. 
3  IV,  p.  26. 
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wen  anriNiw  nsnyrfw  pinKtata  pa  no  ^  4 . . .  Jjn  mm  pm 
's  nan  np  pa  D'DNp  pon  honh^n  spym  jxno^N  pxnoa 
dn!>33  No[np]  epyn  nan  5>3«pn  vn  [?  p-in:6n  p«]  *£q 

np  '3N  pN  rtta,  &c. 


The  vellum,  as  is  evident,  has  lost  much  of  its  edges  and 
both  top  and  bottom:  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
the  property  was  situated  on  a  lane  leading  perhaps  through 
the  “covered  way”  (na'po)  of  Ben  Khlra  from  the  Musasa 
to  Tajlb,  another  road. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ibn  Duqmaq 1 — useful 
because  of  its  mentioning  again  the  house  of  the  Head  of 
the  Jews — supplies  information  which  suggests  the  words 
supplied  in  square  brackets  above 


elk  ^ l •/>!>!  3.^.4  <3SL*SLm'j 

s 

plal  (_ ^.1  (Site  3J>A  ((jjplill  AlLiL») 

The  MS.  later  on  mentions  [?  p*1Na^N]  pN  na'pD  and  other 
places,  and  speaks  of  a  certain  |Dn^N  '2N,  whose  Jewish 
name  seems  to  have  been  na\  and  pN  D"pl>N  '3N  "pB^N 


pH/N. 

The  mills  and  millers  that  appear  in  the  records  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Musasa.  In  the 
document  above  we  have  two  mills  at  least,  the  first 
called  that  of  fDNnD  the  miller  (fNnta^N),  and  the  second 
the  dwelling  of  np  pN  D'DNp,  and  possibly  a  third  between 
them  belonging  to  pn^N  pN  '2N,  who  from  an  extract 

given  below  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  fDNno. 

There  is  a  house  of  ^  2  which  is  near  the 

Zuqaq  ^W,  a  lane  which  leads  from  the  gate  of  the  Suq 
al-Kablr,  near  the  Darb  'Umar3.  This  will  probably  be 
that  of  JONTO  the  miller.  There  is  also  a  letter  addressed 
to  jd  which  speaks  of  him  in  the  text 

as  D33D^N  p  fDNniD^N  UN  "p^N  4.  Perhaps  we  may  connect 


2  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  23,  line  3. 
4  T-S.  10  J  71. 


1  IV,  p.  49- 
3  IV,  p.»  21. 
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him  with  the  » — al=>.  described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq 

under  the  Saqlfa 1  of  that  name,  which  he  says  was  opposite 
ULJI  another  mill,  while  the  Jew  after  whom 

it  was  called  dwelt  in  a  shop  adjoining.  These  may  be  two 
of  the  name  fDNriD  but  they  were  both  connected  with 
mills. 

With  regard  to  the  mill  known  as  the  HP  px  D'DNp  pD 
we  have  a  Zuqaq  2  which  is  on  the  right  of  the 

entrance  of  the  Darb  'Umar,  and  a  <jji  jjjji  also,  near 
the  Suq  al-Kablr,  the  latter  perhaps  the  same  as  the  mill. 

In  the  MS.  quoted  above  (,  ,  .  ♦  '"IVE  tiNEDSn  \Ti)  we  have 
a  road  joining  the  Musasa  and  Tajib  and  Darb  'Umar  and 
“  the  Suq  ”  which  is  probably  the  Suq  al-Kablr. 

In  another  MS.  3  WH  pD2  “WO  is  given 

as  in  the  Musasa  and  seemingly  near  the  pD2  nsnyEPN  “1N*T 

robnpn  mw. 

Under  Ibn  Duqmaq’s  description  of  the  masjids  in  the 
Musasa4  we  find  under  masjid  Ibn  Bakr  that  on  the  Darb 
of  that  name  there  was  a  lane  leading  to  the  houses  of  the 

-ill  i) ,  which  is  mentioned  again  under  the  masjid 
mu'allaq  near  by.  The  dwelling  of  5Wn  may  be  one 

of  these  houses 5. 

Of  the  lanes  and  streets  connected  with  the  Musasa  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Tajib,  which  was  mostly  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  the  historians.  This  is  not  a  street  from  the 
Musasa  but  is  joined  to  it  by  some  four  or  five  of  the  lanes. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  gives  a  list  of  the  eight  masjids  on  what  he 
calls  the  remaining  ruins  of  Tajib  6.  He  speaks  there  of 
Zuqaq  and  of  Darb  iLJuJI  joined  to  Tajib  by  a 

lane,  and  a 

Makrizi  makes  the  Tajib  join  the  Khatt  Mahara,  and 
says  that  on  it  is  the  Darb  at  the  end  of  the  eastern 

wall  of  the  fortress  7.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 

1  IV,  p.  49.  2  IV,  p.  22. 

5  T-S.  16.  137.  4  IV,  p.  81. 

5  Another  mill  jsnmbs  jinNE  has  been  noted  on  p.  18. 

0  IV,  p.  8r.  7  I,  p.  297,  see  above,  p.  29. 
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Fustat,  being  named  after  the  mother  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  'Amr. 

In  the  documents  the  following  entries  occur : — 

nbhp  nanyoiw  2'in  1222  nvon  unta 

inmar  2^d  *>21  pn  ^2  nrota  nb  yvD  1  nnaw  y5  pon 
1 . , .  Dy  p«  i*n»y  us  tubk  iwin  nix  ^  pyno 

The  person  for  whom  the  document  was  drawn  up  was 
n«2“i2i?N*  12K  P  ’’Diro  tsAn. 

pNpT  'B  (nnyo  "12  |N23^N  *Db5>K  12X)  ^  '"l!?N  *lN"l!?K 

12K  pK  3K2V^M  12K  n2*HP  2^71  B32  ',"11  fnnt/K  1N1JI 

ryiw 

The  pNpr  and  the  n2'"iT  do  not  appear  to  be 

mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Tajlb  was  also  spoken  of  in  a 
MS.  dealt  with  above  3. 

The  Zuqaq  ^  is  thus  described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  4  : — 

...  ^ A_9^  1  v>o  jib 

...  1  AJU^  M.) 

At  the  time  of  his  writing  it  was  all  ruins. 

In  a  document  of  1203  a.  d.  5  a  property  is  thus  spoken 
of : — 

'3  Y22  p  [p]Kp[t]2  Piny»fjN  [pNpT^2  Yl/K]  iYV3a!>K  Ttnbti 

♦  t  pD2  [nBn]yrf>K  nnaiw  ynbt*  mvra  nnpw  nm 

...»  5>isijK  12K 

In  a  fragment  which  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century  6, 
mentioning  YD^nn  nyn?'  il  'i'o  Kin  nB^K  12K  7*^**,  and  a 
some  property  is  described  as  qny^K  PKPT^  i>iK  '3 
[1  Y2]2  pK2,  probably  a  house  formerly  called  the  house  of 
NI2NJ  pK :  this  may  be  the  same  zuqaq.  "P"i:6k  2"i"6k  is 


1  T-S.  13  J  325,  a.  d.  1215.  2  T-S.  8  J  614. 

3  T-S.  16.  172,  see  p.  30  above.  See  also  below,  T-S.  12.  562,  p.  34. 

4  IV,  p.  14.  5  T-S.  12.  602.  6  T-S.  12.  483. 
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mentioned  again  in  another  document,  and  is  spoken  of 
below 1. 

To  the  Zuqaq  *V2  there  are  two  MS.  references,  one 
of  A.  D.  1076  2  and  one  of  A.  d.  1120  3 ;  the  former  speaks 
of  JN2T  ns  pxpn  pkpt^n  '2  nvxssiwn  nvsn  : 

the  latter,  of  which  much  is  lost,  mentions  pnta 
|Nnr  ns  pxpm  qinys^x  naw  *m5>k  pxpr^x  'a  nbato  -m  sKsoan. 

Beside  these  houses  the  following  places  are  named : 
obivbx  nxn  ^ao^x  nyxp^x ;  nysp^s*  tnn  sdi  'a  rrpDa^K ; 
Pnd!>n ;  pnanta  pnxn  jo  nasiw  nxn^x;  n^vss^x;  ^xnsn^N; 
ssn ;  q'xsp  psn  spyn  mxa  nxn  (on  the  south  of  the  houses) ; 
qxn^Nn  nanys^K  , . .  (on  the  north) ;  qnys^N  nx-iaiw 
'SNsn^N  psa  (on  the  east) ;  and  apparently  the  lane  ns 
on  the  west  separating  between  the  houses  and  nxni?x 
*rh  p&a  roio  nanys^x. 

Ibn  Duqmaq,  speaking  of  ^b)  4,  says  that  it  begins 

opposite  the  Masjid  ;  that  it  formerly  penetrated  into 
the  Suaiqat  al-Ashraf,  but  did  not  in  his  day.  He  does  not 
mention  the  Musasa. 

D^isiw.  Other  mention  is  made  of  a  majlis  (assembly)  in 
the  documents :  one  says 5  fPB  P  ♦  .  •  *  ♦  •  pnpJG  D^D  '2 
♦  ,  ♦  D^S,  and,  D^S  yYl'  D^D  EDI  'a. 

A  small  piece  of  paper  6  reads  : — 
nail  nnos  2x2)  , . ,  d!>:»S>k  nxn  $>2d5>k  nyKpiw  pr^miw 
is  rtan  js  nnos^K  jxn  naxji?N  pxpr^N  'a  .  ♦  ♦ ♦  p|Kpjfta 

rrawssiw  rrnw 

The  note  of  Makrizi  on  the  synagogue  in  the  Musasa 
already  quoted  7  informs  us  that  the  Jewish  tradition  was 
that  this  synagogue  was  the  uJs^  of  the  Prophet  Elias. 

There  was  a  house  named  nyxp  (nanyD^N  "wAk 

1  See  p.  37,  line  8.  2  T-S.  16.  5. 

3  T-S.  12.  562.  4  IV,  p.  18.  5  T-S.  8.  243. 

0  Without  class-mark  at  present.  7  See  above,  p.  29. 
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nytfp),  as  appears  from  a  document1  which  seems  to  describe 
it  as  being  pNpr^N  N"in  ytc  u  “vaata  pun  ivd  UNttoan 

naw  "V*3^«.  This  had  been  the  dwelling  of  jT  |DNnrf>N  UN 
♦  .  *  and  was  in  the  part  possession  of  UN 

2$by  p  yiT  riN'T^N  'Mk,  uni^n  spy,  and  un  t»b6k. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  place  called  <js>j Jl  ac\s  upon  the 

Hart  <jx ijJi  which  adjoins  the  Suq  Bar  bar,  and  which  is 
on  or  near  the  Zuqaq  2 ;  but  as  nj?Np  may  signify 
courtyard  or  place  it  may  be  a  general  term  here.  These, 
however,  if  not  the  same,  must  have  been  very  near  one 
another.  One  may  note  the  tank  described  as  “  rppData 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  this  nysp  3,”  and  that  the  term 
rf>m  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  quotation  means  a  portico 
or  vestibule. 

Of  pattaptf 4  (the  repositories,  the  magazines)  we  may 
have  another  note  in  D5N:  HINT  U  TOKtata 

mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  house  of  the  Head  of 
the  Captivity  in  the  Musasa  5. 

This  house  is  described  as  "ifcO^K 

*]DV  runs?  noHp^N  in  one  document 6,  and  in  the 
quotation  above  simply  n»np!>N  7.  It  is  spoken 

of  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  twice  8,  as  being  separated  from  a  masjid 
by  d^ail  JusM  and  as  having  on  its  western  side  the 
zuqaq  ^  dl*.  The  Suq  of  the  same  name  is  described 
as  being  separated  from  Mahars  Banana  by  the  place  of 

hy\  9. 

There  is  another  document  speaking  of  naHjHD/N  10 

n^NT3^N  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  same  house :  on  the 
same  MS.  are  *pK3&N  3'Wk,  ♦ , , ,  bx  tide 

1  T-S.  16.  1 17.  2  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  13,  and  p.  84,  line  16. 

3  See  above,  p.  34,  line  9.  =  piscina,  and  signifies  a  tank  or 

o  f  > 

basin,  primarily  for  the  ablution  before  prayer  known  as  ,  but 

afterwards  used  for  any  tank. 

4  lb.,  line  10.  5  T-S.  16.  137  ;  see  above,  p.  32,  line  15. 

6  T-S.  8.  150.  7  From  T-S.  12.  562  ;  see  p.  34,  line  10. 

8  IV,  pp.  24,  34.  9  IV,  p.  36.  10  T-S.  12.  50. 

D  2 
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a'Wfc*  'bv  bshbit,  sps^x  3[m  ?].  There  was  a  c^aII  jl ijj 
near  the  masjid  J mentioned  above  l.  The  rWD'^X  *MDD 
does  not  appear  in  Ibn  Duqmaq. 

^xm^xi  nanyo^x  ,  ,  , 2.  In  the  reference  given  this 
place  or  house  is  stated  to  be  north  of  a  house  of  which 
the  south  border  is  epXBp  px  “lfcO  and  the  east  px  2xm 
VDXDrtx  with  JX3T  m  on  the  west  apparently,  separating 
the  house  from  fXD^X  px  HXT.  In  another  MS. 3  the 
eptyx^x  “1XT  is  on  the  north  of  a  house  of  which  the  south 
side  adjoins  fXEXJ^X  nay  nxn!>X,  the  east  a  road  to  the  n:iE2 
and  the  west  ibdx^x  p  pnta  r6n^x  QW  “ix“Ax.  This 
house  is  described  as  in  Fustat  in  ruiM  on  the  road  leading 
to  ppnx^X  and  pDX3D'*D^X.  Ibn  Duqmaq  notes  a 
sl/^l 4  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  two  entrances  from 
Suq  Bar  bar  to  Suaiqat  Nuam.  A  suaiqat  is  spoken 

of  under  the  into  which  that  lane  used  to  enter, 

but  did  not  in  the  historian’s  day. 

nonxpE^x  am  is  spoken  of  in  a  document  of  a.d.  1261 5 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

am  ^axa  -nma  nvivc^x  aaa  *n  nix  w»yo  n^x  mnn  ynn 

nonxpD^x  ama  spy' 

Ibn  Duqmaq  describes  the  Darb  as  being  dJUl  Jc- 
Jl  shsU-a,  and  that  the  Darb  as-Salsalah  was  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  of  this  Darb  into  the  Suaiqat  al-  Yahud. 
The  house  with  which  the  document  deals  is  called  rVHxifcx : 
and  may  seem  to  have  some  connexion  with  a  ruined  part 
described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq,  called  the  ^lil  ^  6,  which  was 
immediately  south  of  the  Suaiqat  Nuam  spoken  of  above. 
Another  MS. 7  apparently  speaks  of  this  ^ in  1214  a.d. 
when  two  owners  of  houses  agree  to  build  a  strong  gate 
upon  the  place :  pr1*  fxbxDD  p'fn  3xn  mmo^x  yvw  *6x  by  f>yr*i 

1  IV,  p.  24.  2  See  above,  p.  34,  line  12. 

2  T-S.  13  J  39,  *  IV,  p.  47. 

5  T-S.  12.  549  with  564. 

7  T-S.  13  J414. 


6  IV,  p.  53- 
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'by  axabx.  A  ^;lll  is  recorded1,  au^ 

and  both  meaning  a  spacious  area,  a  piazza. 

There  is  one  document  which  is  full  of  detail,  although  it 
is  badly  written  on  a  narrow  strip  of  vellum  not  more  than 
3  cm.  wide  2 : — 

6  runt  3)5  min'  rn  nnt?  im^xi  y5  bn-ox  to  pr  xnpan  prftr*  6 
^  'n^x  nxn^x  poa  p  yn"i!>x  'by  p  jnn  -nnn  y^nn'  to  ^xiei? 
xnxtsaxbx  to:6x  pn]ni?x  nay  'ni?x  nn^xi  jy  nnaax  nxsy  onno 
'i  i^xi  5>ab!>x  nyxp^x  nxn  n5n  naom  qnyD^x  naDc&x  mvm 
pnxm^w  n^x  ^oi>xi  nxsp^x  mEyxi’xi  nxpinDE&xi  ^xy^x  pxba 
nD'h  pxa  qnyc&x  pxpr^x  p  xEnnnx  'nbx  ixibx  nxn  nsao^x 
nao^bx  5qxpd!>x  x.n^x  nao  hancAx  pnci>x  ^y  ynx&a^x  in  'jxniw 

n»nx  p'D  p  nnx^x  ns^x  nan 

Tna^x  nnn^x  was  called  one  of  the  lanes  of  nTO  px  pxpT 3 
and  it  communicated  with  the  Musasa  by  that  zuqaq. 
Possibly  xnxtwxbx  refers  to  the  house,  and  means  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  following 4 :  pnaa  nay  nxn  n^n 
nxn^x  xnnxia  ran®  pnani  ptrppi  xnnax  p  nans?  unni^x 
XHX^ax^X.  There  was  a  s*  which  belonged  to 

Abl  Bakr  Mahmud  bin  '  All  and  was  on  the 

The  nv'b'i  px  pxpt,  and  the  nxtty  Dnn»  recorded  in  the 
document  may  be  found  under  the  heading  l*)h  <jbj  5, 
where  it  says  that  the  zuqaq  is  entered  from  the 

y+z  u*js?  and  is  open  to  the  :  and  these  latter  are 

spoken  of  as  coming  the  westerly  one  from  Tajlb  and  the 
eastern  from  Mahara6.  We  have  here  the  name  nan 
(pilgrimage)  given  seemingly  to  the  masjid  on  the  Zuqaq 
Dalama,  while  the  historian  only  records  that  there  is  one 
there. 

The  few  lanes  and  places  of  the  town  which  are  outside 


1  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  36. 

3  See  above,  p.  33,  line  22. 
5  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  24. 


2  Not  yet  classed. 
4  T-S.  10  J  7 10  (2). 
6  IV,  p.  29. 
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the  Qasr  and  not  in  the  district  of  the  Musasa  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  must  now  be  recorded  with  less  attempt  at 
order. 

This  is  spoken  of  in  three  MSS.  \  one  of  which 
gives  iT>nb^n  “1VE2  and  the  other  two  mention 

it  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  Suq  al-Kabir.  The 
jtej  (“lane  of  the  mistress”)2  is  said  to  begin  from 

the  gate  of  the  Suq  near  the  Darb  ‘Umar,  and  is  so  named 
from  a  concubine  of  Pharaoh  ;  while  in  the 

enumeration  of  masjids3  there  is  a  mentioned  as 

near  the  Darb  ‘Umar. 

A  3Y7  is  spoken  of4  which  one  may  perhaps 

identify  with  the  5  which  was  on  the  right  of 

the  entrance  from  Mahars  Banana  to  the  Hamam  as-Saidah. 

A  "1X1 6  may  be  upon  the  Zuqaq  ±*Ji\ 

JaAih  where  was  that  person’s  house. 

A  ntDinbx  3K3 7  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  description 
of  the  at,L~s  which  was  on  the  Suq  Wardan. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  a  Waqf  and  the  written  waqf  was 
nailed  to  its  gate,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  aL^H  ^ 

<Lo  UAJ1. 

There  is  also  one  notice  of  the  b'l  *22  a'ba  8. 

These  notes,  rough  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  further  the 
researches  of  others  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
There  are  a  few  other  references,  too  vague  to  be  included 
among  them,  and  in  the  quotations  given  houses  and 
localities  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  because  the 
historians  do  not  appear  to  mention  them.  A  few  of  the 
MSS.  referring  to  the  synagogues  should  be  interesting  to 
an  Arabic  expert,  and  of  course  there  will  be  numerous 
documents  in  the  collection  that  give  other  details  which 
will  have  escaped  an  unpractised  eye. 

1  T-S.  12.  552,  12.  694,  and  16.  117.  2  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  21. 

3  IV,  p.  80.  4  T-S.  12.  605.  5  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  26. 

6  T-S.  13  J  3J6,  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  18. 

7  T-S.  8.  101,  Ibn  Duqmaq,  IV,  p.  38. 


8  T-S.  8.  130. 
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It  only  remains  to  record  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  David 
Yellin,  of  Jerusalem,  for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  infor¬ 
mation,  and  revising  the  proofs  as  far  as  opportunity 
served,  thus  rendering  me  a  considerable  service. 


Ernest  James  Worman. 
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THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  ENGLISH  JEWS1. 

Having  already  surveyed  the  manner  in  which  a  Jewish 
community  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in  England,  and  the 
Jewish  religion  which  was  at  first  extra-legal  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  which,  but  for  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown, 
would  have  involved  serious  criminal  consequences,  was 
at  length  legalized  by  being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Toleration  Act ;  it  remains  to  consider  the  legal  rights  of 
professed  Jews. 

This  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  here  into  two 
heads,  civil  and  political  rights ;  for  though  it  is  true 
that  these  two  adjectives  are  really  synonymous,  the  one 
being  a  Latin  word  and  the  other  its  Greek  equivalent, 
and  that,  in  a  country  with  a  popular  form  of  government, 
no  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
them,  yet  the  distinction  is  intelligible  and  useful  for  our 
present  purpose  ;  civil  rights  including  the  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  wrong  both  person  and  property,  and  political 
rights  the  power  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  obvious  intention  of  some  of 
the  enactments  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  to  exclude  from  any  share  in  the  government  all  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  as  to  civil 
rights,  with  which  we  will  first  deal,  there  were  no  special 
enactments  concerning  the  Jews,  and  they  had  to  take  the 
law  as  they  found  it,  without  any  exceptions  in  their 
favour  in  cases  where,  owing  to  their  own  peculiar  customs 
and  laws,  it  would  have  been  not  unreasonable  to  look  for 
them. 

We  have  seen  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in 

1  This  paper  forms  the  eighth  of  the  series  on  “The  Jews  and  the 
English  Law.” 
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1290  there  had  been  in  force  several  statutes  exclusively 
relating  to  them,  but  that  these  statutes  could  not  affect 
the  Jews  on  their  return  in  the  seventeenth  century  because 
they  were  no  longer  in  the  position  of  bondsmen  of  the 
king;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  applying 
the  common  law  of  the  land  to  the  Jews  that  had  been  in 
vogue  before  their  banishment,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  status  of  villenage 
which  no  longer  existed,  could  be  and,  when  substantial 
justice  would  thereby  be  done,  actually  was  revived  by  the 
courts  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  such  application  was 
most  necessary  were  the  celebration  of  marriage  and  the 
administration  of  the  oath  in  courts  of  justice.  The  law 
as  to  the  marriage  of  Jews  must  be  left  to  a  separate 
article,  and  it  will  suffice  now  to  deal  with  the  capacity  of  a 
Jew  to  be  a  witness,  and  his  right  to  be  sworn  in  a  manner 
binding  upon  his  own  conscience,  namely,  on  the  Pentateuch 
or  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  upon  the  New  Testament. 

Lord  Coke  \  writing  anterior  to  the  resettlement,  lays 
down  that  an  infidel  cannot  be  a  witness,  and  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  he  meant  to  include  Jews,  whom  he 
generally  calls  infidel  J e ws.  Sir  Matthew  Hale — in  a  passage 
of  his  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  which,  though  the 
work  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1676,  must  have  been  written  before  the  point  was 
decided  by  the  Courts,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
decision — takes  a  very  different  view.  “  It  is  said,”  he 
writes,  “  by  my  Lord  Coke  that  an  infidel  is  not  to  be 
admitted  as  a  witness,  the  consequence  whereof  would 
also  be  that  a  Jew  (who  only  owns  the  Old  Testament) 
could  not  be  a  witness.  But  I  take  it,  that  although  the 
regular  oath,  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England, 
is  ‘  tactis  sacrosanctis  Dei  evangeliis,’  which  supposeth 
a  man  to  be  a  Christian,  yet  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  in 
foreign  contracts  between  merchant  and  merchant,  which 
are  many  times  transacted  by  Jewish  brokers,  the  testi- 

1  Co.  Lit.,  6  b. 
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mony  of  a  Jew  ‘  tacto  libro  legis  Mosaicae  ’  is  not  to  be 
rejected,  and  is  used,  as  I  have  been  informed,  among  all 
nations.  Yea,  the  oaths  of  idolatrous  infidels  have  been 
admitted  in  the  municipal  laws  of  many  kingdoms,  espe¬ 
cially  ‘  si  iuraverit  per  verum  Deum  creatorem,’  and  special 
laws  are  instituted  in  Spain  touching  the  form  of  the 
oaths  of  infidels.  And,”  he  adds,  “it  were  a  very  hard 
case,  if  a  murder  committed  here  in  England  in  presence 
only  of  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  that  owns  not  the  Christian 
religion,  should  be  dispunishable,  because  such  an  oath 
should  not  be  taken,  which  the  witness  holds  binding,  and 
cannot  swear  otherwise,  and  possibly  might  think  himself 
under  no  obligation,  if  sworn  according  to  the  usual  style 
of  the  Courts  of  England.  But  then  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  credit  of  such  testimony  must  be  left  to  the 
Jury1.”  It  was  not  long  before  the  point  had  to  be 
decided.  In  the  case  of  Robeley  v.  Langston,  which  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the  month  of 
January,  1667,  several  Jewish  witnesses  were  produced 
and  the  Chief  Justice  swore  them  upon  the  Old  Testament 
only ;  whereupon  an  objection  to  their  evidence  was  taken 
on  the  ground  that  if  it  was  false,  it  would  not  render  them 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  but  the  Court  overruled 
the  objection2.  The  same  practice  was  adopted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  though  it  was  apparently  not  found 
necessary  to  introduce  it  until  Michaelmas  Term,  1684, 
when  “a  Jew  being  to  put  in  an  answer  upon  a  motion,  it 
was  ordered  that  he  should  be  sworn  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  should  be  present  to  see  him 
sworn3.”  Nevertheless  the  swearing  of  Jews  in  this 
manner  was  for  some  time  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  as 
such  we  find  references  to  it  in  the  reports,  for  instance,  in 
the  report  of  Francia’s  trial  for  high  treason,  in  1717, 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  Gonsales  was 
sworn  on  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1729, 

1  Hist .  Placit.  Goronae,  part  II,  p.  279. 

2  2  Keble,  p.  314.  3  1  Vern.,  p.  263. 
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in  the  case  of  Gomez  Serra  v.  Muncz,  there  is  a  note  that 
“the  bail  in  this  case  being  both  Jews  were  suffered  to  put 
on  their  hats  while  they  took  the  oath  1.”  At  length,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1744,  the  whole  question  was  discussed 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Omychund  v.  Barker,  in  which 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the 
three  common  law  courts,  decided  that  all  persons  who 
believe  in  a  supreme  being,  who  will  punish  them  if  they 
swear  falsely,  are  competent  witnesses,  and  should  take 
the  oath  in  the  form  binding  upon  them  according  to  the 
tenets  of  their  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  judgment 
Chief  Justice  Willes  says,  “  It  is  plain  both  from  Madox’s 
History  of  the  Exchequer ,  pp.  167  and  174,  and  from  Selden , 
vol.  Ill,  p.  1469,  that  the  Jews  here  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  the  Third  were  both  admitted  to 
be  witnesses  and  likewise  to  be  upon  juries  in  causes 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  that  they  were  sworn 
upon  their  own  books  or  their  own  roll,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  I  will  likewise  oppose”  [to  Lord  Coke’s  assertion] 
“the  constant  practice  here  almost  ever  since  the  Jews 
have  been  permitted  to  come  back  again  into  England  ; 
viz.,  from  the  19  Car.  II  (when  the  cause  was  tried  which 
is  reported  in  2  Keble  314)  down  to  the  present  times, 
during  which  I  believe  not  one  instance  can  be  cited  in 
which  a  Jew  was  refused  to  be  a  witness  and  to  be  sworn 
on  the  Pentateuch  2.” 

The  Court  further  held  that  perjury  might  be  assigned  in 
cases  where  the  special  form  of  oath  had  been  administered. 
The  objection  that  this  could  not  be  done  was  taken  by 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  who  desired  to  exclude  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  persons  of  the  Gentoo  religion  taken  on  commis¬ 
sion  in  India  on  the  ground  that  the  words  tactis  sacris 
evangeliis  were  necessary  words  in  an  indictment  for 
perjury.  Upon  this  objection  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker 
said,  “  This  is  not  true  in  fact ;  but  supposing  it  was,  yet 
this  is  not  the  only  case  where  witnesses  cannot  be  prose- 

1  See  XV  St.  Tr.,  p.  961  and  2  Strange,  p.  821.  3  Willes,  p.  543. 
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cuted,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  prosecuting  them  where 
the  depositions  are  taken  out  of  England ;  but  if  they  were 
here,  I  should  be  of  opinion  they  might  be  indicted  upon 
a  special  indictment,  for  I  do  not  think  tactis  sacris  evan- 
geliis  are  necessary  words,  for  several  old  precedents  are 
that  the  party  was  iuratus  generally,  or  debito  more  iura - 
tus1.”  And  Chief  Justice  Wilies  dealt  with  the  point  in 
the  same  way,  saying,  “  This  objection  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  already  answered  by  the  Chief  Baron,  and  it  may 
receive  two  plain  answers ;  first  that  these  words,  supra 
sacrosancta  Dei  Evangelia  or  tactis  sacrosanctis  Dei  Evan - 
geliis  are  not  necessary  to  be  in  an  indictment  for  perjur}\ 
They  have  been  omitted  in  many  indictments  against  Jews, 
of  which  several  precedents  have  been  laid  before  us ;  and 
they  are  not  in  the  precedents  of  such  indictments  which 
I  find  in  an  ancient  and  very  good  book,  entitled  West's 
S imboliography ;  but  it  is  only  there  said  supra  sacramen- 
tum  suum  dixit  et  deposuit  or  affirmavit  et  deposuit. 
Besides,  this  argument  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  a  good 
deal  too  much ;  for  if  there  were  anything  in  it,  many 
depositions  of  Christians  have  been  admitted,  and  many 
more  must  be  admitted  or  else  there  will  be  a  manifest 
failure  of  justice,  where  the  witnesses  are  certainly  not  liable 
to  be  indicted  ;  for  when  the  depositions  of  witnesses  are  taken 
in  another  country,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  never 
come  over  hither,  or  if  they  do  cannot  be  indicted  for 
perjury  because  the  fact  was  committed  in  another 
country  2.” 

It  is  plain  from  the  report  that  several  prosecutions  had 
been  instituted  against  Jews  for  perjury  because  precedents 
had  been  searched  and  brought  before  the  Court ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  prosecutions  must  have  been  very  rare,  for 
when  in  the  course  of  his  argument  the  Solicitor-General 
was  requested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  deal  with  the 
point,  he  declared,  “There  is  no  instance  of  a  Jew’s  being 
indicted  for  perjury.”  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee,  “I  have 
1  i  Atk.,  p.  43.  2  Wilies,  pp.  553,  554. 
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tried  a  Jew  myself  upon  an  indictment  of  perjury.” 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  insisted,  “  That  the  indictment  would 
not  be  wrong  against  a  Jew  if  it  was  tacto  libro  legis 
Mosaicae  V*  Half  a  century  later  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  that  a  Jew  who  professed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  4 
Christianity  might,  although  never  formally  admitted  to 
Christianity,  be  sworn  in  the  common  form  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against  Gilham,  one 
John  King,  a  money  broker,  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
sworn  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  said  that  he  was  born 
a  Jew  but  had  been  of  the  established  religion  since  he  had 
been  of  capacity  to  judge  for  himself,  and  that  he  now 
professed  to  be  of  that  persuasion.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  been  married  according  to  the  Jewish  rites,  and  that 
his  first  wife  had  been  a  Jewess,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  baptized  or  formally  renounced  the  Jewish  religion 
or  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  as  the  witness  considered  himself 
bound  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  that  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  so  taken  was  sufficiently  binding 1  2. 

As  questions  of  this  kind  occasionally  arose  3  the  Act 

1  i  Atk.,  p.  35.  For  the  report  of  the  case  see  1  Atk.,  pp.  21-30  ; 

1  Wilson,  p.  84,  and  Willes,  pp.  538-54. 

2  Rex  v.  Gilham  (1795),  1  Esp.,  p.  286.  See  also  6  T.  R.,  p.  265.  The 
validity  of  King’s  second  marriage  to  Lady  Lanesborough  had  been  before 
Lord  Kenyon  five  years  before  this  time.  See  Ganer  v.  Lady  Lanesborough, 

1  Parke,  p.  25. 

3  For  instance,  during  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1820,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  swearing  an 
Italian  witness,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Erskine  related  the  following 
anecdote.  “I  remember  a  case  to  have  occurred  when  I  was  at  the  bar. 
A  person  came  into  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Kenyon  or  Lord  Mansfield,  I  think  Lord  Kenyon.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  was  sitting  in  the  other  court — a  witness  came  who  did  not  describe 
himself  to  be  of  any  particular  sect,  entitling  him  to  an  indulgence,  but 
stating  that  from  certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind  he  could  not  swear 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  oath  ;  that  he  would  hold  up  his  hand 
and  would  swear,  but  would  not  kiss  the  book.  .  .  .  He  gave  a  reason 
which  appeared  to  me  a  very  absurd  one — ‘  because  it  was  written  in  the 
Revelations  that  the  angel  standing  upon  the  sea  held  up  his  hand.’  .  .  . 
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to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  oaths  (1  and 
1  Viet.,  cap.  105)  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  year 
1838.  It  provides  ££  that  in  all  cases  in  which  an  oath  may 
lawfully  be  and  shall  have  been  administered  to  any 
person,  either  as  a  juryman  or  a  witness  or  a  deponent  in 
any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  appointment  to  any 
office  or  employment,  or  on  any  occasion  whatever,  such 
person  is  bound  by  the  oath  administered,  provided  the 
same  shall  have  been  administered  in  such  form  and  with 
such  ceremonies  as  such  person  may  declare  to  be  binding ; 
and  every  such  person  in  case  of  wilful  false  swearing  may 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  perjury  in 'the  same  manner  as 
if  the  oath  had  been  administered  in  the  form  and  with 
the  ceremonies  most  commonly  adopted.” 

From  the  earliest  times  after  the  resettlement  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law  admitted  Jews  as  competent  witnesses 
and  allowed  them  to  take  the  oath  according  to  their  own 
usages.  They  also  showed,  still  further,  a  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  by  no  means  universal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
they  in  some  instances  actually  arranged  their  cause  lists 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  cases  in  which  it  was  known 
J ews  would  be  material  witnesses  to  be  heard  on  days  other 
than  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  for  example,  in  the  year  1677 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Warren  had  leave 
given  by  the  Court  to  alter  the  venue  from  London  to 
Middlesex  because  all  the  sittings  in  London  were  on 
a  Saturday  and  his  witness  was  a  Jew  and  would  not 
appear  that  day1.  Similar  indulgences  when  no  serious 
inconvenience  has  been  caused  have  frequently  been 

I  said  this  does  not  apply  to  your  case,  for  in  the  first  place  you  are  no 
angel,  secondly,  you  cannot  tell  how  the  angel  would  have  sworn  if  he 
had  been  on  shore.”  Lord  Kenyon,  having  consulted  Chief  Justice  Eyre 
held  that,  though  the  witness  was  not  of  any  particular  sect,  the  form  of 
oath  which  he  said  would  be  binding  on  his  conscience  (whether  his 
reason  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one)  ought  to  be  administered  to  him. 
(Haws.  Pari.  Deb.,  2nd  series,  vol.  II,  p.  912). 

1  2  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  271. 
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granted,  and  in  the  year  1900  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  post¬ 
poned  the  sitting  of  the  Long  Vacation  Court,  which  would 
have  taken  place  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  the 
present  President  of  the  Board  of  Deputies,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  leading  counsel  practising  in  the  Vacation 
Court.  This  example  was  still  more  recently  followed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  who  sat  late  and  so  arranged  his 
list  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  of  1904  that  the 
evidence  in  the  Jewish  libel  case  of  Fineberg  v.  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Schechita  Board 
should  be  concluded  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. 

In  the  same  generous  spirit,  if  we  may  make  a  short 
digression,  the  courts  in  enforcing  the  law  merchant, 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  common  law,  have  had 
regard  to  Jewish  religious  scruples  and  have  held  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  other  holy 
day  set  apart  by  the  Jews  for  religious  purposes  a  special 
circumstance  excusing  a  Jew  in  the  habit  of  observing  it 
from  performing  on  that  day  any  act  of  business  which 
otherwise  would  be  incumbent  upon  him  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  notice  of 
dishonour  must  be  given  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the 
actual  dishonour  of  the  bill  or  note,  and  in  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances  the  notice  is  not  given  within  a 
reasonable  time  unless  it  is  sent  off  on  the  day  after  the 
dishonour  of  the  bill ;  but  the  fact  that  such  day  is  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  a  Bank  Holiday  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  entitling  the  holder  or  indorser  of  the  bill  to 
give  the  requisite  notice  upon  the  day  following,  and  on 
the  same  principle  it  has  been  held  that  a  Jew  is  not 
bound  to  give  such  notice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  but 
may  wait  till  the  next  day,  and  the  same  principle  would 
extend  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  New  Year,  and  the  first 
and  last  days  of  the  Festivals  in  the  case  of  a  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keep  his  place  of  business  closed  on  those  days. 
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The  point  was  decided  as  long  ago  as  1811,  in  the  case  of 
Lindo  v.  Unsworth.  Then  the  bill  sued  on  had  been  dis¬ 
honoured  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  and  Messrs.  Hoare,  the 
bankers,  in  whose  hands  the  bill  was,  sent  to  give  notice 
of  the  dishonour  to  the  plaintiff  on  Monday  the  8th,  but 
that  being  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  he  being  by  religion 
a  Jew,  his  counting-house  was  shut  and  there  was  no  way 
to  communicate  the  notice  to  him  until  after  the  post  had 
been  dispatched.  On  the  9th  he  sent  off  a  letter  by  the 
post  giving  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill,  addressed 
to  the  defendant  at  Lancaster.  It  was  contended  that  the 
notice  was  bad,  but  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  as  follows  : — 
“  I  think  the  plaintiff  was  excused  from  giving  notice  on 
the  8th  upon  the  score  of  his  religion.  The  law  required 
him  to  give  notice  with  reasonable  diligence ;  and  I  think 
he  did  so,  if  he  sent  off  the  letter  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
the  termination  of  the  festival,  during  which  he  was 
absolutely  forbid  to  attend  to  secular  affairs.  The  law 
merchant  respects  the  religion  of  different  people.  For  this 
reason  we  are  not  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill  on  our  Sunday.  But  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  the  defendant  to  give  this  notice  on  the  8th  of  October. 
The  letter  sent  off  on  the  9th  is  therefore  sufficient,”  and 
there  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff1. 

Returning  from  this  digression  we  have  seen  that  the 
capacity  of  a  Jew  to  be  a  witness  was  decided  soon  after  the 
resettlement  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  view  held  by  Lord 
Coke.  That  great  jurist  had  also  expressly  laid  down  that 
a  Jew  was  incapable  of  bringing  an  action,  and  this  point 
also  had  soon  to  be  decided.  The  real  difficulty  of  admitting 
a  Jew’s  evidence  was  the  mode  of  administering  the  oath,  but 
the  alleged  incapacity  had  been  based,  not  upon  the  form  of 
the  oath,  but  upon  the  argument  that  the  testimony  of  infidels 
in  whatever  way  they  were  sworn  could  not  be  accepted. 

1  Lindo  v  Unsworth  (1811),  2  Com.,  p.  602.  See  also  Tassel  v.  Lewis 
(1695),  1  Lord  Raymond,  p.  743,  and  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882, 
sec.  49  (12)  and  sec.  92. 
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The  alleged  incapacity  to  sue  was  also  supported  by  similar 
reasoning.  Christianity  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,  those  who  did  not  profess  it  could  not  have  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  but,  whether  born  within  the  king’s 
allegiance  or  not,  must  be  aliens,  nor  could  they  be  alien 
friends,  but  must  be  regarded  as  alien  enemies,  even  though 
they  might  be  here  under  the  special  permission  of  the  king. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  report  of  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Calvin’s  case,  thus  lays  down  the  law :  “  All 
infidels  are  in  law  perpetui  inimici ,  perpetual  enemies  (for 
the  law  presumes  not  that  they  will  be  converted,  that 
being  remota  potentia,  a  remote  possibility),  for  between 
them,  as  with  the  devils,  whose  subjects  they  be,  and  the 
Christian  there  is  a  perpetual  hostility,  and  can  be  no  peace  ; 
for,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  2  Cor.  vi.  15  ‘Quae  autem  con- 
ventio  Christi  ad  Belial,  aut  quae  pars  fideli  cum  infideli  ?  ’ 
and  the  law  saith,  ‘  Iudaeo  Christianum  nullum  serviat 
mancipium,  nefas  enim  est  quern  Christus  redemit  bla- 
sphemum  Christi  in  servitutis  vinculis  detinere.’  Register 
287  ‘  Infideles  sunt  Christi  et  Christianorum  inimici.’  And 
herewith  agreeth  the  book  in  12  H.  8,  fol.  4,  where  it  is 
holden  that  a  Pagan  cannot  have  or  maintain  any  action 
at  all  V’  In  his  introduction  to  the  report  Coke  admits 
that  he  has  exercised  what  he  styles  the  right  of  every 
reporter  to  state  the  true  reasons  and  causes  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  way  that  seems  to  him  the  fittest  and  clearest 
for  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  consequence,  even  at 
the  time  the  report  was  very  severely  criticized.  Nathaniel 
Bacon  says  of  it :  “In  handling  this  case  the  honourable 
Reporter  took  leave  to  range  into  a  general  discourse  of 
Ligeance,  though  not  directly  within  the  conclusion  of  the 

9  yy 

case  \ 

Nevertheless  a  statement  of  law  made  by  so  high 
an  authority  was  generally  accepted,  and  we  find  the  very 

1  Rep.  VII.  17  a,  17  b. 

3  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Uniformity  of  the  Government  of  England,  part  II, 
cap.  8,  edition  of  1647,  p.  78. 
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words  of  Lord  Coke’s  proposition  embodied  in  Wingate’s 
Maxims  of  Reason  or  the  Reason  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England l.  Nor  was  the  doctrine  regarded  as  at  all 
unreasonable,  seeing  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  law  that 
a  person  excommunicated  by  the  law  of  holy  church  was 
at  this  time  incapable  of  bringing  an  action2.  It  was 
much  enlarged  upon  in  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the 
great  case  of  monopolies  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  Sandys,  where  the  question  for  decision  was  whether 
the  Company,  which  had  obtained  from  the  king  letters 
patent  conferring  upon  its  members  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  could  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  defendant  for  trading  thither  without 
licence.  It  was  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Indies  were  infidels  no  subjects  of  the  king  could 
trade  with  them  without  licence  from  the  kin<?  for  fear  that 
they  might  renounce  their  faith ;  for  the  king  has  the 
preservation  of  religion  by  the  law  vested  and  reposed 
in  him,  and  will  take  care  to  give  licence  to  traffic  to 
such  only  as  he  is  confident  will  never  waver  from  their 
profession.  In  support  of  this  contention  the  passage  in 
Coke  was  cited  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  prior  to 
the  expulsion  was  referred  to.  Upon  this  topic  Pollexfen 
in  his  speech  for  the  defendant  said :  “  My  lord,  pray  let 
us  consider  of  late  times  what  a  number  of  J ews  have  lived 
among  us  ;  should  we  declare  this  for  law  at  this  day,  that 
the  people  ought  to  use  them  as  alien  enemies,  strip  them, 
plunder  them,  knock  them  on  the  head,  kill  them  and  slay 
them?  What  would  be  the  consequence?  What  work 
would  this  make  ?  For  if  this  be  true,  what  they  assert  that 
they  are  perpetual  enemies,  then  we  can  have  no  peace  with 
them;  whoever  owes  a  Jew  anything  may  play  the  Jew 


1  Maxims,  edition  of  1658,  p.  10. 

2  Co.  upon  Lit.,  138  b.  This  disability  continued  until  1813  when  it  was 
removed  by  statute  (53  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  127,  sec.  3).  For  the  effect  of 
excommunication  and  its  employment  before  the  passing  of  this  statute 
see  Lecky,  Hist.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  494-6. 
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with  him,  never  pay  him ;  whoever  has  a  mind  to  anything 
he  has,  may  take  it  away  from  him ;  if  he  has  a  mind  to 
beat  him,  and  knock  him  on  the  head,  he  may  ;  there  is  no 
protection  for  him,  nor  peace  with  him.  My  lord,  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  true  that  the  Jews  being  under  the  curse, 
and  having  been  a  vagrant  people  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
having  no  prince  to  defend  them,  it  is  probable  they  have 
been  made  havoc  of,  and  our  kings  and  princes  have  made 
bold  to  do  with  them  according  to  their  own  pleasures; 
though  what  is  recorded  of  it  is  so  long  ago,  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  the  whole  truth.  But  I  think  they  are  no  precedents 
to  be  followed  now,  unless  they  had  been  followed  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  practice  and  authority  in  our  books  of  law1.5’ 
Sir  Kobert  Sawyer,  the  Attorney-General,  who  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs,  met  this  argument  by  saying  that  if  infidels 
came  into  England  under  a  safe-conduct,  then  until  such 
safe-conduct  was  formally  determined  by  the  king,  no 
subject  could  seize  the  person  or  goods  of  such  alien 
enemies,  and  that  even  when  the  safe-conduct  was  deter¬ 
mined  the  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  alien  enemies 
did  not  belong  to  the  subjects,  but  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  king.  And  this  he  illustrates  by  the  appropriation 
by  the  Crown  of  the  debts  due  to  the  Jews  and  the  property 
they  left  behind  them  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion 2.  The 
court  ultimately  decided  the  case,  which  was  pending  for 
nearly  two  }^ears,  from  Trinity  Term,  1683,  to  Hilary  Term, 
1685,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  important  arguments 
based  on  the  status  of  the  Jews  were  not  expressly  dealt 
with  in  the  judgments  3 *. 

Before,  however,  this  judgment  was  given,  the  point  was 
raised  in  a  separate  case  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1684.  The  case  is  noted  in  Lilly’s 

1  X  St.  Tr.,  p.  447. 

2  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the 
special  status  of  villeins  of  the  king  then  attaching  to  the  Jews. 

3  The  case  is  reported,  X  St.  Tr.,  pp.  371-554,  2  Shower,  pp.  366-72,  and 

Skinner,  pp.  132-7,  165-73,  197-204,  223-6. 
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Practical  Register  as  follows:  “A  Jew  brought  an  action, 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  Jew,  and 
that  all  Jews  are  perpetual  enemies  Regis  et  Religionist  But 
it  was  held  by  the  court  that  “  a  Jew  may  recover  as  well  as 
a  villein,  and  the  plea  is  but  in  disability  so  long  as  the 
king  shall  prohibit  them  to  trade  ;  and  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff1.”  The  notorious  Jeffreys,  a  great  stickler 
for  the  prerogative,  was  at  this  time  head  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decision 
given  in  favour  of  the  Jews  is  based  upon  the  king’s  right 
to  treat  them  as  villeins,  if  he  pleases,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  in  the  times  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1697,  the  point  was  again  referred 
to  in  Wells  v.  Williams  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  in 
arguing  which  case  counsel  said :  “  A  Jew  may  sue  at  this 
day,  but  heretofore  he  could  not,  for  then  they  were  looked 
upon  as  enemies.  But  now  commerce  has  taught  the  world 
more  humanity2,”  and  Serjeant  Salkeld,  in  his  report  of  the 
case,  indicates  that  the  doctrine  of  Coke  was  expressly  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  Court.  “Turks  and  infidels  are  not perpetui 
inimici ,  nor  is  there  a  particular  enmity  between  them  and 
us ;  but  this  is  a  common  error  founded  on  a  groundless 
opinion  of  Justice  Brooke  ;  for  though  there  be  a  difference 
between  our  religion  and  theirs,  that  does  not  oblige  us  to 
be  enemies  to  their  persons ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  God 
and  of  the  same  kind  as  we  are,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  in  us 
to  hurt  their  persons.  Per  Littleton  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper 
to  Charles  I),  in  his  reading  on  the  27  Ed.  Ill,  17.  M.S.3 — 
a  statute  wdiich  provides  that  a  merchant  stranger  shall  not 
be  impeached  for  another’s  debt  but  upon  good  cause,  and 
that  merchants  of  enemies’  countries  shall  sell  their  goods 
in  convenient  time  and  depart.  Nevertheless,  as  late  as 
1744  Chief  Justice  Willes,  in  giving  his  opinion  in  the  case 
of  Omychund  v.  Barker,  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 

1  The  Practical  Eegister  (1719),  vol.  I,  p.  4. 

3  1  Lord  Raymond,  p.  282.  3  1  Salk.,  p.  46. 
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question.  After  citing  the  passage  from  Lord  Coke,  he  says  : 
“  But  this  notion,  though  advanced  by  so  great  a  man,  is, 
I  think,  contrary  not  only  to  the  scripture,  but  to  common 
sense  and  common  humanity.  And  I  think  that  even  the 
devils  themselves,  whose  subjects  he  says  the  heathens  are, 
cannot  have  worse  principles ;  and,  besides  the  irreligion 
of  it,  it  is  a  most  impolitic  notion,  and  would  at  once  destroy 
all  that  trade  and  commerce  from  which  this  nation  reaps 
such  great  benefits.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
for  giving  us  the  light  of  Christianity,  which  he  has  denied 
to  such  great  numbers  of  his  creatures  of  the  same  species 
as  ourselves.  We  are  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to  do 
good  unto  all  men,  and  not  only  unto  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith  V* 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  common 
law  of  England  has  been  altered  and  developed  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times.  When  fairly  considered,  Sir  Bichard 
Brooke’s  opinion  (upon  which  Coke’s  doctrine  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  founded),  as  stated  in  the  year  book  (12  Hen.  VIII, 
fo.  4),  cannot  properly  be  called  groundless,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case  before  the  court,  in 
which  the  question  was  whether  an  action  of  trespass  would 
lie  for  beating  the  plaintiff’s  servant  and  taking  away  his 
dog  (“ quum  servum  suum  verberavit  et  unum  canem  (vocat 
a  bloodhound)  cepit  et  asportavit  ”),  to  lay  down  that  if 
a  lord  beat  his  villein,  or  a  husband  his  wife,  or  a  man  beat 
an  outlaw  or  a  traitor  or  a  pagan,  they  shall  have  no  action 
because  they  are  not  able  to  sue  an  action.  In  the  same 
way  the  statement  in  Calvin's  case  that  infidels  are  perpetual 
enemies  could  also  be  treated  as  merely  obiter  dictum ,  for  it 
also  was  irrelevant  to  the  issue  in  the  case,  which  was  whether 
persons  born  in  Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  in  England  aliens  or  natural 
born  subjects  and  so  capable  of  inheriting  lands  in  England. 
When  therefore  the  point  was  raised  in  the  courts  at  the 
end  of  Charles  IPs  and  in  William  Ill’s  reign,  it  was 


1  Willes,  p.  542. 
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possible  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  those  eminent  judges, 
and  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  country  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century 1. 

The  capacity  of  Jews  to  hold  land  or  other  real  property 
in  England  was  also  for  a  long  time  a  question  of  serious 
doubt  among  lawyers.  If  all  Jews,  whether  born  within 
the  realm  or  not,  were  aliens  and  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
king,  then  they  were  incapable  of  holding  land,  for  until 
the  year  1870  no  alien  could  hold  land  in  England.  The 
question  could  hardly  be  one  of  practical  importance  in  the 
early  days  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  for  the 
newcomers  were  all  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  their 
children  born  here  had  grown  up  that  it  called  for  serious 
attention.  By  this  time  Coke’s  doctrine  that  infidels  are 
perpetual  enemies  had  been  already  exploded,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  year  1718,  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  then  Attorney- 
General  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  a  person  born  in  England,  though 
a  Jew,  could  hold  and  enjoy  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in 
English  land,  and  that  on  his  death  it  would  descend  to 
,his  issue  as  the  lands  of  other  subjects,  and  not  be  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.  Some  five  years  later,  when  the  oath  of 
abjuration  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  JewTs  (by  10  Geo.  I, 
c.  4),  the  opinions  of  ten  of  the  most  prominent  counsel  of 
the  day  were  taken  upon  this  question.  Though  separately 
consulted,  they  all  agreed  that  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  born  in 

1  This  is  of  course  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  earlier  opinions  were 
groundless ;  on  the  other  hand  that  they  were  probably  well  founded 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Lord  StowelTs  judgment  in  the 
Le  Louis  case  decided  in  1817.  “With  professed  pirates  there  is  no  state 
of  peace.  They  are  the  enemies  of  every  country,  and  at  all  times  ;  and 
therefore  are  universally  subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.  An 
ancient  authority,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  composed  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  as  supposed  by  an  eminent  leader  in  those  expeditions, 
our  own  Richard  I,  represents  infidels  as  equally  subject  to  those  rights  ; 
but  this  rests  partly  upon  the  ground  of  notions  long  ago  exploded,  that 
such  persons  could  have  no  fellowship,  no  peaceful  communion  with  the 
faithful,”  2  Dodson,  p.  244. 
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England  or  a  free  denizen,  being  a  Jew,  may  purchase  lands1. 
However,  shortly  afterwards,  the  pre-expulsion  legislation 
against  the  Jews  was  unearthed  and  relied  on  in  support 
of  the  alleged  disability.  There  were  two  statutes  dealing 
with  the  matter.  In  1271  a  statute  or  ordinance  (55  Hen.  Ill) 
had  been  enacted,  prohibiting  Jews  from  holding  any  free¬ 
hold  lands  excepting  only  the  houses  then  in  their  possession 
in  which  they  were  actually  living,  but  four  years  later  the 
statute  de  Iudaismo  slightly  increased  their  power  to  acquire 
land,  for  the  right  was  granted  them  to  “  buy  Houses  and 
Curtilages  in  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  where  they  abide, 
so  that  they  hold  them  in  chief  of  the  King ;  saving  unto 
the  Lords  of  the  Fee  their  services  due  and  accustomed.” 

The  first  of  these  ordinances  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  statutes,  and  was  discovered 
by  Tovey  in  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  first  printed  by  him  in  his  Anglia  Iudaica  in  the 
year  1738  ;  its  authenticity  is,  however,  firmly  established, 
and  so  it  was  agreed  that  opinions  given  fifteen  years  earlier 
without  knowledge  of  its  existence  were  of  little  or  no 
value.  This  point  was  much  discussed  during  the  passage 
and  repeal  of  the  Jewish  Naturalization  Act  of  1753,  and 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Act  Lord  Temple  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  some  method  might  be  taken  to 
ascertain  this  question,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
judges  might  be  desired  to  attend  and  give  their  opinions 
upon  it,  but  the  motion  was  rejected,  principally  upon  the 
ground  that  the  judges  are  not  obliged  to  give  their  opinions 
to  the  House  upon  such  extra-judicial  questions,  where  no 
bill  is  depending2.  Even  as  late  as  1830  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  this  alleged  incapacity  still  existed,  for 
Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Jews  in  England , 
published  in  that  year,  is  unable  to  resist  this  conclusion  3, 

1  For  copies  of  these  opinions  see  Webb,  “The  question  whether 

a  Jew,  &c.”  pp.  42-6. 

3  2  Swanston,  p.  508  note,  from  Mr.  Coxe’s  MS.  notes. 

5  See  Introduction,  p.  v,  and  pp.  119-27. 
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and  in  the  same  year  that  unrivalled  Master  of  Real  Property, 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  then  Solicitor-General,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  one  Lewis  Levi,  asking  for  a  declaratory  law 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  Jews  to  hold  landed 
property  in  fee,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
concurred  entirely  with  the  petitioner  in  thinking  such  a 
law  was  necessary.  A  little  later  in  the  session  leave  was 
asked  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose  by  Colonel  Wilson, 
who  said  that  “  he  was  aware  that  the  opinions  of  the  high 
law  men  at  present  was,  that  the  Jews  might  hold  landed 
property  like  other  British  subjects ;  but,  though  that  was 
the  present  dictum  of  lawyers,  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  the  opinion  of  their  successors,”  and  added  that 
he  had  himself  been  dissuaded  some  years  before  from 
buying  some  landed  property  of  a  Jew  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could 
not  obtain  a  good  title  from  a  Jew.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  R.  Grant,  who  had  taken  up  the  Jewish 
cause,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
general  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  disabilities 
to  deal  with  them  piecemeal,  and  negatived  without  a 
division  L  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these 
ancient  statutes  could  have  no  application  to  the  Jews 
after  their  return  to  England  centuries  later,  when  the 
status  of  villeinage  no  longer  existed2;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  Jews  long  before  1846,  when  the  Ordinance 
of  Henry  III  and  the  Statute  cle  Iudaismo  were  formally 
repealed,  did  with  impunity  openly  hold  and  enjoy  landed 
estates  other  than  houses  in  towns  or  cities  in  which  they 
resided ;  a  well-known  instance  is  given  by  Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid,  Q.C.,  in  his  remarks  on  the  civil  disabilities  of 
British  Jews,  who  says  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  Lord 
Ellenborough  (who  died  in  1818)  gave  a  practical  proof 
of  his  concurrence  in  the  belief  that  Jews  might  hold 

1  Hansard,  2nd  series,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  236,  XXV,  p.  429. 

3  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  667-9. 
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land,  by  purchasing  without  hesitation  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  a  valuable  freehold  seat  at  Roehampton  h 

If  a  Jew  born  here,  or  otherwise  having  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  natural  born  subject,  was  capable  of  holding 
land  and  other  real  property,  then  there  was  nothing  in 
our  law  to  prevent  his  holding  an  advowson,  a  species  of 
real  property  which  confers  upon  the  owner  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  And 
so  a  Jew,  owning  an  advowson,  might  present  a  duly 
qualified  person  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  might  occur. 
It  must,  however,  be  evident  that  if  this  form  of  property 
had  been  frequently  possessed  by  Jews,  attempts,  which 
would  have  almost  certainly  proved  successful,  would  have 
been  made  to  abolish  it.  Indeed,  the  right  had  been  taken 
from  Roman  Catholics  by  various  statutes,  and  in  cases  of 
advowsons  owned  by  Papists  the  right  of  presenting  to 
the  benefices  when  they  became  vacant  vested  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  according  as  the 
livings  were  situate  in  the  several  counties  mentioned 
in  the  Acts 2.  Similarly,  in  the  Act  to  permit  persons 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by  Par¬ 
liament,  the  famous  Jew  Act  of  1753,  a  clause  was  inserted 
disabling  Jews  from  purchasing  or  inheriting  any  advowson 
or  right  of  patronage,  but  the  popular  clamour  raised  by 
the  passage  of  this  Act  was  so  great  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  felt  constrained  to  repeal  it  as  the  first  measure 
of  the  ensuing  session,  and,  as  the  repeal  was  of  the 
whole  Act,  the  clause  imposing  the  disability  was  also 
annulled3.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  under  no 
such  disability,  unless  the  statutes  or  ordinances  of  the 

1  p.  4.  See  also  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  argument  in  the  Bedford  Charity 
case,  2  Swanston  at  p.  51 1,  and  for  the  whole  subject  Lord  Lvndhurst’s 
remarks  in  introducing  the  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill  (1846)  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Hans.,  Pari.  Del.,  3rd  series,  vol.  LXXXV,  p.  1254. 

2  See  3  Jac.  I,  cap.  5,  secs.  18-21  ;  1  W.  &  M.,  cap.  26,  sec.  4  ;  13  Anne, 
cap.  13,  sec.  1,  and  Edwards  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1839),  7  Scott,  p.  676, 
and  5  Bing.  N.  C.,  p.  652. 

3  26  Geo.  II,  cap.  26  and  27  Geo.  II,  cap.  1. 
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pre-expulsion  period,  which  it  has  already  been  argued 
were  not  applicable,  imposed  it.  When  in  1846  these 
ordinances  were  formally  repealed,  as  there  was  no  clause 
dealing  with  advowsons  in  the  repealing  Act,  ‘any  doubt 
there  may  have  been  on  this  point  was  removed,  and, 
however  inconvenient  or  undesirable  it  may  be,  it  is  now 
undoubtedly  the  law  that  a  Jew  or  any  other  Dissenter, 
except  a  Roman  Catholic,  may  have  the  right  to  present 
to  a  vacant  living  in  the  Church  of  England 1.  In  the 
case  of  Jews,  though  not  of  other  Dissenters,  it  was  thought 
fit  in  1858  to  restrict  this  right  by  enacting,  in  the  Act 
which  enabled  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  modify  the 
form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  their  members  in  such 
a  way  that  Jews  could  take  it,  that  when  any  person 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  held  any  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  to  which  the  right  of  presentation  or  of 
appointment  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  annexed, 
such  right  should  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being2. 

A  Jew  therefore,  if  he  holds  an  advowson  in  his  own 
right,  may  present  to  a  living,  but  he  can  only  present 
a  duly  qualified  person,  that  is,  a  clerk  in  holy  orders, 
for  no  one  not  episcopally  ordained  will  be  instituted 
by  the  bishop.  A  Jew  was,  unless  he  had  previously 
renounced  his  religion,  incapable  of  becoming  a  clergyman ; 
and  therefore  Jews  who  had  committed  crimes  and  been 
convicted  of  them  could  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many  great  legal  writers,  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  which  other  malefactors,  on  a  first  conviction 
for  felony,  were  at  liberty  to  plead  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  This  right,  known  technically  as  rpvivilegiurm 
or  beneficium  clericcde,  originated  in  the  claim  which  in 
early  times,  when  Papal  supremacy  was  still  recognized, 

1  In  Mirehouse  v.  Rennell,  which  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1833  before  these  old  ordinances  had  been  repealed,  this  was  stated  to  be 
the  law  by  Lord  Wynford  in  7  Bligli.  N.  S.,  322. 

2  21  &  22  Viet.,  cap.  49,  sec.  4. 
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had  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  exemption  from 
temporal  jurisdiction,  and,  when  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law.  This  claim  had 
never  been  recognized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  England,  but 
the  privilege  in  question  had  been  regulated  by  a  number 
of  statutes,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II  any  person  convicted  of  felony  punishable  with 
death,  as  all  felonies  with  few  exceptions  such  as  petit 
larceny  then  were,  could  before  judgment  claim  his  clergy. 
The  result  of  the  granting  of  this  claim  was  that  the 
convict,  having  already  by  conviction  suffered  forfeiture 
of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  was  liable  to  be  kept  in 
prison  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  year  and,  if  a  layman, 
to  be  branded  in  the  hand,  after  which  he  could  not  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy  a  second  time,  but  was  subject  to  no 
further  penalty ;  but,  if  in  holy  orders,  he  was,  after  18  Eliz. 
c.  7,  discharged  without  any  further  punishment,  and  could 
again  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  however  often  he  might  be 
convicted  of  a  clergyable  offence.  Benefit  of  clergy  did  not, 
however,  apply  to  cases  of  treason  or  any  misdemeanour  less 
serious  than  felony,  and  was  especially  ousted  or  abolished 
in  the  case  of  murder,  robbery,  and  the  more  atrocious  kinds 
of  felony.  It  was  no  doubt  originally  allowed  only  to  those 
who  had  been  ordained  priest  or  deacon  and  had  “  habitum 
et  tonsuram  clericalem,”  but  had  been  demanded  on  behalf 
of,  and  gradually  conceded  to,  all  who  were  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  taking  part  in  the  service  of  the  church,  which 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  all  who  could  read.  But  the 
test  of  reading  was  not  a  severe  one,  for  it  became  reduced 
to  repeating  a  scrap  of  Latin,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  same 
three  words,  “  Miserere  mei,  Deus,”  which  became  known 
as  the  neck  verse,  and  was  probably  familiar  to  the  bulk 
of  the  criminal  classes.  Thus  the  privilege  was  retained  long 
after  its  original  cause  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  defended  as 
a  relaxation  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  common  law 
which  punished  many  offences  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
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nature  with  the  penalty  of  death.  But  it  was  never  ex¬ 
tended  to  persons  not  capable  of  holy  orders ;  by  no  means 
a  small  class,  including  women  and,  according  to  the  books, 
blind  persons  and  all  who  did  not  profess  the  Christian 
religion;  as  was  said  in  Poulter’s  case:  “The  common  law 
doth  not  deny  beneficium  clericatus,  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  but  in  certain  cases :  as  if  a  man  be  convicted  of 
any  heresy,  he  shall  not  have  his  clergy  for  any  felony,  Ac. 
The  same  law  of  a  Saracen,  Jew,  or  other  infidel.  Gvavius 
est  enim  divinam  quam  temporalem  laedere  maiestatem; 
the  same  law  in  case  of  high  treason  against  the  king1.’’ 
Such  persons,  if  they  offended,  were  left  to  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  common  law  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
The  unfairness  of  the  state  of  the  law  did  not  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  In  1623  women  convicted  of  grand  larceny  of 
goods  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  in  value,  and  in  1691 
women  found  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  men  entitled  to  clergy.  At 
length  in  1706  the  idle  ceremony  of  reading,  which,  as  the 
statute  says,  by  experience  had  been  found  to  be  of  no  use, 
was  dispensed  with  by  5  Anne,  c.  6,  s.  6,  which,  being  liber¬ 
ally  interpreted,  according  to  Sir  Michael  Foster,  “  entitled 
those  who  before  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  legal  incapacity 
for  orders,  as  Jews  and  some  others  were,  and  likewise  those 
who  in  presumption  of  law  wrere  not  qualified  in  point  of 
learning,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  law  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  2.”  It  should  be  added  that  the 
whole  system  of  benefit  of  clergy  was  swept  away  in  1827 
by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  28,  which  also  abolished  the  death 
penalty  for  all  felonies  which  had  formerly  been  clergyable. 
Sir  William  Blackstone  takes  a  view  contrary  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  wThich  have  been  quoted,  and  questions  wThether  it 
was  ever  ruled  for  law  that  Jews  were  before  1 706  incapable 
of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Happily  for  the  good  name  of  the 

1  ii  Co.  Rep.,  p.  29  b. 

2  Foster’s  Croivn  Cases ,  p.  306.  The  statutes  as  to  women  are  21  Jac.  I, 
cap.  6  and  3  &  4  W.  &  M.,  cap.  9. 
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Jewish  community  in  these  early  days,  this  was  a  purely 
academic  question,  for  the  Jews  in  England  did  not  commit 
the  crimes  for  which  this  privilege  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  granted,  as  Tovey,  speaking  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  says :  “  But  tho’  so  few  of  them  were  converted, 
in  this  Reign,  to  Christianity,  yet  in  some  measure  they 
lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  it,  by  a  regular  observance  of 
all  civil  duties.  For  I  find  no  complaints  against  them  of 
any  kind,  excepting  such  as  related  to  the  Custom-House ; 
from  which  they  cleared  themselves  by  pleading  the  King’s 
Patent1.” 

The  real  disabilities,  whether  civil  or  political,  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  Jews,  arose  almost  entirely  from  the  form 
of  oath  or  the  method  of  administering  it.  The  political 
disabilities  were  occasioned  by  the  tests  and  forms  of  oaths 
enacted  by  Parliament ;  the  civil  ones  for  the  most  part  by 
the  custom,  almost  universal  at  one  time,  of  administering 
the  necessary  oath  upon  the  New  Testament,  a  method 
wholly  unacceptable  to  a  conscientious  Jew.  Many  civil 
disabilities  were  no  doubt  imposed  by  the  statutes  aimed 
against  Popish  recusants,  but,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
these  statutes  were  not  enforced  against  the  Jews,  who, 
though  in  strictness  liable  to  the  penalties  enacted  by 
them,  were  regarded  as  exempt  by  reason  of  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  granted  by  Charles  and  James  II.  The  most  irksome 

1  Anglia  Iudaica,  p.  285.  The  passage  in  Blackstone  is  vol.  IV,  pp.  373, 
374,  but  all  the  authorities  are  the  other  way.  See  Fost.,  p.  306  ;  2  Hale, 
P-373  5  n  Co.  Rep.,  p.  29  b;  and  Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the  Crown ,  vol.  IV, 
p.  249.  Leach's  edition  of  1795,  who  says:  “Not  only  those  actually 
admitted  into  some  inferior  order  of  the  clergy,  but  also  those  who  were 
never  qualified  to  be  admitted  into  orders  (which  was  tried  by  putting 
them  to  read  a  verse)  have  been  taken  to  have  a  right  to  this  privilege, 
as  much  as  persons  in  holy  orders,  whether  they  were  persons  lawfully 
born  or  bastards,  aliens  or  denizens,  in  the  communion  of  the  church 
or  excommunicate,  within  the  common  benefit  of  the  law  or  outlaws, 
&c.,  so  that  they  were  not  heretics  convict,  nor  Jews,  Mahometans,  nor 
Pagans;  nor  under  perpetual  disability  of  going  into  orders;  admitting 
of  no  dispensation,  as  blind  and  maimed  persons  formerly  were,  and 
women  still  are/’ 
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of  all  these  disabilities  was  the  impossibility  for  a  Jew  to 
become  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  so  no  Jew 
could  exercise  any  retail  trade  within  the  city  boundaries, 
for,  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  of  London,  retail 
trade  in  the  city  was  strictly  confined  to  freemen.  By  the 
local  usage  of  the  city  the  oath  tendered  before  admittance 
to  all  those  entitled  to  the  freedom  was  always  administered 
upon  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  the  Jews  were  excluded. 
In  the  year  1739  an  attempt  was  made  to  allow  Jews  to  take 
the  necessary  oath  on  the  Old  Testament.  In  Trinity  term 
of  that  year  a  rule  was  obtained  in  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  against  the  city  chamberlain,  calling  upon  him  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  admit  Abraham  Bathom, 
a  person  duly  qualified,  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  To 
this  rule  a  return  was  made  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom 
to  administer  the  oath  of  a  freeman  on  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  Bathom  on  the 
New  Testament  he  refused  to  take  it,  although  he  was  not 
a  Quaker,  and  therefore  he  was  not  admitted.  The  case 
was  three  times  argued  at  the  bar,  and  finally  the  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Bobert  Baymond  delivered  the  resolution  of  the 
Court.  Upon  this  point  he  said  :  “  The  last  objection  made 
is,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  confine  the  oath  to  the  New 
Testament  in  trading  cities,  where  a  man’s  religion  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  ought  not  to  interfere.  But  the  question 
before  us  is  not  whether  upon  a  proper  application  the  Jews 
may  not  be  allowed  to  swear  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  they 
do  when  they  give  evidence ;  but  whether  this  custom  of 
taking  an  oath  in  the  usual  manner  is  unreasonable  upon 
the  face  of  it  ”  ;  he  then  cites  authorities  as  to  the  definition 
of  an  oath,  and  says  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  laud,  and  continues :  “It  was  said  that  the  law  does 
not  require  the  New  Testament  in  all  cases,  particularly 
as  to  evidence  given  by  Jews.  But  the  reason  of  that  is, 
because  all  courts  desire  to  have  the  best  security  they  can 
for  the  truth  of  the  evidence ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  known 
they  have  a  more  solemn  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  when 
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sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  for  that  reason  allowed. 
The  common  regular  way  of  swearing  is  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  we  say  that  a  custom  requiring  such 
a  regular  oath  is  bad?  The  1  Eliz.,  c.  1,  s.  19,  take  notice 
of  an  oath  upon  the  Evangelists,  and  the  abjuration  oath 
(till  altered  for  the  Jews  by  10  Geo.  I,  c.  10,  s.  18)  runs  upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  We  therefore  think  that  this 
is  a  good  return  and  allow  it  V* 

In  this  respect  Jews  were  in  an  inferior  position  to 
Quakers,  in  whose  favour  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed,  enabling  them  in  all  cases  where  an  oath  was 
required,  except  in  criminal  cases  or  to  save  injuries  or 
to  bear  any  office  or  place  of  profit  in  the  Government, 
to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  the  oath,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  excluded  from  civil  rights  upon  the 
ground  that  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  when  duly 
tendered  in  the  customary  form1 2. 

Thus  the  Jews  were  unable  to  become  citizens  of  London, 
and  were  in  consequence  by  the  by-laws  of  the  city 
excluded  from  all  retail  trade  within  its  boundaries ; 
wholesale  trade  was,  however,  open  to  them,  and  from 
the  first  days  of  their  return  several  of  their  number 
had  occupied  prominent  positions  as  merchants  in  the  city. 
In  addition  to  their  total  exclusion  from  all  branches  of 
retail  trades,  the  number  of  Jewish  brokers  permitted  to 
carry  on  business  in  the  city  was  strictly  limited  to  twelve, 
who  received  licences  from  the  court  of  aldermen.  These 
licences  they  were  allowed  to  transfer  upon  payment  of 
a  fine  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  in  the  course  of  time 

1  Rex  v.  Bosworth  (1739),  2  Strange,  pp.  1112-4. 

2  The  statutes  are  7  &  8  Will.  Ill,  cap.  34  ;  8  Geo.  I,  cap.  6&  22  Geo.  II, 
cap.  46,  sec.  36.  See  Rex  and  Morrice  v.  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  (1698), 
12  Mod.,  p.  190  and  5  Mod.,  pp.  399-403,  where  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  was 
compelled  by  mandamus  to  admit  a  Quaker  to  the  freedom  of  the  city ; 
and  Rex  v.  the  Turkey  Company  (1760),  2  Burn,  pp.  943  and  i,coo,  where 
a  Quaker  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  Turkey  Company 
upon  his  affirmation  without  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  regulating  the  Company. 
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became  a  valuable  perquisite 1 ;  but  if  a  Jewish  broker 
died  without  having  transferred  his  licence  the  appointment 
fell  to  the  city  and  might  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  place  of  a  Jewish  broker  was  thus  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  and  at  least  on  one  occasion  became  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  the  courts.  In  the  year  1750,  upon 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  Jewish  broker,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  that  his  place  as  broker 
might  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  but  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  held  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  an  office,  and  refused  the  petition  2. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  year  1829  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  “  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  relative  to 
wholesale  dealers  to  make  inquiry  and  report  as  to  the 
municipal  or  legal  impediments  by  which  Jews  carrying  on 
business  in  the  City  of  London  are  debarred  from  taking 
up  their  freedom  of  the  City  of  London.’’  In  consequence 
of  the  report  subsequently  sent  in,  an  Act  was  passed  on 
December  10,  1830,  by  the  common  council,  for  enabling 
persons  to  take  the  oath  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  religion3.  And  so  since  the  year  1831  the  custom  of 


1  ‘-As  much  as  £1,500  has  been  paid  for  a  broker’s  medal,  and  a  system 

of  disgraceful  jobbing  has  been  the  consequence  ;  a  Lord  Mayor  and  four 
Aldermen  next  in  succession  to  the  chair  having  formerly  conspired 
together  to  raise  the  customary  fee  for  transferring  a  broker’s  medal  from 
£100  to  £500  in  which  they  succeeded.  Taking  customary  fees  (however 
unjust)  might  perhaps  be  palliated  by  immemorial  usage  ;  but  may  it  not 
be  asked  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word, 
who  was  the  greatest  Jew,  my  Lord  Mayor  or  the  broker?  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  cases  should  have  occurred  where  a  broker  has  retaliated 
upon  his  lordship  ;  and  it  was  whispered  many  years  back,  when  these 
transactions  took  place,  that  by  threats  of  exposure  sums  have  been 
disgorged  and  paid  back  again  to  the  broker.’’  Brief  memoir  of  the  Jercs  in 
relation  to  their  civil  disabilities  by  Apsley  Pellott,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  published  in  1829. 

3  See  ex  parte  Lyons  (1750),  Ambler,  p.  89. 

3  See  Welch’s  Modern  History  of  the  City  of  London,  p.  167.  Journal,  105, 
fols.  5,  6. 
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administering*  the  necessary  oath  on  the  New  Testament 
onlv  was  no  longer  adhered  to,  and  Jews  have  without  anv 
Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  in  their  favour 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizenship  of  London. 

In  the  same  wav  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  the  various 
professions  was  due  to  their  iD ability  or  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  especially  where  these  included 
the  taking  of  an  objectionable  oath.  laid  down  by  those  who 
had  the  right  to  control  the  admission  of  candidates,  and 
not  to  any  impediment  created  by  the  general  law  of  the 
country.  It  is  sometimes  .said  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  some  colour 
is  lent  to  this  theory  by  the  existence  of  provisions  in 
certain  statutes,  namely  1  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  13.  s.  2.  2  Gen.  II. 
c.  31.  and  9  Geo.  II.  c.  26  obliging  ••  every  person  who 
shall  act  a-  a  Serjeant  at  Law.  Counsellor  at  Law.  Barrister. 
Advocate,  Attorney.  Solicitor.  Writer  in  Scotland.  Proctor. 
Clerk  or  Notary/’  under  pain  of  incurring  severe  disabilities 
and  forfeiting  j£joc.  to  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the 
first-named  Act.  Among  these  was  the  oath  of  abjuration 
(affirming  the  legality  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
renouncing  allegiance  to  the  exiled  H-:  use  of  Stuart  .  which 
ended  with  the  words  **  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian. " 
and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  by  a  self-respecting  Jew. 
In  the  year  1766  the  terms  of  the  abjuration  oath  were 
slightly  altered  (by  6  Geo.  III.  c.  53b  but  the  obnoxious 
final  words  were  still  retained.  But  these  oaths  had  not  to 
be  taken  before  admission  to  the  legal  profession,  but 

1  The  earlier  statutes  5  Eliz..  cap.  1.  see.  5.  and  7  Jac.  I,  cap.  6.  secs.  12- 
18.  providing  that  persons  entering  the  legal  profession  should  take  an 
oath  upon  the  evangelists  were  apparently  treated  as  no  longer  in  force, 
either  because  they  were  regarded  as  being  superseded  by  the  later  Acts, 
c-r  because  the  oaths  specified  in  them  had  been  abrogated  by  1  W.  <5:  M., 
cap.  8,  and  it  would  seem  from  sec.  25  of  the  Act  of  James  I  that  it  wa^ 
never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  temporary  Act.  These  statute? 
applied  equally  to  schoolmasters,  and  the  la?t  one  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  were  formally  repealed  in  18.16  by  9  &  10  Viet.,  cap.  50. 
sec.  1. 
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within  a  certain  time  afterwards 1.  That  time  was  origin- 
ally  three  months,  but  the  second-recited  Act  extended  it 
to  the  end  of  the  term  following  admission,  and  the  third 
to  six  months. 

In  the  first  year  of  George  II  an  indemnity  Act  was  passed, 
by  which  all  persons  who  had  neglected  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  any  office  or  employment  by  omitting  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths,  &c.,  are  indemnified  and  recapacitated 
provided  that  they  qualified  themselves  on  or  before 
November  28,  1738,  and  every  year  until  the  year  1868, 
when  the  enactment  of  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act  made 
their  continuance  no  longer  necessary,  similar  Acts  of 
indemnity  were  passed  enlarging  the  time  for  qualification 
till  some  day  in  the  following  year.  Therefore,  after  the 
reign  of  George  II,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Acts  recited 
to  prevent  a  Jew  from  entering  the  legal  profession,  if 
he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  not  a  very  serious  one, 
of  the  annual  indemnity  Act  not  being  re-enacted,  and  his 
accordingly  becoming  incapacitated  to  continue  to  follow 
his  profession  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by 
the  existing  Act. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  admission  to  the  legal  profession 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  certain 
persons  or  societies  who,  though  not  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  might  lay  down  conditions  with 
which  Jews  could  not  comply.  For  instance,  the  right 
to  admit  to  the  degree  of  barrister- at-law,  holders  of  which 
alone  are  entitled  to  plead  in  the  superior  courts  and 
are  therefore  considered  the  higher  branch  of  the  legal 
profession,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  vested  in  the 

1  The  position  of  Roman  Catholics  wishing  to  practise  the  law  was 
different,  for  the  statute  7  &  8  Will.  Ill,  cap.  24,  providing  under  pain 
of  incurring  the  penalties  of  praemunire  that  no  person  should  practise 
law  without  first  taking  certain  oaths  (none  of  which  were  obnoxious  to 
Jews)  and  making  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  effectually 
excluded  them,  prior  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1791,  from  all 
participation  in  the  legal  profession  except  the  calling  of  a  conveyancer 
which  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  statute. 
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Inns  of  Court.  These  are  voluntary  societies,  and  no 
member  of  the  public  has  an  inherent  right  to  be  admitted 
to  them 1.  Persons  once  admitted  members  must  then 
become  qualified  for  call  to  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
qualifications  which,  having  regard  to  the  statutes  already 
mentioned,  can  hardly  be  considered  unreasonable,  was  the 
taking  of  certain  oaths,  including  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
In  the  year  1833  Mr.  Francis  Goldsmid,  who  had  been 
previously  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  society,  applied  to 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  omit  the  final  words  from  the 
oath  of  abjuration.  There  was  some  discussion,  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  benchers,  during  which  Lord  Campbell,  who 
was  then  Mr.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  says  that  he  pointed 
out  the  hardship  to  be  imposed  upon  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  keep  his  terms  and  whose 
prospects  in  life  would  thus  be  suddenly  blasted ;  to  which 
Mr.  Clarke,  K.C.,  leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  at  that 
time  master  of  the  library,  replied :  “  Hardship !  no  hard¬ 
ship  at  all !  Let  him  become  a  Christian,  and  be  d - d  to 

him  !  ”  but  this  reply  was  not  taken  as  a  serious  argument, 
for  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  application 
should  be  granted,  and  Mr.  Goldsmid  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  afterwards  became  a  Q.C.  and  a  bencher  of 
his  Inn2. 

The  precedent  was  followed  by  the  other  Inns,  and  so 
a  disability,  which  had  long  been  supposed  to  exist,  was 
removed  without  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  Par¬ 
liament.  As  this  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  almost 
all  the  disabilities  of  this  kind  could  have  been,  and  in 
many  cases  were,  removed,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
append  the  relevant  entries  in  the  records  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn : — 


1  See  the  King  v.  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  (1825),  4  B  &  C.,  855  ; 
Neate  v.  Durwan  (1874),  L.  R.,  18  Eq.  127  ;  and  Manisty  v.  Kenealy  (1876), 
^24  W.  R.,  918  for  the  legal  position  and  argument  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

*  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ,  vol.  V,  p.  544  (note). 
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“  1827.  Dec.  27.  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  (19)  1  s. 

Isaac  Lyon  G.,  of  Dulwich  Hill  Ho.,  Surrey  Esq.”  1 
“  Special  Council  held  on  Jan.  25,  1833. 

Twenty  Benchers  present. 

Upon  the  application  of  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid,  gentle¬ 
man,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  relative  to  his  call  to  the 
Bar,  It  is  ordered  that  the  question  whether  a  person  of 
the  J ewish  persuasion  is  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  be 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  next.” 

“Special  Council  held  on  January  30,  1833. 

Nineteen  Benchers  present. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine, 
Mr.  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  was  unanimously  called  to 
the  Bar.” 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  the  benchers  on  this  occasion 
merely  followed  the  praiseworthy  example  wThich  had  been 
set  by  the  leaders  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession 
nearly  sixty  years  before.  And  here  again  it  will  be  well 
to  set  out  extracts  from  the  records.  In  the  draft  minutes 
of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen  Practisers  for  June  25,  1770, 
appear  the  following  notes2,  written  apparently  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  : — 

“No  Jew  to  be  bail  for  any  person  but  a  Jew. 

Abraham  Abrahams  )  ~  . 

Jacobs  J  *  ore  street  m  the  Artillery  Ground, 

admitted  as  attorneys.” 

In  another  document,  also  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  records,  the  exact  steps  by  which  the  admission 
wras  effected,  are  given.  It  reads  as  follows : — 

“  Oath  by  Jewish  Solicitor. 

Joseph  Abrahams,  son  of  Abraham  Abrahams  of  Mitre 
Court,  Leadenhall  Street,  was  on  the  29th  Deer.,  1763, 

1  Admission  Register ,  no.  19,  fo.  65  ;  Records  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  vol.  II,  p.  127. 

2  Black  Books  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ,  Book  XXII,  pp.  233,  234  ;  Records  of  Lincolns 
Inn,  Black  books,  vol.  IV,  p.  185. 
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articled  as  clerk  to  George  Ellis  the  younger  of  Deans 
Street,  ffetter  Lane,  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench. 

Affidt.  of  due  execution  of  the  Articles  sworn  25th 
Jan.  1764  fyled  18th  ffeb.  1764. 

On  ye  18  July  1769  the  said  Joseph  Abrahams  was 
assigned  over  by  Articles  by  the  said  George  Ellis  to 
Bobt.  Gill  of  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  Attorney 
in  the  Common  Pleas. 

23rd  Jan.  1770  the  said  Joseph  Abrahams  was  admitted 
as  an  Attorney  of  the  King’s  Bench  by  Mr.  Justice  Yates. 

13th  ffebry  1770  was  admitted  a  Sollr.  in  Chancery.  The 
Deputy  Clerk  of  ye  petty  Bagg  informed  me  Abrahams  was 
sworn  on  the  Bible. 

10th  Geo.  1st.  cap.  4.  Subjects  professing  ye  Jewish 
Religion  presenting  themselves  to  take  ye  Oath  of 
Abjuration  (the  words  Upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  to 
be  omitted)  and  deemed  a  sufft.  taking  of  the  abjuration 
Oath  L” 

The  profession  of  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster  was  also 
closed  to  the  Jew  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  law, 
for  the  statutes  already  enumerated  ordaining  the  taking 
of  obnoxious  oaths  embraced  the  followers  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  well  as  the  practisers  of  medicine  and  law. 
The  disability  thus  imposed  was,  however,  practically 
obviated  in  the  way  already  described  after  the  reign 
of  George  II  by  the  passage  of  the  annual  indemnity 
Acts.  Yet  from  this  particular  profession  the  Jew  was 
excluded  by  other  statutory  provisions.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  provided  that  “  all  masters  and  other  heads, 
fellows,  chaplains  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college,  hall, 
house  of  learning  or  hospital,  and  every  public  professor 
and  reader  in  either  of  the  universities  and  in  every  college 
elsewhere  .  .  .  and  every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or 
private  school  and  every  person  instructing  or  teaching  any 

1  Records  of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen  Practisers ,  pp.  120,  121,  288. 
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youth  in  any  house  or  private  family  as  a  tutor  or  school¬ 
master,”  shall  before  admission  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
which  an  important  clause  was  “  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established,”  upon  pain  of  deprivation.  It  is  plain 
that  this  penalty  was  scarcely  applicable  to  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  in  a  private  family,  and  accordingly  the 
following  section  provided  that  such  persons  should  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  that  if  any 
person  should  instruct  or  teach  any  youth  as  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  before  obtaining  such  license  and  subscribing 
the  declaration  he  should  suffer  three  months’  imprisonment 
without  bail  or  mainprize  h 

These  provisions  were  not  very  rigorously  enforced,  at 
least  as  regards  teaching  in  private  houses,  but  were  quite 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  persons  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  taking  any  part  in  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  Act  of  1769,  expressly  passed 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  dissenting  schoolmasters,  in  terms 
provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  extend  “to  the  enabling 
of  any  person  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
obtain  or  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school  of 
royal  foundation  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
founded  since  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  the  immediate  use  and 
benefit  of  Protestant  Dissenters2.”  The  Roman  Catholic 
Belief  Act  of  1791,  which  enabled  Boman  Catholics  to  be 
tutors  or  schoolmasters,  has  a  similar  proviso  “  that  no 
person  professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  shall  obtain 
or  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school  of  royal 
foundation  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school  for 

1  13  &  14  Car.  II,  cap.  4,  secs.  8-1 1,  superseding  the  provisions  of 
23  Eliz.,  cap.  1,  secs.  6,  7  and  1  Jac.  I,  cap.  4,  sec.  9. 

2  19  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  44. 
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the  education  of  youth  or  shall  keep  a  school  in  either  of 

the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  V* 

© 

No  relief  from  this  disability  was  ever  expressly  granted 
to  the  Jews,  but  in  1846  the  Religious  Disabilities  Act 
(9  &  10  Viet.  c.  59,  s.  1),  which,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  placed  the  Jews  as  regards  education  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters  and  thereby  legalized  their 
communal  schools  and  any  endowments  attached  to  them, 
absolutely  repealed  the  disability  so  far  as  it  related  to 
teaching  in  a  private  house  or  family,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  the  Universities  Tests  Act  of  1871  (34  &  35 
Viet.  c.  2 6,  s.  8)  abolished  it  so  far  as  it  related  to  teaching 
in  colleges  or  public  schools. 

The  Universities  themselves  were  for  a  long  time  impos¬ 
sible  of  access  to  the  Jews,  who  were  nevertheless  in  regard 
to  the  Universities  in  no  better  or  worse  position  than  all 
others  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England.  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  passed  at  various  times  (1  Eliz., 
c.  1,  7  Jac.  I,  c.  6,  1  Guil.  &  Mar.,  c.  8,  1  Geo.  I,  st.  2,  c.  13) 
requiring  oaths,  some  of  which  at  least  would  have  been 
obnoxious  to  Jews,  to  be  taken  by  persons  admitted  to 
degrees  or  offices  in  the  Universities.  But  by  means  of 
the  annual  indemnity  Acts,  any  difficulty  thus  created 
might  have  been  surmounted  in  the  same  way  as  entrance 
to  the  liberal  professions  had  been  gained  by  the  Dissenters. 
The  Universities  and  their  colleges,  although  not  originally 
ecclesiastical  foundations 2,  had  always  kept  up  a  close 

1  31  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  32,  sec.  14.  The  Act  further  provided  that  no 
schoolmaster  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  receive  into 
his  school  for  education  the  child  of  any  Protestant  father.  The  rights 
given  to  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  were  thus,  though  given  twenty- 
two  years  later,  much  more  limited  than  those  conferred  on  Protestant 
Nonconformists.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  popular  distrust  of  Roman 
Catholicism  which  insisted  upon  a  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  any 
endowment  of  a  school  or  college  for  the  instruction  of  persons  professing 
that  religion  ;  see  sec.  17  of  the  Act — a  disability  which  was  only  removed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act  of  1832  (2  &  3  Will.  IV,  cap.  1x5). 

2  The  Universities  are  civil  corporations  and  their  colleges  eleemosynary 
corporations  (see  Stephen’s  Blackstone,  vol.  Ill,  p.  3). 
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connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and,  so  far  from 
smoothing  the  way  for  sectarians  to  take  degrees,  actually 
insisted  on  all  their  members  taking  religious  tests  in 
addition  to  the  statutory  oaths,  including  in  most  cases 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  tests  had  to  be  taken  at  Oxford  before 
matriculation  or  admission  to  membership,  but  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  might  be  deferred  until  candidature  for  a  degree. 

O  c:  o 

In  1850  Royal  Commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  legislation  was  initiated  in  consequence 
of  their  reports.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  first  dealt 
with.  The  Oxford  University  Reform  Act,  1854  (17  &  18 
Viet.,  c.  81,  secs.  43,  44)  provided  “that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  any  person,  upon  matriculating  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  to  make  or  subscribe  any  declaration 
or  to  take  any  oath,  any  law  or  statute  notwithstanding,” 
and  further  that  no  such  subscription  or  oath  should  be 
necessary  upon  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Music,  but  a  proviso  was  added  that  such 
degree  should  not  constitute  any  qualification  for  holding 
any  office  which  had  theretofore  been  held  by  members 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  unless  the 
oaths  and  declarations  required  by  law  had  been  taken 
and  made.  The  opening  to  Dissenters  of  the  lower  degrees 
only  was  intended  to  prevent  them  taking  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  University,  and  the  object  of  the  proviso 
was  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  educational  appointments 
belonging  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Two 
years  later  the  Cambridge  University  Reform  Act,  1856, 
carried  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  so  far  as  the  younger 
University  was  concerned,  one  step  further,  by  enacting 
that  no  oath,  declaration,  or  subscription  should  thenceforth 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  person  either  (1)  upon 
obtaining  any  exhibition,  scholarship,  or  other  college 
emolument  available  for  the  assistance  of  an  undergraduate 
student  in  his  academical  education,  or  (2)  upon  matricu- 
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lating  or  taking  any  degree  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Music,  provided,  however,  that  such  degree  should  not, 
until  the  holder  subscribed  a  declaration  stating  that  he 
is  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  entitle 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  qualify  him  to 
hold  any  office  either  in  the  University  or  elsewhere  which 
had  theretofore  always  been  held  by  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  for  which  such  degree  was  a 
qualification  1.  Not  unnaturally,  after  the  passage  of 
these  Acts  of  Parliament  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
more  frequented  by  Jews  and  other  Dissenters  than  the 
sister  University ;  for  at  Cambridge  all  scholarships  and 
the  higher  degrees  (except  in  the  faculty  of  theology)  were 
thrown  open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  religion,  but 
the  right  to  hold  a  fellowship  or  take  any  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Universities  was  still  strictly  confined 
to  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  position  was  not  satisfactory,  and  a  wider  toleration 
was  demanded.  Bills  to  effect  this  end  were  regularly 
brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  at  length  in  1870  the 
government  of  the  day  took  up  the  question,  and  a  Univer¬ 
sities  Tests  Bill  was  piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  the  Solicitor-General.  The 
Lords,  however,  shelved  it  by  appointing  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  matter.  The  Bill  was  again 
introduced  the  following  year  and  passed,  but  several 
amendments  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  their  Select  Committee.  The 
effect  of  the  Act  is  that  all  degrees,  together  with  all  rights 
and  privileges  annexed  to  them,  and  all  offices  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  (which 
wTas  also  included  in  the  Act),  or  any  of  their  colleges, 
subsisting  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  were  thrown 
open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  their  religious  belief. 
The  only  exceptions  are  degrees  in  and  professorships  of 

1  19  &  20  Viet.,  cap.  88,  secs.  45,  46. 
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divinity,  and  such  offices  as  had  been  previously  by  some 
ordinance  or  statute  confined  to  persons  in  or  about  to 
enter  holy  orders  (thereby  saving  the  clerical  fellowships 
and  headships  of  houses),  or  confined  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  reason  of  a  degree  being  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  holding  them.  Moreover,  no  member  of  a 
university  or  college  can  henceforth  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  any  church,  sect,  or  denomination  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,  or  any  lecture  to  which  he,  if 
of  full  age  or,  if  he  is  under  age,  his  parent  or  guardian 
shall  object  on  religious  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  Act  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline  previously 
established,  and  every  college  is  required  to  provide 
sufficient  religious  instruction  for  all  its  undergraduate 
members  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  also  to 
continue  in  its  chapel  as  theretofore  the  daily  use  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  new  foundations  *,  refers  only 
to  colleges  subsisting  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  it  is 
therefore  open  for  the  adherents  of  any  legally  recognized 
religion  to  establish  a  college  or  hall  in  any  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  conduct  it  on  purely  sectarian  principles.  The 
Jews  have  never  attempted  to  create  such  a  foundation, 
but  have  liberally  availed  themselves  of  the  right  of 
becoming  members  of  the  colleges  thrown  open  to  them  by 
the  legislation  of  the  second  half  of  last  century. 

Having  now  completed  a  summary  survey  of  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  and  the  means  by  which  these  have 
been  removed,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  their 
political  rights,  it  may  be  not  without  interest  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  story  of  their  admission  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  add  a  short  account  of  the  religious  position  in  the 
lower  branches  of  education.  The  anomalies  and  want  of 
system  which  characterize  almost  all  our  English  institu- 
1  See  Reg.  v.  Hertford  College,  Oxford  (1878),  L.R.  3,  Q.B.D.  693. 
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tions  are  not  absent  from  those  which  carry  on  the 
education  of  the  country.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  it 
is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  scientific  classification  of 
English  schools,  which  from  a  legal  point  of  view  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  six  classes  : 

(1)  Private  schools. 

(2)  Public  schools. 

(3)  Endowed  schools. 

(4)  Public  elementary  schools. 

(5)  Public  higher  grade  and  technical  schools. 

(6)  Poor  law,  reformatory,  and  industrial  schools. 

In  private  schools,  which  embrace  all  schools  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  endowments  or  money  provided  from  public 
funds,  there  is  in  this  country  no  legal  restriction  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  the  master  or  owner  of  such  school  may 
at  his  own  pleasure  provide  or  abstain  from  providing- 
religious  instruction,  and  if  he  does  provide  it  may  insist 
on  all  the  pupils  taking  part  in  it,  or  make  such  exceptions 
as  he  thinks  fit.  The  instruction  may  be  of  any  kind  the 
master  chooses,  subject  perhaps  to  this  limitation,  that  it 
must  be  such  that  it  can  be  brought  within  the  tenets  of 
one  or  other  of  the  religions  which  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Acts,  and  provided  also  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  make  children  educated  in  the 
Christian  religion  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  the  master  within  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  obsolete  but  still  existing  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  suppressing  of  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness  (9 
Will.  Ill,  c.  35),  the  history  of  which  was  given  in  the 
second  of  these  articles.  The  only  remedy  of  a  parent 
who  disapproves  of  the  religious  education  given  at  a 
private  school  is  to  withdraw  his  child  and  place  him  at 
another  school. 

Public  schools  in  the  legal  sense  include  only  those  which 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  PublicSchools  Act,  1868,  and 
its  amending  Acts  (31  &  32  Viet.,  c.  118  ;  32  &  33  Viet.,  c.  58  ; 
34  &  35  Viet.,  c.  60  ;  36  &  37  Viet.,  c.  41  and  c.  62),  namely, 
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Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  principal  Act  empowers  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  schools  to  make,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  alter  and  annul,  regulations  with  respect  to  various 
matters,  amongst  which  those  relating  to  religion  are — 

(a)  With  respect  to  attendance  at  Divine  service,  and, 
where  the  school  has  a  chapel  of  its  own,  with  respect  to 
the  chapel  services  and  the  appointment  of  preachers. 

( b )  With  respect  to  giving  facilities  for  the  education  of 
boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  The 
headmaster  is,  however,  entitled  to  be  consulted  on  all  such 
regulations,  and  also  to  submit  to  the  Governing  Body 
proposals  for  making  new  or  altering  or  annulling  old 
regulations.  At  the  present  time  Harrow  is  the  only  one 
of  these  schools  in  which  regulations  have  been  made  to 
enable  Jewish  boys  not  only  to  be  absent  from  Divine 
service  in  the  school  chapel,  but  also  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion. 

It  should  be  added  that  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (14  Car.  II,  c.  4),  which  is  still  unre¬ 
pealed  as  to  them,  the  governors  and  heads  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton  are  required  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Endowed  schools  are  now  governed  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  and  the  amending  Acts  (32  &  33  Viet., 
c.  56 ;  36  &  37  Viet.,  c.  87  ;  and  37  &  38  Viet.,  c.  87),  and 
comprise  all  schools  (other  than  those  coming  under  the 
Public  Schools  Act)  which  are  wholly  or  partly  maintained 
by  means  of  any  endowment,  including  therefore  many  of 
the  institutions  popularly  known  as  public  schools.  Before 
1869  these  schools  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  there 
being  no  statutory  requirement  as  to  exemption  from 
religious  education  of  children  in  schools  which  came  under 
the  Grammar  Schools  Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Viet.,  c.  77),  but 
in  the  case  of  other  endowed  schools  it  was  provided  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1860  (23  &  24  Viet.,  c.  11),  that 
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it  should  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  governors  of  every 
endowed  school  to  make,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
make,  orders  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  the 
children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church, 
sect,  or  denomination  to  which  the  endowment  belonged, 
unless  the  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  regulating  the 
endowment  expressly  required  all  children  educated  under 
it  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies 
of  such  church  or  denomination. 

This  provision  was,  however,  not  considered  adequate, 
and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  was  passed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  five  years 
previously  to  consider  the  question.  It  applies  both  to 
grammar  schools  and  other  endowed  schools,  and  as  to 

o 

religious  teaching  provides  that  in  every  scheme  which  the 
commissioners — now  the  Charity  Commissioners — shall 
frame  for  the  regulation  of  such  schools  provision  shall  be 
made  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  attending  as 
a  day  scholar  may  claim  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to 
the  principal  teacher  the  exemption  of  such  scholar  from 
attending  prayer  or  religious  worship,  or  from  any  lesson 
on  a  religious  subject,  and  that  such  scholar  shall  be 
exempted  accordingly  without  forfeiting  any  advantage  or 
emolument  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  except 
such  as  may  by  the  scheme  be  expressly  made  dependent 
on  learning  such  lessons,  and  further  that  upon  complaint 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  that  any  teacher  systematically 
teaches  any  religious  doctrine  to  a  child  after  such  notice 
has  been  sent,  the  governing  body  shall  inquire  into  the 
complaint,  and  if  judged  well  founded  shall  take  proper 
measures  for  its  remedy. 

This  refers  to  day  scholars  only,  but  with  regard  to 
boarding  schools  it  is  enacted  that  every  scheme  shall 
provide  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  scholar  about 
to  attend  such  school,  who  otherwise  could  only  be  admitted 
as  a  boarder,  desires  his  exemption  from  attending  prayer 
or  religious  wmrship  or  any  lesson  on  a  religious  subject, 
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"but  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  boarding  houses  of  the 
school  are  not  willing  to  allow  such  exemption,  then  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  the  school  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  enabling  the  scholar  to  attend 
the  school  and  have  such  exemption  as  a  day  scholar. 

Moreover,  the  religious  opinions  of  any  person  or  his 
attendance  or  non-attendance  at  any  particular  form  of 
religious  worship  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  his  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  being  one  of  the  governing  body  of  such  endow¬ 
ment.  But  schools  which  are  maintained  out  of  the 
endowment  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  the 
scholars  of  which  are  required  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  foundation  to  be  instructed  according  to  the 
doctrines  or  formularies  of  any  particular  church,  sect,  or 
denomination,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions  as  to 
religious  instruction 1  or  worship,  other  than  those  for  the 
exemption  of  day  scholars  when  it  has  been  duly  claimed. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  conscience  clauses  do  not 
enable  parents  to  claim  exemption  for  their  children  from 
attendance  upon  a  Saturday,  or  any  other  day  to  be  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  tenets  of  their  creed, 
nor  to  insist  upon  their  admission  as  boarders,  though  they 
can  demand  that  provision  should  be  made  for  them  to 
attend  an  endowed  school,  which  has  theretofore  been  con¬ 
fined  to  boarders,  as  day  scholars,  and  in  fact  at  several 
schools,  such  as  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  and  the  Perse  Grammar 
School,  boarding  houses  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Jewish 
boys  have  actually  been  established 2. 

In  the  case  of  public  elementary  schools  it  was  necessary 
to  make  more  stringent  provisions  upon  this  subject,  because 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  made  attendance  at  these 
schools  compulsory  for  all  children  whose  education  was 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  their  parents.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to 

1  32  &  33  Viet.,  cap.  56,  sec.  19,  and  see  also  36  &  37  Viet.,  cap.  87,  sec.  7. 

2  See  In  re  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  in  re  Christ’s  Hospital 
(1890),  L.R.  15,  A.C.  172,  esp.  pp.  181-3. 
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attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or 
place  of  religious  worship,  and  that  any  parent  may  with¬ 
draw  his  child  from  any  religious  observance  kept  or 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  and  also  from 
attendance  at  the  school  upon  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  order  to  make  the  right  of  withdrawal  from 
religious  instruction  effective  it  was  further  provided  that 
such  instruction  should  only  be  given  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  the  school  hours  at  times  to  be  inserted  in 
a  time-table,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  \  which  last  provision  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  sacrifice  of  secular  to  religious  education  by  devoting 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  hours  to  the  latter. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  public  elementary  schools,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  provided  by  a  local  authority  it  is  further 

1  33  &  34  Viet.,  cap.  75,  sec.  7,  the  words  of  which  are  :  u  (1)  It  shall  not 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or  continuing 
in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday 
school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school 
or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the 
school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  the  parent  belongs. 

u  (2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting 
of  the  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  Time¬ 
table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept 
permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school-room  ;  and  any 
scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school. 
(See  also  sec.  74  (2).) 

“  (3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book.” 

Provision  for  the  examination  of  children  in  religious  subjects  is  made 
in  sec.  76,  which,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  non-provided  schools. 
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enacted  by  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1870,  commonly  known 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  that  “  no  religious  catechism 
or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school.”  This  section 
is  not  in  practice  any  valid  protection  for  Jewish  children, 
because  the  Board  of  Education  has  held  that  under  it, 
although  the  catechism  of  any  particular  Christian  sect 
may  not  be  taught,  yet  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  (being  common  to  all  Christian  sects)  may  be  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  that  portions  of  the  Bible,  including  of 
course  the  New  Testament,  may  be  read,  and  such  explana¬ 
tions  given  as  are  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  conscience 
and  time-table  clause  already  referred  to  this  religious 
instruction  can  only  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  school  hours,  and  J ewish  parents  have  an  absolute  right 
to  withdraw  their  children  while  the  lessons  in  religion  are 
being  taught.  As  in  most  schools  separate  instruction  in 
secular  subjects  is  given  to  children  withdrawn  from  the 
religious  teaching  or  observances,  if  Jews  desire  that  their 
children  attending  such  schools  shall  receive  instruction  in 
their  own  religion,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  supply  it  at 
their  own  expense,  and  in  hours  not  included  in  the  regular 
school  time.  This  is  done  in  many  of  the  London  public 
elementary  schools  by  the  Jewish  Religious  Education 
Board,  and  there  are  similar  Jewish  bodies  performing  the 
same  duty  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  where  there  is 
a  large  Jewish  population. 

In  non-provided  or  voluntary  schools  the  religious 
instruction  shall,  as  regards  its  character,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers 1. 
In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  may  be 
effectually  executed,  it  is  enacted  that,  though  the  managers 
of  such  schools  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
local  education  authority  as  to  secular  education,  yet  those 
1  Education  Act,  1902  (2  Edw.  VII,  cap.  42),  sec.  7  (6). 
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directions  shall  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours.  And 
further,  the  managers  are  given  the  power  of  dismissing  a 
teacher  without  the  consent  of  the  local  education  authority 
on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  school  b  There  are  several  such  Jewish  schools  to  be 
found  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  centres,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  to  these  schools  also  the 
conscience  and  time-table  clauses  are  strictly  applicable. 

Public  higher  and  technical  schools  are  schools  either 
provided  by  or  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  local 
authorities  under  various  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
provide  a  higher  education  than  that  given  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Section  4  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
enacts  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
at  these  schools  as  follows :  “  (1)  A  council  shall  not  require 
that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship, 
or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught, 
used,  or  practised  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  aided  but 
not  provided  by  the  council,  and  no  pupil  shall  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided 
by  the  council,  and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination  shall  be  taught  in 
any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so  provided,  except  in  cases 
where  the  council,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars,  at 
such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  council  think 
desirable,  allow  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the 
council :  provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no 
unfair  preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomi¬ 
nation. 

“  (2).  (a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar 
shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into 
or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain 

1  Education  Act,  1902,  sec.  7  (1)  (a)  and  (c). 
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from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religious 
worship,  religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere ;  and 

“(5)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson 
on  a  religious  subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar 
therefrom.” 

The  law  as  to  poor-law  schools  has  little  interest  for  the 
Jews,  who  rightly  pride  themselves  on  saving  their  poorer 
brethren  from  resorting  to  the  workhouse ;  so  that  there 
are  probably  no  Jewish  children  in  any  workhouse  schools  ; 
should,  however,  any  Jewish  children  be  dependent  on  the 
union,  the  guardians  would  probably  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act, 
1862,  enabling  them  to  send  a  poor  child  to  any  school 
certified  as  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  by  the  Act  no  child  may 
be  sent  to  any  school  which  is  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  a  religious  denomination  to  which  he  does  not  belong, 
and  the  Poor  Law  (now  the  Local  Government)  Board,  if  of 
opinion  that  any  person  is  aggrieved  by  any  child  being  so 
sent  or  kept  at  any  school,  may  order  its  immediate 
removal 1. 

Reformatory  schools  are  established  for  the  better  training 
of  youthful  offenders,  i.  e.  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  Such  persons  may  by 
the  court  or  justices  be  committed  to  a  certified  reformatory 
school,  but  in  choosing  the  school  regard  must  be  had  to 
their  religious  persuasion,  which  should  be  ascertained  and 
specified  by  the  committing  authority  in  the  order  of 
committal.  Moreover,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
visits  from  a  minister  of  their  religious  persuasion  at  certain 
fixed  hours  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious 
assistance  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
There  is  also  a  further  provision  entitling  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  nearest  adult  relative  to  procure  the  removal 

1  25  &  26  Viet.,  eap.  43. 
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of  a  youthful  offender  from  one  reformatory  school  to 
another  conducted  in  accordance  with  his  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  by  applying  to  the  court  or  magistrates  by  whom 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  provided  that  the  application 
is  made  before  the  offender  has  been  in  the  school  thirty 
days,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  school  named  by  the 
applicant  are  willing  to  receive  the  offender 1.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  also  power  to  remove  an  offender 
from  one  reformatory  school  to  another,  or  discharge  him 
altogether. 

Industrial  schools  differ  from  reformatory  schools  in  that 
they  are  established  not  for  the  punishment  and  reform  of 
offenders,  but  for  the  protection  of  children  whom  the 
benefits  of  the  ordinary  system  of  education  fail  to  reach. 
To  these  schools  magistrates  are  empowered  to  commit 
children  for  a  variety  of  reasons  enumerated  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
parents’  religious  persuasion,  the  visiting  of  the  child  by 
a  minister  of  its  own  denomination,  and  the  right  of  the 
parent  or  nearest  adult  relative  to  procure  the  removal  of 
the  child  to  another  school  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  child’s  religious  belief,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
already  set  out  in  the  case  of  reformatory  schools 2.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  establish  a  Jewish  Industrial 
School  at  Hayes  in  Middlesex. 

H.  S.  Q.  Henriques. 

1  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  &  30  Viet.,  cap.  117,  secs.  14,  16). 

2  See  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  &  30  Viet.,  cap.  1x8,  secs.  18, 
25,  and  20).  (See  Model  rules,  Dumsday  and  Mothersole,  p.  715.) 
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THE  ITINERARY  OF  BENJAMIN 
OF  TUDELA  [continued), 

Hebrew  Text. 

''sbx  am  na  m  1  panan  ny  nw  'i  Dm]  ton®: 
ns3  |npbd«  nan»^  D'c  nyaty  Dm  |  [.2jna  (sic)  in  by  mm  dtc 
fs  am  dpi  6^d  n"’1  ii>n»  tona  4naai>»n  Tya  'hnan  Tyn  ton 
n5>aa.n  mi  to  naam>  torn?  inn  m$>p  nta>  D&?a  pj^n 

x\n  7txvb6  D'c  'n  ara  *6dis  naafen  n^x  D'aam  i>a 
D'c  'w  Dra  ♦ 8  D'nac  d^x  rwy  i m  nna  nanen  Dm 
•  i>m  nP^x  'a  am  naa  fm  in:  10  byw  nhnan  Tyn  •  nata^ 
cwn  naaa^i?  14  ion  nnanoa  t6x  “D'ttaa  mine  px  Tyn  12  nnaxa 
ton  (sic)  16naanDD^  d'c  nmn  Dm  jct  nann  px  tona 
cnaay  '-n  .i»xw  pj^x  own  am  naa  • 16  Dm  px  nspa  Tyn 
'n  Dm  :c!>na  cwya  D^an  nncaa  17  D.n^y  naaoo  wan 
|  nm  .nh?  Dnyra  nam  19 d^  torep  nanm  ton  18duidS?  d'c 
JS  pxa  dtox  DHD  m  .pa  nna  by  im  21naao'a  'inb  do  20 n"a 
i>xnm  d'ddk^  nyanx  naaca  23  nna  w  >a  'nexa  22'tto  did 

1  R  Neub.  jNrrai ;  A  ]«nnm ;  E  n^rai.  — 3  Am:  by  n’Tirp  o’Db«  nsm«  idd 
pi: ;  E  omits  nym«.  — 3  R  pitm;  A  priDN;  E  pya;  BM  spells  the 
name  correctly  pDCN  on  p.  88  (A  p.  no) .  —  4  R  nnbo  Tyi ;  A 

TOibcrt  -vy  nvti.  —  5  R  pc ;  A  continues  F|bN  *nyy  ntron  tod  nn.  — 

6  R  omits  from  ny  ciyi  ;  A  □’mm  bi  by:  nbim  \yN-i  t  by  n:ino  rrnty 
did  rrobo  bn  ncj«.  — 7  RG  y*ry«b;  Neub.  wtoV.  —  8  R  b*myo.  —  9  R 
rrm:b ;  A  nr:b ;  E  and  Edd.  nmb.  — 10  R  by  ;  A  hemj  by.  —  11  A  D’Dbx  n:iQiy.  — 
12  E  nmwi.  —  13  A  nD’«n.  —  14  R  A  bio.  —  15  BM  has  the  correct  name 
n:moo  on  foot  of  p.  765,  vol.  xvii  (A  p.  ny)  ;  R  rgmcpb  ;  E  TOaHpiODb ;  A 
nimoDb  and  omits  wn.  —  16  R  did  bn:  nypi ;  A  rvobon  nxpi  U'«,  and 

continues  D\yi.  —  17  R  omits  from  'v.  —  18  R  mynb.  —  19  A  NXo:\y.  — 

20  A  onw  n:iDtt>  -jbno.  — 21  A  picD  ;  Ed.  C.  here  paon,  but  presently 
TQD’: ;  E  pic: ;  presently  mo: .  — 22  A  nm»  did  pm  b>nc’0  □’©:»  aw  tru 
cdtd.  — 23  R  nm  did  ny  ’D ;  A  nya  'D. 
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rfanp  1  pcyxnn  rvtan  Orissa  tancsn  n^x  tmtyi  phnr  can  n  tm&y 
nm  pa  nm  nnrmi  r6ra  orm  3'irm:y  idd  mm  2-idxjd^ 
D'ina  “D'^na  Dm*mi  'un»  4onb  m  dv>  ontyy  Dmx  *]i>n»i  :hd 
■inx  xwa  dx  '3  D'ia  i>iy  omby  pxi  6;m  nna  Dnix  sppD  -inx  m?D 
'*jnm  D'can  n'D$>n  Dmami  ♦  'i^>n  8xi>:nDx  p|dv  'n  iD&yi  7d."6  up 
nna  nnb  nnncn  nm  9  pm  px  ny  nontax  Dmhm  'nxipi 
mimix  ud:'n)  nnaim  D'aam  nnn  nmy  10 Dm  yun  i?x  idd  ny 
| 13  xim  Dm  ♦ 12  bm  xim  n  ximy  itm  *m  dx  m  p  pmsy  xh  dp6 
♦  nnn  jno  xvv&y  D'atap  14  ompa  w  Dni?  up  ^xn  DipDm  Dmx  ‘■jrj 
:16nxD  ny  ^xn^'i?  Dmmx  Dm  15nmnDi  mxDD  mom  im  D'imixi 
18 'xn  nano  nx  inph  inna  ^nn  17d-id  nano  i>x  ixn  mty  rsa  Dvm 
di'pidi  nniDn  *jti  Dni?  mini  im  nx  mph  nnn  'sb  nmx  mm 
did  y»Bn  •  ona  nmi>»  imn  20  run  nm  nxna  xi>  19  D'a&y  n»n 
jo  i?'n  ^y  x^  xb  nmx  22  nm  xin  nm  xi>  'dxi  omby  mx21nnm 
hp  nmym  pxn  jd  DD&y  nx  24nnnxi  ^x  nnyi  »23nrn  nmn 
pin  imxnni?  nnx  mn  typni  26vi>"n  im  nx  jmpa  onm^D  imn 
nm  *  dhd  ^x  m  28  ^  Dxnx  'ax  sy'xn  nix  ii>  'dxi  .  Dman  27  nnn 
Dm'nv  lax  non  b  'dxi  ♦ 29  nmn  nr  njyy'  dx  n'py.ni>  )b 
xi>  m  32 ''»'  rta  ny  31  pn  Dni>  mp  |  30  b  'dx  nmD.n  -pn  nxann  p[2 


1  A  miOMan  nVun  ;  in  A  "TON  oaoi  is  fallen  out ;  E  reads  aoMl  pVan  p  ’oao 
'VnDn.  —  3  RE  asM:oVo,  like  elsewhere.  —  3  2  Kings  xviii.  ir,  nVna  onao 
no  on  pia  in:  mania ;  R  has  oVn  ':o,  otherwise  correct ;  A  (E  nVna)  nVma  oVao 
no  nn  pu  (E 'm nm)  nrr  mam.  —  4  R  ocj.  — 5  A  omits. —  6  R  omits  pm.  — 
7  R  A  omit  id>  ;  A  Dn'by.  — 8  R  n^oix ;  A  =  text ;  E  ^pion.  — 9  A  nonbo1? 
(Ed.  C.  and  E  \zro)  no  yis1?.  — 10  R  omits  mV  on  and  cs-  (illegible?) ; 
A  reads  cno  "jmn  Vm  ido  or.  — 11  A  or«o  nois  son .  —  12  R  Vioa  ’Va  'n  ion ; 
A  Voiao  'nbi  Nino  moa  >n  *100.  —  13  A  ’Va  ;  E  and  Ed.  C.  nya.  —  14  R  anno  ; 
A  pin.  —  15  A  niNoon  nimmo.  — 16  A  V*no'  ’am«  om.  — 17  R  did  px  ; 
A  reads  :  did  p«V  waoa  mo  (E  mos  noon  ;  Edd.  i^o)  mo  mioo  ovm .  — 
18  E  'n.  —  19  A  C'O’  noaV.  —  20  R  wnn.  —  21  R  nm  "|Vom  ;  A  roooai 
mn  did  ito*  —  22  A  omits  from  >oo  to  ’on.  —  23  R  Vna  Vma  nxo:  nV 
mn  laion  |o ;  A  omits  kV  and  has  laiono.  —  24  A  nvo»i.  —  25  R  A 
I'arm .  — 26  R  vVm  Va  ns  yiapn  insa ;  A  vmV«n  Va  yapi .  —  27  R  A  inismV 
oipo.  —  28  A  ooipo  "[V  nxi«  om  "|VoV  iomi  ins  o’M  coV  nso:i.  — 29  R  dm 
mn  naan  ;  A  mn  naan  nor’  dnt  iV  mo'  cm  ;  A  continues  -pon  iV  iom.  — 

30  R  (Neub.)  omits  aaaon  -pa  ;  A  onV  iom  mn  Viaan  aaaoVi  mn  paV.  — 

31  R  A  o’Di.  —  52  A  ov  aor  noonV. 
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♦  v&y  pi  dvdn  bN  mn  i^n  "ry  *]tt3  ^mna  w  nw  iN¥»n 
arrnon  p  nnb  "inkd  Nbi  Dib3  wvd  ah  d'd'  i"d  "inmnn  *i3bm 
*4ndv3i  nynn  norum  dinh  srmnb  ib'nnn  n^N  ny  tayiD  *m  NbN 
.  lamiN  jin  Nrob  aanrmmy  y~\n  mN  6ib  'dni  -I'mib  "jb»n  5N“ipi 

♦  wan  dn  rnnb  m  *8vby  isn  “in’")  .*]Tn  wyn  7"idn'i  jy'i 
pibm  10rmn  mno  dip  ib  tw  din  b3  9imnD  bsn  "jb»n  nw 
a"'  pny  xlttbm  .rmmn  *iy  d nb  nw  n»  b3  ab3Ni  Oman  ny 
Dm  ds?  dwt*  Dmiw  X3"V)3D'a  nn  bN  X2y'amy  "iy  DnnN  D"»' 
•tcd  t^n  D'dh  nu*y»  byi  ''dtiddi  niaan  urn  14  nnsy  nvn  dp  i«3 
Nam  pNi  ♦  inwm  ib3Ni  mman  w  15  d'evi  vm  ♦  pa  nnab 
*lb»n  Mnw  mnn  D'bmna  ma'mn  Dnnn  by  dwi  vn  bnN  DmbN 

IS  mnyba  Dnnn  X8ri3Bmn  nown  p  bwb  |  robb  X7v"nyD  onsDN  us?b 
20in^  Dm  ♦  D'Dn  '>3  by  Da^b  in  ma'DDn  dud  bs  by  19  dp 

imn  uaba  ♦  “Tud  22  mwn  nnsi  ♦  D'biaa  21  rwbv  vbya  bna  -i3>a 

bN^a  -mN  din  Dnb  Ni&y  ly  nswn  uab  apyvi  nbna  my  nsn  im«o 
nw  24pamnn  Nnsy  *iy  iiyin  wnn  xb)  dhn  23 'd  in  aann  n»  Dnb 
baN^b  undi  unaN  ona  *jb»  nay  n»Ni  Dnb  bN^i  *  Daatyb  y-m 
27  n'by  pN  DHim  13PI3N  Dnb  26  HEN  »DH3ay  DDN  5'Dba  DJ"IN  '£ 

331  by  28  vm  abN&an  onN  mm  n5>n  Duan  p  Nba  "jb» 

'33  '3  Dnb  '»n  Nim  • 30 1 n n  bN  ns3  ;d  pa  'an  Dnty  29D'nai3n 

imam  '3-nb  82  asbn  ♦  la'nyi  typno  nnyn  t^pn^n  bsi  31  on  aan'in 

1  R  n'nD  nm ;  A  omits  c©  and  continues  d^i«  nr.  —  2  A  nti 
mno  mu  iNTro.  —  3  R  inserts  p.  —  4  A  instead  of  the  last  two  words 
coy  tun.  — 5  R  ‘jKtnu  ;  A  «ipu .  — 6  A  ib  idsu  ;  R  omits.  —  7  A  inserts  ib.  — 
8  A  omits;  (E  tEr>nnb).  —  9  R  i^n1)  •  •  •  •  is’i.  —  10  R  omits;  A  pibn1?, 
continuing  pibn’.  —  11  A  iiinn  isbrn  mornn  c:i  dtic  no  — 12  R A 
'ly’jrrMJ ;  A  and  omits  onn».  —  13  R  tods  ;  Edd.  niDU  ;  A  continues 
DHH'm.  — 14  A  omits  m®.  —  15  A  C’Qvn  ;  R  in’nujn  ibD«’i  m~iD  ’D>  c'O’m.  — 
16  R  omits  nnn,  and  reads  isu.  — 17  R  omits.  —  18  A  ratov  now  no; 
E  m\ovn  noi^n  ^>n  no  an?  b'Mv'i.  —  19  A  cn’bx.  —  30  A  wso  obji; 
E  INSO  dtdi  ;  AE  omit  'iWEttJD  cm.  —  21  A  omits.  —  22  A  omits.  — 
23  A  ’o1?.  —  24  E  pmn;  A  omits  win.  —  25  R  ’o'?  in;  A  'ob,  without 
in.  —  26  R  'on.  —  27  A  n1?  uoy  pN  won  cmm.  —  28  R  cn-7;  A  reads 
oniN  17NT01  .  >Tin'  nnN.  —  29  R  (Neub.  and  Gr.)  doovw  ;  A  cnoon .  —  3J  R, 
Gr.  =text,  except  -pin  for  "pn  ;  Neub.  omits  yu  and  *?n  ;  A  p  yu  02 
■ynn  ^n  idid,  omitting  cmr. — 31  A  iwro  ’bri  cn  o  cm  iidn  cm. — 
22  R  obm. 
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nonta  i'!?x  in^  *inx  mi  .  dho  ina  "ins  inai  Dia  *^d5> 
i?x  I  laaa  dx  'a  Daa  nnW?  mxa  xb  3  ox  nn^>  aw  xim  2  my  TS 
nx  8annb  wo  mopa  npx  ox  'oy  D'on^a  Dnx  dxi  «4'aix  Tin 
mpoa  odd  D'pm  6nnx&y  yii'  ox  'a  'mata  ion  mx  omn'n  i>a 
wy  8  S>ax  ♦  nm  him  naion  jd  ixm  D'xom  D'ayi  'hm  h>i  7  nm 
naom  *'3ix  9  Tin  5>x  naa  ny  'nix  inom  'a  DnW  xh?  non  'oy 
nno'a  nvy  mpi>  n'linmi  .ll'h'nh  'b  ti*  oxa>  .id  10  nxsm  *b 
Daaai  .  niha  13iniahaa  isyx  D'lin'n  hassa  12fcjhm  oat>  mnnn^ 
inhai  hia  Tina  mix  naai  :  dv  i"d  dd*  assn 14  ihn  hai  xin  mnxa 
oha  18  noyi  ♦  nain  nni>  lymm  nnna  '^>ya  15  pm  bn  isaa^  ana 
*]^d  xwai  xinn  naioa  noinn  i>a  naa  hna  minn  nnayo  i?y 
^x  naa  'pax  18mi*ai  Tina  nonte  17ioy  iany  Dnoy  nnhni>  did 

hx  DyD  moa  Dia  ^d  Dai  mai  D'^n  Dia  hna  iaini  19  pm 

mx  'iin'  |  nx  non  20  Dia  *£d  'iayD  inx  mai  :  wix  |!D 
man  mix  paa  Dia  pxa  nmpai  * 22  ix'vim  npo  'i  idpi  21dpd 
xh  iten  oai>  pnwb  24nppn  'am  ixa  d'd'd  mx  tai'i  *23iay^ 

'i'  by  *]hm  25  mix  Wi  nr  npo  'i  ioa  npp  nan  nhaa  xvoa 

mix  npy  i'D  ♦ 27  man  )b  npy  mx  5>a  )b  iom  iaiss6  yii' 26  foaim 
nx  )b  'dxi  *nonD  )b  fnai  28  w  'in  mix  p'ahn  pun  ja  ^on 
'b  nay  xim  m'a  by  naiooi  w  pix  npyx  29iamii>  iimi>  nmn 
am  nna  mow  "jhm  inpi>  rx  nrn  lain  mpyi>  5>aix  xi?  30oiix 

1  After  wren,  A  me  did  Tn  "inD'’'  d-10  ibob  "rp;|V1  rr',srt  D’^:^n  ^©'l 

'2©  ovi  bvu .  —  2  A  nerrbo  (E  vba)  idd.  —  3  A  omits  on1?.  —  4  A 
•  cn^rr?  ’dm  ’a>i«  "j-nn  idiD2  (E  cn  ’d)  >3 .  — 5  R  :rin«iD  ;  A  reads  cs't 
Drin^i  'DDpD  nps  'dn  u  cn«  D'onbD.  —  6  A  dhn  »d.  —  7  R  'mb'n  'd 
cd  d'ddt  ;  A  omits  this  passage  from  nn  to  ntn  ;  likewise  E, 
which  reads,  however,  cipcn  nn.  —  8  A  cdn  ba«.  —  9  A  inn  btf  nciD, 
see  note  30,  p.  86,  and  note  4  above  ;  R  omits  from  after  '3  to  'I'lN .  —  10  A 
pto.  —  11  R  A  'mb’nVi.  —  12  A  did  nbob.  —  13  R  ddi^itd  ;  A  omits  mbji.  — 

14  A  vmb«n.  —  15  R  i~nn  is'iDb  ;  A  -pin  iDD3b.  —  16  A  Dm  mrr  -12m  DWTim 
vror.  — 17  A  Dns .  — 18  A  iron .  — 19  R  inn  idid  ;  A  imn  bs  ic'id  .  — 20  A  via»o.  — 

21  A  N'nn  y-iMno.  —  22  R  adds  dtdo,  A  ynxn  nmsn.  —  23  E  A  omit  tdidh  ; 

E  reads  lb  135b.  — 24  So  R  j  B  M  mnn  ;  A  n\L'p,  continuing  pimrb .  — 25  A  '213 
b«\D  nuje.  — 26  R  pDTinn  t  br  ;  A  omits  i3v»b  Dm'.  — 27  R  TDicn  112?  ;  A  reads 
Ninn  \Dicn  nm  i'«i  imp  mr«  nw  ib  n':m .  —  28  A  'iroi  ©© .  —  29  R  lanmnb. 

— 80  R  ioni  ib  ruDi ;  A  reads  i'tdd  mnm  nen  i^d  hiddn  'Dm  i:mb  awb. 
iben  '2iiN  ib  mow  h:d  'n'a  ba  b?  n:icm  bn:. 
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nmi  jopn!?  ini  2-in  ii>  frm  ^fNnaDN  i?np  b&  oii?p  np 
p^Ni?  4  dix  *mn  dpoi  :3onnnn  i!?n  i>2  >i?  2nao  npo  'n 
dm  6i>aui  nrm  din  yw  dpo  i>pnn  nap  i>y  opn  5  j  no  m2 
DD  pfco  pyoiT  pNi  D'o?  nw  |  ?nh  ^noi  7p'p  Nipan  im  ?n  i?N  vnn 
!mn  ♦9,,Kn  *M2  nru  dp  p>  n5>i  *hin  p'yo  Ni?N  oni?  pNi  8  pimp 
11  ran  d "tin  jo  mn  pnNo  d^ndd  DManm  dmip  an  10  noon  -o^o 
i>2  dp  pnmo  dob  poNi  12  jo?  i>Ni  oy^p  poN  ?p:ni  'ninon  dp 
jnm  onw  o'om  14  to  on:pi  ibm  ♦  13DMPai  jonro  w  nn 
'2  ii?N  oy  ii>N  mine  p^yi  16nvoop  o'o  ion  Smno  15  bi  pa'Pi 
doom  pmono  17  wi  n«Ni  ino  nni>  own  dp  d'nmb  mm  ?pjn 
dpoi  :dmm?  niNo  19pon  102  on  .18o”n  on  nnnn  ntoi 
d'b5>n  npon  102  on  *22nauip  ny  dm  D'o?  21rwy  20 *£no 
D?on  oa  i>y  noo  dp  tv  jdod  24  Y'aai  .ninan  nvo?  on  23  ownin' 
onaoii  noon  p^npoi  25  dm  pnp  to  o'on  oa  i>y  pop  on 
dm  ypnpi?  d*in  27  02  dp  d>n2  npn  Mn2i  26  ypnpn  Tin5>  d^boi 
^  pK'anoi  dhin  pypaoi  28  dm  ypnpo  |  D^npn  m  dtp^di  o^aro 
dpoi  :30mw  Ypa  y  by  pnxn  ^oi?  nmi  ^iWm  02N  oaino 
02  oni  popn  M2iy  nia^o  33ni?nn  nm  32  0^  in  pi?  o'o?  'r  31  ^no 
jnoai  npod  nai on  ^yai  dmmp  oi?i2i  DM2122  DMn  om  pm 


1  R  pnKEpp  (Neub.  pn»DDD)  bnp  be  DibiD  nan  a’l  "jb0-1  <’3n3  wi ;  A  =  text, 

but  has  brrp  pa  ;  R  omits  from  here  till  bpm.  — 1  2 3  A  aDD  m  ;  E  aoniD  m.  — 

3  A  nban  D’aaan  ba  n« ;  E  nban  ennn  n«.  —  4  A  ’mm.  —  5  A  janDVD.  — 
6  A  aavi  an:n  nv  didst.  —  7  A  tc’p  «ip3 ;  Edd.  C.,  F.  and  Freiburg  tt'pnp: ; 
R  reads  \u’p  'p:n  inn  ’Nb«  C’2  ;  A  continues  “jb-10*  — 8  A  adds  did,  but 
omits  pimp  pN\ — 9  R  '«n  baa  cxd  an:  pw ;  A  an:  ’«n  baa  did  p»i. — 
10  A  d’did:  ’D’q  ’a.  —  11  A  D’nm  D”«n  pi  lain  yawa  a’^a  D’aam.  —  12  R 
pa’  bn  yaw,  omitting  ar:iD ;  A  pa'bai.  —  15  A  jniDBi.  —  14  R  omits  from 
•jbsm  ;  A  reads  -]i?a  Dia:p  piapiao  ;  E  "jio  c«n:p  iD:xpiac  ;  they  continue 
D’tan.  —  15  A  u'D  baa  (A,  not  E,  psiDi).  — 16  A  (not  E)  rvaiop.  —  17  R 
a’sn.  —  18  A  Dn”n  «m  aaba  aaan  niDi,  and  continues  did  td’I.  — 
19  R  (Neub.)  omits  iraa.  —  20  A  omits.  —  21  R  i’.  — 22  R  nenp;  E  nB’tap. — 
23  A  b^aiD’D  D’cb«  \Don  didi.  — 24  R  nai.  — 25  R  D’DaiD  ;  A  omits  from  ptaiD  DtDi 
(i.  e.  from  D’nn  to  D’n),  and  continues  (E  and  Edd.  omit  D’DaiDn)  o’DatDn  D’baptai 
Ninn  atann.  —  26  A  D’n  Dpap.  —  27  A  ua  ’:©  did.  —  28  A  reads  Dnn  D’DaiDn  n« 
Dnix  p«’siiai.  — 29  R  I'bib’n  ’:ax  ;  A  ibbn  ’:a« ;  Ed.  C.  ibbn  Dua«  ;  E  ibbn  D':asn.  — 
80  R  Neub.  lain ;  A  omits  from  »im.  — 31  R  omits.  — 32  R  D^bipb ;  E  oabanb ; 
A  obisnb,  E  A  continue  sin.  —  33  R  (Neub.)  omits. 
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nmana  ban  2nmanaa  pnno  pnso  nnann  nmb  asn'&yna  1  nnb 

♦  4a'ae^  nnas  nwnoa  not?  n^nnana  ibn  3maaD»  rwhw  nrrb 
:noa^  sb  mpn  'as  by  arm  6an'antj>  naaora  6a'b  bp»  *jbna 

♦  ai?  naan'i  n'ao'D  8  *6  nos'  nnnsn  bna  7naann  aw  nns  -ppa  ncn 
ppn  'o'  b  natsm  c>sn  11  nya  nnnoa  ♦ 10  nmD^o  bn  9mn  anaon  pa 
f>ana  nan  12  svm  pnsn  w  'sb  nnnn  'aso  an^no  saw  nns  ps 
psawa  nnyn  ny  nnmnn  nb  14  wsnnno  13  nsba  navio  nay&y  tabna 
'nnsb  penya  naannn  16  bna  nwn  bn  nana  pp'boa  *15p  nns 
ntan  • 19  norm  nao'on  nan  'aao  atw  na^  nb  'n  18  nbn  | 17  innanoa 
n'yn  'an  ba  20nnpn  'an  by  ab  naabn  '^ynaa  nn  m  bbn  sa*»a 
abn  fb  Nan  bbna  watap  21  nn  malaria  annnn  nnsa  nns  b  yna' 
pnnan  nm>  by  panaaa  naman  22  anas  paw  anas*  popab  nnsso  bs* 
wmb  anas  nwna  nmn  jn>  anas  ps'vao  in  nnsa  pmnn?  b^n 

♦  nnnn  D'wn  'a'oa  25baan  nap  24  saso'  naan  *23nan^  nnn  sana 
won  'nas  poaan  sb  n.nmo  27nnnap  'a^s  26  smn  pnsn  npasa 
nnn^D  ba  .pamon  jnas  pnnoa  nbsnn  'nas  “pojjn  28Dwn 
i^nn  nnna^na  nnans  |nn  po'taw  31nmn  |.b  w  jno  30nnnayna 
nnsa  nns  b  pwnoa  33  pm  nns  tonn  poan  |na  32nana*yn  by  nsaan 
fib  m  wnvb  nnnay  nna  ♦ 34  wa&y  non  namo  annn^na  vnans  f.no 
|  n*an  nn  npnna  .bo  w  i^non  n-yb  pan  nipo  bn  nabia  nann 


1  A  omits.  —  2  A  inserts  enow ;  R  reads  'idido  a  tool  cn’bw  D'D333 
(omitting  -pon).  —  3  A  odid.  —  4  R  "pon  oob ;  A  loan.  —  5  A  ims  to.  — 
6  R  mo’©.  —  7  R  A  insert  wo'  (A  Dipo  toi  mw)  ooni  diw  wso'1©  maw  toi 
vbw  nms.  —  8  A  omits.  —  9  R  omits  mr? ;  A  1:71:0  pi.  —  10  A  adds  "pnnn 
Winn.  —  11  A  1?.  —  12  A  omits  from  diw  pw.  —  13  A  ntooi  ovn  p.  — 
14  A  inserts  din  m .  —  15  A  pwsv  -p  in«: .  —  16  A  msinm .  —  17  A  pin 
n^bo .  —  18  A  Tib'bn  to  rvfrto .  — 19  A  bn:n  dihti  aim  itov  sb  ova  o .  — 
20  R  TrvrTi  (=7niD7i).  —  21  R  cth  vmab’wi  idud  in«i  in«  to  1V  hj’  i'rn  oa  toi.  — 
22  R  omits  toira,  CTiim  and  ini»  po'120 .  —  23  R  omits  iroicb .  .  .  ini»  p»’sm 
xitii  ;  A  reads  this  passage  thus  :  m:^'H7i  D'^oi:  ctiid  toton  «iti  «'7i7i  yiwai 
bstoTii  1 7i  niatop  m:b'«i  idud  nv  dho  in^i  in«  toi  ysti  to  men  od  to  onbn? 
lnin  I’lrami  omn  am  vto  p:m:i  rmaxa  im«  pn'tuo  im«  popitoo  tow  win  p5? 
nn©  im  wini  o«pm  pinn©  na  ©o©1?.  — 24  R  wsv ;  E  adds  3":  ( =  p  m).  — 
25  R  A  b'3::im  n:pn .  — 26  R  omits.  — 27  A  adds  nw .  — 28  R  (N  DTionoa)  ononira . 
— 29  RA  pn’©oi . — 30  A  13b  7mc©oi  nns©n  to  and  omits  till  anncumi . — 31 R  cno 
nmipo  oon.  —  32  R  Dnmsj?  di©i  ©nn ;  A  nmsrn  D2  i©an  ©aMnoi.  —  33  (R?) 
A  o«n.  —  34  R  reads  on  do©  no3  dvttoi  ;  A  . .  .  no3b  ovrm  innc©o  toi. 
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ns  ♦  sjto  'w  2nonn  i?ai>a  ^oai  nm  i?:n  '3  n»nn  nNnpi? 
iT*n  innnft  3  Drift  inN  i?3i  .  nAna  nihp3  bbn  mnn  mm  dnvdi 
5  'Nil  i?33  Dnft'31  Oft$>  i?D3  D3*H  PIT  D'Kftl  D'KftN  W2vh  4  D'Dftpft 
D'W  N\nn  pan  8'i?yn  i?3i  ♦  nia'iftn  7fei  6i>Nn^ft  ^n  rifts 
Drro'm  *nwo  '!>sn  10 D^ift  dhiit*  Dni  9,mnp  p  103  dhi.t.ti 
dv 1  11  a"3  dp»i  :na^m  nifti?nft  tayift  nnni  owaat  n&y»  min 
nnftui  .14p33n  pmpan  13 m  'nay  rpa3iK>  Dni  .12an3'K^  d'  th 
n'23  Dipft  bzi  D'lftiD  16p33ni?  Dni?  m  *dw  15D'ai>N  n^sjo 
DniftD  pN  pjto  ft'ft  i?32  D'i?ina  D'asro  17D'nfti3  fniNi  *Dni?^  T"y 
mo'  b  pp^nfti  hna  pfty  on^sn  18  n'n  i?^  noan  'asi?i  •  pnN.n  hi2 
D.Tnmi  onran  m  pn'nyfti  Nmni?N  20  ni?  pNnipi  'i?na  vx  19  dcp  nasrn 
JS  p-nw  22  pnNn  ?i?naft  jn»  m  :  mn  *]in3  i'2'bm  |  Dfrovo  21  d:i 
nan  vnr.ph  in'2  'aai?  24  -nian  'ftiNEOi  spB^  pv'nn  23fft*y 
*“pi{?8  li?  'nftiNi  Di>i3  27paiy  "hd  m2  26'ft*y  ‘pS>pni>  25,nna 
nTO  Nin  dni  i?ma  nn^ft  li?  D^iy  29nna*^  (sic)  ini?nn  dv  y'anra 
iftvy  poyn  nat?  31i?y  lima  -jinn  'ay  Nin  dni  .soidid  33n 

spw  ny  nii?inft3i  D'ainn  D'aanft  innate  32 'an  i?3i  >mr\  nma 
m'D  i?N  MD'i?nan  onoiano  33D\as?  inid'  D'ft?  nvbv  pph  :ii?i3 
D3'2N  '3'i?N  N13'  36  DVD  '3  D'3n  35iapn  pi?  'nftlNl  lft3  ^N1 
N3  jtapn  nani  o'yn  jft  ony  D'npii?  nm  ityyn  nft  S7D3nN  nirei? 


1  A  instead  rran  :iD2.  —  2  A  non.  — 3  R  omits  from  jine21  and  reads 
only  orro  ijini  ;  A  irtNi  tin  521,  omitting  crro.  — 4  E  (only)  D'lDpoi.  — 
5  A  mnipon  n5s  522.  — 6  R  5Niir>,,T2  f|5n  p  ;  A  on'irr  nso  tod.  — 7  R  ‘jdi.  — 
8  A  nnN.  —  9  (R?)A  omits  omnt.  —  10  R  □mrrrr,  omitting  D'nrta. — 

11  R  i5 ;  A  c'2©  and  omits  D’  yn .  —  12  R  awnysib ;  A  :i:3  "Nb ; 

E  ipiN2p  "sb. —  13  A  M,  — 14  R  jv^Tpi;  A  pm;  Edd.  C.  and  F.  pirn.  — 
15  R  rpa  ;  A  D'DbN  cncn  ncrc  (BM  =  RA  =  /]).  — 16  As  in  note  14. — 

17  A  onoian  cmxi  and  in  continuing  puts  y\rD  'ra  after  yinn  .  .  .  px.  — 

18  R  omits.  — 19  R  nonn  mo*  5^  cu: ;  A  ci»  cbw  *o>  5o.  —  20  A  nms.  — 
21  R  5oi ;  A  omits  on'rrer.  — 22  R  only  crra  urn ;  A  yi«rr  »5nj  ano  cv  to’i.  — 
23  R  omits.  —  24  A  ioix  Tn:n©m.  —  25  A  adds  Vr.  —  26  R  *33*5©n5.  — 
27  A  adds  ib.  —  28  A  adds  -p  nim.  —  29  R  (N)  (n:©  =  )  m©  inVnn  Dm  and 
omits  till  after  ’:s>  sin  dni  ;  A  von  nv  y'rirm .  —  30  A  transposes  5:2  22111 
1'irr  Nin  dn  idid.  —  31  A  iy  vSra.  — 32  A  omits.  — 33  R  omits.  — 34  A 
□m©  D'Vnarra  Dnn  D'lDisrra.  —  35  R  12*211;  A  i2pnn.  —  36  R  inn.  — 
37  A  D25. 
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Kim  .3Dhy  ijtik3  Kin  “inti  2miK  ptaipi  vm  ihpk  p«3i  Mmons 
nn  03!?  6 'min  0 bmv  ny  oiinp  Kh  >mn  5Dy  mm  4 'oik 
no  7  i>33  yns&  mvoi  vnb  i'D3J  p5>noi  nKi*  |  npiy  Kim  owh 
nmo  ♦10,6  D'3*n  on p  no  DnK  903o  hiph  DnK  8  mb  3«n  Kinp 
nono.n  'a  byi  ♦  Dibs  12  my  pKin  p'Ki  ♦ 11  nnnb  phi  nsivn  nnyn 
D'ptnno  14jsip33  nnon.n  jnb  ppiyp  nrn  sppsni  nxtn  13  mom 
pK  n3yb  dpoi  :p»n  b33  onion  pa  '3  'noiKi  15Dmyo3 
17KDp:  dm  dp  '3  'noiK  P'l  ♦ nnton  nsp  kvii  16  dv  'o  “jbno  |rx 
iSD.n  p«i  D'oyab  nnyo  nn  dp  18kypi  b'D3  3313  obip  D'  inimi 
nnn  *pbpop  ny  rmn  13130)  ^  tod®:  nmon  by  19oibpb  bi3? 
iTpjki  ♦  noipoo  ntb  nbn*  nvKi  21KSpn  on  ini«3  20  (nmD.n  m 
nnsiK  now  nosi  omo?  *p  23nnKi  nn^no  mb3  ny  2*D'3pr 
ynn  Dipon  |o  obonb  nosn  no!?  DnK  03  b3K  «poyn  24  nr  by 
ybim  26  nnn  wik  K3'  |  dm  ♦Dnoy  25np3  nmy  Dnpibi  nrn  HS 
nK  mini  nn  28p3Di  mn3  onn  myn  np'  Kapan  on  27jniK 
n«im  31  Kspjn  on  *jin3  iovy  haei  *D'on  13  30idj3'  Kbp  29  myn 
immoi  34non3  33 Kinp  nno  Kim  82isn:  Knpjn  bnan  npj.n  mix 
n3oi  nnK.n  nnooi  mix  bi3Kb  S6poy3  ik  nn3  35  ioy  .mini  nP3'b 
03  n3n.n1  3iP”b  yoop  ny  “jhm  myn  jo  ksvi  mini  p3D3  mis 

:nr  S7poy3  pbim  DnK 


1  R  (N)  mbani  lmma  to  m.  —  2  A  ib.  —  3  A  obirrr.  —  4  R  adds  onb.  — 
5  RA  ir.  —  6  A  wain  D'biENiE ;  R  (Neub.)  adds  nwm.  — 7  RA  bD.  — 
8  A  *?Db .  —  9  A  m  jo.  — 10  R  vbw  ;  A  omits.  — 11  R  ddi^  13T1 ;  A  lntfre 
lmb  -jb'b.  —  18  R A  im».  —  13  R A  omit  mom;  A  nonom  np ton.  — 
14  R  omsttm;  A  omits;  (R?)A  on  ibsn  onoon.  — 15  A  omits.  —  16  R 
J'S  ineb  dv  n  -jbno  otcoi ;  A  dv  D'eriN  *jbno  ps  b«  pab  meb  oiem  and 
continues  Mim .  — 17  R  Ncp:n  (N  o')  o'  iniN  "jn  \L"  o  ;  A  Nirr  □'  -j-n  otd  '3 
scp:rr  o'.  — 18  A  wsvtD.  —  19  A  “rb'1?  biD’  jed  dis  j'Ni.  —  20  So  in  A  ;  dittolepsy 
in  BM.  and  R.  —  21  R  omits  NEp:n  ;  A  N2p3n  o’.  —  22  A  Die  oorci'  o'TOXi.  — 
23  R  omits  on"no  niba  ne  ;  A  nn«.  — 24  A  nn.  — 25  A  ipn  'n  mro  j'npib.  — 
26  R  mi  nt.  —  27  A  DTbtEO'i.  —  28  A  inserts  ihn.  —  29  A  adds  'id  q'jetd.  — 

30  A  on';  R  omits  from  onn  above  and  reads  D'on  n  TDOD’i  men  np'.  — 

31  R  omits  NDp:n  ;  A  reads  D'on  -pm.  — 32  R  mcno;  A  icna.  — 33  R  uxc  mmc; 
A  N'mr.  —  34  R  A  insert  iniN  npibi  (A  nv)  mvi.  —  35  A  vby;  R  omits  from 
nnm  to  dinh.  — 3i  (A  poj?  mi).  — 37  R  reads  j";r  be;  A  J'bso. 
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Translation. 

82  From  thence  (Hamadan *)  it  takes  four  days  to  Dabaristan,  which 
is  situated  on  the  river  Gozan.  [Four]  thousand  Jews  live  there2. 
Thence  it  is  seven  days  to  Ispahan  the  great  city  and  the 
royal  residence.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  15,000 
Israelites  reside  there 3.  The  Chief  Rabbi  is  Sar  Shalom,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Head  of  the  Captivity  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Rabbis  that  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Four  days  onward  is 
Shiraz,  which  is  the  city  of  Fars,  and  10,000  Jews  live  there 4.  Thence 
it  is  seven  days  to  Ghazna  the  great  city  on  the  river  Gozan,  where 
there  are  about  80,000  Israelites 5.  It  is  a  city  of  commercial  im- 

1  Referring  to  Benjamin’s  statement  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  are 
buried  at  Hamadan,  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  upon 
the  subject,  with  an  illustration  of  the  traditional  tomb,  as  well  as 
a  picture  of  ancient  Susa,  will  be  found  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  March  19, 
1897.  In  the  issue  of  March  4,  1898,  Mr.  Morris  Cohen,  of  Bagdad, 
furnished  a  full  copy  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Mausoleum,  but  they 
possess  no  historical  value.  The  reputed  Prayer  of  Esther  seen  there  by 
former  travellers  is  no  longer  extant. 

The  statement  of  R.  Jehiel  Heilprin,  in  the  Seder  Hadoroth,  that 
Mordecai  and  Esther  are  buried  at  Shomron  is  devoid  of  foundation  and 
may  have  arisen  through  reading  here  pn\r>  for  pon.  For  full  particulars 
respecting  Hamadan  and  other  places  in  Persia  and  the  adjacent  countries 
the  reader  should  consult  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange’s  valuable  work,  just 
published,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  Cambridge,  1905.  The  maps 
will  be  found  most  useful. 

2  The  British  Museum  version  omits  this  passage.  An  inspection  of 
the  map  will  show  that  Tabaristan  lies  a  long  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
trade  route  which  leads  from  Hamadan  to  Ispahan. 

3  The  great  extent  of  Ispahan  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  towns  ;  the  one  called  Jay,  measured  half  a  league  across  ; 
the  other,  A1  Yahudiyah,  the  “Jew  Town”  two  miles  to  the  westward, 
was  double  the  size  of  Jay.  Mukadassi  states  that  the  city  had  been 
originally  founded  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  because 
its  climate  resembled  that  of  Jerusalem.  Guy  Le  Strange,  p.  203. 

4  Lord  Curzon,  in  his  work  on  Persia,  devotes  chap,  xix  in  vol.  II  to 
a  description  of  the  City  of  Ispahan,  and  of  his  journey  there.  Chap,  xx 
contains  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Ispahan  to  Shiraz.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  is  81  parasangs,  equivalent  to  312  miles.  It  will 
be  seen  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  Ghazna,  Samarkand,  and 
Tibet,  Benjamin  altogether  under-estimates  the  true  distances. 

5  Asher,  following  the  printed  editions,  quotes  the  Jewish  population 
of  this  place  as  8,000,  and  assumes,  without  any  justification,  that  Khiva 
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portance  ;  people  of  all  countries  and  tongues  come  there  with  their 
wares.  The  land  is  extensive. 

Thence  it  is  five  days  to  Samarkand,  which  is  the  great  city  on 
the  confines  of  Persia.  In  it  live  some  50,000  Israelites,  and 
R.  Obadiah  the  prince  is  appointed  over  them.  Among  them  are 
wise  and  very  rich  men. 

Thence  it  is  four  days’  journey  to  Tibet,  the  country  in  whose 
forests  musk  is  found.  | 

Thence  it  takes  twenty-eight  days  to  the  mountains  of  Nisabur  p.  83 
by  the  river  Gozan.  And  there  are  men  of  Israel  in  the  land  of 
Persia  who  say  that  in  the  mountains  of  Nisabur  four  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  dwell,  namely,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  were  included  in  the  first 
captivity  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  is  written  (2  Kings 
xviii.  11)  :  “And  he  put  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of 
Gozan  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  V’ 

is  here  referred  to.  He  also  substitutes  Oxus  for  Gozan.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Oxus  was  not  known  under  any  other  name  than  that  of  Gihon 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  The  name  of  the  city  according  to  our  text  is  Ghaznah, 
which  eight  hundred  years  ago  was  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  Ibn  Batuta 
says  it  was  ten  stages  from  Kandahar  on  the  way  to  Herat.  Le  Strange 
(p.  348)  writes  as  follows:  “Ghaznah  became  famous  in  history  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  capital  of  the  great  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna,  who  at  one  time  was  master  both  of  India  on  the  east  and 
Bagdad  on  the  west.”  Istakhri  says  :  “  No  city  of  this  countryside  -was 
richer  in  merchants  and  merchandise,  for  it  was  as  the  port  of  India.’' 

The  river  Gozan,  on  which  we  are  told  Ghazna  lies,  must  appear  to  the 
reader  to  be  ubiquitous.  On  p.  51  we  find  the  Habor  of  Kurdistan  is  its 
affluent ;  on  p.  78  and  p.  82  it  is  at  Dabaristan ;  on  p.  83,  in  Khorasan.  There 
is  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  each  of  the  localities  Benjamin 
was  told  that  the  river  was  called  Gozan  ;  for  in  the  Mongolian  language 
“Usun”  is  the  name  for  water  or  river.  Thus  “  Kisil-Usun  ”  means 
“Red  River.”  The  addition  of  a  “g”  before  a  “u”  or  “w”  is  quite 
a  common  feature  in  language ;  it  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  Romance 
and  Keltic  languages. 

1  The  British  Museum  text  has  :  “  And  he  put  them  in  Halah  and  in 
Habor  and  the  mountains  of  Gozan  and  the  mountains  of  the  Medes.” 
Having  regard  to  the  passages  2  Kings  xix.  12  and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12, 
Noldeke  maintains  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  watered  by  the  river 
Gozan,  known  as  Gozanitis,  which  Scripture  refers  to.  See  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  I, 
p.  186. 

Nisabur  is  a  city  near  Meshed,  and  close  to  high  mountains  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Elburz  mountain  range. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  cautious  manner  in  which  Benjamin  speaks 
here  and  elsewhere  when  alluding  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the 
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The  extent  of  their  land  is  twenty  days’  journey,  and  they  have  cities 
and  large  villages  in  the  mountains;  on  the  one  side,  the  river  Gozan 
forms  the  boundary.  They  are  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
they  have  a  prince  of  their  own,  whose  name  is  R.  Joseph  Amarkala 
the  Levite.  There  are  scholars  among  them.  And  they  sow  and  reap 
and  go  forth  to  war  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cush  by  way  of  the  desert  h 
They  are  in  league  with  the  Kofar-al-Turak,  who  worship  the  wind 
and  live  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  do  not  eat  bread,  nor  drink  wine, 
p.  84  but  live  on  the  raw  uncooked  meat.  |  They  have  no  noses,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  they  have  two  small  holes,  through  which  they  breathe. 
They  eat  animals  both  clean  and  unclean,  and  they  like  the  Israelites 
very  much.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  overran  the  country  of  Persia 
with  a  large  army  and  took  the  city  of  Rai2,  which  they  smote  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  took  all  the  spoil  thereof,  and  returned  by  way 
of  the  wilderness.  Such  an  invasion  had  not  been  known  in  the  land 
of  Persia  for  many  years.  When  the  king  of  Persia  heard  thereof 
his  anger  was  kindled  against  them,  and  he  said,  “  Not  in  my  days  nor 
in  the  days  of  my  fathers  did  an  army  sally  forth  from  this  wilderness. 
Now  I  will  go  and  cut  off  their  name  from  the  earth.”  A  proclamation 
was  made  throughout  his  Empire,  and  he  assembled  all  his  armies ; 
and  he  sought  for  a  guide  who  might  show  him  the  way  to  their 
encampment.  And  a  certain  man  said  that  he  would  show  him  the 
way,  as  he  was  one  of  them.  And  the  king  promised  that  he  would 
enrich  him  if  he  did  so.  And  the  king  asked  him  as  to  what  provisions 
p.  85  they  would  require  for  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  j  And 
he  replied,  ‘‘Take  with  you  bread  and  wine  for  fifteen  days,  for 
you  will  find  no  sustenance  by  the  way,  till  you  have  reached  their 
land.”  And  they  did  so,  and  marched  through  the  wilderness  for 
fifteen  days,  but  they  found  nothing  at  all.  And  their  food  began  to 
give  out,  so  that  man  and  beast  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

ten  tribes.  The  tradition  is  widespread  that  independent  Jewish  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  Khorasan  until  recent  times.  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  was 
told  that  in  an  Armenian  monastery  near  Kutais,  ancient  records  are 
preserved  which  conclusively  prove  that  the  Jews  w'ere  paramount  in 
certain  districts  three  or  four  centuries  ago  ;  Jews  in  many  Lands, 
p.  178.  Cf.  Wo  warm  die  zehn  Stamme  Israels  zu  suchen?  Dr.  M.  Lewin, 
Frankfort,  1901. 

1  It  should  he  remembered  that  Cush  in  ancient  Jewish  literature  does 
not  always  signify  Ethiopia,  but  also  denotes  parts  of  Arabia,  especially 
those  nearest  to  Abyssinia.  The  name  Cush  is  also  applied  to  countries 
east  of  the  Tigris,  see  p.  90. 

2  Rai  is  the  ancient  city  of  Rages,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  i.  14. 
The  ruins  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran. 
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Then  the  king  called  the  guide,  and  said  to  him,  “Where  is  your 
promise  to  us  that  you  would  find  our  adversaries  ?  ”  To  which  the 
other  replied,  “  I  have  mistaken  the  way.”  And  the  king  was  wroth, 
and  commanded  that  his  head  should  be  struck  off.  And  the  king 
further  gave  orders  throughout  the  camp  that  every  man  who  had 
any  food  should  divide  it  with  his  neighbour.  And  they  consumed 
everything  they  had  including  their  beasts.  And  after  a  further 
thirteen  days’  march  they  reached  the  mountains  of  Nisabur,  where 
the  Jews  lived.  They  came  there  on  the  Sabbath,  and  encamped  in 
the  gardens  and  plantations  and  by  the  springs  of  water  which  are  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Gozan.  Now  it  was  the  time  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  they  ate  and  consumed  everything.  No  man  came 
forth  to  them,  but  on  the  mountains  they  saw  cities  and  many  towers. 

Then  the  king  commanded  two  of  his  servants  to  go  |  and  inquire  of  p.  86 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  to  cross  the  river  either 
in  boats  or  by  swimming.  They  searched  and  found  a  large  bridge,  on 
which  there  were  three  towers,  but  the  gate  of  the  bridge  was  locked. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  a  great  city.  So  they  shouted 
in  front  of  the  bridge  till  a  man  came  forth  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted  and  who  they  were.  But  they  did  not  understand  him 
till  an  interpreter  came  who  understood  their  language.  And  when 
he  asked  them,  they  said,  “We  are  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  we  have  come  to  ask  who  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve.”  To  which 
the  others  replied:  “We  are  Jews;  we  have  no  king  and  no  gentile 
prince,  but  a  Jewish  Prince  rules  over  us.”  They  then  questioned 
him  with  regard  to  the  infidels,  the  sons  of  Ghuz  of  the  Kofar-al-Turak, 
and  he  answered:  “Truly  they  are  in  league  with  us,  and  he  who 
seeks  to  do  them  harm  seeks  our  harm.”  Then  they  went  their  way, 
and  told  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was  much  alarmed.  And  on  a  certain 
day  the  Jews  intimated  that  they  would  join  in  combat  with  him,  but 
he  answered:  “I  am  not  come  to  fight  you,  but  the  Kofar-al-Turak, 
my  enemy,  and  if  you  fight  against  me  I  will  be  avenged  on  you  by 
killing  ail  the  Jews  in  my  Empire;  I  know  that  you  are  stronger 
than  I  am  in  this  place,  |  and  my  army  has  come  out  of  this  great  p.  87 
wilderness  starving  and  athirst.  Deal  kindly  with  me  and  do  not 
fight  against  me,  but  leave  me  to  engage  with  the  Kofar-al-Turak,  my 
enemy,  and  sell  me  also  the  provisions  which  I  require  for  myself  and 
my  army.”  The  Jews  then  took  counsel  together,  and  resolved  to 
propitiate  the  king  on  account  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  exile  in  his 
Empire.  Then  the  king  entered  their  land  with  his  army,  and  stayed 
there  fifteen  days.  And  they  showed  him  much  honour,  and  also  sent 
a  dispatch  to  the  Kofar-al-Turak  their  allies,  reporting  the  matter  to 
them.  Thereupon  the  latter  occupied  the  mountain  passes  in  force 
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with  a  large  army,  composed  of  all  those  who  dwelt  in  that  desert, 
and  when  the  king  of  Persia  went  forth  to  fight  with  them,  they 
placed  themselves  in  battle  array  against  him.  The  Kofar-al-Turak 
men  were  victorious  and  slew  many  of  the  Persian  army,  and  the 
king  of  Persia  fled  with  only  a  few  followers  to  his  own  country l. 

Now  a  horseman,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia,  enticed  | 
p.  88  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  R.  Moses,  to  come  with  him,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  land  of  Persia  this  horseman  made  the  Jew  his  slave. 
One  day  the  archers  came  before  the  king  to  give  a  display  of  their 
skill ;  no  one  among  them  could  be  found  to  draw  the  bow  like  this 
R.  Moses.  Then  the  king  inquired  of  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
w’ho  knew  his  language,  and  he  related  all  that  the  horseman  had 
done  to  him.  Thereupon  the  king  at  once  granted  him  his  liberty, 
had  him  clad  in  robes  of  silk,  gave  him  gifts,  and  said  to  him,  “If 
thou  wilt  embrace  our  religion,  I  will  make  thee  a  rich  man  and 
steward  of  my  house,”  but  he  answered,  “  My  lord,  I  cannot  do  this 
thing.”  Then  the  king  took  him  and  placed  him  in  the  house  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Ispahan  community,  Sar  Shalom,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  to  wife.  This  same  R.  Moses  told  me  all  these  things. 

Thence  one  returns  to  the  land  of  Khuzistan  which  is  by  the  river 
Tigris,  and  one  goes  down  the  river  which  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
P- 89  unto  an  island  called  Kish2.  |  It  is  a  six  days’  journey  to  reach 

1  The  incidents  here  related  are  fully  gone  into  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the 
third  of  his  valuable  articles  “Where  are  the  ten  tribes  ?  "  (J.  Q.  R.f  vol.  I, 
p.  185).  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Kofar-al-Turak,  a  people 
belonging  to  the  Tartar  stock,  are  identical  with  the  so-called  subjects  of 
Prester  John,  of  whom  so  much  was  heard  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
defeated  Sinjar  in  the  year  1141;  this  was,  however,  more  than  fifteen 
years  prior  to  Benjamin’s  visit.  To  judge  from  the  passage,  p.  86,  where 
the  allies  of  the  Jews  are  described  as  “infidels,  the  sons  of  Ghuz  of  the 
Kofar-al-Turak,”  Benjamin  seems  to  confound  the  Ghuzes  with  the  Tartar 
hordes.  Now  the  Ghuzes  belonged  to  the  Seldjuk  clans  who  had  become 
Mohammedans  more  than  100  years  before,  and,  as  such,  Benjamin  would 
never  have  styled  them  infidels.  These  Ghuzes  waged  war  with  Sinjar 
in  1153,  when  he  was  signally  defeated,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  1156. 
It  is  to  this  battle  that  Benjamin  must  have  made  reference,  when  he 
writes  that  it  took  place  fifteen  years  ago. 

See  Dr.  G.  Oppert’s  “  Presbyter  Johannes  ”  in  Sage  und  Geschichte,  1864. 

2  It  will  be  noted  that  Benjamin  uses  here  the  terms  cm  nin,  ClX  *nv, 
evidently  implying  that  he  himself  did  not  go  to  sea. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  island  of  Kish  or  Kays  was  an  important 
station  on  the  trade  route  from  India  to  Europe.  Le  Strange  writes, 
p.  257,  that  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became  the  trade 
centre  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  great  walled  city  was  built  in  the  island, 
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the  island.  The  inhabitants  neither  sow  nor  reap.  They  possess 
only  one  well,  and  there  is  no  stream  in  the  whole  island,  but 
they  drink  rain  water.  The  merchants  who  come  from  India  and 
the  islands  encamp  there  with  their  wares.  Moreover,  men  from 
Shinar,  Yemen  and  Persia  bring  thither  all  sorts  of  silk,  purple  and 
flax,  cotton,  hemp,  worked  wool,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rye,  and  all 
sorts  of  food  and  lentils  of  every  description,  and  they  trade  with 
one  another,  whilst  the  men  from  India  bring  great  quantities 
of  spices  there.  The  Islanders  act  as  middlemen,  and  earn  their 
livelihood  thereby.  There  are  about  500  Jews  there. 

Thence  it  is  ten  days’  journey  by  sea  to  Katifa  where  there  are 
about  5,000  Jews.  Here  the  bdellium  is  to  be  found1.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Nisan  rain  falls  upon  the  water,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  certain  small  marine  animals  float  which  drink  in  the  rain  and 
then  shut  themselves  up,  and  sink  below  the  surface.  And  about  the 
middle  of  Tishri  men  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  ropes,  and 
collect  these  shell-fish,  |  then  split  them  open  and  extract  the  pearls,  p. 
This  pearl-fishery  belongs  to  the  King  of  the  country,  but  is  controlled 
by  a  Jewish  official. 

Thence  it  is  seven  days’  journey  to  Khulam  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  country  of  the  Sun-worshippers 2.  These  are  the  sons  of  Cush. 


where  water-tanks  had  been  constructed,  and  on  the  neighbouring  sea- 
banks  was  the  famous  sea-fishery.  Ships  from  India  and  Arabia  crowded 
the  port.  Kish  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  Ormuz  and  Bandar- Abbas  ; 
England  held  possession  'of  the  island  from  1820  to  1879,  and  it  has 
recently  been  officially  visited  by  Lord  Curzon.  For  a  description  of  the 
island  see  The  Times ,  Jan.  18,  1904. 

1  Katifa  lies  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  north  of 
Bahrein.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  Arabia  is  the  land 
of  Havilah,  where,  Gen.  ii.  11  and  12  tells  us,  there  is  gold,  bdellium, 
and  the  onyx  stone.  Jewish  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  n'm  is  a  jewel,  or  the  fragrant  gum  exuded  by  a  species  of  balsam- 
tree.  Benjamin  follows  Saadia  Gaon,  who  in  his  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Bible  renders  it  iVibn,  the  very  word  used  by  our  author  here  for  pearls. 
Masudi  is  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  writers  who  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  very  much  accords  with 
Benjamin’s  account.  See  Sprenger’s  translation  of  Masudi’s  Meadows  of 
Gold ,  p.  344.  At  the  present  time  more  than  5,000  boats  are  engaged  in 
this  industry  along  this  coast,  and  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
£1,000,000.  See  P.  M.  Sykes,  Ten  Thousand  miles  in  Persia ,  1902. 

3  Khulam,  now  called  Quilon,  was  a  much  frequented  seaport  in  the 
early  middle  ages  where  Chinese  shippers  met  the  Arab  traders.  It 
afterwards  declined  in  importance,  being  supplanted  by  Calicut,  Goa,  and 
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They  read  the  stars,  and  they  are  all  black  in  colour.  They  are 
honest  in  commerce.  When  merchants  come  to  them  from  distant 
lands  and  enter  the  harbour,  three  of  the  King’s  secretaries  go  down 
to  them  and  record  their  names,  and  then  bring  them  before  the 
King,  whereupon  the  King  makes  himself  responsible  even  for  their 
property  which  they  leave  in  the  open  unprotected.  There  is  an 
official  who  sits  in  his  office,  and  the  owner  of  any  lost  property 
has  only  to  describe  it  to  him  when  he  hands  it  back.  This  custom 
prevails  in  all  that  country.  From  Passover  to  New  Year,  that  is 
all  during  the  Summer,  no  man  can  go  out  of  his  house  because 
of  the  sun,  for  the  heat  in  that  country  is  intense,  and  from  the  third 
hour  of  the  day  onward  everybody  remains  in  his  house  till  the 
evening.  Then  they  emerge  and  kindle  lights  in  all  the  market 
places  and  all  the  streets,  and  then  do  their  work  and  business  at 
91  night  time.  |  For  they  have  to  turn  night  into  day  in  consequence  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun.  Pepper  is  found  there.  They  plant  the 
trees  thereof  in  the  fields,  and  each  man  of  the  city  knows  his  own 
plantation.  The  trees  are  small,  and  the  pepper  is  as  white  as  snow. 
And  when  they  have  collected  it  they  place  it  in  saucepans  and  pour 

eventually  by  Bombay.  It  was  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  Renaudot  in  a  translation  of  the  travels  of  two  Mohammedan 
traders,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  851  and  915  respectively,  has  given  us 
some  account  of  this  place  ;  Ibn  Batuta  as  well  as  Marco  Polo  gives 
us  interesting  details.  Ritter,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Geography,  dilates 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  pepper-plant,  which  is  of  indigenous  growth. 
In  Benjamin’s  time  it  was  thought  that  white  pepper  was  a  distinct 
species,  but  Ritter  explains  that  it  was  prepared  from  the  black  pepper, 
which,  after  lying  from  eight  to  ten  days  in  running  water,  would  admit 
of  being  stripped  of  its  black  outer  covering.  Ritter  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  fire-worship  of  the  Guebers,  who  as  Parsees  form  an  important 
element  at  the  present  day  in  the  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Jewish  settlement  to  which  Benjamin 
refers.  See  Die  judischen  Colonien  in  Indien ,  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert ;  also  Semitic 
Studies  (Berlin,  1897),  pp.  396-419. 

Under  the  heading  “  Cochin,”  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  gives  an  account 
of  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of  Malabar.  By  way  of  supplementing  the 
Article,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a  MS.  No.  4238  of  the  Merzbacher  Library 
formerly  at  Munich.  It  is  a  document  drawn  up  in  reply  to  eleven  questions 
addressed  by  Tobias  Boas  on  the  12  Ellul  5527  (  =  1767)  to  R.  Jeches  Kel 
Rachbi  of  Malabar.  From  this  MS.  it  appears  that  10,000  exiled  Jews 
reached  Malabar  a.  c.  68  (i.e.  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple)  and  settled  at  Cranganor,  Dschalor,  Madri  and  Plota. 
An  extract  of  this  MS.  is  given  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  Jiidische 
Literatur,  vol.  Ill,  p.  459.  Cf.  article  on  the  Beni-Israel  of  India  by  Samuel 
b.  Samuel,  The  Jewish  Literary  Annual ,  1905. 
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boiling  water  over  it,  so  that  it  may  become  strong.  They  then  take 
it  out  of  the  water  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  it  then  turns  black. 
Cinnamon  and  ginger  and  many  other  kinds  of  spice  are  found  in  this 
land. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  embalm 
them  by  means  of  various  spices,  after  which  they  place  them  on 
chairs  and  cover  them  with  fine  linen.  And  each  family  has  a  house 
where  it  preserves  the  embalmed  remains  of  its  ancestors  and  relations. 

The  flesh  hardens  on  the  bones,  and  the  embalmed  bodies  look  like 
living  beings,  so  that  every  man  can  recognize  his  parents,  and  the 
members  of  his  family  for  many  years.  They  worship  the  sun,  and 
they  have  high  places  everywhere  outside  the  city  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile.  And  every  morning  they  run  forth  j  to  greet  the  p.  92 
sun,  for  on  every  high  place  a  solar  disc  is  made  of  cunning  workman¬ 
ship  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  disc  rotates  with  thundering  noise  and 
all  both  men  and  women  offer  incense  to  the  sun  with  censers  in  their 
hands.  Such  are  their  superstitious  practices.  And  throughout  the 
island,  including  all  the  towns  there,  live  several  thousand  Israelites. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  black  and  the  Jews  also.  The  latter  are  good 
and  benevolent.  They  know  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
to  a  small  extent  the  Talmud  and  Halacha. 

Thence  it  is  twenty-three  days  by  sea  to  Ibrig 1  and  the  inhabitants 
are  fire-worshippers,  and  are  called  Duchbin.  Among  them  are  about 
3,000  Jews,  and  these  Duchbin  have  priests  in  their  several  temples, 
who  are  great  wizards  in  all  manner  of  witchcraft  and  there  are  none 
like  them  in  all  the  earth.  In  front  of  the  high  place  of  their  temple 
there  is  a  deep  trench,  where  they  keep  a  great  fire  alight  all  the 
year  and  they  call  it  Elahutha.  And  they  cause  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  and  even  their  dead  |  they  throw  P-  93 
into  it.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  make  a  vow  to  die 
by  cremation.  In  such  cases  the  man  communicates  his  intention  to 

1  The  British  Museum  text  has  Ibrig,  and  the  Casanatense  has  Ibriag : 
neither  can  be  identified.  The  printed  editions  have  the  islands 

of  Candig,  which  Asher  thinks  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  Ceylon,  having 
regard  to  the  name  of  the  Capital,  Kandy.  It  was  not  the  Capital  in 
Benjamin’s  time.  The  difficulty  still  remains  that  it  does  not  take 
twenty-three  days  but  barely  four  days  to  reach  Ceylon  from  Quilon. 
Renaudot  states  that  in  the  tenth  century  a  multitude  of  Jews  resided  in 
the  island,  and  that  they  took  part  in  the  municipal  government  as  well 
as  other  sects,  as  the  King  granted  the  utmost  religious  liberty.  See 
Pinkerton's  Travels ,  vol.  VII,  p.  217.  A  full  description  is  also  given  of 
the  ceremonial  when  any  notability  proceeds  to  immolate  himself  by 
committing  himself  to  the  flames. 
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the  members  of  his  household  and  his  relations,  and  says: — “I  have 
vowed  to  throw  myself  in  the  fire  whilst  I  am  yet  alive,”  then  they 
answer,  saying :  “  Happy  art  thou.”  And  when  the  day  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  vow  arrives,  they  prepare  for  him  a  grand  banquet, 
and  if  he  is  rich  he  rides  on  horseback,  if  poor  he  goes  on  foot  to  the 
border  of  the  trench  and  throws  himself  into  the  fire.  And  all 
the  members  of  his  family  shout  to  the  accompaniment  of  timbrels 
and  dancing  until  the  body  is  entirely  consumed.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  two  of  their  high  priests  come  to  his  house  and  to  his 
children  and  say  unto  them :  “Arrange  the  house,  for  this  day  your 
father  will  come  to  give  his  last  directions  as  to  what  ye  shall  do.” 
And  they  bring  witnesses  from  the  city.  Then  Satan  is  made  to 
appear  in  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  and  when  his  wife  and  children 
ask  him  how  he  fares  in  the  other  world  he  answers :  “  I  went  to  my 
companions,  but  they  would  not  receive  me  until  I  had  discharged 
my  obligations  to  the  members  of  my  house  and  to  my  neighbours.”  | 
P*  94  Then  he  makes  his  will  and  divides  his  property  among  his  children 
and  gives  directions  that  all  his  creditors  should  be  paid  and  that  his 
debts  should  be  collected.  Then  the  witnesses  write  out  the  will,  and 
he  goes  his  way  and  is  seen  no  more.  And  by  means  of  this  trickery 
and  witchcraft  which  these  priests  practise,  the  people  are  confirmed 
in  their  errors  and  assert  that  there  is  none  in  all  the  land  like  their 
priests. 

Thence  to  cross  over  to  the  land  of  Zin  (China)  is  a  voyage  of  forty 
days.  Zin  is  in  the  uttermost  East,  and  some  say  that  there  is  the 
Sea  of  Nikpa,  where  the  star  Orion  predominates  and  a  stormy  wind 
prevails  h  At  times  the  helmsman  cannot  govern  his  ship,  as  a  fierce 
wind  drives  it  into  this  Sea  of  Nikpa,  where  he  cannot  move  her  from 
her  place  ;  and  the  crew  have  to  remain  where  they  are  till  their  stores 

1  Benjamin’s  statements  as  to  India  and  China  are  of  course  very 
vague,  but  we  must  remember  he  was  the  first  European  who  as  much  as 
mentions  China.  Having  regard  to  the  full  descriptions  of  other  countries 
of  the  old  World  by  Arabic  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  trade  route  then  was  principally  by  sea  on  the  route 
indicated  by  Benjamin,  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  comparatively  little 
information  about  India  and  China  from  Arabic  sources.  In  none  of 
their  records  is  the  Sea  of  Nikpa  named,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Benjamin  coined  this  name  himself  from  the  root  scp  which  occurs  in 
the  Bible  four  times  ;  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  8)  :  □'  nto  mmnn 
“The  depths  were  curdled  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ”  (not  “ congealed  ”  as  the 
Version  has  it),  Job  x.  io:  UN'Cpn  “curdled  me  like  cheese”;  and 

in  Zeph.  i.  12  and  Zech.  xiv.  6.  The  term  “the  curdling  sea”  would 
be  very  expressive  of  the  tempestuous  nature  of  the  China  Sea  and  of  some 
of  its  straits  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  > 
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of  food  are  exhausted  and  then  they  die.  In  this  way  many  a  ship 
has  been  lost,  but  people  eventually  discovered  a  device  by  which  to 
escape  from  this  evil  place.  The  crew  provide  themselves  with  hides 
of  oxen.  |  And  when  this  evil  wind  blows  which  drives  them  into  the  p. 
Sea  of  Nikpa  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  skins,  which  they  make 
waterproof,  and,  armed  with  knives,  plunge  into  the  sea.  A  great  bird 
called  the  Griffin  spies  them  out,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  sailor  is 
an  animal,  the  Griffin  seizes  hold  of  him,  brings  him  to  dry  land,  and 
puts  him  down  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  hollow  in  order  to  devour  him. 
The  man  then  quickly  thrusts  at  him  with  a  knife  and  slays  the  bird. 
Then  he  issues  forth  from  the  skin  and  walks  till  he  comes  to  an 
inhabited  place.  And  in  this  manner  many  a  man  escapes l. 

M.  N.  Adler. 

?  r 

1  Marco  Polo  has  much  to  say  about  the  bird  “gryphon”  when  speaking 
of  the  sea-currents  which  drive  ships  from  Malabar  to  Madagascar.  He 
says,  vol.  II,  book  III,  chap.  33:  “  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  an  eagle, 
but  one  indeed  of  enormous  size.  It  is  so  strong  that  it  will  seize  an 
elephant  in  its  talons  and  carry  him  high  into  the  air  and  drop  him  so 
that  he  is  smashed  to  pieces  ;  having  so  killed  him,  the  gryphon  swoops 
down  on  him  and  eats  him  at  leisure.  The  people  of  those  isles  call  the 
bird  ‘Rukh.’”  Yule  has  an  interesting  note  (vol.  II,  p.  348)  showing 
how  old  and  widespread  the  fable  of  the  Rukh  was,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  reason  that  the  legend  was  localized  in  the  direction  of  Madagascar 
was  perhaps  that  some  remains  of  the  great  fossil  Aepyornis  and  its 
colossal  eggs  were  found  in  that  island.  Professor  Sayee  states  that  the 
Rukh  figures  much — not  only  in  Chinese  folk-lore — but  also  in  the  old 
Babylonian  literature.  The  bird  is  of  course  familiar  to  readers  of 
The  Arabian  Nights. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Geonic  Responsa 
[continued). 

V. 

Fragment1  Am.,  paper,  size  18x13  cm.,  consists  of  a 
quire  of  two  leaves,  of  which  the  middle  pages  are  missing. 
It  is  written  with  a  square  hand,  but  with  a  strong  turn 
to  cursive,  and  belongs  to  about  the  twelfth  century. 
It  represents  the  remainder  of  a  collection  of  Geonic 
Responsa  containing  five  Responsa  by  the  Gaon  Hai. 

The  fragment  has  suffered  very  much  from  water  and 
dampness,  which  have  obliterated  nearly  the  entire  first 
page.  The  names  rni.T  p  inw,  ifcOEy  12  jnno,  7\m  12  m'y 
occur  twice  on  the  first  page,  in  a  document  the  nature 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  make  out  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  fragment.  On  the  last  four  lines  of  the  page 
the  following  words  are  legible:  (line  14)  DND  p&o 

piBWty;  (line  15)  “jvd  Nmn  ^ann  )2  'v)b ;  (line  16)  mo  dp 
HN  paipt?  'W  ;  and  on  the  last  line  hna  Dyt^.  These  few 
words  enable  us  to  identify  the  Responsum  with  that 
quoted  by  R.  Isaac  Gajet  in  his  nriEB'  HytP,  II,  59  a,  in  the 
name  of  Hai,  in  regard  to  the  recital  of  the  funeral  prayer 
tQ"in  '73nn,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  by  pNJ 
in  our  fragment  Hai  is  meant. 

Responsum  No.  2,  on  the  question  if  locusts  belong  to 
the  class  of  prohibited  food,  has  been  published  before  by 

1  This  fragment  belongs  to  David  W.  Amram,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  for  which  I  herewith  express  my 
thanks. 
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Harkavy  in  the  Hebrew  periodical,  Ha-Peles ,  II,  47  \  and 
by  Schechter  in  his  Saadyana,  fragment  34,  page  62.  Our 
fragment  offers  better  readings  than  theirs.  Harkavy  also 
published  in  Ha-Peles ,  ibid.,  the  third  Responsum,  of  which 
our  fragment  has  preserved  only  the  beginning. 

Responsum  No.  4,  of  which  the  commencement  is  missing, 
gives  a  short  explanation  of  the  passages  in  the  Talmud 
Sanhedrin ,  54  b,  and  Niddah,  44-45.  The  literal  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  this  Responsum  are  very  interesting 
for  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Talmud. 

Responsum  No.  5  deals  with  the  question  whether  the 
nvota  nunm  on  the  Musaf  of  the  New  Year  are  to  be 
said  by  the  whole  Congregation  or  only  by  the  pn .  A  part 
of  this  Responsum  is  quoted  by  Ibn  Gajet  in  his  nrw  'nyjy, 
I,  28,  where  Hai  Gaon  is  given  as  its  author.  HaTs  answer 
is  that  the  additions  to  the  n"")  bw  pjdio  should  be  recited 
only  by  the  jTn,  and  he  adds,  mwo  p  ntyy:  $b  D^iyo,  “that 
they  never  were  recited  by  the  congregation  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  the  Academies.”  On  the  later  custom,  compare 
Jacob  ben  Asher,  Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  591,  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  him. 


1  Comp,  also  the  Hebrew  periodical,  Ha-Goren,  II,  88. 
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..  1  ; 

\ 

c  . 

(Leaf  1,  verso.) 

pn^WTi 

2pnmo  pnann  pi  pniDN  'rWon  p  pm  xn 

*\x  oix  min'  i  prno  iiy'i  w  'nso  Du:m  bbm 
xoim  popion  ny  pwoi  xoo  'n  a^n  xnnon 
^  '^pi  nt£>  mo  'x  nino  asm  feo  3.t!>  !>'axi  jvxo 
irw  ti'im  oxn  !>i  mnyo  an  no  mn!>  pna^xn  'no  5 
xnaim  ix  'oyo  'xno  p'jri'  x!>i  pnnio  inoa>  ami  pniDN 
jxo  \b  yw  x!>  pxi  non'xn  xin  xnoini  xroo  ix 
£  sp!>'  pn  uoionp  uru  mo'x  nmnai  ini?  ^axn 
yi  pxa  mya  an  ion  xj!>  y'o^  x!>  xjmx  po 

p5>'ax  pjy!>  pi  loxn  ama  'xni  x!>x  a'no  a'aan  nax  10 
a'aan  'a'^p  4  won  xoi>yn  xamoi  pn  piy^  pa 
pnoxn  1x01  a\no  pw  syx  nna  pr6  nxssn 
»npor6  ix  ir6  'anvo  now!>  iox  pmox  a'no 

i>xn^'  n'a 

pnivxeni  1 5 

nyn!>  'ans  ns  by  papa  nny  a'jro'p  any 
mnai?  pjp  anD  5'noxn  p'a  x!>  ix  pn  i?ya  oaa 
xno^a  n'a  pm  xno^a  pmn  'xo  5>ai  6noiy 
'a'nx  'o  p:p  ia  pxp  nosr  pi  '3'n*  xh  'on 
ia  o'! >sx  sw  'a!>  xi>  ix  pn  !>ya  oaa  12  lynb  20 

1  Not  nbrbD,  but  hWd  is  the  correct  reading.  It  is  a  diminutive  after 
the  form  qutail,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  “small  basket.” 

2  Abodah  Zarah,  39  b.  3  Shabbat,  90  b.  4  i.  e.  'n'QT. 

5  Harkavy,  pnc*n  N’3,  which  gives  no  sense.  6  Baba  Batra ,  40  a. 
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(Leaf  2,  recto.) 


|d  nar^n  napp  pxt?  taw  xrayta  'xra  tbs  r'py  xan  px  nnx 
nation  naw  na'x  pa  nnx  oro  ra'ap  ypn  p  xnny  ny  aarsn 
xb)  miDK  aatyaa  nina  xnS>'»  xm  'x  m  taoty  'ta  p  xtp  ny 
xa'arn  wtbb  nxr  'a  hna  xi?x  anna  jw  'ai>  aam  nncxa 
Da  pro  ia'xr  nxap  rntaa'  5>y  xa&y  'x  nn  dw  ytrn  p  1  nnoa  5 
wxi  ^disi  |vi?ya  pnnn  aa&yro  xdd^  nnaa  xDDrar  5>'na't?  ny 
dxi  it  i?y  rApoar  nanon  'aa  byn  nranan  nx  i?Drsr  2i>'axra 
xini  r'T  i?y  3rvima  nTna  nniDxn  nvnyn  i>arD  nnx  ^y  xa 
n&yxn  'am  'a  4nara  ;na  na*x  ua^D  rax  ^xwr  tdsd 
aatyan  Tar  'Da  pan  'x  on  ra'at?  'a  nara  nx'a  r\b  w  naaao  10 
nx'aa  'ipnra  'x  dt  ta'a&y  'a  na  5  jan  n^xar  'x  dt  dw  'a  pra 
xratarai  e*x  n^x  aw  n^y  pa*m  nxap  Da'  n'by  xa  dxi 
'nna  6^>arx  pai?  nx^'a  jv5>ya  pnnn  aa^ra  xdd5>  n^yra  nx 
'x  nby  xa  nxr  narnan  p  nboa  p^iDan  jra  'x  n^x  xa  nxr 
rnnaa  xvn  .tt  by  3d'jid  nnina  nnrraxn  mnyn  i>a'D  15 
xvan  4*nraxn  Tarn  by  xani  xn^ra  xna  ana  xnaSnr 
by  xanr  nnx  dt  D'a&y  y^n  p  Tarn  by  xan  an  n'nra 
nx  nx'aen  n^xm  nana  xhy  pa  nama  pa  nranan 

nana  x^  pa  nana  pa  nranan 
a"n  na«5&  ra^y  pnbixe*  'id  w  !tnwi 


20 


1  Mishnah  Niddah,  V,  5  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  45a. 

5  This  is  also  the  reading  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Mishnah  (Naples, 
1492),  and  in  the  edition  of  Lowe,  but  the  later  editions  of  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Talmud,  including  the  ed.  princeps  of  Niddah  (Soncino,  1487), 
have  nonra  b'3HO. 

3  Here  again  our  MS.  agrees  with  ed.  princeps  of  the  Mishnah,  and  with 
the  edition  of  Lowe,  all  other  editions  reading  cvmtn. 

4  Sanhedrin,  54  b,  below.  5  Niddah,  44  b. 

6  Editions,  including  the  ed.  princeps  of  the  Mishnah,  read  faun . 
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(Leaf  2,  verso.) 

fenDi  ma's  n'S>e>  nnx  idiji  xw  ayxi  moix^  'xi  'x  bi 
5>5>an'p  ny  main  'T  xm  xi>  yae>  bbznn  dxi  ^anD  nnix  crn^n 
men  mmbw  epiDa  pxi  ir.'aa  dxi  nojan  n'aa  dx  yen 
h6  ns  xin  p  warn  ini'  yenn  i!?x  x^x  bbz  yae> 
niaune'  fDta  xi?x  ni2'K>'2  p  nes»  xi?  oinyD  5 

nai?a  yae>  xi?x  eni>a  ^ano  wn  px  *vy  nana  p5£an» 
rwai  nai?2  yae>  xi?x  eni?a  i>i?anD  u'x  nia'*  mi?e>  Dai 
pain  'T  ji?ia  ixm  “pi  yen  'dix  Dnnai?  ma's  n'bw 
a”n  ma'v  n'iw  De>a  ^m  xn^o  xn  pan  pnax  pam 
x'yid  ma's  n'5?e>  dix  '^dj  pn  a”n  wi  Tn'  i^a  *ia  10 
psaipop  ma'v  by)  2  xD'p  *vy  nanai  pain  *t  D'ann  nx 
pm  yen  i?t>anD  'xi  nnx  i?a  nao  xdp  xnn  Wanni? 
nianar  mai?D  dix  pxi  yae>  ^ano  'xi  'x  i>a  nao 
[pyDien]  D'ann  nx  x'xidi  pDix  man*  mi?e>  xi?x  ninaien 
Tmn  (?)anaDn  pi  2/'i?Da  pna  nai?n  xp'oai  pain  'T  15 
mmm  nS?nno  man;  nhvh  lab  nx  pia'e>  mnn 
'Da  vnnx  nDiy  x.men  mana  ni?nn  xw  maxa 
'5>s»  xi?  'Da  'xi  ni?'ann  cjid  nyi  ni?'ana  nDiy  xine> 
pw  xi?x  yae>  ii?'ax  xne>  e>na  ppiD  np'y  i?a  Tn' 
Tn'i  mm  i?a  xm  naa  yen  61x1  ma'v  mi?e>  mnai  20 

1  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  IV,  9  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  33  b. 

2  Rosh  ha-Shanah ,  34  b. 
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VI. 

Fragment1  T-S.,  Loan  97,  paper,  size  18-5x14-5  cm., 
consists  of  two  leaves,  written  in  a  very  ancient  square  hand 
of  about  the  tenth  century.  It  is  the  remainder  of  a 
Geonic  Responsum,  dealing  with  the  HKTip.  Its  author  is 
a  Palestinian  scholar,  the  pupil,  or  at  least  a  younger  con¬ 
temporary,  of  Judai  Gaon,  the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sura, 
about  760.  The  writer  of  this  Responsum  describes  Judai 
“  as  one  who  has  not  had  his  like  from  early  times  until 
this  day,  being  great  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 
Mishnah,  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  the  Tosafot 2,  the  Hag- 
gadah,  and  practical  law”  (Leaf  2,  recto,  lines  26-28).  The 
description  of  Judai,  which  fills  more  than  a  page,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  the  country  of  the  writer. 
The  highest  praise  he  has  for  the  great  Gaon  is  “  that  he 
never  decided  a  legal  question  without  having  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud,  and  that  of  his  teacher,  for  his  decision.” 

With  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Babylonians,  even 
in  the  Holy  Land,  notice  the  interesting  information  given 
in  this  fragment,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Babylonians 
who  lived  in  Palestine  that  the  liturgy  was  changed,  and 
the  “  Kedushah  ”  was  introduced  into  the  daily  prayers, 
although  in  the  original  custom  of  the  country,  the  Kedushah 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  nnn^  of  the  Sabbath. 

That  the  Kedushah  was  recited  on  week-days  we  knew 
before  (comp.  Tosafot  to  Sanhedrin ,  37b,  s.  v.  ;  Midrash 

linm  in  R.  R.  J.}  XIV,  no;  Maseket  Soferim ,  XX,  7; 
Jellinek,  Bet-Hamidrash ,  V,  162,  and  Or  Zara  a,  II,  f.  9  c), 
but  now  we  know  that  even  on  D"V)  rot?  the  Kedushah 
was  recited  only  with  the  ITHniP  n^DD,  and  not  with  cplD. 
This  explains  the  introductory  formula  -ina  in  the  f|D1»  'ip, 
according  to  all3  the  rituals  except  anjo  andMaimonides. 

1  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  S.  Schechter,  who 
placed  fragments  VI  and  VIII  at  my  disposal. 

2  monn  is  here  not  the  “Tosefta,”  but  is  identical  with  apocryphal 
Midrashim,  and  therefore  is  mentioned  after  Midrash. 

3  I  have  compared  the  following  rituals,  all  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  :  (i)  'tan ;  (2)  msD ; 
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The  old  introduction  was  undoubtedly  BHpj,  as  in  Ashkenaz 
and  Romania,  or  ^Hpj,  as  in  the  Sephardic  ritual,  and 
was  originally  used  in  Babylonia  only  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Merkabah  literature,  and  there  nothing; 
but  “ina  was  used,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Seder  Rab 
Amram  Gaon,  and  the  Italian  ritual,  which  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Babylonians.  All  the  other  countries  kept 
their  old  BHpJ  or  *]E,'HpJ,  but  when  they  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Babylonian  schools  and  introduced  the 
p|Diro  ntSTip,  they  took  over  the  formula  “1D3  with  it.  In 
connexion  with  this  I  will  state  that  the  old  editions  of 
the  Italian  mTnro  know  only  for  all  the  WHp,  in 

the  later  editions  being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Sephardic 
Kabbalists,  who  offered  explanations  why  ins  should  be 
recited  only  in  pjdid.  The  oldest  Italian  "lttriD  known  to 
me  in  which  occurs  is  ed.  Venice1,  1626,  Bragadini. 

But  perhaps  the  Mahzor  edited  by  2  Hit:  -Qn  DmaK  is  older 
than  the  one  mentioned ;  and  in  this  edition  we  have 
the  marginal  note  on  the  ns?np :  riEKH  l"y  D'anu  W' 

■jpnpa  iDipDi  psoiDn  ma  ')b. 

Another  interesting  point  in  our  fragment  is  the  tradition 
according  to  which  the  insertion  of  VDE?  in  the  ntPHp  bad  its 
origin  in  a  religious  persecution  of  the  Jews.  This  tradition 
is  found  also  in  the  Responsum  of  Sar  Shalom  Gaon 2  (Seder 
R.  Amram,  page  11,  Pardes,  ed.  Constantinople,  56  b),  but 
our  fragment  adds  some  details  not  known  before.  It  agrees 
with  the  other  sources  that  it  was  a  Christian  persecution, 
but  adds  that  the  persecution  ceased  when  the  Christians 
were  defeated  by  the  Mohammedans. 

(3)  N’ao'n  ;  (4)  prca'iN ;  (5)  yvffiasip  ;  (6)  ;  (7)  rims  (MS.)  ;  (8)  d"en  -mnn 

(MS.) ;  (9)  Dins  /_i  ns;  and  (10)  pirn  -vnnn,  the  oldest  ritual  known,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Schechter.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tied,  I  have  used  the  first  editions  of  the  rituals  mentioned.  The 
third  edition  of  tied  'o  (Adelkind,  Venice,  1544)  has  "jimp:  in  the  nb'n 
©nbi  and  nro  for  the  Hazan  !  The  second  edition,  and  that  of  1543,  printed 
in  Venice  by  Elijah  Levita,  has  iro  only.  Saadia  in  his  Siddur  has  -pDHpa  only. 

1  The  existence  of  this  edition  is  doubted  by  Steinschneider  (Cat.  2538), 
but  the  Jewish  Theol.  Sem.  of  America  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  part. 

2  He  was  active  as  an  editor  from  1595-1643.  The  copy  of  this  Mahzor 
used  by  the  writer  lacks  the  title-page.  The  bibliographers  know  of  no 
Mahzor  edition  by  this  Abraham  Haber  Tob. 

3  Comp,  also  Abudarham ,  p.  64  b,  ed.  Amsterdam. 
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(Leaf  1,  recto.) 

dx  nn  i  'ini  bpi  x':s,  ppDi  nb'nn  D'nina  nb'nn  niaxa  pa 
binari  nb  i:nj  Dtyn  mam  xbi  nana  nb  mw  nxirwn 
nna  nnx  by  n5nv  tow  nana  -pann  nnix  lyani  myt? 
b'r  'an  £  una  yuyn  nm  2  d y:y:n  xam  b'r  a'n  uv  m yi  nnai 
mox^  nnai  .nna  nnx  by  'an  'yann  by  nnx  nix  epDinn  nw  5 
nmyn  nnx  pnm  na  jnn:  an  btan  w  niyi  nnx  nix  ?v*Dinb 
''□ni  "jma  xa  mm  nx  pane  nx  pm  nn'n  am  w  nma 
'na  ib  nx  Dtoobn  nan  'oxya  m:aDi  w  nm  a'na  nixnpb 
nana  xb  4na  px  3  bbn  nm  nan  by  nnaysy  “jnvya  amb  nmn 
ovaani  bbn  nm  nan  by  nayp  nan  nnn  am  acm  nnarn  xbi  10 
napnp  nnbn  nxsm  nnyo:  vanoi  aina  *pa>  bbn  nna  nabn  lyapty 

'an  nan  by  epDinn  bat? 5  nnypn  nina  lb'ax  inno  ny  pnpnn 
mu  bab  bfan  ir^i  6nma  am  nnys?  nina  lbmx  nma  ix 
nix  ibax  napnb&y  masy  by  fpDinn  pm  ana  napn 
x&n  xbntyx  ii.ni  an  an  bxn  na  pps?  nna  p.i  ib  xBto  pxp  nnx  15 
ainaty  nbia  nnmn  baa  x'mn  nnx  'xi  nmty  np'  xbi  nna 
nx  pi 7  napbty  ina&y  xinty  nan  nr  piaaa  xbx  nna  xtn  xb  na>x 
■pab  max  nvabna  naw  nana  ba  nanab  ai  'nx  nar  *»xnin*» 
ibnn  nnib  (?)*xa  nnbi  xa  nnx  nix  spninb  ninxi  nmx 
bran  iyapa>  ny  na  lpbna  a'n  nna  8ampn  -jbn  nnxb  nnpn  20 
ba  ann  nwn  xan  xaan  na  nan  nnx  bran  w  pty  nabn 
natyni  npnv  amx  “ibn  annpn  bxn  nnx  bban'  nbia  nwn 
"jbnn  bban*  aniaan  nvb  naty.n  srxn  pap  ana'1  m^yn  pin 
isnpn  *]bn  nnx  spi*  an  nby  nn  w  oat?nn  *]bnn  ampn 
xnabm  na&ynn  "jbn.n  anpn  “ibnn  nnx  xam  na^nn  “ibn  25 
x'mn  nnxty  bfan  npn&y  nanai  nana  ba  pi  9xann  nniia 
xbx  nanai  nana  ba  *]b  |xi  nabn  lyapcy  ny  na  lpbna  a'n  noa 
inrasy  br  'xmn'  nn  nnx  pi  ninbna  nmx  x^in  nnx^ 
rni  lbban*1  xbi  y vv  nsnp  ixnp'  xbty  bxnty^  pnx  ■oa  by  nnty 

1  Berakot,  34  a,  below.  Our  text  reads  rwnra  instead  of  OH1Q3.  Comp, 
also  Rabbinowicz,  Dikduke  Soferim ,  ad  loc. 

2  Sukkah,  37  b  ;  Mishnah  and  Gemara.  3  Berakot ,  1 1  a,  below. 

4  Read  m  psoj  n*u  noi.  The  line  under  na  ps  is  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  left  out  some  words. 

5  Baba  Kama,  50  a.  6  Comp.  Sanhedrin,  88  b. 

7  A  similar  passage  is  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  Midrash  ha-Qadol,  Deut. 
x.  17,  and  probably  it  was  in  the  original  text  of  Megilluh,  18  a. 

8  Read  Timpn  'ba  'cub  in  7pn  'on  iaib  □«.  9  Berakot ,  12  b. 


no 
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(Leaf  i,  verso.) 

nn»yo  nmi?i  nmi?  natm  nnnp  ma'5>  jniN  pmo 
^ Diron  yratn  tnnpi  nrayra  najya  nnnw  D'nraiN  ivn 
niafe  napii  nfep  wayi  djins  i^n  onan  irany  rm 
mina  piayi*  mrvom  D^yras?'  lNai  rmnn  feni  dhk 
vaipraa  nm  nan  Nfe  n»ii>  niDN  5>fenni>i  yra&y  nnp  anp^i  5 
rmpi  nfeni  p'm  nnm  niDNi  roipoa  n-nn  fen  ppna 
pm  fen  ppna  nani  nan  fe  nanai  mm  fe  ipm  yEjy 
mp3  nfen  in  nfena  V  nsnp  nraii>  tidn^  mra  mai 
'nanai  njip'na  nap  mm  n5>n  ninpan  pfea  nap  in  y»p 
'm  aita  dv  in  pm  nit?  naira  hhn  dni  mpna  310  nr  10 
nnura^>  ninap  Dnmi>  fern  nm  DnraiNP  “pna  poa 
nana  imni  nraiN  nra  nuipNn  pfea  nap  nar-n  ms 
•op  nnN  nnn  in  nap  nar.n^  fen  up'n  n5?i  ruip'na  yap 
nr  nn  nfeai  ym  nnp  Nnipn  i?a  fen  up  ^ap  nnya 
nraii?  nniN  quip  'in  nni.T  'n  nsm^y  n^i  n^  un  ifew  Snuura  15 
nuisn  5?a  NT1?  an  'n  n.ti  u'n  pani>  mi?  N'ppi  p'y  n'b)  n^  un 
n'b  anna  n:i?  un  an  Nn  D'pnsrai  onw  mio  yrap  yrap 
nppa  N\np  pm  n"ni>  man  nraii?  pp  fei  2nifera  wry 
ns  dn  fen  nraNP  nvyxDN3  ifeNn  nm  nana  pyra  n$>i 
nnan  nm 3  din  nam  nana  i>a  pyra  rami  nana  ppoa  nraii?  20 
hnibi  i?3N  dup  nsnaa  nonei  Nan  nanaa  nNisn  dhidn 
nn  nm  nana  pyra  in!h  nNian  nsmn  nanai  aupn  nanaa 
niaNP  pp  fe  napfe  nuiPNn  pfea  pp  fe  namm  nr 
uara  npa  (?)  fei  nunnN  pfeai  nuiPNn  pfea  vans  fep!> 
nNTina  nan  nfepa  nap  any$>  i^sni  nam  n^Njy  anyrajy  25 

T 

nr  nn  j^a  nvyscNa  nNimi  ntppaa  ntcnim  nam  nNmni 
nniN  pym  mnnh  nnpna  nanai  nana  b  nraia  n^n  naiao 
p'yoa  Nfe  oinnh  nana  nnN  pym  Nfe  nDi^  5?aN  nana 
a:a:iy  nnN?a  no^i  N3  niDN  nana  Nin^  nana  nniN 


1  Berakot,  33  b.  Our  texts  read  you?  DN  Niipn. 

2  Sukkah ,  53  b,  to  which  our  fragment  gives  an  entirely  new  explanation. 

3  Abodah  Zarah,  8  a  ;  comp,  also  p^nc,  ed.  Buhler,  p.  268. 
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III 


(Leaf  2,  recto.) 

i>ax  n^pai  n^pai  nam  nan  xi>x  n»ii>  ^>ia'  px^  Dm  n&ya  ■£» 
rratpos?  nyw  in  im  mix  pyraa  xta  nana  anynni?  xa  dx 
[mi]x  pann  m*n  nm  in  nWa  nam  napa  nW  anyra  "i^ran  nx 
pas?  i>a  pao  mix  D'mDi  mix  ppm  ♦  mvaa  din  mi?  din  i^axi 
vaipra  xh  in'y  t6  xin  pxa>  ^)b^b  mnp  pa  ym  pmaixt?  nr  5 
rvnm  x^x  ym  mp  xnpi>  inan  iapm  x5>p  'Jdd  5>fan  upm&? 

ftaxi  P'idd  ym  n:mx  nnx  dx  m»i>nn  pm  mmn  pa  na^a  rvanyi 
max  miiT  an  nrax  pt?xn  pios  ym  rv»np  np'y  ix  xmtr 
x'mn  nm.m  *»an^  ym  imp  x\n  ir  nnx  w  i?x"  'm  ym  2^xw 
max  mxra  nan  aim  nma  xm  it  nnx  '»*»•*  bit  ''  m  ym  pan  m  myi  10 
nanxa  Dnaya  D'ntawp  nr  pas?  ^a  myi  3mx?a  'ana  nai?n  Nan 
onraix  mw  nraixi  4D'ynnrai  ni>yo  'ab  myn  oma  xw 
p  ymm  nraxi  nbyv  's^a  myn  Dma  xm&y  Di'  i?aa  D'rays 
D'ao  ono  nnxi  DH3»  pn  rpa  mraipra  nyanxi  pnsrya  ni> 
Nan  n^ryn  «n  xw  nnma  ppoiy  ux  i^sxk'  5n^yra  "ab  myn  15 
mix  riapn  xna  xta  imrasyi?  naira  pnn^  iai>  mox  nWai  Dva 
napni  x\n  ps?  ^  ynm  iii  wa  xnpm  i>a  ama  *p^  vmaai?  xi>x 
nnn^  n^sna  x^x  mnp  p  ym  D'nraix  pxp  xm  nm 
D'nraix  pN  namn  mo'  i>ai  nnmraai  psDiraa  5>ax  na^a  na^  bw 
in  na^a  xi?N  ytaan  tsnnp  S>xnP'  pnxa  D'nDiN  pn  rr^ay  ny  20 
namra  baai  D'^n'D  pn  na^a  n'nnrya  na^a  D'aita  nw 
nn'^y  nba^pcm  ny  npii?nrai  na'nra  iryyty  p'sPaa  na  ww 
Nnry  pnxary  nn'yi  nia'nn  na^a  ^aN  du  5?aa  n^np  nrai5> 
D'D'ai  narya  n^n  tymp  DmraiN  pN  px^aa  ana  pxrr 
nS>n  nna  pnpnrai  |mx  p^yo  px  i^n  D'nani  na^a  D'ait:  21 
D'ary  ntaa  |ra  iniraa  n\n  x^  'xnm>  an  nD  paa  pp'nm 
rynnnai  nirai?nai  natyraai  xnpraa  ^ina  n'nry  vtyay  ny 
x^ty  nan  noix  n'.n  x rwyvb  na^nai  nmanai  niaDinai 

1  The  words  ntt  p^DD  are  a  dittography  from  the  preceding  line. 

2  Berakot,  13  b.  The  reading  of  the  MS.  agrees  with  MS.  Munich  ;  comp. 

Dikduke  Soferim,  ad  loc.  3  Berakot ,  ibid. 

4  If  the  reading  D'jnnoi  is  correct,  then  it  stands  for  rTnpn  be?  vnviD  br 'm. 

6  Berakot ,  19  a.  . 
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(Leaf  2,  verso.) 

nuyn' i  nn>Dnm  nintani  ntyinpn  bn:  rum  ui  'bid  ym? 
D'6tyb  iDvy  nx  1  n  'dkjd  mm  fbn  nnftn  bnn  pipmo  mm 
f]Ni  im»n  m:n  Kbi  nmobi  nmnb  nmnn  nK  nipo  mm 
nnm  dhk  D'anm  dw  n  , . .  worn  innib  iminnn  bhk 

KbK  mobn  pv:  Kbi  m&bnn  jbin  pn  ibbn  nnnnn  bmy  in  imo  inn  5 
rnm  'pnpn  m'pbi  nan  "jinn  in  pnnbi  nb'bm  dim  in  m:nb 
ib'BK  nnniD  bn  bi  'Knim  nn  “id  jnb  iDKty  ptm  nivc  'piipni 
■pon  pm  nmbi  mnn  incn  pn  npnn  ib  pK  nnytyn  tmnn 
':Ki  nmnmn  inon  pn  nsm  nmn  “jnon  pm  riani  'biD^n 
mmb  u»»  itypm  6nn  '6bn  i'by  ivnpn:  Kitynn  TnDi  Kpm  10 
nn  i»k  mai:  iimbnn  jo  jnb  iDK  iniK  jnb  idik  Kin  jn'mn  ;nb 
maa  nnnniD  pnn  nnp^ty  nxn  pn:  nn  6k  'd'J'd  “in  epv 
KmyD  K^nKib  w  KnK  mb  6k  Kitynn  “pnDi  kmi  K:ni  iDKi 

'k  n n  n'K  nnp':  (sic !)  p»%K  KiobK  nana  'kid  tqd  tfb  an  lnm 
biDn  np'j  pn  Kbm  .in  n'K  nnp':  pn»K  in:  Tnon  by  «|K  nn  15 
bDin  Kin  nn  mbiiD  Kins?  ':a»  ityn  dhd:i  nm&y  Kinsy  ':b» 
'Diyob  Kbi  K.n  'Diy&b  iKb  'kd  'Diyob  nr  imsynnb  nnnsy 
KnKi  kdm  bn  ib  mmb  2nnK  dipdd  nKnn  nn»  n»nD  nby&y  D'np 
7>nDi  Kpini  mib'y  '::»  pin  piDKi  ':iKi  nn'nnn  kd*yd 
nnn  n»no  nby&y  Dnp  tpv  nn  6Ki  ?jdi'  mn»  my  Kitynn  20 
km  nano  nnorn  m  by  *ik  np^n  jrnn  3onp  i^k  nKnn 
ymp  pn  ityyn  n^n  pm  nn  6Ki  nniD  myi  hos  np'j  pmo 
Mi^Ki  nnn  sniK  nn^Kty  k!?  Q^iyjnty  bf  'Kiim  no  6k  myi  4nniD  i^k 
n^ymi?  nn^n  'mobi  niD^nn  f»  n^Ki  )b  &'w  nnn  k^k  nn^ 
nnPn  M'n  hm  k!?i  niD^nn  m  n^Ki  ii?  nnn  ^nK  imo  'mi  uid  25 

T  T 

iiD^nn  |o  n^Ki  5kS?  pK  imo  ntyy^  nnbn  'i'n  n\nty  ik  'nno  n^yoi? 

6b  nnbn  n'n  n\m  mobnn  |D  nnbn  ib  &'&  nnn  k^k  nnb  'niDK  Kb 
'sd  nnbn  Kbi  Kip»  'bd  nnbn  d'iid  pK  K":m  n"pb  'nno 

Louis  Ginzberg. 

1  The  Aramaic  form,  instead  of  the  Hebrew 

2  Hullin,  48  a.  The  reading  of  our  MS.,  compared  with  the  editions  and  MSS.  of  the 

Talmud,  shows  many  variants.  Note  especially  the  reading  vpv  N2N,  and  not  21  as  the 
editions  have  it.  Rabbina  could  never  have  spoken  to  R.  Joseph,  and  therefore  Fpv  N2N  is 
the  correct  reading.  3  Hullin ,  97  b. 

4  Hullin,  49  b,  below.  Our  texts  have  i,2i22,  and  not  r2ip  pM.  ^  -  5  Read  i1?  jW  uia. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

( Eleventh  Article.) 

XXYII. 

Sa'adyah’s  “Refutation  of  the  Unfair  Aggressor.” 

Two  leaves,  20  x  14  cm. 

The  fragment  published  in  this  instalment  is  directed  in 
general  against  “  the  dissenters  from  the  Rabbanites,”  and 
in  particular  against  a  person  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
alluded  to  under  the  designation  Nin  “  This 

unfair  aggressor.”  As  Sa'adyah  is  known  to  be  the  author 
of  a  polemical  treatise  entitled  by  DNDD 1 

(Refutation  of  the  Unfair  Aggressor),  the  suggestion  is 
near  enough  to  take  the  fragment  as  part  of  this  pamphlet. 
Its  strong  anti-Qaraite  tendency  leaves,  indeed,  little  room 
for  assigning  the  treatise  to  another  author,  and  its  method 
of  arranging  rules  and  arguments  in  numbered  classes  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  Sa'adyah’s  habits. 

But  there  is  also  linguistic  evidence  in  favour  of  Sa'adyah’s 
authorship.  The  quotation  of  the  verse  Prov.  xii.  13  is 
introduced  by  the  phrase  ID  pm,  “fateful  neck  rope2,”  and 

1  See  Steinschneider,  Die  ardb.  Literatur  der  Juden ,  p.  51.  Poznanski, 

X,  p.  254,  spells  bnnrmbN  according  to  the  spelling  given  by  Nissim 
b.  Jacob.  This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  bonn  (v)  means  “he  took 
upon  himself  a  burden,”  whilst  vi  has  the  meaning  here  required.  In 
the  fragment  the  word  is  spelt  biDNnnobN. — The  word  (?)  ever,  which  both 
Steinschneider  and  Poznahski  reproduce  from  their  sources,  is  quite 
meaningless,  and  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  fragment  it  should  be 
omitted  altogether.  Cf.  also  the  Hebrew  version  jnicrr  by  WULTi. 

2  Dozy,  Supplement,  s.v.,  quotes  Sa'adyah  on  Ps.  lxiv.  4. 
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the  same  phrase  is  employed  in  Sa'adyah’s  Arabic  versions 
not  only  of  the  verse  in  question,  but  also  of  Ps.  lxiv.  4. 

Another  and  more  intricate  question,  however,  is  the 
relation  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  same  author’s  Refutation 
of  Ibn  Saqweih,  a  fragment  of  which  has  been  published 
as  No.  IX  of  this  series  of  Genizah  texts1.  The  identity 
of  the  two  treatises  is  denied  by  Dr.  Poznanski 2,  but  the 
passages  quoted  by  him  from  Nissim  b.  Jacob  and  Judah  b. 
Barzillai  offer  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
vol.  XIII  of  this  Journal  (p.  663  sq.)  Dr.  Harkavy  published 
a  fragment  of  the  pamphlet  against  Ibn  Saqweih.  In 
this  fragment  the  author  quotes  the  verse  Prov.  xxv.  8. 
The  same  verse  is  again  commented  upon  in  the  fragment 
to  follow  here,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  repetition 
would  occur  in  one  and  the  same  treatise. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  three  fragments3  of  the  rejoinder  against  Ibn  Saqweih 
on  one  side,  and  this  new  one  on  the  other,  as  regards  the 
person  criticized.  Whilst  in  the  former  he  is  alluded  to  by 
the  terms  “this  newcomer,”  “this  person,”  “this  man,”  “that 
foolish  man,”  he  is  styled  in  the  latter  “that  unfair  aggressor.” 
There  is  a  certain  climax  in  the  last-named  epithet,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  the  same  person,  though  it  may  not 
occur  in  the  same  treatise.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  'by  UNns  is  a  second  rejoinder  by 

Sa'adyah  to  the  same  Ibn  Saqweih. 

Our  fragment  appears  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
treatise,  immediately  following  the  preface.  The  author 
puts  up  seven  rules  which  he  who  desires  to  criticize 
an  opponent’s  views  must  follow  to  be  successful.  The 
adjoining  allusion  to  the  ten  propositions  held  by  the  other 
party  probably  refers  to  the  ten  topics  spoken  of  in  both  of 
Harkavy ’s  fragments  (see  pp.  656  and  663).  The  author, 
thfen,  states  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  write  his 
pamphlet,  viz.  that  the  Qaraite  opponent  had  selected 

1  See  J.  Q.  R .,  XVI,  p.  roo  sqq.  2  Ibid. 

3  Viz.  both  of  Harkavy’s  fragment  and  the  one  alluded  to  above. 
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passages  from  the  Rabbinical  writings  which  are  apparently 
at  variance  with  the  written  law.  Another  parallel  between 
the  two  pamphlets  is  the  division  of  the  ten  topics  into 
groups  of  four  and  six  (Harkavy,  p.  663). 

The  main  point  of  discussion  appears  to  be  the  Rabbinic 
interpretation  that  the  celebration  of  Passover  mentioned  in 
Numbers  ch.  ix  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  whilst  the  Qaraite 
opponent  maintained  that  it  was  a  Friday.  The  discussion 
thus  turns  on  the  question  of  l"na,  or  the  rule  that  the  first 
day  of  Passover  cannot  fall  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or 
Friday.  A  further  Qaraite  assertion  that  the  arranging  of 
the  shewbread  took  place  on  Friday  forms  the  object  of 
refutation,  but  the  fragment  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

T-S.  8Ka.  io6. 

ro>  jn  a^Ni  nAip'  ai>  no  anoN^N  by  -nan'  nW  an^N  .  .  f0i.  i 
a^NtF  nW  annyNoa  oyN  annmoa  i>ip  jo  onao  nNna^N  recto* 
in  no  an^ip  |o  spy'  ;n  aNnn'  &ni  nN^N  in^n  b*ipn  nyNoa^N 
2anaN  an^y  'jri'  nW  1fiTra^N  'a  n5>[n]  nai'  jn  noi  jNnaii?N  rna 
noi  rhp^Na  in  no  aninp  jo  epy'  ;n  aNnn'  n^Ni  NO'Nn  jnnNa^N 
n^Ni  nai^ya'  i:n3  ^>ya^N3  naN  ni^Np  no  by  *yr  tbb  i^ya^Na  in 
aninvNa  nnoNnN  jin  3  ani?VN3  anyna  jn  nn^y  'jjt  jn  Npins 
Nae*’  Tin  ivpNa  anaN  an^y  'yr  jn  Npm*  i^Ni  :anynaa  nnoNnNa 
yanoo^N  t  wn  anbip  ban'a  an b  4an[n]o^N  hp  jo  n^a  jaoo^N 
ni?ho  Noa  n.n^y  jyo'  jn  an^y  pnyo  in  Noa  anvnNy'  jn  nnn'  6ni 
nnn  anno  h  by  nn^N  nvp'  jn  jo  aanN  nin3  :  nanno  'a  5  aoa' 

|  nnNpfe  nay  bti'  jn  joni  Nn'nv  n^y  nnn  jNa  3nun  rincq^N 
1^0  nina  tibp  nym  noN  'ai?  ixsr  *Wn  i>Np  Noa  *^na  nOVa  verso. 
jn  spa  in  n  in  a  ^onN  jn  q'5  in  b$  nnn  jo  nnsi  /O.nN  in  jnb 
nnbN  np  Tin  na^  bs  nova  by  nT  jn  naN  *^n  yoi  N.n^a  tans* 
i?ip  noT^N  np  naN  in  rb  \ayo  in  nnai?  nva'  n^  naN  nova  rpy 

1  cnrubN .  2  dh-N,  but  the  word  is  required. 

3  cnsb.'O  with  the  second  b  above  the  line.  *  co  indistinct. 

5  d  doubtful. 
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nai  ^xaax^x  nnp  li'n  p  in  i?aaa  mai^x  *S>x  'a  xa  n'xo  in  nxna 
n'na  n^y  nn^x  '5>x  pnym  ai?  nax  aana  nova  na'  |x  yaa  xaa  in 
nnnnxa  npyn  na  |b  nna  anf>  i>x  5>xp  xaai 1  nax^x  nysan  xb 
X'ax'n  n^y  nni^x  'i?x  *aix  h^n  anna^x  fxa  ;xa  nyn  inx  a^ana 
^x  S?xp  xa  '$>yi  axpyi  n^x  nay  p  aao  na5>x  2nxy^x  ya  na[x]?i?xa 
O'f^xn  'a  a'ni?x.n  aai>  nan  x'Yin^  nna'  t>x  “ph  *pa  by  ^nan 
?x  xpm  p  'anas  a'aya  -pnan  w  p  by  pnxn  by  nnxi  nwa 
id  pm  naxB  rb  xpm  nax^a  jxa  p!>  5>'i5>xi  nriDD^x  nn  naxoi>a 3  pa^' 
Foi.  2  >bn  'axyn  'ii>xi  :  p'ns  nnva  xim  |  yn  c^pia  a'na^  y^aa  ^xp  xaa 

recto.  »  t  i  [  t 

'annaa  pya  n'xn  'ax?  axnabx  xn.n  nn*  'a  axipxbx  nnn  nanp  fx 
ma^ni>xi  nat^abx  'ayx  anana  'a  n$a  paxan^x  '5>y  riaxioa^x 
axna^x  'a  x.nnanx  arn^y  nn  x.nax  amn  x^xipx  xnaa  yaaa  xaDin^xi 
}x  ^ax  p  ami?y  nn'  xnaa  nnnxi  nax  ai?  xnntea  'a  nyi?ax  xai?a 
'i>xa  ni?na  in  ami?y  nni?x  'a  i>axnnai?x  xnni? 4  (?)  aayax  'ni>x  aao^x 
'ai  ani>  in  D'i?  xa  ami?x  aDa  ninp  pya  'aa  xnnnan  'n^x  'axya 

9 

pxi£x  i?ya  n*ya  'ai  *  anaa  (5  n^x)  nxnai?x  i?ip  annyxaa  ari?x  nvya 
riip^xa  m^xp  'n^x  i?ipi?x  aon  nvya  'ai  xa'xn  nnnai?x  'a  anaa 
axna^x  xn.n  nnv  'a  axiax  ni?x  nnn  ^x  paa  xaxi  ^yai?xa  nax 
Nnn  pa  xa  'a  x.nnanx  x5>i  xnaa  nnxi  nnxi  yiia  'a  xnyna  paxi 
axan  pa'  xa  n'pxai?x  ia  n^na  p  nn^x  'aaxi?i  xninai?  (6  pi?)  i?ipi?x 
verso,  rinai  pnnxi  rina  ani?yp  nn'xn  'ax  i?ipxi  7  nx^naxa  |  i?ipi?x  xnn 
5>xpi  a.nnnm  aip^x  *inni  ani?vx  aipi?x  "jnn  yvxia  'a  i?xp  nx  p5>ixna 
|xa  ?xa  'ax^ai?xi  'ax^ai?x  piDa^x  'a  nib  an'i?y  n^an  yvxia  'a 
ni>ip  ^aa  pi?ixna  laxa  jxi  phxna  anax  n^ip  i?aa  pfnxi  aip^x 
anDaax  ivpxai  amaa^x  ii*pxa  anax  ay?'  xi*'x  nn'xni  pnnxi  anax 
ai'  jxa  nax  in  ayn  nnx^x  ai'  |xa  n'a^n  natya  noai?x  jx  i^xp  nx 

Ml 

a'aan  ani?  nva  ia'an  n^a  'xn  nax  *]in  by  ni?n  'n^x  naxi  nyaai?x 
nva'  x^  a'aan  ani?i  ^  *^x  ^nn^  nnxa  p^xnn  tynnn  ai'a  |ni?^n  i?y 


1  i  very  indistinct  in  consequence  of  correction. 

2  ^  above  the  line.  3  Read  tdcS.  4  The  last  letters  illegible. 

5  (?)iw  to  be  deleted.  6  p  to  be  deleted. 

7  i  effaced  and  only  faintly  visible. 
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|N  mjjn  Humy*  ra^n  [Di'n]  rupn  nvn  r6ip  ;»  roofo  di* 
nonyxs  naota  Di'J>  nyiwta  Di'ta  |d  ro  *int  nnpn  dvd  nhp 
1  nvpK3»^  pits  To'  xi?  ini  iipw  nnjx  *  xyn^i  nrap  ^  rrin  ^y 
nycata  dp  tip  d'jsh  or6  to  |n!>  ppj»^x  in  r6ip  pt  d^d 

. . ,  Dm  fop  ix 


Translation. 

[Firstly :] . lest  he  rashly  make  them  responsible  for  what 

they  (the  Rabbanites)  have  not  said. 

Secondly :  He  should  distinguish  between  private  and  general  opinion 
lest  he  make  the  community  responsible  for  the  opinion  of  a  single 
individual. 

Thirdly:  He  should  know  which  of  their  teachings  occurs  frequently 
and  which  only  casually,  otherwise  he  might  assert  against  them  that 
a  casual  opinion  of  theirs  is  perpetual. 

Fourthly :  He  should  know  which  of  their  statements  is  potential 
and  which  is  actual,  lest  he  urge  against  them  what  they  state  to  be 
actual.  ... 3 

Fifthly :  He  should  be  cautious  in  urging  against  them  that  a  sub¬ 
division  is  not  like  the  main  theory,  unless  he  comprehends  the  latter 
as  he  does  the  former. 

Sixthly:  He  should  be  cautious  in  urging  against  them  that  they 
contradict  [the  law]  to  such  an  extent  that  every  [other]  possibility 
disappears  from  the  assertion  proved  [by  them],  and  their  theory, 
consequently,  becomes  an  impossibility. 

Seventhly:  He  should  carefully  avoid  opposing  them  in  the  same 
way  as  he  opposes  them  when  attacking  them  with  an  argument  the 
like  of  which  is  embodied  in  his  own  views. 

When  he  has  thus  made  sure  that  his  refutation  of  the  followers  of 
the  ten  prepositions  does  not  fall  short  [of  the  rules  enumerated  above], 
his  refutation  will  be  valid,  and  he  will  be  safe  from  being  put  to 
shame  when  meeting  his  opponents,  according  to  Job  xxxiii.  3.  If 
he  has,  however,  neglected  one  of  these  ten  propositions,  or  it  is  feared 
that  he  neglected  two  or  five,  or  all  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  overwhelm  his  opponent,  he  may  anticipate  that  the  latter 
will  show  him  that  he  does  not  grasp  his  word  or  any  meaning  of  it, 
or  that  he  makes  him  responsible  for  the  opinion  of  some  individual, 

1  So  vocalized  with  n  above  the  line. 

8  The  end  of  this  passage  is  not  quite  clear,  as  instead  of  nyibyD'' 
we  should  expect  something  else. 
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or  for  any  other  of  the  few  propositions.  He  is,  then,  put  to  shame 
as  much  as  he  thought  to  shame  his  opponent,  and  is  abashed  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  desired  to  abash  the  other.  He  will  then  wish 
he  had  not  undertaken  to  refute  him,  since  his  attack  did  not  profit 
him.  This  is  illustrated  by  Prov.  xxv.  8 1. 

Now  if  the  object  of  his  attempted  refutation  is  of  religious 
character,  the  shame  and  disgrace  will  be  enhanced  by  the  wrath 
and  punishment  of  God,  as  is  written  in  Eccles.  v.  i.  Happy  he 
who  is  careful  not  to  speak  but  what  is  right,  but  woe  to  him  whose 
speech  is  a  neck  rope 2 3  for  him,  because  it  is  a  fateful  neck  rope  as 
intimated  in  the  verse  Prov.  xii.  13. 

What  induced  me  to  write  these  prefatory  remarks  was  that  I  saw 
that  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Rabbanites  had  glanced  into  the 
literature  of  the  latter,  viz.  the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Tosifta, 
and  had  collected  a  few  passages  which  he  imagined  contradicted 
Scripture s.  When  I,  however,  examined  them  all,  I  did  not  find  one 
which  refutes  them,  because  the  reason  which  ... 4  this  Unfair 
Aggressor  of  the  Rabbanites  is  his  ignorance  of  the  ten  propositions 
mentioned  above.  In  one  case  he  foists  on  them  an  opinion  which  is 
not  theirs,  in  another  he  makes  the  whole  [Rabbanite]  community 
responsible  for  the  opinion  of  an  individual ;  in  other  cases  he 
represents  matters  spoken  of  casually  as  being  the  rule,  and  finally 
he  considers  sayings  spoken  potentially  as  actual.  I  am  about  to 
explain  the  general  principle  of  these  four  cases 5  in  the  introduction 
of  this  treatise.  The  details,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  their  place 
without  bringing  them  in  here  on  account  of  their  length.  But 
I  will  briefly  refer  to  his  ignorance  of  the  six  remaining  points  which 
shall  form  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise.  I  am  aware  that  they  (the 
Qaraites)  at  one  time  represent  Rabbanites  as  followers  of  tradition, 
and  at  another  as  [independent]  arguers.  He  says  in  several  places : 
“The  people  abandoned  their  principle,”  or  “the  people  abandoned 
their  traditional  interpretation.”  In  other  places,  again,  he  says : 
“  They  entertain  doubts  with  regard  to  this  and  that  verse.”  Now  if 
people  follow  tradition,  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  assert  that  they  argue 
independently,  and  if  they  do  the  latter  he  cannot  call  them  followers 

1  Compare  the  words  nil  and  in  the  fragment  with  -jxnx  in  the 
author’s  Arabic  version  of  the  verse  in  question. 

2  See  Introduction. 

3  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  although  the  wording  of 
the  original  is  not  quite  clear.  They  mean  perhaps  :  He  has  established 
in  Scripture  a  refutation  of  them. 

4  The  last  two  letters  of  this  word  are  blurred. 

5  See  Introduction. 
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of  tradition.  To  my  mind  he  also  imagines  that  the  Rabbanites 
contradict  the  written  word  as  well  as  themselves  when  they  assert 
that  the  Passover  of  the  second  year  (Num.  ix)  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
whilst  he  asserts  that  it  was  a  Friday.  He  finds  the  proof  of  this 
in  the  circumstance  that  Moses  commanded  the  setting  in  order  of 
the  shewbread  on  the  table  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (Exod. 
xl.  1,  14,  23).  The  shewbread  was  only  set  in  order  on  the  Sabbath 
according  to  Lev.  xxiv.  8.  In  his  (the  opponent’s)  opinion  the  words 
“on  the  Sabbath”  mean  from  Friday  to  Sabbath.  He  bases  this 
opinion  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  asserts  that  they 
(the  Rabbanites)  contradicted  [the  Law].  It  is  he  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  contradiction,  and,  therefore,  does  not  see  that  his 
opinion  deserves  to  be  contradicted,  because  the  setting  in  order 
of  the  shewbread  would  not  take  place  on  a  Friday  on  account  of 
Lev.  [xxiv.  8] . 

I  t  o  v*  6  {. 

•  _  ;  :  e  5  *  -  *  -  *  * 

c  .  .  .XXVIII. 

Sa'adyah’s  Treatise  on  Usury. 

r  *  •  i.  f  c  z  •  , 

One  leaf,  19-5  x  17  cm.  ,  .  ■ 

The  following  fragment,  unfortunately  very  short  and 
much  mutilated,  contains  the  beginning  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  treatise  ascribed  in  the  heading  to  Sa'adyah. 

‘  to 

The  title  On  Usury  is  not  mentioned  in  any  available 
list  of  Sa'adyah’s  writings.  This  circumstance  is,  of  course, 
no  argument  against  its  authenticity,  neither  does  the  fact 
that  the  fragment  is  not  part  of  an  independent  pamphlet, 
but  of  a  volume  which  also  contains  copies  of  another 
treatise,  militate  against  its  genuineness.  Sa'adyah’s 
authorship  is  supported  by  the  introduction,  which,  in 
his  usual  manner,  indulges  in  classification.  He  begins  by 
dividing  his  subject  into  fourteen  classes,  which  he  arranges 
in  four  groups.  Of  the  last  named  only  three  are  legible, 
viz.  profit,  increase,  and  decrease.  The  author  then  gives 
definitions  of  various  classes  of  commercial  transactions, 
such  as  advancing  money  on  grain  or  fruit  before  they 
are  ripe  ;  care  in  avoiding  fraud ;  agreement  to  deliver 
manufactured  goods  (e.  g.  a  garment)  for  a  fixed  price.  If 
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Recto,  line 
3  from 
bottom. 


Verso 
line  4. 


a  person  borrows  utensils  or  grain,  and  these  goods  increase 
or  decrease  in  value  (while  in  his  possession)  he  must  pay 
the  creditor  either  according  to  the  original  price,  or  in 
kind  of  the  same  value.  The  fragment  breaks  off  at  the 
beginning  of  a  discussion  of  another  group  of  four. 


T-S.  12.  800. 

py  mu  'ovd  pwi?  Nanb 'a  5>ip 
N3nb  JN  !>ipv  NPinilW  IN  '333*1  N33  T  yai3N 

rhorib  nyana  NnyNiaN  Dipnoi 
b  jNSpabi  (so)  Naapbi 

•  •  *  an  ri'NO 

•  *  •  nDDI'D 

•  •  •  aanbi 

•  *  S)bbl  mb 

•  •  a  y'ab  nos 
♦  nyaob  nNnb  .Tin 


nia[nab] 

NH30  4 


nb  bp 

[n]fcon  *]ba  *1 

[y]'3'  in  ms  mb  oroobi  ri'Noi  *]baa 
n'b  nn  ni>b  nprn  no  'no  n'b  ontyn 
npib  m  'iNDn  Noa  nS>  Nny'3'  in  Nb  nn$>b  arrow 
aianb  'b  DNab  pjb'  no  ina  sjbb  noni  UNrib 
4  4  n r\b  spy'  jn  bp  jo  in  naan  in  bp  jo  nNoribi 
riSn  noaai?  o[np]  mb  ina  rhNoab  10  maabi 
[?D]'ipnb  4  4  4  rhNDab  10  n'b  D'b  nanb  'a 
rin&yya  Nain  4  4  4  [n]anas  'b  IND3N  Dip'  no  ina 
4  ini  (l)Nona  4  4  *  rintryb  pia  nan  Noa  onam 
N'jy  pnp'  jo  ina  Nbb  noni  rhtyy  .n'b  yan 
yan  ab  'b  b  in  noana  aianbi  yanob  fo  cno 
in  NyNno  nbo  n'b  yan  pan  'b  b  ini  naon  n'b 
ani  nyana  ay'oa  pbnb  bnn'  mb  aanbi  Nan 


Hartwig  Hirschfeld. 
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II.  Saul. 

Time  and  tradition  have  not  dealt  kindly  with  the  memory  of  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  Textual  confusion  has  given  him  a  paltry  two 
years’  reign  (i  Sam.  xiii.  i),  and  editorial  theory  has  made  him  rejected 
but  a  short  while  after  his  accession  (xiii.  8-14).  Throughout,  the 
priestly  or  prophetic  party  are  against  him,  and  one  is  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  tradition  is  having  its  revenge  upon  Saul  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  people  in  desiring  a  king.  The  greater  part  of 
the  life-history  of  Saul  is  bound  up  either  with  Samuel  or  with  David. 
He  is  overshadowed,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  seer  and  prophet  who 
ranks  with  Moses  and  Elijah ;  in  the  other,  by  the  youth  who  is  one 
day  to  reign  over  his  kingdom.  So,  Saul  is  not  represented  in  a  favour¬ 
able  light:  he  is  petulant,  mad  with  insane  jealousy,  treacherous  and 
ungrateful,  and  plays  a  sorry  part  by  the  side  of  the  austere  Samuel 
or  the  gracious  David.  In  the  few  chapters  where  Saul  is  not  made 
subservient  to  these  two  we  gain,  I  think,  a  more  pleasing  picture 
of  the  king.  That  he  was  at  heart  a  devout  worshipper  of  Yahweh 
appears,  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  35,  where  he  builds  his  first  altar 
to  Yahweh.  That  he  was  brave  and  courageous — even  in  death— is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  hold  he  had  upon  the  people’s  heart 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  well-known  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Jashar  (2  Sam.  i).  This  essentially  secular  passage  testifies  to  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  the  people  had  for  the  hero  who  delivered 
them  from  the  Philistines  and  enriched  them  with  the  booty  of  war ; 
Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  are  a  heroic  pair,  who  were  not  to  be 
divided  even  in  death — a  very  different  picture  from  what  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters  would  have  led  one  to  expect,  and  pleasing 
in  its  obvious  simplicity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  really  genuine  old 
narratives  relating  to  the  history  of  Saul  and  his  kingdom  are 
lamentably  few,  and  such  as  they  are — e.  g.  his  wars  (xiv.  47  sq.)— have 
to  be  carefully  examined. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  critics  are  now  tolerably  agreed  that 
the  only  historical  passages  are  to  be  found  in  1  Sam.  ix-x.  16,  xi,  xiii 
(omitting  vers.  76-150)  and  xiv.  That  even  the  older  portions  are 
not  free  from  serious  difficulties  is  recognized,  and  helpful  solutions 
have  been  proposed.  In  xiii  it  is  evident  that  two  situations  are 
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represented.  In  one  (a)  the  Philistines  have  invaded  Israel,  and 
are  encamped  in  Michmash  ;  the  Israelites  are  put  to  flight,  and  take 
refuge  across  the  Jordan  in  rocks  and  holes.  Saul  alone  with  a  small 
band  remains  in  Gilgal  (xiii.  5-7).  In  the  other  ( b )  Saul  is  operating 
with  a  still  smaller  body  of  six  hundred  men  at  Gibeah  (cp.  xiii.  1 5  b- 16), 
clearly  an  excessively  small  number  of  men  to  put  the  Philistines 
to  flight.  H.  P.  Smith  (Sam.,  p.  94),  who  has  not  failed  to  recognize 
this  absence  of  homogeneity  in  xiii,  accordingly  proposes  to  treat 
the  whole  of  vers.  4-15  a  as  an  excerpt  from  a  different  source. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  consider  the  situation  in  connexion  with  xiv, 
where  it  appears  probable  that  the  same  twofold  representation  can 
be  traced.  For,  as  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  chapters  shows, 
the  great  Philistine  invasion  and  the  consequent  flight  of  the  people 1 
presents  a  state  of  affairs  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  notice  of 
the  marauding  bands  in  xiii.  17  sq.,  and  implies  that  the  enemy  had 
practically  taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  obscure  account 
of  the  lack  of  arms  in  Israel  (xiii.  19-22)  is  not  altogether  strange 
in  such  a  context,  and  the  general  effect  goes  to  suggest  that  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  Jonathan’s  exploit  (xiv.  1  sqq.)  is  associated  with 
it  in  any  way.  In  the  latter,  the  rival  camps  are  at  Michmash  and 
Geba,  and  Saul  is  at  Gibeah  surrounded  by  his  six  hundred  men 
and  the  representatives  of  the  priests  (ver.  3,  cp.  xiii.  15).  Jonathan, 
accompanied  by  his  armour-bearer,  proposes  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  Philistine  garrison,  and  intends  to  take  the  first  words  of  the 
watchmen  as  an  omen.  “  If  they  say,  ‘  Come  up,’  we  will  go  up, 
for  Yahweh  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand.”  The  Philistine’s 
challenge  is  the  required  sign,  and  the  two  Hebrews  throw  the 
garrison  into  confusion  (xiv.  1— 13).  Only  ver.  11&  reads  strangely 
in  its  present  connexion  ;  the  Philistines,  before  replying,  cry  to  one 
another :  “  Behold,  the  Hebrews  are  come  forth  from  the  holes  where 
they  hid  themselves.”  This  can  only  be  a  reference  to  xiii.  6,  which 
belongs  to  (a) ;  and  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  look  for  further  traces 
of  this  situation  in  the  chapter.  These  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
vers.  21  sq.,  the  return  of  the  fugitives,  and  in  the  general  impression 
given  by  the  narrative 2. 

If  the  account  of  Jonathan’s  exploit  (xiv.  1-11  a,  12, 13  ...  ?)  reflects 
a  situation  corresponding  to  (&),  the  rest  of  the  narrative  allows  one 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  sequel  to  (a).  The  great  fight  in  which  Israel 

j 

1  One  is  reminded  of  the  situation  after  the  fight  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

2  Ad.  Lods,  too,  has  found  evidence  of  conflation  and  composition  in 

ch.  xiv  (see  Etudes  de  Theologie,  &c.,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  259-284).  Budde’s 
objections  ignore  historical  difficulties,  and  arise  from  an  uncompromising 
retention  of  a  hard-and-fast  theory  of  the  literary  sources.  .  ... 
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was  victorious  was  evidently  an  earthquake :  there  was  a  quaking 
in  the  land  “among  all  the  people,  the  garrison  (gloss  to  connect 
with  a),  and  the  spoilers  (cp.  xiii.  17),  they  also  trembled”  (ver.  15)  b 
Their  ranks  were  broken ;  the  Hebrews  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Philistines  deserted  and  clustered  around  Saul,  and 
the  enemy  were  routed  to  a  point  beyond  Beth-horon  (so  ver.  23). 
That  one  of  Joshua’s  great  battles  reads  like  a  reflection  of  this  event 
has  suggested  itself  also  to  H.  P.  Smith  (0.  T.  History ,  p.  82)1  2,  and 
it  is  a  valuable  gain  to  find  some  historical  foundation  for  what  has 
frequently  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy  romance  (Josh.  x).  It  is  an 
interesting  detail  that  the  Book  of  Jashar  should  be  quoted  here  also 
(x.  12  sq.),  since  it  is  to  the  same  source  that  we  are  indebted  for 
another  valuable  sidelight  upon  the  character  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i). 
The  original  continuation  of  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv  has  perhaps 
been  expanded.  The  story  of  the  violation  of  Saul’s  tabu  by  Jonathan 
(vers.  24-35)  opens  in  the  LXX  with  an  introductory  description, 
“  And  Israel  was  with  Saul,  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  battle 
was  spread  over  Mount  Ephraim  3.”  Again,  in  ver.  31,  there  is  another 
description:  “And  they  smote  on  that  day  among  the  Philistines 
from  Michmash  to  Aijalon”  (or  with  Lucian’s  text,  “more  than  at 
Michmash  ”).  Still  proceding,  it  is  not  until  after  another  diversion 
that  Saul  proposes  to  go  down  by  night  and  spoil  the  already  smitten 
Philistines  (ver.  36),  and  it  seems  far  from  unlikely  that  interpolation 
is  responsible  for  the  present  form  of  Saul’s  great  fight4.  One 
remarkably  interesting  piece  of  information  is  the  account  of  the 
first  altar  Saul  built  unto  Yahweh  (ver.  35).  It  is  one  which  we 
could  ill  spare,  and  the  words,  “Roll  ye  (1^3  ver.  33)  a  great  stone,’-’ 
suggest  that  the  scene  was  originally  laid  in  Gilgal.  The  erection 
of  this  altar  is  not  merely  an  episode  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
but  more  probably  a  memorial  of  his  great  victory  (cp.  Exod.  xvii.  15)5. 

This  theory  of  a  twofold  situation  finds  subsidiary  support  else¬ 
where.  ix.  16  states  that  the  Philistines  are  oppressing  the  Israelites, 

1  Whence  the  obscure  'Tin  in  xiii.  7  has  perhaps  arisen. 

2  Cp.  J.  Q.  R.,  1904,  p.  418. 

3  The  rest  of  this  verse  may  have  been  “Saul  sinned  a  great  sin  (or 
perhaps  rather  ‘  had  laid  a  great  tabu  ’)  on  that  day  ”  (see  H.  P.  Smith, 
Budde). 

4  For  analogous  cases,  where  editors  have  inserted  passages  by  means 
of  brief  topographical  introductions,  cp.  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  23,  30 ;  xix.  15  sq., 
24,  31,  40  (see  A.  J.  S.L.,  XVI,  pp.  161  sq.,  J69  sqq.), 

5  It  perhaps  came  after  ver.  23  a,  where  the  day’s  work  is  summed  up, 
vers.  31-34  are  probably  an  aetiological  legend  ;  cp.  again  incidents  in 
the  story  of  Joshua  (ch.  iv  ;  origin  of  the  name  Gilgal). 
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and  that  Yahweh  will  send  a  deliverer.  This  can  be  no  other  than 
Saul,  and  therefore  not  his  son  Jonathan,  whatever  the  sequel  of 
the  latter’s  exploit  may  have  been.  But  xiii.  3  apparently  anti¬ 
cipates  the  feat  (Geba,  not  Michmash),  and  if  xiii.  4  inconsistently 
ascribes  it  to  Saul,  this  is  only  what  Samuel’s  charge  (x.  5  a)  would 
lead  us  to  expect1.  These  charges  are  so  complete  that  the  allusion 
to  the  Philistines  can  scarcely  be  pointless.  Thus,  we  read  here 
(a)  the  place  where  the  lost  asses  are  to  be  found  (x.  2),  (6)  the 
meeting  with  the  men  who  are  going  up  to  Bethel,  probably  an 
allusion  to  xi  (cp.  xi.  4,  and  see  below),  (c)  a  reference  to  the 
Philistines  (ver.  5  a),  ( d )  the  meeting  with  the  band  of  prophets 
(vers.  5  b,  6),  cp.  vers.  10-13,  and  finally  ( e )  the  order  to  go  down 
to  Gilgal  (ver.  8),  which  is  the  preparation  for  xiii.  8-15.  That  the 
last  is  a  gloss  is  generally  admitted,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  charges  have  at  least  been  expanded  from  time  to  time 2. 
It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  whole  account  of  Saul’s  introduction 
to  Samuel  is  younger  than  xiii  and  xiv,  and  certainly  the  part  which 
the  seer  plays  in  the  account  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (xi),  at  all  events, 
is  very  clearly  due  to  later  redaction.  Further,  there  is  the  familiar 
difficulty  that  Saul,  who  appears  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  youth 
in  ch.  ix,  suddenly  has  a  grown-up  son  in  xiii-xiv.  When  these  points 
are  taken  into  consideration  it  seems  probable  that  Jonathan’s  exploit 
is  foreign  to  the  earliest  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines 
by  Saul3.  We  have  good  reason  to  infer  from  the  Book  of  Jashar 
that  Jonathan  on  many  an  occasion  distinguished  himself  valiantly, 
and  this  exploit  of  his  was  no  doubt  only  one  of  many;  we  know  that 
“  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul.” 

1  The  verse  begins  :  “After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  ‘Gibeah  of  God,’ 
where  is  the  governor  (?)  of  the  Philistines,  and  let  it  come  to  pass  when 
thou  art  come  thither — ”  the  remaining  words  are  an  introduction  to 
x.  10-13. 

2  For  an  analogous  example  of  such  amplification,  cp.  1  Kings  xix. 
15  sq.  the  charge  given  to  Elijah  to  anoint  Hazael  and  Jehu,  which 
anticipates  what  really  belonged  to  the  career  of  Elisha. 

3  xiv.  23  &-30,  36-45  (46)  betray  the  Saul  who  in  his  hour  of  victory 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  ;  tradition  has  sought  to  anticipate  his 
attempt  upon  Jonathan’s  life  (xx.  30-34).  The  episode  requires  the 
introductory  note  ver.  3,  ver.  17  links  Jonathan's  exploit  to  the  main 
narrative.  The  tradition  gives  effect  to  a  popular  feeling  ;  Saul’s  vow 
(as  H.  P.  Smith  points  out)  was  not  ill-advised  or  arbitrary  from  the 
religious  point  of  view.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  deliverer  of 
Israel  freed  the  people  in  the  manner  described  in  xiv.  15-46,  or  whether 
later  tradition  has  not  obscured  and  expanded  the  original  sequence  of 
events. 
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As  regards  the  freeing  of  Jabesh-Gilead  from  Nahash  king  of 
Ammon  by  Saul  (xi.  i-i  i)  it  is  held  that  originally  Samuel  found  no 
place1.  It  has  been  remarked  by  others  that  this  is  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  account  of  Saul’s  rise,  and  the  naive  introduction, 
x.  27  b,  “  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month  ”  (so  LXX),  is  probably 
redactional.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  that 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  Saul.  Messengers  were  sent  from 
Jabesh-Gilead  throughout  Israel,  and  when  they  reached  “  Gibeah  of 
Saul  ”  (proleptic)  they  made  no  inquiry  for  Saul,  simply  because  they 
were  not  seeking  him.  The  conjecture  (above)  that  x.  3  sq.  is  to  be 
associated  with  this,  presupposes  that,  according  to  another  tradition, 
Saul  was  on  his  way  home,  and  met  the  men  proceeding  to  Bethel. 
Both  traditions  have  been  modified,  with  the  result  that  in  xi.  4  the 
reader  is  expected  to  assume  that  the  messengers  were  seeking 
the  anointed  king  in  the  city  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  that 
in  x.  3  sq.  they  had  come  to  make  him  a  present  of  bread  and  wine, 
apparently  as  a  solemn  offering  or  sacrificial  feast. 

The  resemblance  between  the  achievement  in  x,  and  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  “Judges”  is  particularly  striking;  and  had  Saul  lived 
in  that  period  we  should  have  expected  him  to  become  head  or  chief 
of  Jabesh-Gilead.  But  if  Saul  is  the  last  of  the  judges  he  is  also 
the  first  of  the  kings,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  conclude  that 
the  oldest  surviving  traditions  ascribed  to  Saul  two  great  deeds— the 
freeing  of  Gilead,  an  event  of  local  importance,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Philistines,  an  achievement  which  affected  the  very  existence 
of  Israel. 

The  belief  that  the  Philistine  oppression  was  subsequent  to  the 
defeat  of  Ammon,  or  was  occasioned  by  Saul’s  attempt  to  establish 
a  kingdom,  is  contrary  to  the  tradition.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  true  history  of  this  early  period,  Saul,  it  was  believed,  owed  his 
position  to  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  Yahweh  to  deliver  Israel. 
The  Philistines  had  long  laid  Israel  under  their  yoke,  and  the  people 
in  their  distress  had  cried  unto  Yahweh,  and  he  had  regarded  their 
affliction  (ix.  16).  It  may  be  objected  that  this  represents  a  position 
of  hopeless  weakness  which  is  not  borne  out  by  other  passages 2,  but 
it  corresponds  accurately  with  the  older  situation  reflected  in  xiii-xiv. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  is  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Philistines  ;  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  preceding 
narratives  being  practically  failures3.  It  is  assumed  that  after  the 

1  The  mention  of  Judah,  too,  in  ver.  8  is  due  to  a  gloss. 

2  e.  g.  ix.  1-14,  where  Saul  wanders  around  the  land  accompanied  only 
by  one  servant. 

3  Note  that  vii.  13  sq.,  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Philistines,  is  late. 
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ark  was  brought  to  Kirjath-jearim  a  wave  of  oppression  swept  over 
the  country,  Shiloh  was  destroyed,  and  the  power  of  Israel  was 
broken  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Philistine 
governor  (or  garrison)  at  Gibeah  in  Benjamin  clearly  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  Philistine  supremacy.  But  this  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  Jeremiah  seems  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  Shiloh  as 
a  comparatively  recent  event ;  and  one  Philistine  governor  or  garrison 
is  hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  oppression  from  which  Israel 
is  suffering  (ix.  16).  All  the  historians  recognize  the  difficulty  ;  and, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  assume  that  there  is  an  unaccountable  gap 
'in  the  narratives,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  discover  the  prelude. 

The  events  which  chronologically  precede  Saul’s  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Philistine  yoke  cannot  be  traced  either  in  i  Samuel 
or  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges.  Samson,  it  is  true,  is  said 
to  have  begun  to  free  Israel ;  but  he  was  a  Judaean  or  Danite  hero, 
and  his  exploits  would  not  affect  Israel1.  It  is  only  when  we  reach 
the  story  of  Jephthah  and  the  introductory  passage  (x.  6-xii.  7)  that 
we  meet  the  required  situation,  and  it  seems  justifiable  to  argue 
that  the  story  of  Saul’s  victories  over  Ammon  and  over  the  Philis¬ 
tines  were  once  the  immediate  sequel  to  that  extremely  obscure 
introduction.  The  removal  of  all  the  narratives  between  Judg.  xi  and 
1  Sam.  ix  will  naturally  strike  the  reader  as  exceedingly  bold.  As 
far  as  the  literary  analysis  is  concerned,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Judges  xvii-xxi  is  an  appendix  added  to  the  book  by  one  of  the 
latest  redactors,  that  the  story  of  Samuel’s  youth  has  been  written 
to  form  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  and  that 
vii  is  of  even  later  origin.  For  equally  serious  changes  one  may 
point  to  Num.  x.  29,  which  resumes  JE’s  narratives  after  Exod. 
xxxiv.  28,  and  to  the  insertion  of  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  narratives 
in  1-2  Kings.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  interpolated  matter 
is  not  necessarily  later  than  its  new  context.  The  historical  contents 
of  the  intervening  chapters  in  Judges  and  1  Samuel  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later. 

Judges  x.  6-18  is  an  “  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Oppression 
of  Israel  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Philistines”  (G.  F.  Moore).  It  is 
a  preface  to  a  new  oppression,  and  in  its  present  form  is  extremely 
complicated.  How  much  of  it  is  Deuteronomic  and  how  much 
belongs  to  an  earlier  writer  (there  are  affinities  with  Joshua  xxiv  and 
1  Sam.  vii,  xii)  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  has  references  which 
as  they  stand  are  out  of  place,  and  allusions  which  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  in  the  immediately  following  story  of  Jephthah.  The 
affinities  with  1  Sam.  vii  are,  in  their  turn,  interesting,  inasmuch 

1  Besides,  Judges  xiii.  5  b  is  probably  a  gloss. 
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as  this  chapter  describes  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Philistines 
which,  on  historical  and  literary  grounds,  has  been  rejected.  Certainly, 
as  regards  the  literary  analysis,  this  abruptly  introduced  chapter  (vii) 
•finds  no  place  in  the  older  account  of  the  history  of  Israel,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  it  is  wholly  an  invention.  It  seems  to  be 
a  later  story  of  the  conclusion  of  the  great  oppression  which 
Judges  x.  6-18  introduces,  and  ascribes  to  Samuel,  the  theocratic  ruler, 
what  the  older  history  ascribed  to  Saul.  The  narrative  may  or  may 
not  be  based  upon  one  of  Saul’s  battles,  but  that  it  is  deliberately 
intended  to  ignore  Saul  seems  almost  certain1.  Even  as  the  earlier 
Introduction  to  the  Philistine  and  Ammonite  oppression  in  Judges 
x.  6-18  finds  its  conclusion  in  Saul,  so  we  may  believe  that  the  later 
hand  who  has  worked  upon  it  intended  it  to  introduce  his  readers 
to  that  period  of  history  which  concluded  with  Samuel’s  victory  at 
Eben-ezer.  The  later  and  the  earlier  redactions  of  the  Introduction 
imply  later  and  earlier  narratives  respectively.  Apart  from  the 
literary  affinities  between  the  two  which  have  been  noticed  by 
the  commentators,  it  may  be  added  that  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  “eighteen  years’”  oppression  (Judges  x.  8)  one  thinks  of  the 
“twenty  years”  that  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  (?)  after 
Yah weh  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  and  when  the  climax  is  reached  and  the 
Introduction  relates  that  the  Israelites  were  assembled  and  encamped 
at  Mizpah,  one  is  at  once  reminded  of  Samuel’s  summons,  “  Gather 
all  Israel  to  Mizpah  ”  (1  Sam.  vii.  5). 

As  regards  the  Ammonite  oppression,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that 
Jephthah’s  defeat  of  the  Ammonites  was  the  occasion  for  Nahash’s 
subsequent  revenge.  Jephthah  was  made  chief  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Gilead — possibly  at  Jabesh2— and  that  the  children  of  Ammon 
meditated  vengeance  at  the  first  opportunity  is  only  to  be  expected. 
As  regards  the  Philistine  oppression,  we  note  the  interesting  statement 
(Judges  x.  8)  that  some  foe  crushed  “all  the  Israelites  who  were  across 
the  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites  who  were  in  Gilead.”  This 
can  scarcely  apply  to  the  Ammonites  who,  curiously  enough,  are 
said  to  have  made  war  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (contrast  the  position 
in  Judges  xi) ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  plight  of  the  Israelites  when  Saul 
prepared  to  drive  out  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7).  The  words 
appear  to  be  a  trace  of  the  oldest  account  which  has  been  postulated  in 
1  Sam.  xiii-xiv.  Next,  the  penitent  cry  of  the  Israelites  (Judges  x.  10) 
and  Yahweh’s  refusal  to  hear  them  culminates  in  fresh  signs  of 

1  Observe  how  even  in  1  Sam.  xiv  we  hear  more  of  Jonathan  than 
of  Saul. 

2  Instead  of  nrbj  "was  it  originally  v:r  (x.  18,  xi.  8)  ?  Cp.  for 

a  somewhat  similar  emendation  1  Kings  xvii.  1. 
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penitence,  “  then  they  put  away  the  foreign  gods  from  among  them, 
and  served  Yahweh,  and  he  could  bear  the  misery  of  Israel  no  longer  ” 
(vers.  13-16).  The  immediate  sequel  of  this  is  wanting,  but,  as  Moore 
remarks,  it  must  have  been  followed  by  the  raising  up  of  the  deliverer. 
Obviously  we  have  a  deliverer  in  Jephthah,  but  his  is  a  local  story ; 
Gilead’s  misfortunes  would  scarcely  account  for  the  penitence  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Saul  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  byYahweh’s  words  to  Samuel:  “He  shall 
save  my  people  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines :  for  I  have  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people,  for  their  cry  is  come  unto  me”  (1  Sam. 
ix.  16)  h  Many  obscure  points  still  remain,  but  if  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  discover  the  background  to  this  Introduction  it  may  perhaps 
be  enough  to  indicate  what  seems  to  have  been  the  true  sequence. 
One  may  not  hope  to  recover  all  the  threads  of  the  original  story ; 
only  here  and  there  may  an  occasional  hint  be  gleaned  from  the 
narrative. 

The  composite  character  of  the  stories  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  and 
Jephthah  would  indicate  that  the  work  of  criticism  has  not  ceased 
when  we  recover  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of 
the  Saul-narratives.  Three  stages  appear  to  be  required,  and  only 
two  at  present  have  been  considered.  Now  (1)  in  seeking  for  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  elaborate  religious  Introduction  (Judges  x),  which 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  story  of  Jephthah,  it  is  held  that  we  have 
here  a  preface  to  the  period  closing  with  1  Sam.  vii.  Both,  in  their 
present  form,  are  late,  and  the  latter  is  unhistorical.  (2)  The  late 
redaction  of  Judges  x,  taken  with  the  late  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines  in  1  Sam.  vii,  suggests  that  the  Introduction  in  an 
earlier  form  is  the  prelude  to  some  older  and  more  historical  narra¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  latter  can  only  be  the  story  of  Saul. 
Lastly  (3),  at  a  still  earlier  date  we  may  assume  that  the  religious 
element  was  wanting,  or  at  least  less  pronounced.  One  may  compare 
the  old  story  of  Gideon  with  its  additions  (e.g.  Judges  vi.  25  sqq.),  and 
to  the  twofold  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  we 
may  find  a  parallel  in  Saul’s  victory  (a)  over  Ammon,  and  ( b )  over  the 
Philistines.  The  fact  that  Saul's  successes  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  will  explain  the  repeated  redaction  which  the  original 
account  of  this  important  event  has  received,  and  will  make  it 
intelligible  why  in  the  second  stage  the  figure  of  Samuel  begins  to 
attain  prominence.  It  is  suspected  that  Samuel  once  found  no  place 
in  the  story  of  Saul’s  rise,  and  this  appears  fairly  obvious  in  the  case 
of  1  Sam.  xi.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  account  of  the  Midianite  op- 

1  With  the  statement  that  the  people  were  in  straits  (Judges  x.  9)  cp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  6. 
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pression  (Judges  vi.  7&-10),  a  prophet  suddenly  springs  up  from  nowhere 
to  call  the  people  to  remember  the  great  deeds  which  Yahweh  did  for 
them ;  denunciation  and  subsequent  penitence  are  wanting,  and  the 
man  of  God  disappears  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  Such  a  passage  may 
once  have  stood  in  Judges  x,  since  at  some  point  in  the  development 
of  the  narrative  a  Samuel  would  certainly  have  been  introduced  to 
the  reader.  With  the  subsequent  dislocation  and  redaction  the  figure 
was  removed  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  correct  to  believe  that  in  the  process 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  use  his  words,  with  necessary  modifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  opening  part  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  The  growth  of  the 
tradition  between  the  stages  is  apparent  from  the  chapters  which 
now  intervene  between  the  Introduction  and  the  life  of  Saul.  Theory 
divided  the  history  of  Israel  into  a  series  of  epoch-making  ages,  and  at 
each  epoch  (e.  g.  the  exodus,  conquest,  the  era  of  the  Judges,  the 
monarchy),  the  narratives  betray  a  strong  theological  colouring 
representing  the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  national 
tradition  and  religious  thought.  So  the  figure  of  Samuel  increases 
in  grandeur  until  he  overtops  Saul,  and  becomes,  through  Yahweh, 
practically  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Saul  is  no  longer  the 
“judge”  who  established  his  might  by  force  of  arms  or  earned  the 
submission  of  a  people  by  warlike  success ;  the  idea  of  a  monarchy 
is  resented,  the  priesthood  typified  by  Samuel  are  opposed  to  the 
innovation,  and  Saul,  if  he  is  a  monarch,  is  second  to  this  high-priest. 
As  for  the  narratives  which  have  found  a  place  between  the  dates 
represented  by  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  stage,  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  story  of  a  Samson,  even  if  he  lived  at  the  age  of  the 
Judges,  has  no  literary  connexion  with  its  present  context.  The 
appendix  to  the  Judges  appears  to  belong  to  a  cycle  with  which 
the  story  of  Eli  and  the  ark  is  associated,  and,  it  will  be  argued 
subsequently,  does  not  belong  to  this  period.  Finally,  with  the  life 
of  Eli  is  interwoven  the  story  of  the  youth  of  Samuel,  and  here  it 
will  be  enough  for  the  present  to  quote  Prof.  Kent’s  words  (Israel’s 
Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives,  p.  51) : — 

“Tradition  rarely  begins  with  the  childhood  of  the  heroes.  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  Samuel  are  the  conspicuous  Old  Testament  exceptions. 
Furthermore,  stories  regarding  the  childhood  of  a  great  man  in 
antiquity  were  not  appreciated,  and  therefore  not  recounted  until  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  live.  In  their  origin  they  are,  therefore, 
usually  much  later  than  those  which  record  his  life-work.” 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  Saul,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
generally  presents  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  From  xvi  onwards 
it  is  the  aim  of  tradition  to  exalt  and  magnify  David’s  bravery  and 
nobility,  and  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Saul.  The  literary 
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analysis  is  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  complicated,  and  illustrates  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  stories  which  subsequent  generations  loved 
to  tell  of  the  first  great  king  over  all  Israel.  But  in  spite  of  their 
complexity  it  is  not  easy  to  ignore  the  belief  that,  so  far  as  Saul 
is  concerned,  the  narratives  offer  popular  stories  rather  than  plain 
history.  How  utterly  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  writers  whose  only 
care  was  to  preserve  what  interested  them  is  evident  from  the  lacunae, 
the  puzzling  gaps  which  the  Books  of  Samuel  do  not  allow  us  to  fill 
up.  The  mysterious  destruction  of  Shiloh,  and  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  priestly  families  at  Nob,  and  of  the  guild  of 
prophets  at  Naioth,  are  problems  that  evade  solution  unless  more 
rigorous  criticism  be  applied.  The  casual  allusion  to  Saul’s  dealings 
with  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2)  remains  one  of  the  many  puzzles 
of  early  Hebrew  history,  although  if  Nob  be  a  corruption  of  Gibeon1 
the  ground  is  partly  cleared.  If  commentators  have  not  failed  to 
refer  to  Joshua  ix,  may  one  not  go  a  step  further,  and  call  to  mind 
the  suggestion  that  Joshua’s  southern  campaign  has  for  its  historical 
basis  Saul’s  defeat  of  the  Philistines  ?  Now  this  campaign  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Joshua’s  covenant  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  too  hazardous  to  conjecture  that  Saul's  great 
victory  was,  in  like  manner,  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Gibeonites.  I  merely  note  the  coincidence,  and  would  emphasize 
one  important  difference  between  the  two  narratives.  Saul,  according 
to  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  had  shed  blood,  and  had  thereby  incurred  blood- 
revenge  ;  whereas  Joshua  delivered  the  men  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (Joshua  ix.  26),  which  is  a  clear  sign  that  this 
narrative  could  have  told  us  more  of  the  hostility  of  Israel  had  later 
editors  left  it  intact.  Again,  it  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence, 
but  the  conclusion  of  Joshua’s  great  fight  with  the  five  kings 
of  the  south 2,  and  their  slaughter,  at  once  recalls  Saul's  defeat  of 
the  Amalekites  and  the  sacrificial  slaying  of  Agag.  1  Sam.  xv  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure  narratives  in  the  whole  of  Saul’s  life,  and,  as 
H.  P.  Smith  has  shown,  “  the  character  and  position  of  Samuel 
as  here  portrayed  agree  closely  with  his  picture  as  drawn  in  the  life 
of  Samuel,  chapters  vii,  viii,  and  xii.”  How  far  it  is  historical  is 
extremely  uncertain;  it  can  scarcely  be  rejected  entirely;  and  the 
analogy  of  ch.  vii  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conviction  that 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  underlies  it.  In  both  some  historical 
incident  has  been  worked  up  to  serve  a  specified  purpose.  There  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  so  soon  before  David’s 
victoiy,  and  they  are  unfortunately  just  the  people  whom  it  is  difficult 

1  Encyc.  Bib.,  col.  3430. 

3  We  may  bear  in  mind  tli e  five  tyrants  of  the  Philistines. 
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to  fix,  owing  to  the  conflicting  statements  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  story  is  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  Saul.  He  is  represented  as 
the  Lord’s  anointed,  commissioned  to  take  vengeance  upon  Amalek. 
The  scene  of  the  campaign  agrees  with  i  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  the  motive  with 
David’s  victory  in  xxx.  26,  and  the  consideration  which  Saul  shows 
for  the  Kenites  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  a  king 
who  built  altars  to  Yahweh,  and  whose  son  Jonathan  bears  a  name 
which  gives  expression  to  his  religious  belief.  The  narrator  represents 
Samuel  as  a  more  autocratic  being  than  even  Elijah  or  Elisha,  and, 
in  view  of  the  relative  lateness  of  the  chapter,  the  statement  that 
Saul  appears  to  be  king  over  Judah  need  not  be  taken  as  correct. 
The  age  of  Elisha  is  the  one  conspicuous  early  period  where  the 
prophets  could  make  and  unmake  kings ;  and  it  does  not  seem  far¬ 
fetched  to  suppose  that  among  the  prophetic  guilds  which  flourished 
at  that  time  there  were  many  who  believed  that  their  political 
power  extended  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  king  of  Israel.  And 
this  being  so,  the  allusion  to  the  Kenites  (xv.  6)  may  not  be  quite 
meaningless:  for  if  Jehu  was  indebted  to  Elisha,  he  was  no  less  under 
the  influence  of  Jehonadab  the  Rechabite  ;  and  if  1  Chron.  ii.  55  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  Rechabites  were  related  to  the  Kenites.  More  suggestive 
than  this,  moreover,  is  the  fact  (loc.  cit.)  that  these  were  related  to 
“  the  families  of  scribes,”  whose  care  it  would  be  to  put  in  writing  the 
traditional  history  of  their  land.  This  highly  interesting  statement 
is  surely  of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

1  Sam.  xv  and  xiii.  8-14  (an  episode  in  the  Philistine  war)  are 
stories  of  Saul’s  rejection,  and  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  slight  support 
for  the  connexion  (which  has  been  hazarded  above)  between  the  slaying 
of  Agag  by  Saul  and  of  the  five  South  Palestinian  kings  by  Joshua. 
But  the  links  are  so  slight  that  at  the  most  a  confusion  of  traditions 
in  the  oral,  not  in  the  literary  stage,  can  only  be  postulated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reference  to  Carmel  (xv.  12)  raises  the  question 
whether  Samuel  (like  Elijah  and  Elisha)  may  not  have  been  associated 
here,  not  with  the  unimportant  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
but  with  the  more  famous  mountain  not  far  remote  from  the  closing 
incidents  in  Saul’s  life. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  sometimes 
to  comprehend  Saul’s  position  in  Gibeah,  living  as  he  was  in  constant 
danger  of  invasion  by  the  Philistines.  He  had  war  against  them  all 
his  lifetime  (xiv.  52),  and  ever  and  again  they  invaded  his  territory, 
once,  so  the  story  went,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  David  (xxiii.  27). 
Retaliatory  raids  were  made,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  throughout 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  Saul-David  narratives  the  scene  is  placed  in 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
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that  as  the  narratives  proceed,  Saul  and  David  drift  further  and 
further  apart,  until  finally  in  i  Sam.  xxx  we  have  a  selection  from 
an  independent  story  of  David,  whilst  xxviii.  3-25,  xxxi  give  us  an 
equally  independent  story  of  Saul.  It  is  here  that  we  find  David 
gradually  strengthening  his  position  among  the  elders  south  of 
Hebron,  whilst  Saul  appears  to  be  quite  naturally  located  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  narratives  which  precede,  we 
are  to  understand  that  on  this  occasion,  when  Saul  fights  his  last  fight 
against  the  Philistines,  the  king  leaves  Gibeah  for  Gilboa,  and  the 
five  tyrants  march  northwards  from  their  cities  in  order  to  encamp 
at  Jezreel.  Must  it  not  be  admitted  that  the  narratives  as  they  stand 
present  a  new  difficulty  ?  We  may  read  between  the  lines,  and  we 
may  assume  that  Saul  had  moved  to  a  fresh  capital ;  in  fact,  half  a 
dozen  conjectures  or  assumptions  could  be  made.  The  historians 
seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  scene,  or  if 
they  find  it,  it  is  ignored.  Now,  in  the  previous  section  reference  was 
made  to  the  results  of  Budde’s  investigations  on  the  literary  character 
of  the  closing  chapters  in  1  Samuel l.  According  to  this  scholar, 
xxvii,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix-xxxi  are  Judaean;  in  David’s  life  as  an  out¬ 
law,  apart  from  a  few  Ephraimite  passages,  the  Judaean  element 
predominates,  whilst  in  the  history  of  David  at  the  court  of  Saul 
the  source  is  almost  wholly  Ephraimite.  These  results  sufficiently 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  chapters  as  a  whole. 
The  oldest  source  appears  most  distinctly  at  the  close  of  1  Samuel, 
where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  lives  of  David  and  Saul  are  presented 
separately.  To  this  same  source  Budde  (it  will  be  noticed)  ascribes 
also  xxvii  and  xxix,  and  it  is  precisely  the  latter  chapter  which  links 
together  the  two  lives.  But  however  closely  ch.  xxix  may  be  proved 
to  be  connected  with  its  context,  it  is  none  the  less  embarrassing, 
and  introduces  a  fresh  difficulty.  It  is  strange  that  David’s  presence 
was  not  discovered  until  the  Philistines  reached  Aphek  ;  and  although 
David  has  been  living  under  the  care  of  Achish  for  some  time,  it 
only  now  occurs  to  them  that  this  is  the  renowned  hero  of  Saul’s 
previous  triumphs.  The  Philistine  confederation  was  too  united  for 
us  to  assume  that  the  four  lords  were  ignorant  that  the  fifth  had  had 
the  renowned  David  as  a  vassal  living  at  Ziklag ;  and  if  the  Philistine 
army  was  large  enough  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  Saul,  and  to 
occupy  the  Israelite  cities,  David  and  his  six  hundred  men  (xxx.  10) 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  Israel. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  separate  stories  of  Saul  and  David 
stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  are  more  trustworthy  compared 
with  those  wherein  their  fortunes  are  mingled  with  one  another 


1  J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  p.  787  sq. 
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or  with  that  great  forerunner  of  the  prophetic  guilds  —  Samuel. 
A  similar  conclusion  seemed  to  be  reached  from  our  study  of  2  Samuel, 
where  those  narratives  which  presupposed  an  intimate  relation 
between  David  and  Saul’s  house  did  not  appear  to  be  from  the  same 
source  as  the  other  records  of  David’s  life.  One  is  inclined  to  assume 
that  we  have  a  cycle  of  local  traditions  centring  around  Bethlehem 
and  Benjamin.  Comparative  history  affords  many  parallels. 

But  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Saul  for  the  present.  If  the 
criticism  has  been  destructive,  it  has  at  least  brought  into  prominence 
the  heroic  and  devout  figure  whose  achievements  move  us  more  deeply 
than  the  pettiness  of  character1  which  looms  so  large  through  many 
of  the  apparently  less  authentic  narratives.  If  we  can  but  dimly 
grasp  the  personality  of  this  king,  we  cannot,  at  all  events,  feel 
sufficiently  grateful  that  the  triumphant  ode  from  the  Book  of  Jashar 
has  been  preserved  to  tell  us  how  his  memory  was  cherished.  And 
if  a  few  scattered  indications  have  been  correctly  interpreted,  it  is  no 
slight  gain  to  believe  that  Saul  became  the  “Joshua  ”  of  the  northern 
Hebrews  (Joshua  x),  even  as  we  may  suspect  that  David  was  the 
“Joshua”  of  the  southern  (Joshua  xi). 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  only  what 
the  historians,  or  rather,  the  editors,  have  chosen  to  give  us.  It  is 
only  by  a  comparative  study  of  one  king  with  the  other,  or  by  the 
welcome  discovery  of  independent  evidence,  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  an  Omri  or  a  Jeroboam  II.  We  know  too  well  how 
apt  history  is  to  sum  up  the  character  and  reign  of  past  monarchs 
in  a  single  epithet ;  we  know  also  how  later  ages  are  wont  to  ascribe 
to  treasured  heroes  of  the  past  the  legends  and  traditions  that  have 
grown  up  since  their  death.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  in  two 
directions  therefore;  and  as  a  “bloody”  Queen  Mary  suffers  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  “  good  ”  Queen  Bess,  so  may  we  not  feel  that  the 
Old  Testament  narratives,  with  their  obvious  interest  for  the  ideal 
king  David  and  for  Samuel,  the  prototype  of  prophetic  power,  have 
left  little  room  for  Saul  to  play  his  part  ?  In  this  early  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  the  quality  of  the  material  must  always  be 
the  first  object  of  criticism.  But  the  quantity  must  also  be  carefully 
observed ;  and,  on  reflection,  it  may  perhaps  appear  extremely  re¬ 
markable  that  we  should  ever  possess  so  full  and  varied  an  account 
of  the  times  of  Samuel  and  David,  whereas  for  the  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  our  sources  are  relatively  meagre,  and, 

1  That  this  weakness  and  lack  of  virility  in  the  Saul-David  narratives 
has  some  foundation  may,  however,  follow  from  a  consideration  of  the 
strain  of  weakness  which  marked  Saul’s  descendants.  Neither  Ishbaal 
nor  Meribaal  is  represented  as  a  sturdy  or  even  as  a  pleasing  figure, 
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with  only  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  are  treated  from  one  and  the 
same  religious  point  of  view.  Of  the  exceptions,  the  most  notable  are 
the  narratives  relating  to  Solomon,  and  those  which  are  woven  around 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence  that  these 
are  associated  respectively  with  the  ideal  monarchy  and  with  the 
predominance  of  the  prophets,  and  thus  suggest  the  names  of  David 
and  Samuel.  This  leads  to  the  study  of  Samuel’s  life,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  and  the  question  will  arise  whether 
the  situations  represented  in  even  the  older  stories  of  Samuel  naturally 
belong  to  the  period  covered  by  the  close  of  the  Judges  and  the 
institution  of  a  Monarchy. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GENIZAH-RESPONSUM  XXVI  in  Januae,  1905. 

Dass  Inhalt  und  Diction  dieses  Responsum  seinen  gaonaischen 
Ursprung  unwahrscheinlich  machen,  dass  wegen  der  Erwahnung  des 
R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  des  Verfassers  des  Aruch,  dieses  Responsum 
friihestens  aus  dem  xi.  Jahrhundert  stammen  kann,  bemerkt  mit 
Recht  Prof.  Ginzberg.  Nur  meint  er,  bestarkt  durch  die  Thatsache, 
dass  das  im  Namen  R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiels  Citierte  sich  im  Arucli 

i 

nicht  vorfindet,  sei  Verschreibung  fur  iYOJn,  es  ware  hier  also 

der  von  R.  Natronai  Gaon  und  R.  Zemah  Gaon  erwahnte  p  jro  '“1 
gemeint.  Ich  glaube  nun  den  Ursprung  dieses  Responsums  mit 
einem  hohen  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nachweisen  zu  konnen, 
woraus  einerseits  die  Vermuthung  Ginzbergs  eine  Bestatigung  finden, 
andererseits  aber  sich  die  Unanfechtbarkeit  der  Lesart  ergeben 
wird.  Zuerst  wollen  wir  aber  das  Responsum  selbst  naher  betrachten. 

Die  erste  Zeile  enthiilt  die  kurze  Anfrage  nach  der  Zahl  der  Buch- 
staben  im  Dekalog  und  die  kurze  Antwort  darauf :  D'-lKTI  n  1SD  W. 
Damit  ware  die  Frage  erledigt.  Es  ist  nun  sehr  auffallend,  dass  ohne 
jeden  Ubergang,  als  ob  sie  eine  directe  Fortsetzung  ware,  die  lange, 
nicht  recht  zur  Sache  gehorende,  Ausemandersetzung  liber  die  Dimen- 
sionen  der  Gesetzestafeln  und  der  Rolle  in  der  Vision  Zacharias  ange- 
knupft  wird.  Man  hat  die  Empfindung,  dass  der  Text  hier  nicht  ganz 
in  Ordnung  ist.  Eine  Einleitung  zu  dieser  Ausfuhrung  scheint  vor- 
handen  gewesen,  aber  spater  ausgelassen  worden  zu  sein.  Das  erhellt 

auch  aus  s.  280,  z.  8 :  t>ru  'b  pnn»  Nini  pp  'bz  ohyn  '3  TnExi  inn , 
es  wird  also  auf  einen  friiheren  Auspruch  dieses  Wortlautes  oder 
wenigstens  dieses  Inhaltes  verwiesen.  Ein  solcher  Ausspruch  findet 
sich  aber  in  der  bisherigen  Ausfuhrung  nicht.  Es  fehlt  in  dem  uns 
vorliegenden  Text  nicht  bloss  der  Schluss  der  Ausfuhrung,  sondern 
auch  ihr  Anfang.  Diesen  bildete  die  erwahnte,  zum  Inhalte  vorziiglich 
passende  Einleitung,  des  Wortlautes  oder  des  Inhaltes :  JDp  D^iyn 

hi:  p'rnoi. 

Auffallend  ist  es  ferner,  dass  wahrend  das  Sprachcolorit  der  ganzen 
Ausfuhrung  auf  ein  spates  Zeitalter  hinweist,  die  Art  der  Beantwortung , 
mit  kurzen  Schlagworten,  diejenige  der  friihesten  Gaonenzeit  ist.  Wie 
passt  zu  einer  langeren  Auseinandersetzung  im  Stile  des  xi.  oder  xii. 
Jahrhunderts  der  Satz  :  HIND  m?  nnmn  TOn  DH  nVHIK  HDD 
D'“15^yi,  der  fiir  ein  Responsum  R.  Jehudai  Gaons  gehalten  werden 
kann  ? 
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Nach  der  Berechnung  der  Anzahl  der  fliyiVK  der  Lange  und  der 
Breite  der  romb  wurde  man  von  einem  Gaon  oder  auch  von  einem 
Lehrer  des  xi.  Jahrhunderts  die  kurze  Angabe  erwarten  :  D'DyS  ft"  2 
mynas'  rmotyi  nixo  rcnoBn  nwbw  nn  i^'p.  statt  dessen 

folgt  in  Zeile  12  mit  der  Einleitung  :  fini  HfcO,  eine  voile  seeks  Zeilen 
fullende,  detaillirte,  fur  einen  A  B  C-Schiitzen  berechnete,  unbehol- 
fene  Ausrechnung  der  Gesammtzahl  der  niy3¥X  einer  Gesetzestafel. 
Ebenso  wiirde  ein  Gaon  oder  Autor  des  xi.  Jabrhunderts  die  15232 
mit  der  kurzen  Formel  in  JYirPT  umrechnen :  my3¥K  H"' 


mr  uhm  nimr  .*ninn  nxvo:  ym6.  Dafiir  bietet  das 

Responsum  eine  Rechnung  von  der  gekennzeicbneten  Art  in  nicht 
weniger  als  zwolf  Zeilen  (27922-28o6),  ebenfalls  mit  einer  Einleitung : 
2£TIDn  yT.  Zwar  kommen  aucli  sonst  detaillirte  Ausrechnungen 
vor,  hier  sind  sie  absolut  liberfliissig  und  unbeholfen  wie  sonst  nirgends. 

Diese  hochst  auffallenden  Erscheinungen  drangen  zu  dem  Schlusse, 
dass  in  diesem  Responsum  uns  nicht  ein  einheitliches  Ganzes  vorliegt. 
Es  besteht  nach  meiner  Ansicht  aus  drei  Theilen,  die  verschiedenen 
Yerfassern  und  verschiedenen  Zeiten  angehoren. 

Den  ersten  Theil  bildet  das  kurze  Responsum  :  DH  BITlIX  HDD 
Dnpjn  niND  m  nnmn  -JPJD.  DieserTheilist  der  alteste,  er  kann 
auch  der  friihesten  gaonaischen  Zeit  angehoren,  aus  der  uns  solche 
kurze  Responsen  bekannt  sind. 

Der  ziveite  Theil  besteht  aus  der  langen  Auseinandersetzung  mit 
Ausschluss  der  Stellen  von  puni  HN"l  (27912) — (27918)  und  von 
yT  (27921) — n*“lT — (2804).  Dazu  kommt  eine  Einleitung  mit  dem 
Wortlaute  oder  dem  Inhalte  der  Sentenz :  ^3  p'triEI  fDp  ^3  D^iyn 
bnj.  Wegen  der  Ahnlichkeit  des  Inhaltes  dieser  Auseinandersetzung 
mit  dem  des  alten  gaonaischen  Responsums  wurde  sie  mit  diesem 
vereinigt,  um  dem  Ganzen  die  Autoritat  des  hohen  Alters  zu  verleihen. 
Damit  eine  gewisse  Einheitlichkeit  erzielt  werde,  wurde  die  Einleitung 
weggelassen  und  die  Ausfiihrung  mit  dem  Ausdruck  HEOI  als  directe 
Fortsetzung  an  die  Angabe  iiber  die  Buchstabenzahl  des  Dekalogs 
gefugt. 

Der  dritte  Theil  besteht  aus  den  zwei  gen.  ausfiihrlichen  Ausrech¬ 
nungen,  die  schon  durch  die  Einleitungen  p3iT)  ntt“l  und  35S,ncn  yT 
mitten  in  der  Rechnung  sich  als  spater  in  den  Text  eingedrungene 
Glossen  oder  directe  Zusatze  eines  Lesers  oder  Schreibers  qualificieren. 

DieberegtenSchwierigkeiten  dieses  Responsums  und  seine  Uneinheit- 
lichkeit  habe  ich  schon  bei  der  ersten  Lecture  desselben  empfunden. 
Die  hier  gegebene  Gliederung  des  Textes  verdanke  ich  einem  gliick- 
lichen  Funde.  Die  ganze  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Dimensionen  der 
Gesetzestafeln  nach  Ausscheidung  des  i.  und  iii.  Theiles,  aber  mit  der 
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von  mir  supponierten  Einleitung ,  fand  ich  namlich  in  dem  R.  Moses 
ha-Darschan  zugeschriebenen,  jedenfalls  aus  seiner  Schule  stammenden 
Bereschith  rabbathi  (Abschrift  des  Ms.  Prag1  im  Besitze  des  Herrn  A. 
Epstein).  In  demselben  Zusammenhange  findet  sich  aucb  dort  die 
Ausrecbnung  der  Grosse  der  Zachariasrolle,  nur  gekurzt,  und  der  im 
Responsum  feblende,  zur  ganzen  Abbandlung  vorziiglich  passende 
Schlnss.  Zur  besseren  Ubersicbt  lasse  icli  hier  beide  Ausfuhrungen 
neben  einander  folgen. 


Genizah-Responsum  XXYI. 

m  mnann  nsyya  an  nvmx  naa  'wsr\ 
n&yy  mb  hti  nni»  naai  onpyi  mxa 
mm&y  n&yyi?  onsyyi  mxa  w  pbncya  mni&y 

mxm  mmix  nwi  dw  mnw  nxvaj 
xmty  ms  xiba  mxi?  nix  pm  yavx  xiba 
nm  pm  ana  pa  nmsyn  nxvaj  yavx  xiba 
myavx  yanxi  myavx  yanxi  on&yyi  nxa 
myavx  yanxi  naab  myavx  yanxi  byba 
spin  myavx  .tto  arnty  nn  nrnx  aipa 
b  ixva:  yanxi  an&yyi  nxa  b  nrnx 
byab  mm  ana  nmsyn  yiixa  myavxn 
myavx  sy&yi  a'sybi  nxa  nrnxbi  naabi 
annn  aanax  ninib  *pix  aama  nr  ii?p  ja'D 
ntyy  mb  vn  niw  naa  mbb  naa  nib&y 
mm&y  5  nn  nmsy  xiba  nmtb  nw  pai 
niyavx  mia&yi  ansyy  nn  'aa  niyavx  yanxi 
ansyy  mb  b  *?'  pam  nxn)  nib  anna 
nansy  myavxi  mm  ana  nimsy  nmasyi 
anna  niyavx  miasyi  antyy  jnsy  naatyi 
[naiatyi]  ansyy  bp  mb  nni{?  imxai  mb 
mxa  roiasy[i  ansyy]  pcriy  nxa  a'aya 


Bereschith  Rabbathi 
(S.  44,  45). 

ntya  .  n"an  'syya  abn: 
bu  nan  nab  b'  mx  am 

n"an  bx  /aaa  jap  nan  -jina 

♦  uaa  jap  *jma  b:  nan  nan 
sysy  pinri?  b  pw  nxm  xia 
(1.  mnix)  nax  ansyai  nixy 
xb  mxi  nix  bi  ninib  apipn 
mxi  nix  pai  /fan  b  lyavx 
ninny  'b  ♦  n"an  b  lyavx  xb 
ja  nmsyi  nmsy  bi  mama  inn 
mnyi  nmsy  pai  mm  ix  a"a 
imxb  nvmxn  pin  nmsy  xiba 
mnisyni  mama  pn  mmb 
mn  niyavx 'm  mmb  anib 
yanxi  ninib  -jnix^  mm  jxaa 
yanxi  nbab  mn  niyavx 
yanxi  paab  mn  niyavx 
n"an  b  in'  nrnx  aipa  myaxv 
ninib  *jnix  xvaj  pimb  *pkb 
nsyy  ia  sy'  anna  .  niyavx  i"b 
xiba  nmsyi  nmsy  pai  nmsy 


1  Diese  Handsclirift  scheint  sehr  gekurzt  zu  sein,  da  mehrere  in 
Martinis  Pugio  Fidei  gebrackten  Stellen  in  ihr  nicbt  stehen. 
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wbv  jn  nNtwn  rmr\  msy^&y  mraya  nuhw 
ym  by  wun  spin  nNo  nuw  myaty  i>y  jnra 
nn  mata  ^y  s£n5>  am  v\bx  nn  niN» 
nn  (naiotyi  niND  naiot?  nNtw  mai>N  n&y^cy 
anan  anm  yna  mim  nmsy  i>a  $y> 
firms  mpm  omv  yans^ty  myavsi  mm 
myavs  mi»&yi  nisra  nnratyi  mai>N  nvbv 
'mv  mi>a  nsnp:  m!>n  namai  nnn  pp  pm 
nrin  ririri  nnn  mai>N  nw  [aa]  nn  mnv 
nnyiy  myavs  ntyy  ow  n  aSmErTyr)  nrin 
ns*^  nmnr  pj!>n  mtyiy  myavs  s^n  an  nnr 
ntyta  many  nn'  aatyn  nrin  lamya  ri 
ntyW  p^n  matyi  d'b6pi  mnsDi  ma^s 
mso  amarai  msyta  *7^  m  niND^  mata 
yansi  mn$yy  nnra  tovin  matyi  mtytai  niyavs 
n:w  nwya  nmnr  ansra  ^y  niyavs  msra 
i^si?  apim  myavs  amen  amben  nisra 
amya  nnsyy  tysy  nn  a4enan  amrani?  nnraty 
a'&yran^  awn  amya  a'  ana  nv  anyran 
nyans  *\b  nsea  o'sycni  amsa  nn  nmnr 
amen  a'e^en  amsra  nn  awn  amya 
by  myavs  ontyyi  nsta  pa  svin  myavs 
nsa  nsea  a'e^en  ansa  nn  nmnr  n&yy 
awn  pa  svin  myavs  nntyy  amen 
nn  nmnr  n:iae£  myavs  (1.  e>en)  yansi 
nntyy  w  nsea  miaen  dw  ansa 
(nnr  enhy  pty  niyavs  r  pa  svin  myavs 

■6a  pnna  Nini  jap  ^a  ainyn  'a  mnw  mn 

owl  arni^ai  s|5>n  nnmn  mm:  nnty  Sana 
aSnym  napn  bwi  nnr  e6en  nmnr  yemi 
nnra  amen  'saty  napn  i>eo  nns  nnr  xm: 
'bn  naan  'na  nay  nb':v  nw  enai ,  pn 
antyy  nans  nay  rb'xo  naisi  .nan  fins  no 


Niirna  nmen  nmty  i?ai  .nnry 
myaw  yanxi  /[n//an  i?ty]  iya^x 
niyavx  yansi  n byvbv]  mn 
/viyavK  'n  nn  ^ntsote  mn 
myavN  n"a  mmi>n  amn  $m:) 
lnixa  myavN  i^"p  mm^n  ^niNn 
niyavs  nm:  ^"a  amn  5?y 
D'a^x  [':]  mhy  nns  m5>a«y 
.  myaxK  nairatyn  niND  naiosyi 
••atyaty  nvmxn  mpra  xm: 
m«D  tytyi  D'a^s*  nyasy  mmSn 
myavN.ni  /iiyavN  nntyy  m\ 
Ninn  xm:  ^nnrb  a^  mp^nno 
nmxi  D':aaty  mni  ana  (nn  ?) 
onnay  'mv  anma  amana 

l"D  (Exod.xxxii.  15) 

niyavN  ontyi  a^ty^tyi  onNoi 
nytym  owi  dnNDi  ^n  Dmy 
Nii?ra  nnrm  ,nnr  wbw\  nmnr 
nnra  dwi  noNJty  nhyn  i>a 
nrn^n  nxnsyna  (Jes.xl.12)  pn 
noN'i  .  nnmn  n«  jynai  nv 
nan  maiNi  n^n  nnx  no  ^n 
noNa  nnsyy  nanx  nay  n^ao 
'a  (Zach.  v.  2)  noNa  ntyy  nanm 
pyanN  nnn  nraa  nb  nd^a 
N^m  amai  pntyya  (1.  pn^y) 

nb  nvbp  n  nmxi  n^a  nama 

;»  ntyy  pnjyya  pyanx  nnn  noa 
noN^  nmnr  mty  /nnnr  niDNn 
ncy^ty  nha  nnmn  pinvim 
D^iyn  xibo  nnn  nmnr  omNoi 
i?a  Nvra:  ,pn  nnra  D^ra^i  N^na 
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pwn  m'B  v  nnKa  n^y  anni  noNa 
pan  ^a\n  mnao  'a  bpr  p  fro  'n 
nanK  .Tn^  nois^a  n^jon  nn\n  dp  *a  nmo 
nanK  'ok  "p'D^  amn  hick  n^yi  nn^y 
ninaa  nay  Knm  noKa  n&yy  anni  onc^y 
onni  5>iaa  pa6  Kinsy  *7^  niayin  ppai  P«?ta 
nninsao  n notyis  nriKpa  “p^n  epyni  n^aai 
naina  kvh  anai  nn&yy  i>y  nntyy  nxvoa 

'asrb  njToyro  nniK  syi^pnao1  mnKi  d\db 
D'yanK  nyn^  nyn'  niooni  npi?n 

onsyy  i5>  an  Kjvnnnn  nap^n  an^ya 
nyano  nos  nr  hok  dike  naiop  niyim 
P'ai  it  nmw  nmnr  yanK  na  an  Kn^nana 
*7Ta  nimr  i  k^dj  noK.m  niKo  'n  noK  ^  ww 
iKim:  nimr  n  noK.m)  n:iotyo  noK  hiko 
hiko  dwi  d'b^p  (1.  hok  hiko  njioty  “pra 
nryta  pany  nmnr  [hiko]  nnan  D'a^an  mr 
d's^k  nsyfe  nmnn  riK^oa  dtikoi  d'd^k 
dwi  D'o  i5>yaa  nno  *o  'nai  nmnr  dtikoi 
na6a>o  nnx  i5>ia  nhyn  kuo:  pn  mra 
. iTTina  nmKoi  d's&k 


nmKoi  d'q^k  nsyfeo  nnx  ninyn 
my'&y  Kvoa  .  nmnn  myira 
nyaiK  nmnn  naoi  nimSn 
nytym  nwi  niKo  yanKi  d^k 
Dsmio  i!?ki  /nr  a^an  nmm 
w  pn  pnKa  pK  'kjs?  pnxa 
amna  nty  non  na>K  noaK  nimi> 
ns  mp^  amai  (i  Kings  viii.  9) 

^Deut.  xxxi.  26)  nmnn  nao 

nini5>  naa>  pjk  nnoiK  am 
»mn  noa  pnK.m  ,pnK3  D'njio 
d'dok  s/'oa  iann  .mn  noai  ianx 
iann  nmi  hoki  ianx  omi 
.(Exocl.  xxy.io)  inoip  'xm  noKi 

'n  romaa  i^o'  *o  noK:  ^ab 

y'oa”  /nni^n  i!>k  (Ps.  cvi.  2) 
.  nmn  nsD  nr  (ibid.)  m^.nn  ^a 


Die  Yergleichung  dieser  beiden  Abhandlungen  ergiebfc  nun  folgen- 
des :  (1)  Der  Inhalt  der  Ausfiihrung  iiber  die  Grosse  der  Gesetzestafeln 
ist  im  Responsum  und  in  Bereschith  rabbathi  vollkommen  derselbe. 
Auch  die  Reihenfolge  der  einzelnen  Aus?'echnungen  ist  zumTheil  dieselbe, 
Lange,  Breite,  die  eine  Tafel.  (2)  Die  Einleitung ,  auf  die  in  Respon¬ 
sum  verwiesen  wird,  die  aber  darin  nicht  vorkommt ,  steht  im  Bereschith 
rabbathi.  (3)  Im  Responsum  und  in  Bereschith  rabbathi  folgt  auf  die 
Ausfuhrung  iiber  die  Gesetzestafeln  die  Agada  iiber  die  Zacharias- 
rolle  aus  Erubin  21a.  (4)  Die  Verbindung  der  zwei  Ausrechnungen 

1  Das  setzt  die  Lesart  to?V  voraus,  die  auch  Ber.  rabbathi  hatte.  Aber 
auch  Jalkut  Ms.  und  En-Jakob,  ed.  pr.,  lasen  so  (s.  Y.  L.,  z.  Stelle).  Die 
Jalkutausgaben  haben  Ez.  §378  ncbp.  Ms.  M.  :  rrabp,  Verschreibung  aus 
n©bp . 
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gescliieht  in  beiden  Quellen  durch  denselben  Ausdruck :  KHD.  (5)  Das 
Responsum  ist,  wie  die  Punkte  anzeigen,  fragmentarisch.  Es  fehlt 
hochstwahrscheinlich  ein  passender  Scliluss  zu  den  beiden  Aus- 
fiilirungen.  Ein  solclier  vorziiglich  passender  Scbluss  findet  sich  aber 
in  Bereschith  rabbathi. 

Uber  den  engen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  unserem  Responsum  und 
der  Abhandlung  in  Bereschitli  rabbathi  kann  demnach  kein  Zweifel 
bestehn.  Genizah-Responsum  XXVI  ist  also  entweder  direct  von  Bereschith 
rabbathi  abhdngig,  oder,  was  wahrscheinlicher  ist,  es  stammt  aus  einer 
und  derselben  Schule,  der  des  R.  Moses  ha-Darschan  aus  Narbonne,  zu 
der  auch  R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  der  Verfasser  des  Aruch  gehort. 
Folglich  stammt  das  Responsum  fniliestens  aus  dem  xi.  Jahrhundert, 
es  kann  darin  auch  nicht  der  von  den  Gaonen  Natronai  und  Zemach 
erwahnte  R.  Nathan  ben  Ilanannja  citiert  werden,  die  Lesart 
ist  die  richtige,  gemeint  ist  der  Verfasser  des  Aruch,  wo  auch  eine 
Spur  der  im  Namen  R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiels  gebrachten  Erklarung 
sich  findet:  epy  Dinn  nay  r&'JD  (s.v.  5]V3). 


V.  Aptowitzer. 
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A  NOTE  ON  JEWISH  DOCTORS  IN  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  held  an  honourable  record 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  Whilst  the  art  of  healing 
was  reduced  by  most  Westerns  to  a  mass  of  superstitions  or  to  a  body 
of  traditional  lore,  the  Jews,  with  the  Arabs,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  problems  of  medical  science  with  singular 
pertinacity.  They  were  hampered  by  various  prohibitions  against 
the  employment  of  Jewish  doctors  by  Christians,  but  in  practice  these 
prohibitions  had  no  great  weight. 

Dispensations  and  non-obstantes,  licences  and  permits  were  scattered 
profusely  until  they  wholly  nullified  the  prohibitory  legislation;  nay, 
the  legislators  and  popes  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  set  aside 
their  own  ordinances  and  statutes.  From  the  tenth  century  onwards 
many  courts  possessed  their  Jewish  doctors. 

Jews  had  been  banished  from  England  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  during  which  period  few  conforming 
Jews  appear  to  have  visited  these  shores  openly.  Here  and  there  it 
is  true  some  converted  Jews,  hearing  of  the  royal  bounty  to  their 
class,  followed  the  victorious  armies  of  Edward  III  and  his  heroic  son, 
and  settled  in  the  Domus  Conversorum. 

It  was  not  until  disease  had  tightened  its  grip  upon  Henry  IV  that 
we  find  authentic  evidence  of  Jews  re-visiting  these  shores.  A  successful 
combination  of  the  Church  and  nobility  had  driven  Richard  II  from 
the  throne.  His  cousin,  Henry  of  Derby,  the  leader  of  the  rebellious 
elements,  then  received  the  crown  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
restoring  the  authority  of  these  powerful  sections  of  the  nation.  But 
to  defend  his  prize  against  all  comers  proved  no  easy  task.  Rebellion 
succeeded  rebellion  until  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  crushing  them 
had  shattered  the  king’s  health. 

The  decline  in  the  king’s  vigour  began  as  early  as  1406,  and  for 
seven  long  years  he  remained  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Yet 
his  work  was  far  from  being  complete.  Glendower  still  roamed  about 
in  Wales  at  the  head  of  armed  bands  threatening  the  Marches,  nor 
had  that  Arch-plotter,  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  run  his  fatal 
course.  The  task  of  securing  his  kingdom  against  these  internal 
enemies  and  their  external  allies,  Scotland  and  France,  overtaxed  the 
king’s  energies  and  wore  out  his  strength.  His  malady  now  assumed 
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such  a  serious  character  that  the  skill  of  his  native  physicians  was 
totally  baffled. 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  was  still  Henry  of  Derby,  the  king 
had  wandered  over  Europe  a  good  deal.  He  had  visited  Italy,  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the 
Lithuanians,  and  had  entered  Wilna  with  the  victorious  German  army1. 
In  these  wanderings  he  had  come  into  contact  with  Jews,  and  even 
made  purchases  of  them2.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fame  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  must  have  reached  him,  for  several  of  them 
occupied  eminent  positions  at  the  courts  of  his  contemporaries. 
I  will  but  mention  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished. 

Don  Meier  Alguades,  the  author  of  JYncrt  H2D,  a  translation 

of  the  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  and  afterwards  Rabbi  of 
the  Jews  of  Castile,  was  the  private  doctor  of  Henry  III  of  Castile, 
who  reigned  from  1390-1406.  Boniface  IX,  who  wore  the  tiara  from 
1389-1404,  employed  two  Jews — Manuela  and  his  son  Angelo,  to 
minister  to  his  bodily  ailments s.  In  Germany  and  Poland  the 
reputation  of  the  Jews  in  the  medical  world  would  be  often  brought 
to  his  knowledge.  Upon  these  half-forgotten  memories  of  his  youth 
the  king  fell  back  in  his  time  of  need.  In  1410  the  king’s  illness 
had  become  so  serious  that  foreign  aid  was  necessary.  The  first  of 
the  newcomers  was  Doctor  Elias  Sabot  the  Hebrew,  brought  specially 
from  Bologna  to  prescribe  for  the  illustrious  patient4.  Of  Sabot’s 
antecedents  the  official  documents  unfortunately  tell  us  nothing5. 
My  own  researches  have  been  no  more  fruitful  in  discovering  any 
particulars  of  his  birth  or  education.  Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  history  more  extensive.  The  description  of  him  in  the 
safe-conduct  permitting  him  to  enter  England  terms  him  “  doctorem 
in  artibus  medicinarum.”  His  retinue  included  ten  servants  with 
their  horses  and  harness6.  Does  this  indicate  that  our  medico 
travelled  with  a  private  mini/an,  knowing  that  in  far-off  Britain 

1  Derby  Accounts  (Camden  Soc.),  xix,  xxx,  cvi ;  Wylie,  England  under 
Henry  IV. 

2  “Super  officio  pulleterei  per  manus  Iacob  Iudei  pro  xxviii  caponibus 
xxxi  gallinis  per  ipsum  emptis,  ibidem  pro  providenciis  viii  due.  54  s.,” 
Derby  Accounts. 

3  Mandosio  :  Degli  archiati  Pontifici ,  I,  107,  in.  “Angelo  di  Manuele, 
Giudeo  del  Rione  di  Trastevere,  al  primo  di  Luglio  1392  ottenne  di  essere 
annoverato  tra  famigliari  e  medici  del  papa  e  della  santa  sede.” 

4  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York ,  I,  123  n.  7  ;  Wylie,  III,  231  n.  5. 

5  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores ,  XXIV,  993,  mentions  a  Dr.  Elias 
who  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Sabot.  If  so,  he  had  a  stormy  career 
before  his  appearance  in  England. 

6  Rymer,  VIII,  667. 
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that  “alter  orbis,”  he  would  find  no  Jews,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  number  of  adult  males  requisite  for  public  worship  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  prompted  the  Rev.  M.  Adler  in  his  paper  on 
the  Domus  Conversorum  to  assert  that  Dr.  Sabot  remained  staunch 
to  his  ancestral  faith — though  Mr.  Adler  furnishes  no  reasons  for  his 
conjecture1.  The  royal  protection  was  extended  to  Sabot  and 
his  retinue  for  two  years  with  permission  to  practise  his  art  un¬ 
molested  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  provided  that  they  always 
showed  their  safe-conduct  before  entering  any  town,  fortress,  or  camp 
of  the  king. 

The  king’s  health  under  Dr.  Sabot's  ministrations  had  not  improved, 
he  could  scarcely  take  part  in  public  business,  hence,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Wylie,  “he  followed  the  prevailing  fashion  and  called  in  the 
services  of  an  Italian  Jew,  Dr.  David  di  Nigarelli  of  Lucca  who 
remained  in  this  country  until  his  death  in  1412.” 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Nigarellis  I  would 
point  out  that  none  of  the  documents  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
contains  the  slightest  hint  of  his  racial  origin.  But  the  learned 
historian  whom  I  have  just  quoted  assigns  him  to  the  Jewish  race 
upon  the  grounds  of  his  name,  his  place  of  origin,  the  undisputed 
pre-eminence  of  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time  upon  which  I  commented  in  my  opening  remarks. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  track  Nigarellis  to  his  lair  and  establish  his 
identity  beyond  the  possibilities  of  doubt,  but  many  weary  hours 
spent  in  the  British  Museum  and  Record  Office  failed  to  reveal 
anything  more  than  is  contained  in  these  notes. 

From  the  first  document  extant  relating  to  him,  tested  by  the  king 
on  Feb.  2,  1412 2,  some  thirteen  months  before  his  death,  we  learn  that 
the  king  has  granted  to  David  de  Nigarellis  “  ffisicus  -penes  nos,"  the 
sum  of  eighty  marks  per  annum  for  his  services,  secured  upon  certain 
lands  administered  by  Walter  Beauchamp  on  behalf  of  John  de  Beyton, 
a  minor,  who  held  “  in  capite  ”  from  the  king.  This  amount  should  be 
paid  in  two  instalments  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  This  information 
is  duplicated  by  a  “  closed  letter  ”  of  the  following  April,  addressed 
to  Walter  Beauchamp  ordering  him  to  make  the  payments  granted 
by  the  king  from  the  lands  which  Beauchamp  administered3.  A  side 
note  on  the  patent-roll  records  the  death  of  David  and  the  surrender 
of  the  lands  by  his  executors,  though  no  date  of  the  event  is  given.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  king’s  new  doctor  must  have  been  efficacious 
in  affording  some  relief  from  his  sufferings,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 

1  Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.,  IV,  36. 

2  Pat.  Rolls,  13  Henry  IV,  p.  i.  m.  10. 

3  Close  Rolls,  13  Henry  IV,  m.  22. 
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ample  rewards  showered  upon  his  medical  adviser.  Within  sixteen 
days  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  previous  documents  the  king 
issued  letters  of  naturalization  to  Nigarellis  whereby  he  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  treated  as  a  native,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving, 
obtaining,  giving,  granting,  alienating,  enjoying  and  inheriting  any 
lands,  tenements,  revenues,  advowsons,  services,  reversions,  and  other 
possessions  whatsoever  h  The  said  David  might  plead  in  any  court 
in  all  matters  affecting  realty  as  well  as  personalty,  always  providing 
that  he  pays  scot  and  lot,  taxes,  tallages,  customs,  subsidies  and  all 
other  dues  paid  by  the  king’s  lieges.  This  was  a  comprehensive 
grant,  and  if  I  am  right  in  claiming  the  doctor  as  a  Jew  we  have  here 
the  first  grant  of  naturalization  to  a  Jew  within  the  British  Isles. 
The  patent  just  summarized  was  preceded  by  an  order  in  French, 
under  the  privy  seal,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  Thomas  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  entered  upon  his  fifth  term  of  office 
about  a  month  before  Nigarellis  came  to  this  country  (Jan.  5,  1412) 1  2. 
The  two  documents  are  identical  in  date  and  in  subject-matter,  though 
the  privy  seal  must  have,  as  I  stated,  preceded  the  patent— the  latter 
being  a  Latin  version  entered  upon  the  public  records  and  the  date 
copied  from  the  mandate  addressed  to  the  Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  the  80  marks  per  annum  which  Nigarellis  received 
from  his  lands  he  was  also  made  Warden  of  the  Royal  Mint. 
A  document  has  been  preserved  in  the  mint  accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
setting  out  an  indenture  between  the  executors  of  the  late  Warden, 
Lodowick  Recouche,  and  Master  Davynus  de  Nigarellis  de  Luca, 
“physicus  et  custos  monete  regis3.”  The  document  is  undated,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  the  early  part  of  1412. 
Recouche,  whom  Nigarellis  succeeded,  held  the  office  of  Warden  from 
5  Henry  IV  i.  e.  from  1403  onwards,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the  holders  of  the  office  for  the  last 
year  of  Henry’s  reign  are  known 4.  Thus  far  the  king’s  physician. 

My  third  Jewish  doctor  is  connected  with  the  life-story  of  a  less 
exalted  individual  than  the  King  of  England,  but  is  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  one  whose  fame  surpasses  that  of  kings.  I  speak  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  hero  of  the  well-known  nursery  tale, 
and  of  Alice,  his  wife. 

Into  the  history  of  Whittington,  or  the  curious  fate  that  has 
overtaken  his  memory,  and  transferred  his  activities  from  the  counting- 
house  to  the  realms  of  fairy-land  and  the  pantomime  I  do  not  propose 

1  Foedera,  VIII,  725. 

2  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ,  I,  317. 

3  Excheq.  K.  R.  Mint  Accounts,  -2f3. 

*  Ruding,  Annals  of  Coinage,  I,  27  and  46. 
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to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Richard  of  history  when  he  had 
grown  to  manhood  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitzwavren, 
who,  like  her  husband,  has  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  generations 
of  the  young.  About  the  year  1409  the  lady  was  seriously  ill  — in  fact 
so  serious  was  her  condition  that  her  husband  had  recourse  to  the 
indispensable  Jewish  doctor.  The  king  readily  granted  the  necessary 
permission  to  import  a  “  destitute  alien  ”  and  “  Maistre  Sampson  de 
Mierbeawe  judeus”  came  from  the  South  of  France  to  tend  the 
Lady  Alice l. 

The  “  Mierbeawe  ”  of  the  MSS.  is  no  doubt  Mirabeau.  But  there 
are  two  places  of  this  name  situated  in  the  modern  departments 
of  Basses  Alpes  and  Vaucluse  respectively.  The  latter  is  the  more 
considerable,  so  that  probably  Master  Sampson  came  from  Mirabeau 
in  Vaucluse,  since  the  Jews  generally  lived  in  the  largest  towns.  In 
any  case  Sampson  hailed  from  a  region  where  Jews  abounded  in  large 
numbers,  and  where  they  were  especially  distinguished  in  medical 
science.  The  papal  dominions  in  the  South  of  France,  Marseilles, 
Montpelier,  Lunel,  Carpentras,  Vienne,  and  many  other  places  in  that 
region  were  centres  of  Jewish  life  and  learning. 

Of  Sampson,  as  of  the  others,  I  have  found  no  trace  previous  or 
subsequent  to  his  coming  to  England.  The  permission  granted  to  him 
by  the  king  was  very  comprehensive,  and  included  the  privilege  of 
sojourning  in  London,  practising  his  art  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
by  day  and  night,  by  land  or  sea,  “  as  well  as  by  marque  of  war.” 
The  grant  is  for  one  year,  and  contains  the  usual  commands  against 
interference  with  Sampson  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  What  the 
results  of  Master  Sampson’s  ministrations  were  I  am  unable  to  say — 
information  on  that  point  is  wholly  lacking,  nor  are  we  able  to  infer 
it  from  other  events,  since  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Alice  is  unknown. 

A.  Weinek. 

1  French  Rolls,  11  Henry  IV,  m.  20  ;  Rice  and  Besant,  Life  of  Whittington . 
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NOTES  ON  J.Q.R. 

I. 

Note  on  Genizah  Fragment  XXVI  (July,  1905). 

I  find  that  this  fragment  belongs  to  the  A  manat ,  ed.  Landauer, 
p.  1 16,  line  7  from  bottom  to  p.  119,  line  8.  Still  the  republication 
is  not  without  value  on  account  of  the  variations  in  so  small  a  piece. 
It  is  possible  that  the  treatise  on  was  originally 

an  independent  one,  and  embodied  later  on  by  the  author  in  his 
larger  work.  This  would,  on  the  whole,  confirm  Bacher’s  view  of 
the  identity  of  both  works. 

S.  Hirschfeld. 

Sept.  20,  1905. 


II. 

Notes  on  No.  LXVIII  of  the  J.Q.R. 

P.  618,  ver.  5  of  the  poem,  for  read  'US;’?. 

P.  621,  1.  18,  for  ns"'  read  ns"’  ( —  95). 

P.  626,  1.  7,  for  j‘3y  read  py  (=  “verse  by  verse”;  the 

Targum  is  given  after  each  verse.  L.  6  from  below,  plDD  ,  ,  «  pIDD, 
is  also  to  be  filled  in  similarly. 

P.  629,  1.  8,  for  *njn  read  TINT . 

P.  632,  1.  12,  for  1H3D1  read  — Ibid.,  1.  13,  for  mw 

read  133*180  '“lob. — Ibid.,  1.  14,  for  H3  read  '."13  (=  l5>3\13). 

P.  633,  1.  15,  for  131  Gy  read 

P.  636,  1.  8  from  below:  p3n  cannot  in  itself  be  the  proper  name 
of  the  man,  as  Prof.  Gottheil  (p.  637,  1.  24,  cf.  p.  614,  1.  6)  supposes. 
The  name  of  the  man,  designated  |H3n,  like  his  son  David  (penultimate 
and  last  lines),  rather  lies  in  the  immediately  preceding  words,  N3 
“lyKQ,  which  are  otherwise  incomprehensible.  In  these  two  words 
there  must  lurk  a  Persian  name,  just  as  the  ancestral  list  following 
contains  three  Persian  names.  Perhaps  one  may  suggest  the  name 
Babai  (,’N3X3),  as  a  Perso-Jewish  poet  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  called ;  “lyty  would  be  a  popular  etymological  reproduction  in 
Hebrew  of  the  name  which  signifies  “gate  ”  in  Aramaic. 

P.  646,  11.  6  and  9.  On  the  1st  of  Tishri,  that  is,  the  New  Year 
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Festival,  the  writer  cannot  have  completed  his  work.  Further,  the 
two  words  “lEW  before  remain  without  any  explanation. 

I  conjecture  that  'X  'y  is  corrupted  from  “lt^y  Tl^y.  Hence  the  work 
was  finished  on  the  nth  of  Tishri ;  means  Sunday. 

P.  648,  1.  16.  Here  we  find  a  similar  strange  statement,  the  date 
“Rosh  Hodesh  Tishri,”  i.  e.  New  Year.  I  think  that  for  H5JTI  n,,“l 
we  should  read  n^D,  the  28th  of  Tishri,  or  perhaps  ‘H65TI  IIT, 

the  month  of  Tishri;  cf.  p.  649,  1.  6  from  below,  |VD  flYO. 

P.  716, 1.  5  (of  the  Arabic  text),  for  read  n&K. 

Ibid.,  1.  6,  for  which  Hirschfeld  restores  into  read 

which  is  the  usual  antithesis  to  He  finds  in 

(1.  4)  an  allusion  to  Hebrew  slaves,  Exod.  xxi  (p.  719,  1.  3),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  presents  a  translation  which  I  should  amend  to : 
“  When  man  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  is 

his  Master)  chooses  piety,  God  makes  him  pious  while  praising 
him  .  .  . ;  and  when  he  chooses  wickedness,  God  makes  him  wanton 
and  wicked  while  reproving  him.” 

Ibid.,  1.  16,  for  read  tyT*.  The  subject  is  “the  unbelievers.” 

It  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  translated  (p.  719,  1.  20):  “He  main¬ 
tains.” 

Ibid.,  1.  19,  for  ^  read 

P.  717,  1.  1,  before  supply  JO. 

Ibid.,  1.  2,  pND3  H  is  corrupted  from  pND^').  This,  together  with 
the  two  following  words  (JIVD  means  “and  the  events  of 

our  history  that  have  already  occurred  are  arranged  in  order  ”  (viz., 
in  Ezek.  xx.  28  f.). 

Ibid.,  L  7,  for  read 

Ibid.,  1.  11,  for  fl¥  read  mi  (sl^).  Hence  in  p.  720, 1. 1,  we  should 
read  “to  it”  instead  of  “to  me.” 

P.  722,  1.  13.  rrntt  is  translated  (p.  724,  1.  4)  by  “causes  of 

compensation  ” ;  this  should  be  “  partial  causes.”  The  causes  of 
individual  precepts  are  meant. 

Ibid.,  1.  13.  NnyDpXI  is  translated  by  Hirschfeld  (p.  724,  1.  5); 

“  viz.,  those  which  best  subdue  man’s  passions,”  that  is,  as  a  superlative 

from  But  I  should  take  the  word  as  a  continuation  of  the 

%  -  * 

preceding  verb  rQBX  (0^0'),  and  should  probably  read  Knyt3pNl. 

Saadiah  says:  “I  have  the  intention  of  determining  these  causes 
and  of  separating  them  from  one  another.”  Still  better  would  be 
NnyD3N  1  (“.  .  .  and  to  collect  them”);  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  series 
of  such  confirmations  of  the  biblical  precepts  then  follows. 

Ibid.  *]^i  pID  *]“)N2n  nncom  means:  “and  his — God’s — wisdom 

L  2 
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is  exalted  thereabove.”  That  is:  Saadiah  is  not  so  bold  as  to 
believe,  that,  with  the  grounds  he  has  assumed,  he  has  really  found 
the  leading  ideas  of  God  in  the  precepts.  He  says  the  same  thing, 
lower  down  (1.  31),  more  fully,  with  a  reference  to  Isa.  lv.  9. 

P.  722, 1.  17.  NiTD  for  “and  expound  them”  (p.  724, 1.  10), 

read  “  and  hold  public  discourses  upon  them.” 

Ibid.,  1.  21.  To  the  reasons  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  certain 
beasts,  there  belong  in  the  first  place:  p^N2^X2  rQD”  Here 

the  second  word  must  be  corrected  to  (i.  e.  The 

meaning  is,  “that man  should  not  make  the  beast  in  question  equal 
to  the  Creator.” — Perhaps  rQt?'  can  also  be  read  as  passive : 

(“so  that  the  beast  should  not  become  equal  to  the  Creator”). 

Ibid.,  1.  25,  for  read 

Ibid.,  1.  26,  for  read  r6.  The  words  yDD'  jrwnn 
fnnWKtB  mean :  “  for  the  permission  to  be  able  legally  to  marry 
them — the  nearest  blood-relations — allowed  the  wish  to  arise  in 
him  to  cultivate  illicit  intercourse  with  them  also.” 

Ibid.,  1.  29.  The  words:  KiiyDp  ny2  iTOy  tyrta— not 

translated  by  Hirschfeld,  p.  724,  1.  28 — mean:  “and  in  order  that 
the  precept  should  acquire  special  worth  in  his  eyes,  after  he  was 
precluded  from  it”  (in  consequence  of  levitical  impurity). 

Ibid.,  for  Kpnbo  read  60pr6«2. 

P.  723,  1.  3.  The  sentence,  which  reproduces  the  opinion  of  many 
people  about  the  prophets  not  being  necessary  as  teachers  of  moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  seems  to  be  corrupt.  I  propose  for  linn''  to  read  HlUT  ('in  vm) 
and  2D  *  *  to  be  restored  thus :  2  D^.  The  sense  is  then  clear: 
“Men  have  no  need  of  a  prophet;  their  reason,  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  distinction  of  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly  (the  good  from 
the  bad),  is  sufficient  to  afford  them  guidance.” 

Ibid.,  1.  5,  for  D^y  read  D^yN^tf  (pc^M).  The  translation 

should  be :  “  If  the  thing  were  as  they  say,  then  the  Creator  would 
be  he  who  knows  it  best,  and  he  would  not  have  sent  any  prophets, 
as  he  does  not  do  anything  that  is  without  sense.” 

Ibid.,  1.  9.  The  gap  should  be  restored  thus:  DDn^  JX  bpy]  ftb. 

Ibid.,  1.  10,  for  flNTl  read  HX'n. 

Ibid.,  1.  11,  for  nrnnD  read  nmns  (sjoxj).  The  word  left  un¬ 
translated  by  Hirschfeld  (p.  725,  1.  3)  means:  they — the  prophets — 
defined  it  (the  duty  of  thanks  towards  God)  [and  called  it  prayer]. 


P.  807,  1.  21,  for  D'KtOQ  read  D'N"ID. 


Hamor,  August ,  1905. 


W.  Bacher. 
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III. 

Notes  on  Gottheil’s  “Some  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Cairo.” 

Vol.  XVII,  p.  615,  1.  4  fF.  I  think  that  the  name  iT  BHpD  was 
originally  added  only  to  such  Bible  MSS.  as  the  owner  had  dedicated 
as  an  inalienable  holy  possession  to  his  family  or  to  a  commuitity 
or  to  a  house  of  prayer.  Hence  the  expression  85**Tpn,  e.  g.,  no.  17 
and  elsewhere. 

P.  618,  Hebrew  text,  1.  5,  read  Hob)  pJXrQ.— TIE*  nWCDI  means 
that  HI  "0D  has  attached  to  it  DWD  (accents  or  signs  generally, 
hence  also  vowel-signs). 

P.  621,  1.  17,  for  na"'  read  ns"'. 

P.  626, 1.  7,  for  pIDD  yiy  pIDDl  we  should  perhaps  read  p1D21 

pIDD,  i.  e.  “  one  verse  after  the  other  ”  (rsn=u*>.)- 

? 

Ibid.,  1.  9,  for  xi>1  read  ~IX^  x!>1. 

Ibid.,  1.  13,  for  ha(»)  read  b)U[22]. 

Ibid.,  1.  14,  for  )'by  read  1S1JQ 

P.  628,  1.  11,  for  Wl  read  ViT'l ;  1.  12,  for  ")'n  read  JUin  ;  1.  13, 
for  r\222 )  read  D222) ;  1.  19,  for  nBJWn  read  HDiMn ;  1.  21,  D^X  for 
D'H^X  is  a  frequent  usage  in  MSS. 

P.  629,  1.  4.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ¥  VT  hardly  means  some  divine  name,  but  is  to 
be  explained  like  fO'DIp  JJ'T  p.  648,  1.  14,  V'T  being  equivalent  to 

rorao. 

P.  632,  1.  12,  for  XVTl  read  KVn,  for  read  ;  1.  13,  for 

nix'!  we  should  read  WIKI  or  'Tim ;  1.  24,  for  mV  T’X  lDTD  Dip**'! 
read  HIV  T^X  VMTO  D'p'l ;  1.  25,  for  n»K'  read  nDP\  as  on  p.  628, 
1.  13  ;  last  line,  for  by  read  b&-  The  meaning  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
MS.  should  be  placed  in  the  court  of  his  brothers  and  remain  there. 

P.  633,  1.  10,  for  TV  read  and  for  read  TlX  fUJ ;  1.  12,  for 
“1W  read  ;  1.  15,  for  Wtf'  read  'W  ;  1.  17,  read  D^T  [n:i]n 
[D33']  'vr>  '1J  [^'];  1.  19,  for  D^IV  read  and  for  (H  ?)  X3DH 

read  Dnxnen. 

P.  634,  1.  1  ff.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  "IVn  here  means 
the  “court.”  In  the  last  line  of  p.  632  a  “ court ”  is  also  spoken  of. 

P.  635,  1.  31,  for  D’OVIX  VTP  we  should  certainly  read  [VD'J  IT 
DWX.  The  meaning  is  perhaps  that  the  purchase  of  the  Bible  MS. 
lasted  from  the  year  5126  to  the  year  5134,  which  is  quite  possible,  if 
the  payment  was  made  in  instalments  and  the  purchase  was  effected 
only  on  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment. 
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P.  636,  1.  20,  for  lrTTVI  read  irvrVI ;  1.  3  from  below,  for  ■pnb  i b  \r\) 
read  -pnb  *7^  \n\ 

P.  637,  1.  I,  for  read  ;  1.  3,  for  £’irV  read  fcJ^rV,  and  for 

(?)  nnsnn  read  'nnann,  whereby  the  mark  of  interrogation  becomes 
superfluous.  L.  17,  for  13inE>D  read  1310CD ;  1.  23,  the  name  of  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  Yahyah  ben  Jacob,  but  fTTV  means 
“  may  he  live,”  just  as,  e.  g.,  p.  628,  penultimate  line,  the  abbreviation 
/b/v  is  to  be  explained  as  standing  for  TV  or  TV.  On  p.  636, 

1.  21,  the  word  i"!\Y,  accompanied  by  an  interrogation  mark,  after 
3pV'  is  certainly  to  be  read  as  iTTV  likewise. 

P.  640,  1.  8,  read  flfcnm  ;  1.  18,  3?5riN  denotes  the 

date,  not  444  but  1443,  hence,  as  the  Selucidean  era  was  used  by 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  the  year  1131.  The  writer  would  therefore  have 
also  reckoned  according  to  this  era,  with  reference  to  the  chronology 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  used  in  the  oldest  colophon. 
In  this  case,  as  the  era  begins  with  the  year  68  (not  70),  1513  is  the 
year  meant.  Hence  the  codex  dated  A27  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple  does  not,  to  be  exact,  belong  to  the  year  897, 
as  stated  p.  640,  1.  6,  but  to  the  year  895. 

ibid.,  1. 20.  *ini>ix:i  nnK,  which  is  erroneously  translated,  p.  641, 
1.  21,  by  “after  his  death,”  is  easily  to  be  explained  as  meaning  that 
the  Bible  Codex  had  once  to  be  redeemed.  Whether  it  had  been 
sold,  pledged,  or  stolen,  is  not  stated  at  all  in  the  colophon.  But 
'^1  “WIN  iniN  S^Hpn  clearly  asserts,  that  the  Codex  after  its 

redemption  was  presented  as  an  inalienable  sacred  possession  to  the 
Karaite  community. 

P.  643, 1.  11,  for  2p*V  read  riDD' ;  1.  13,  for  ,  ♦  .  .  read  pO ;  1.  14,  for 
TOl  ..4.3  read  nD3  |333  ;  L  17,  for  |nn  read  pnn. 

P.  650,  1.  11,  for  mpTl  read  mpVl ;  l.  21,  for  D'MIDH  read  D'Mnn. 

P.  651,  1.  4,  for  HYQ  read 

P.  654,  1.  6  from  below,  for  T»i>n  read  TlD^n . 

P.  655,  1.  9,  for  'nD?D3  read  'rDM ;  1.  12,  for  'p^n  read  jnta. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

The  volumes  which  fall  to  be  reviewed  in  this  notice  afford  a 
fair  example  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  done  year  by  year  in 
the  various  branches  of  Old  Testament  study.  Clearly,  the  study  of 
the  text  and  its  interpretation  underlies  all  other  research,  and 
without  more  ado  we  may  begin  with  the  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  by  Prof.  Kittel  of  Leipzig,  with  the  collaboration  of  such  well- 
known  names  as  Beer,  Buhl,  Dalman,  Driver,  Lohr,  Nowack,  Rothstein, 
and  Ryssel  b  It  consists  of  the  Massoretic  Text  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  variant  readings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  versions,  and 
a  number  of  the  more  necessary  emendations.  A  work  of  this  kind  is 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  ordinary  Hebrew  Bible,  and  deserves  to 
be  universally  welcomed.  Ginsburg’s  Massoretico-Critical  Text  was 
a  step  in  this  direction,  but  the  greater  fullness  of  detail  gives  Kittel’s 
work  the  superiority.  The  names  of  his  collaborators  are  a  guarantee 
that  the  treatment  of  the  text  will  be  moderate  ;  it  was  not  purposed 
to  deal  so  thoroughly  with  it  as  do  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment ,  for  example,  where  every  writer  has  reconstructed  the  text 
according  to  that  which  is  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Recognizing  that 
the  ordinary  editions  with  their  scanty  selection  of  marginal  notes  are 
an  insufficient  guide  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  average  student, 
Prof.  Kittel’s  aim  has  been  to  provide  just  enough  critical  apparatus 
to  enable  the  reader  to  use  his  Hebrew  Bible  intelligently.  In  some 
important  particulars  the  editor  has  refrained  from  following  inno¬ 
vations  which  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  used  Baer  and  Delitzsch1  2, 
and  in  this  the  work  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  the  majority. 
To  Prof.  Driver  has  been  entrusted  the  preparation  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Joshua,  to  Prof.  Ryssel,  Exodus-Numbers,  whilst  the  editor  is 
responsible  for  the  remaining  books,  and  has  also  had  a  share  in 

1  Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Rud.  Kittel,  Pt.  I,  Genesis-Kings,  Leipzig, 
Hinrichs,  4  marks.  See  the  editor’s  essay  :  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  und 
Mbglichkeit  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der  hebrdischen  Bibel. 

2  Cf.  T.  C.  Foote,  “  Some  unwarranted  innovations  in  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,”  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars ,  xxii,  no.  163  (1903,  July), 
pp.  71  sqq. 
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Exodus  and  Numbers.  An  inspection  of  a  number  of  select  passages 
has  satisfied  us  that  the  notes  have  been  prepared  with  the  requisite 
care  and  discrimination.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  cavil  at  the  omissions, 
but  the  text’s  value  lies  in  what  it  gives,  and  not  in  what  it  omits, 
and  obviously  it  was  never  intended  to  make  the  work  a  completely 
critical  edition  of  the  text.  This  would  have  required  an  elaborate 
commentary  on  every  page,  and  would  at  once  have  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  student.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  well  printed, 
reasonable  in  price,  and  should  find  immediate  use  in  every  Hebrew 
class.  Prof.  Kittel  and  his  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result,  and  one  may  now  begin  to  hope  that  some  day  an  enter¬ 
prising  publisher  will  see  his  way  to  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
in  Hebrew  studies  — the  publication  of  separate  books  of  the  Hebrew 
text  with  brief  notes  and  vocabulary  ’. 

Kittel’s  edition,  therefore,  lays  the  foundation,  and  the  “keen” 
student  will  interleave  his  copy  in  order  to  incorporate  additional 
notes  as  he  goes  along.  What  will  be  made  of  the  text  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  when  the  concluding  volume  appears  next  year  the  future  will 
show,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  beginner  will  find  in  it 
sufficient  for  his  wants.  But  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  text,  and  to 
endeavour  to  understand  the  messages  of  these  prophets,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  commentaries,  and  here  the  new  volume  of  the 
International  Critical  Commentary  series  deserves  something  more  than 
mere  passing  mention.  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper’s  Amos  and  Hosea"1 2,  like 
the  other  volumes  of  this  great  series,  is  encyclopaedic.  It  is  the 
sixth  of  the  Old  Testament  volumes,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  a  marked  originality  of  treatment.  The  commentary  itself  is 
exhaustive,  nearly  420  pages  in  all.  Questions  of  literary  analysis, 
metre,  and  text  are  handled  with  fullness,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  with  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  the  relegation  of  subsidiary 
or  technical  matter  to  smaller  type  renders  it  more  practicable  to 
purely  English  readers.  Everything  that  has  been  written  upon  Amos 
and  Hosea  has  been  carefully  noticed,  though  not  always  weighed, 
and  one  can  only  express  one’s  wonder  at  the  immense  pains  which 
the  author  has  taken  to  make  the  work  complete.  He  appears  to  have 
overlooked  nothing  helpful,  and  the  many  references  and  illustrative 
points  of  detail  reveal  the  width  of  his  reading  in  every  branch  of 
Semitic  study.  In  fact,  so  much  solid  material  has  been  collected 
here  that  we  are  constrained  to  wish  that  his  Indexes,  though  welcome 
enough,  had  been  more  complete.  This  volume  forms  the  introduction 

1  Joh.  Bachmann’s  Prdparationen  zu  den  kleinen  Propheten  (Berlin)  is  the 
only  recent  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

2  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  12s. 
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to  the  author’s  work  on  the  rest  of  the  Minor  Prophets  which  are  to 
appear  in  two  volumes,  and  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
a  summary  of  the  prophetic  movements  previous  to  the  time  of  Amos 
and  Hosea.  This  sketch  occupies  a  hundred  out  of  180  pages  of 
the  Introduction,  and  is  an  extremely  valuable  monograph,  for  which 
we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  author.  It  is  very  clear,  and 
is  to  be  commended  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  readers. 
If  it  does  not  everywhere  command  the  assent  of  those  who  study 
it,  let  it  be  remembered  that  when  once  one  leaves  the  beaten  track 
there  are  many  paths  which  can  be  taken,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
right  one  is  the  earnest  object  of  all  followers  after  truth. 

This  study  of  special  topics  is  represented  by  two  books  in  our  olla 
podrida,  one  the  elaboration  of  a  new  theory,  the  other  a  critical 
study  of  current  theories.  Mr.  Thirtle’s  investigation  of  the  headings 
of  the  Psalms1  proposes  a  novel  explanation  of  these  much-debated 
curiosities,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  In  Hab.  iii  we 
find  a  Psalm  which  stands  by  itself,  is  quite  independent  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  thus  proclaims  itself  as  a  model  or  standard. 
It  opens  with  a  statement  of  its  class  (a  prayer)  and  author,  and  closes 
with  what  is  exclusively  a  musical  note.  This  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Thirtle  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  headings  and  titles 
in  the  Psalter,  so  that  “the  chief  musician,”  who  really  should  be 
named  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Psalm  (as  in  Hab.  iii),  has  been  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  which  follows.  This  alleged  error 
naturally  must  have  arisen  after  the  original  procedure  had  been 
forgotten,  and  is  intelligible  when  one  remembers  that  primarily 
there  were  no  divisions  between  chapters  or  psalms.  Thus,  in 
Ps.  lxxxviii,  “Maschil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite”  rightly  belongs  here, 
but  all  that  precedes  is  the  subscription  to  Ps.  lxxxvii.  Again,  in 
Ps.  lvi,  “  Jonath  Elem  Rehokim”  (?the  dove  of  the  distant  terebinths) 
connects  itself  with  Ps.  lv.  6-7,  and  according  to  this  new  theory 
belongs  really  to  the  end  of  that  Psalm ;  the  words  that  follow 
(a  Psalm  of  David,  Michtam)  naturally  remain  as  the  heading  to 
Ps.  lvi.  Thence  the  author  proceeds  to  study  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  which  have  so  long  baffled  scholars.  He  commences  with 
Shoshannim  and  Gittith,  which  suggest  lilies  and  the  wine-press,  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  the  autumn  vintage,  and  -  according  to  him — 
symbolize  the  two  great  feasts,  Passover  and  Tabernacles.  He  finds, 
therefore,  in  Ps.  lxviii  and  xliv,  which  ex  hypothesi  concluded  with 
Shoshannim ,  two  characteristic  Psalms  for  the  Feast  of  Passover, 
whilst  Pss.  vii,  lxxx,  lxxxiii  (with  Gittith)  are  held  to  be  equally 

1  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms ,  their  nature  and  meaning  explained ,  by  J.  W. 
Thirtle,  2nd  ed.,  Frowde,  Glasgow,  6s. 
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suitable  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  As,  too,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is 
traditionally  associated  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  or  Testimony 
( Eduth ),  its  nearness  to  the  Passover  will  account  for  the  symbolical 
Shushan  ( Shoshannim)-Eduth  applied  to  Pss.  lix,  lxxix.  These,  observes 
Mr.  Thirtle,  “  while  reflecting  conditions  suggestive  of  Pentecost, 
speak  of  a  time  when  festivity  was  under  eclipse.  In  fact,  Israel  was 
driven,  by  the  terms  of  these  Psalms,  to  pray  to  God  for  just  such 
blessings  as  the  Feast  memorialized  in  the  old-time  life  of  the  nation.” 

That  “  the  place  of  David  in  the  Psalter  is  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  criticism  alone”  is  one  of  his  conclusions,  and  it  is  argued 
that  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  titles  prove  that  his  place  in 
Psalmody  was  second  to  none.  These  are  discussed  at  length,  and  we 
find,  for  example,  Ps.  viii  ascribed  to  Goliath's  death  on  the  strength 
of  the  doubtful  Muth-labben.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  Kittel’s  edition, 
to  see  that  (i  Sam.  xvii.  4,  23)  is  extremely  uncertain,  and 

on  the  analogy  of  Ps.  lii  one  expects  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  the  Psalm  to  stand  at  the  beginning.  Mahalath  is 
taken  to  refer  to  rejoicings,  dancing  ( meholdth ),  whether  over  the  death 
of  Goliath  (Ps.  lii)  or  on  the  occasion  of  the  bearing  of  the  ark  (Ps. 
lxxxvii).  One  other  novelty  may  be  mentioned.  Selah  is  held  to  be 
merely  a  note  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  division,  to 
indicate  the  beginning  of  a  new  stanza.  True,  four  times  it  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  Psalm,  but  in  iii,  xxiv,  xlvi  the  Septuagint  omits,  and 
if  it  stands  after  ix,  the  fact  remains  that  the  version  unites  ix 
and  x  as  one  Psalm.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  object  of 
this  little  book,  which  has  now  reached  a  second  edition.  It  is  clearly 
one  which  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself,  and  already  Orientalists  of 
world-wide  fame,  we  are  told,  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his 
discovery  of  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  Psalm  titles. 

Another  special  problem  upon  the  solution  of  which  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  is  the  character  of  Hebrew  metre. 
Mr.  Cobb’s  discussion1  owes  its  inception  to  a  prize  offered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Montefiore  for  the  best  treatment  of  this  much-debated  subject,  and 
our  thanks  are  due  to  him  in  very  special  measure  that  the  successful 
essay  has  been  published.  Here  we  have  no  special  pleading,  no  new 
theory  to  promulgate,  but  a  careful  criticism  of  all  the  systems  of 
Hebrew  metre  that  have  been  launched.  No  English  system  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Lowth,  and  the  worthy  bishop  held  that 
all  possible  solutions  had  been  proposed  and  that  no  one  system  was 
practicable.  Looking  back  over  the  150  years  which  have  elapsed, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  lengthy  series  of  names  of  workers  who 

1  A  Criticism  of  Systems  of  Hebrew  Metre ,  by  W.  H.  Cobb.  The  Clarendon 
Press,  6s. 
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have  devoted  themselves  to  the  problem,  and  still  no  system  has 
been  unanimously  accepted.  Bellermann,  Ewald,  Ernst  Meier  of 
Tubingen,  Budde,  Bickell,  D.  H.  Muller,  Herbert  Grimme,  Ed.  Sievers, 
and  many  others,  have  each  in  turn  pursued  the  elusive  solution, 
and  the  average  reader  who  sought  to  ascertain  for  himself  the 
relative  merits  of  each  theory  would  doubtless  speedily  lose  himself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  anapaests  and  syllables,  of  morae  and  strophes.  We 
are  extremely  indebted,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Cobb  for  his  patience  in 
mastering  the  work  of  a  century  and  a  half,  for  the  lucidity  with 
which  he  sets  before  us  the  essential  features  of  each  system,  and  for 
the  keen  criticism  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  their  defects.  He  has 
aimed  at  a  careful  induction  of  the  accessible  facts,  a  sound  deduction 
of  all  the  principles  which  are  involved,  and  an  independent  and 
unprejudiced  application  of  these  principles  to  the  theories  which  he 
has  investigated.  “  Every  theory,”  he  observes,  “  accounts  for  some 
facts ;  a  plausible  theory  accounts  for  most  of  the  facts :  the  true 
theory,  when  found,  will  take  in  all  of  the  facts  naturally ;  hence  it 
is  to  be  reached  by  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  process.” 

It  is  a  meritorious  feature  of  the  treatise  that  the  author  has  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  hammer  into  us  ;  he  has  less  occasion  to  labour 
to  prove  the  errors  of  others,  and  his  whole  attention  is  directed  to 
a  keen  search  after  facts.  He  asks  his  readers  to  know  only  three 
things:  Hebrew  (only  a  little  knowledge  is  required),  English,  and 
poetry ,  and  if  we  italicize  the  last,  it  is  lest  some  should  forget  that 
Hebrew  literature  after  all  was  a  living  literature.  Further,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  author  that  he  has  ignored  the  Assyrian  parallels 
noted  by  Gunkel,  Delitzsch,  Zimmern,  and  others,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  if  the  Assyriologists  have  made  out  their  case  it  would 
predispose  us  to  expect  something  similar  in  Hebrew.  Mr.  Cobb’s 
criticisms  of  the  problems  of  Hebrew  poetry  do  not  include  any 
solution  of  his  own,  but  he  has  reached  important  conclusions  :  the 
distinction  between  rhythm  and  metre  must  be  given  up,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  Grimme  and  Sievers  is  to  be  desired.  “  On  the 
one  hand,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  general  philology ;  on  the 
other,  with  Semitic  philology.  The  one  side  would  consent  to  sacrifice 
its  exclusive  anapaests,  the  other  its  cherished  morae.  ...  If  some 
genuinely  mediating  investigator  could  bring  the  two  schools  into 
harmony,  he  would  inherit  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  peace¬ 
makers.” 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  literary  criticism  which  has  to  be 
built  up  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  text,  its  interpretation,  and  the 
investigation  of  a  multitude  of  special  questions.  Prof.  C.  F.  Kent  is 
best  known,  perhaps,  for  his  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  a  scholarly, 
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no n-te clinical,  and  well-written  study  covering  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  period.  During  the  eight  years  or  so  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  was  first  written,  he  has  made  further  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  proposes  to  publish  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha  in  English,  with  its  contents  arranged  logically  and 
chronologically.  Two  volumes  have  now  appeared  \  and  suffice  to 
show  that  the  work  bids  fair  to  be  absolutely  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  its  kind.  A  useful  feature  of  Prof.  Kent’s  edition  is  the  method 
of  classification  which  he  has  adopted.  There  is  no  book  like  the  Old 
Testament  which  requires  so  many  aids  to  its  understanding.  “  Logical 
classification,”  as  he  remarks,  “is  distinctly  the  gift  of  the  Aryan 
rather  than  of  the  Semite.  Without  exception,  the  literary  products 
of  the  East,  and  especially  of  the  Semitic  world,  are  conspicuously 
lacking  in  systematic  arrangement.  The  Koran,  for  example,  is 
a  medley  of  commands,  stories,  prayers,  and  exhortations.  To  this 
general  rule  the  Old  Testament  is  no  exception.”  So,  in  the  first 
place  he  has  aimed  at  presenting  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
various  subjects.  Here  we  have  tradition,  history,  and  biography. 
Vol.  Ill  will  contain  prophetic  sermons,  epistles,  and  apocalypses ; 
vol.  IV,  laws  and  traditional  precedents ;  vol.  V,  songs,  psalms,  and 
prayers;  and  the  series  will  conclude  with  vol.  VI,  proverbs  and 
didactic  poems.  As  already  mentioned,  the  writings  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  laid  under  contribution ;  the  historical  records,  for  example, 
would  indeed  be  incomplete  if  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  were  ignored.  But  to  render  the  classification  chronological 
as  well  as  logical,  effect  must  be  given  to  the  results  of  literary 
criticism,  and  these  must  be  presented  in  a  form  that  will  admit  of 
their  being  intelligible  to  the  general  body  of  students ;  for  the 
destructive  stage  has  been  succeeded  by  the  constructive,  and  there 
are  many  problems  that  invite  the  attention  of  the  general  students 
of  history,  literature,  and  science.  For  these,  however,  everything 
must  be  complete,  concise,  and  clear,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
author’s  thoroughness  that  he  has  prepared  a  new  translation  of 
the  Hebrew,  indicating  where  necessary  the  variants  or  emendations 
which  he  has  preferred  to  follow.  To  represent  at  a  glance  the 
analysis  of  the  narratives  Prof.  Kent  has  adopted  a  plan  of  his  own. 
In  the  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch ,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Addis  printed  separately  the  portions  ascribed  respectively  to 
JE,  D,  and  P.  In  Haupt’s  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 

1  The  Student's  Old  Testament,  vol.  I,  “Narratives  of  the  Beginnings  of 
Hebrew  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
Kingdom  ”  (1904)  ;  vol.  II,  “  Israel’s  Historical  and  Biographical 
Narratives”  (1905),  London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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various  strands  are  indicated  by  colours.  The  editors  of  the  Oxford 
Hexateuch  employed  an  ingenious  scheme  whereby  the  whole  of 
a  narrative  or  its  constituent  parts  could  be  read  apart.  Advantages 
and  drawbacks  to  each  can  be  easily  found,  although  the  Oxford 
Hexateuch  is  probably  best  for  the  ordinary  reader.  For  the  furtherance 
of  his  object,  Kent  has  grouped  together  parallel  or  related  records 
side  by  side,  so  that  the  growth  of  any  given  tradition  or  law  can  be 
readily  traced.  This  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  case  of  actual 
parallels;  the  three  stories  of  the  deception  regarding  Sarah  and 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xii,  xx,  xxvi)  appear  on  one  page,  similarly  the  two 
stories  of  David’s  magnanimity  towards  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  xxvi),  the- 
twofold  account  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  (Joshua  v  and  vi),  and  so  on. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  is  apt  to  require  too  confident 
a  decision  in  ascribing  verses  of  doubtful  origin,  or  which  are  due 
to  redaction,  and  by  removing  passages  from  their  present  context 
it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  character  of  each  separate  source  as  a  whole, 
or  to  follow  chapter  by  chapter  the  methods  of  successive  redactors 
to  supplement  or  supplant  the  older  material  which  lay  before  them. 
This  scheme,  with  all  its  merits,  illustrates  the  growth  of  tradition, 
but  not  the  growth  of  the  literary  material  to  its  present  form.  Space 
forbids  us  to  enter  more  deeply  into  these  volumes.  Tables  show  the 
stages  and  approximate  dates  of  the  literature,  the  contents  and 
the  classification  of  the  narratives.  Indexes  of  Biblical  passages 
render  reference  easy.  Numerous  maps  illustrate  the  geography 
of  special  periods.  A  copious  Introduction  to  each  volume  deals 
adequately  with  the  general  questions.  Appendices  furnish  biblio¬ 
graphical  details  and  miscellaneous  information,  including  side-lights 
from  the  historical  and  mythological  inscriptions,  weights  and 
measures,  names  of  months,  &c.  The  footnotes  deal  with  textual 
questions  in  brief  and  with  the  literary  analysis  at  greater  length. 
Properly  enough,  care  is  taken  to  give  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  has  proceeded,  and  the  treatment  is  marked  on  the  whole 
with  fairness.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  room  for  criticism,  since 
there  must  always  be  differences  of  opinion  over  this  complicated 
subject.  Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  sources  of 
a  narrative  whose  composite  character  is  admitted,  and  the  work 
of  analysis  is  one  of  extreme  complexity.  In  some  of  these  cases 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  traditions  were  already  composite 
in  the  oral  stage,  and  that  the  ancient  Hebrew,  like  the  modern 
Bedouin,  paid  little  heed  to  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  he 
heard  and  read1.  We  may  just  notice  Prof.  Kent’s  view  of  the  date 

1  As  an  example  may  be  cited  the  story  of  Zir,  a  favourite  tale  with  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  which  in  one  form  is  composite.  The  hero  on  his 
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of  the  book  of  Ruth.  In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  critics  (Driver 
and  a  few  others  excepted)  he  rejects  the  post-exilic  date  of  the  book. 
He  regards  it  as  certainly  older  than  the  exile,  but  admits  that  it 
has  been  recovered  and  touched  up  at  a  late  date  by  editors  who 
found  therein  a  justification  of  marriage  with  foreigners.  The 
“Bethlehem  Cycle  of  Stories”  in  which  he  includes  it,  numbers  also 
Judges  xvii-xxi,  which,  as  we  know,  were  appended  to  the  Book  of 
Judges  in  all  probability  in  post-exilic  times.  How  the  old  story  of 
Gibeah  was  treated  (xix-xxi)  any  commentary  or  introduction  will 
amply  show;  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  idyllic  story 
of  Ruth  was  less  severely  handled. 

It  might  have  been  interesting,  perhaps,  to  test  Prof.  Harper’s 
treatment  of  the  metre  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Cobb’s 
criticisms,  or  to  compare  the  text-critical  standpoint  of  Prof.  Kent 
with  Prof.  Kittel’s  edition  of  the  Massoretic  text ;  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limits.  Each  represents  an  advance,  typical  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  Biblical  studies,  and  we  may  apply  to  them 
what  the  old  divines  said  of  their  translation  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Authorized  Version :  — 

“  As  nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
latter  thoughts  are  thought  to  be  the  wiser ;  so  if  we  building  upon 
their  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being  hoi  pen  by  their 
labours,  do  endeavour  to  make  that  better  which  they  left  so  good ; 
no  man,  we  are  sure,  hath  cause  to  mislike  us ;  they,  we  persuade 
ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would  thank  us.” 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 


ON  THE  BIBLICAL  EXEGESIS  OF  JOSEPH  IBN  KASPI. 

Isaac  Last,  ?|D3  Weitere  zwei  Schriften  des  R.  Joseph  ibn 

Kaspi.  Erstes  Heft.,  Pressburg,  1905.  x  +  176  pp.,  8vo. 

In  the  well-known  list  of  his  works,  Joseph  ibn  Kaspi  places  at 
the  head  the  one  entitled  5]D2n  m'D  (Canticles  viii.  9).  He  thus 

return  from  abroad  finds  that  his  sister-in-law  has  married  the  murderer 
of  his  brother,  so  he  avenges  his  brother’s  death  by  killing  the  relations 
of  the  second  husband  (who  himself  is  dead).  Later,  he  finds  his  nephew, 
his  brother’s  own  son,  and  the  two  turn  upon  those  who  had  murdered 
the  father  and  put  them  all  to  death.  The  point  is  that  the  whole  story, 
with  the  twofold  account  of  the  vengeance,  was  taken  down  from  the  lips 
of  Sinaitic  Bedouin.  The  complete  story  as  heard  by  Mr.  Jennings- 
Bramley  will  be  printed  in  his  article  on  the  Sinaitic  Bedouin,  Part  vii, 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement. 
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shows  the  especial  esteem  in  which  he  held  this  work,  as  well  as  the 

far-reaching  importance  attaching  to  its  subject.  The  original  title 

of  the  work  was,  as  Ibn  Kaspi  himself  states  in  the  list,  “  Book  of 

the  Secret”  (*TlDrt  "BD),  and  only  afterwards,  when  he  had  named  all 

his  works  with  phrases  that  should  remind  one  of  his  own  surname, 

drawn  from  his  birth-place  (Argentieres),  did  it  receive  the  new  title. 

The  contents  of  the  work  were  also  not  hitherto  unknown.  In  the 

/ 

joint  work  of  Renan  and  Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains  juifs  francais , 
etc.,  XIV®  siecle  (Paris,  1893),  there  is  a  summary  of  its  chapters 
(pp.  159-62);  and  already  before  this,  J.  Perles  had  published  the 
epistle  of  Kalonymos  b.  Kalonymos  to  Joseph  Kaspi  (Munich,  1879), 
which  consists  of  a  criticism  of  the  Tirath  Keseph  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  a  view  of  its  contents.  But  only  now  has  the  possibility 
been  attained  of  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  work 
itself.  With  praiseworthy  zeal  did  Isaac  Last,  after  publishing  ten 
works  of  Ibn  Kaspi  in  1903 l,  undertake  to  issue  two  further  works 
of  the  same  writer ;  and  as  the  first  part  of  this  publication  we  have 
the  Tirath  Keseph ,  or  the  “  Book  of  the  Secret,”  a  welcome  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  Kaspi  literature,  and,  by  reason  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Jewish 
exegesis  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  short  preface  Ibn  Kaspi  says:  The  object  of  this  book  is 
the  elucidation  of  what  our  sages  termed  the  “  secrets  of  the  Torah  ” 
(min  nnD).  He  says  more  precisely  in  his  explanation  of  the  list 
of  his  works :  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  general 
classes  of  ideas  contained  in  most  secrets  of  the  Torah,  and  to 
elucidate  the  reasons  of  the  stories  that  occur  in  the  Torah2.  By 
“secrets  of  the  Torah,”  therefore,  Ibn  Kaspi  understands  in  this 
work  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  import  of  biblical  stories,  and 
the  thoughts  and  teachings  that  occur  in  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch.  One  can  thus  designate  the  work  as  an  Exegesis 
for  these  constituent  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  falls  into  two  parts : 
I.  On  general  subjects,  thirty  chapters  (pp.  1-47) ;  II.  On  special 
subjects  (pp.  47-167).  The  second  part  begins  with  the  establishing 
of  seven  rales  for  the  exposition  of  biblical  texts  (pp.  47-9),  and 
then  devotes  eight  chapters  to  the  elucidation  of  the  narrative 
contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  viz.,  I.  on  Gen.  i-v.  31  (pp.  49-60)  ;  II. 
Gen.  v.  32-xi  (67-71);  III.  Gen.  xii-xxv.  18  (71-108);  IV.  Gen.  xxv. 
19-I  (108-34);  V.  Exod.  (134-54);  VI.  Lev.  (155);  VII.  Num.  (155- 
64);  VIII.  Deut.  (164-7).  This  survey  shows  that  three-fourths  of 
the  second  part  deal  with  the  stories  of  Genesis.  The  last  three 

1  See  Eevite  des  itudes  Juives,  XLVII,  147-154. 

2  Cf.  p.  64  o'-nccri  'nrs  nbj  ton  m  ■ciem  wiroo  nnw. 
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Books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  treated  very  summarily,  and  in  the 
second  Book,  too,  only  miscellaneous  remarks  are  strung  together. 
Although  Ibn  Kaspi,  as  is  the  case  in  all  his  works,  always  refers 
in  this  work  also  to  the  importance  of  logic  for  Biblical  Exegesis 
and  especially  for  scientific  inquiry,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  logical 
method  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  in  the  first  general  part 
of  his  work  under  notice.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  leading  idea 
in  the  thirty  successive  chapters  of  this  part,  as  they  contain  matters 
of  a  manifold  character  that  do  not  always  belong  to  the  real  theme 
of  the  book.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  chap.  14  (pp.  18  -20),  in 
which  we  learn  the  first  motive  that  gave  rise  to  the  work.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  as  the  chapter  begins  in  a  reminiscent  strain,  Ibn 
Kaspi  went  to  Egypt  \  where  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed 
by  the  successors  of  Maimuni  and  the  condition  of  his  school,  but 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  observation  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
that  country  afforded  him  unexpected  light  with  regard  to  numerous 
details  in  the  biblical  narratives.  As  examples  of  this  he  mentions 
here :  riding  on  an  ass  (Exod.  iv.  20)  ;  he  refers  to  Ibn  Ezra’s 
commentary  on  the  passage  and  remarks,  “I  have  often  seen  this 
(namely,  wife  and  children  riding  on  an  ass ;  or  even  people  of  rank 
using  an  ass  instead  of  a  mule  in  Egypt).” — Further,  on  Exod.  viii. 
15,  in  opposition  to  Ibn  Ezra’s  view  about  the  habits  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Ibn  Kaspi  remarks:  “The  king  of  Egypt  leaves  his  palace 
only  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  on  these  two  days  of  the  week  he 
betakes  himself  with  his  nobles  and  knights  to  a  certain  esplanade 
on  the  Nile  to  play  a  game  at  ball 2  ”. 

As  a  further  example  he  mentions  the  taking  off  the  shoes  (Exod. 
iii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxv.  9  ;  Ruth  iv.  7).  In  that  country  it  is  the  custom 
to  wear  shoes  of  hard  leather,  without  their  being  attached  by 
anything  to  the  foot ;  in  order  therefore  to  take  one’s  shoe  off, 
one  has  only  to  shake  one’s  foot,  and  the  shoe  falls  off  itself. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  verb  (Exod.  iii.  5  ;  cf.  ^6501,  Deut.  xix.  1). 
But  when  the  shoe  is  taken  off  the  foot  with  the  hand,  the  verb 

1  Ibn  Kaspi  writes  this,  as  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  two  years 
later,  viz.,  as  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  work  (p.  168),  in  the  year  5077 
(1317).  The  journey  to  Egypt  was  thus  in  1315.  On  p.  42  Ibn  Kaspi 
mentions  that  the  Nagid,  a  great  grandson  of  Maimuni,  blessed  him 
profusely  when  he  first  visited  him.  But  there  is  no  mention  here  of 
a  first  journey  to  Egypt,  as  the  editor  believes. 

2  An  interesting  passage  on  the  game  of  ball  occurs,  p.  30  (chap.  21)  : 
“One  plays  it  merely  as  a  game,  the  other  practises  it,  out  of  hygienic 
considerations,  as  physical  exercise  ”  ("pn  bv  mm  pins  bs  ms  vucr' 
nim-ab  mbprnrr  run1?  rrcon). 
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is  used  (Ruth  iv.  7),  just  as  this  also  denotes  the  drawing  of  the  sword 
out  of  the  sheath.  But  if  the  shoe  is  tied  to  the  foot  by  straps,  then 
its  removal  is  expressed  by  (cf.  i^m,  Lev.  xiv.  40). — Ibn  Kaspi 
adduces,  in  the  special  part,  a  great  number  of  such  customs  that 
he  noticed  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Orient  generally,  in  order  the  better 
to  explain  what  is  narrated  in  the  Bible. — In  dealing  with  the 
intended  curse  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiiff.),  which  was  acknowledged 
as  efficacious  only  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  who  heard  of  it 
or  knew  that  he  wished  to  curse  them,  Ibn  Kaspi  mentions  that 
it  was  the  custom  in  that  country  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  listen 
to  soothsayers  and  magicians  (p.  43). — On  Gen.  ix.  25  (Noah  does 
not  curse  Ham,  but  his  son  Canaan) :  “It  is  thus  customary  in  that 
country,  that  a  person  who  is  enraged  with  somebody  curses  his 
children  and  grandchildren”  (p.  69). — On  Gen.  xiv,  he  refers  to  the 
historical  fact  that  Babylon  continually  acquired  the  supremacy 
over  Palestine,  just  as  the  king  of  Shinear  (=  Babel)  conquered 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  David  could  also  have 
previsioned  the  Babylonian  exile  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  “And  so  it  is 
to-day  still :  The  king  of  Egypt,  who  also  rules  over  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  regions  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
never  crosses  this  river  to  wage  war  against  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  is  now  ruler  over  the  Tartars  ;  at  the  most,  he  advances  against 
him  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  as  once  Pharaoh  Necho  did  in  the  days  of 
Josiah.  But  the  king  of  Babylon  constantly  crosses  the  Euphrates, 
whether  to  plunder  Damascus  or  to  harass  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity” 
(p.  75).— On  Gen.  xvi.  1  :  “Polygamy  is  a  custom  in  the  Orient,  and 
the  Torah  permitted  it  our  people.  It  was  therefore  a  sign  of  the 
holiness  of  Abraham,  that  despite  his  longing  for  male  posterity,  he 
took  no  second  wife  in  addition  to  Sarah”  (p.  84).— On  Gen.  xxi.  14: 
“  It  is  the  custom  in  that  country  to  carry  children  on  the  shoulder, 
just  as  it  is  usual  among  us  to  carry  them  in  our  arms”  (p.  99).  Ib. : 
“  One  should  not  ask  why  Abraham  gave  Hagar  water  and  not  wine 
on  her  journey.  For  only  in  our  country  do  people  take  wine  with 
them  on  a  journey  ”  (p.  101). — On  Gen.  xxiv.  3  :  “At  the  present  day 
also  are  the  women  of  Palestine  bad  ”  (p.  105)  [i.  e.  of  bad  reputation]. 
— On  Gen.  xxiv.  32:  “The  offering  of  water  to  one  who  has  come 
from  a  journey  is  due  to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  that  country  in 
walking  barefooted,  like  the  order  of  the  Minorites  (D'Tyvn  DD) 
in  our  country”  (p.  106).— On  Gen.  xxv.  198“.:  “The  precedence  of 
the  firstborn,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  belongs  to  the 
customs  of  that  country”  (p.  108).— On  Gen.  xxxii.  27:  “Jacob’s 
request  for  the  blessing  of  his  opponent  rests  on  the  custom  of  that 
country,  which  is  likewise  found  in  our  own  country,  that  the  inferior 
YOL  XVIII.  M 
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begs  the  more  highly  placed  for  his  blessing”  (p.  117).— On  Gen. 
xxxvii  ff. :  “  The  story  about  Joseph  in  Egypt  gave  rise  to  the 
questions,  how  it  was  that  Joseph  sent  no  message  to  his  father, 
as  there  was  only  a  distance  of  eight  days’  journey  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt;  and  further,  how  it  was  that  Jacob  heard  nothing  of 
a  Hebrew  slave’s  attainment  to  such  high  rank  in  Egypt.  These 
and  similar  questions  did  I  put  to  myself  in  my  youth,  before  I  went 
to  Egypt.  But  after  my  sojourn  in  that  country,  everything  became 
clear  to  me.  The  slaves  in  that  country  are  altogether  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  servants  in  our  country ;  they  are  rather,  as  the 
property  of  their  master,  on  the  same  level  as  sheep  and  oxen  and 
other  domestic  animals.  Hence  Joseph,  so  long  as  he  was  a  slave, 
was  altogether  unable  to  inform  his  father,  still  less  to  escape.  When 
he  had  risen  to  high  rank,  he  first  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dreams  of  his  youth.  But  Jacob  and  his  sons  could  indeed  have 
heard  of  the  advancement  of  a  Hebrew  slave,  without  thinking  of 
Joseph,  as  such  slaves  usually  came  to  the  market.  Besides,  the 
promotion  of  a  slave  in  that  country  is  no  wonder ;  it  is  rather 
a  frequent  case.  For  as  the  king  has  the  most  confidence  in  his 
foreign  slaves,  he  appoints  them  as  chief  officials  and  knights  ” 
(p.  123 f.)1.—  On  Gen.  xlv.  27:  “By  ‘waggons’  are  to  be  understood 
only  those  vehicles  permitted  to  the  king  and  great  nobles;  for  in 
that  land  large  and  lofty  waggons  are  not  generally  used  as  in  our 
country.  Further,  only  nobles  and  knights  may  there  ride  on  horses, 
whilst  the  free  citizens  ride  on  asses”  (p.  132).— On  Gen.  xlvii.  if.: 
Here  is  related  what  Joseph  did  to  keep  his  brothers  away  from  the 
service  of  the  king.  “This  is  particularly  advisable,  as  I  know” 
(p.  133). — On  Exod.  iii.  5:  “It  is  well  known  that  in  that  country 
one  removes  one’s  shoes  before  entering  a  respectable  house  or  the 
synagogue ;  it  is  likewise  the  case  even  in  one’s  own  house,  on 
entering  the  interior  apartments.” — On  Exod.  ix.  29 :  “  Moses  had 
a  separate  place  outside  the  Egyptian  capital  (DH^D,  i.  e.  the  subse¬ 
quent  Cairo),  where  he  prayed.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Moses  Synagogue,  whither  pilgrimages  are  made  during  the  Ten 
Days  of  Penitence;  I  also  have  prayed  there”  (p.  139). — On  Exod. 
xii.  11  :  “In  that  country  it  is  the  custom  on  entering  the  dining¬ 
room  to  remove  one’s  shoes  and  loosen  one’s  girdle,  for  the  diners 
are  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  embroidered 

1  Ibn  Kaspi  is  doubtless  thinking  here  of  the  Mamelukes,  who,  from 
the  condition  of  Turkish-Tartar  slaves,  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  were  rulers  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  Ibn  Kaspi’s 
sojourn  in  Egypt. — Ibn  Kaspi  speaks  of  “knights”  (C’-iiD),  with  an 
application  of  the  European  idea  to  Oriental  conditions. 
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carpets.  The  Israelites  preparing  for  the  Exodus  are  therefore 
commanded  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  with  loins  girt  and  feet  shod, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  a  regular  repast,  but  eaten  in  haste  and 
as  though  by  the  way”  (p.  139).— On  Exod.  xxxiii.  18:  ‘“Show  me, 
I  pray  Thee,  Thy  glory’  means  as  much  as  ‘Show  me  thyself,’  for 
this  idiom  is  customary  in  that  country.  For  example,  if  one  wishes 
to  say  to  somebody  :  ‘  How  fares  it  with  thee,  0  sir  ?  ’  one  says :  ‘  How 
fares  it  with  thy  excellence,  0  sir?’”  (p.  146). — On  Exod.  xxiii.  19: 
“  ‘  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee.’  In  that  country, 
and  in  ours  too,  there  pass  before  the  king  along  the  street  horses 
and  carriages,  slaves  and  knights  and  nobles,  in  short,  his  whole 
camp,  and  then  the  king  follows”  (p.  146  f.). 

We  may  assume  that  such  and  similar  observations  that  Ibn  Kaspi 
made  in  Egypt  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  understanding  the 
Biblical  narratives  in  the  light  of  Oriental  customs.  But— and  this 
prejudices  somewhat  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  idea — he 
made  no  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  calmly 
transferred  present-day  conditions  to  Biblical  antiquity.  Besides, 
he  sometimes  makes  use  of  the  conditions  of  his  French  home  to 
understand  the  Bible.  That  (“all”)  in  the  Bible  is  sometimes 
to  be  understood  hyperbolically,  he  explains  by  the  remark  that 
this  is  “also  our  custom  in  this  our  land”  (p.  63).— That  Abraham 
forbade  his  servants  to  take  any  share  in  the  spoil  (Gen.  xiv.  24), 
he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  “the  judges  of  our  time,  who  keep 
themselves  free  from  the  acceptance  of  bribery  but  permit  gifts 
to  be  made  to  their  wives  and  dependants.”  Abraham  had  to  deny 
himself  the  privilege  of  acting  in  this  way  with  regard  to  the 
spoil  (p.  77). — On  Gen.  xviii.  3  f . :  “  In  addressing  the  three  men 
Abraham  at  one  moment  speaks  to  one  in  the  singular,  and  at 
another  speaks  to  all  in  the  singular.  Our  custom  too  in  this  our 
land  is,  that  whoever  speaks  to  a  number  of  people,  inviting  them, 
for  example,  to  dine  with  him,  addresses  only  one  to  whom  he  offers 
the  invitation.” — On  Gen.  xxi.  12:  “God’s  injunction  to  Abraham 
to  do  all  that  Sarah  tells  him  is  not  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  refers  to  this  one  case.  Latin 1  also,  the  language  of  our  country, 
knows  this  mode  of  expression,  where  the  individual  case  is  gene¬ 
ralized”  (p.  1 19).— On  Gen.  xxi.  14:  “Also  in  this  our  land  is  it 
the  custom  for  the  host  to  give  the  parting  guests  food  and  drink 
for  the  next  halting-place.  What  Abraham  gave  to  Hagar  besides 
in  the  way  of  goods  and  chattels  is  not  mentioned,  because  for  the 
story  of  her  wandering  in  the  desert  only  the  mention  of  the  travelling 
provisions  is  necessary”  (p.  101).  —  On  Gen.  xxiii.  16:  Abraham 

1  *o,n  But  perhaps  French  or  Provensal  is  meant.  See  note  1,  p.  t68. 
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emphasizes  the  full  value  of  the  money  he  has  to  pay,  although 
he  knew  that  Ephron  would  not  have  refused  even  coins  of  inferior 
value,  seeing  that  he  had  actually  offered  him  the  plot  of  land  as 
a  present  (ver.  11).  Some  contemporaries  act  otherwise,  for  when 
they  give  alms  they  select  for  the  purpose  forged  or  depreciated 
coins,  because  they  know  that  the  money  will  not  be  returned  to 
them  (p.  105).— On  Gen.  xlvii.  30:  “It  is  our  custom  to-day  also 
to  bury  a  man  beside  his  ancestors”  (p.  133). 

The  revelation  of  the  “  Secrets  of  the  Torah,”  which  form  the 
object  of  this  work  of  Ibn  Kaspi,  is  naturally  not  confined  to  the 
application  of  the  customs  and  conditions  of  civilization  observed 
by  himself  in  the  Orient,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  On  the  contrary, 
he  took  particular  pains  to  render  these  stories  more  comprehensible 
by  rational  explanations  of  their  import  and  of  the  connexion 
between  their  several  parts.  At  the  same  time  the  logic  of  the 
events  related  in  the  Bible  and  the  psychology  in  the  judgment 
of  the  persons  concerned  also  play  a  principal  part.  In  Ibn  Kaspi 
there  is  no  question  of  philosophical  allegory  or  cabbalistic  mysticism 
that  might  perhaps  be  sought  beneath  the  narrative  matter  of  the 
Bible.  When  he  designates  the  results  of  his  elucidation  of  the 
Biblical  narratives  as  “Secrets  of  the  Torah,”  he  follows  therein 
the  usage  of  Maimuni,  who,  in  the  Arabic  text  of  his  Guide  \  applies 
the  traditional  Hebrew  expression  rnin  'iriD,  to  the  deeper  exegesis 
of  the  stories  of  the  Bible.  From  Maimuni,  who  is  besides  very  often 
quoted  in  this  book,  he  also  borrows  the  vision-theory  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  certain  Biblical  narratives1 2.  See  especially  the  conclusions 
on  Gen.  xviii  and  Gen.  xxxii.  25  ff.  (pp.  91  f.,  n6f.) 3. 

Ibn  Kaspi  prefaces  the  Second  Part,  that  is,  the  principal  portion 
of  his  work,  with  seven  general  rules  or  theses,  which  he  wittily 
calls  PI3  *02  JDS5%  because  by  observing  them  we  secure  repose 
(m3E>)  from  any  confusing  or  disturbing  thoughts  in  the  understanding 
of  biblical  texts  (p.  1 18).  Only  the  last  three  of  these  rules  I  give  here 
in  brief :  (V)  The  descriptive  method  of  the  Bible  is  based  on  countless 
metaphors,  metonyms,  and  other  forms  of  speech,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  indispensable.  This  mode  of  expression  is  meant  by  the 
dictum  of  the  sages:  “The  Torah  speaks  according  to  the  language 
of  man.”  This  principle,  remarks  Ibn  Kaspi,  by  reason  of  its  com- 

1  More  Nebuchim,  III,  50  beginning.  See  my  Biblical  Exegesis  of  Moses 
Maimuni ,  p.  13,  note  4. 

2  See  ibid.,  note  7  ;  also  p.  8  ff. 

3  In  chapters  15  and  16  of  the  First  Part  (pp.  20-25)  Ibn  Kaspi  deduces 
from  several  examples  taken  from  the  Prophetic  Books  that  Maimuni’s 
vision-theory  must  be  restricted  in  its  application. 
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prehensive  significance,  solves  the  most,  if  not  all  doubts  in  Holy- 
Writ1.  (VI)  All  things  are  ascribed  to  God,  so  that  it  is  said  of  all 
existing  things,  that  he  is  their  author.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
various  expressions,  whether  of  working  or  making  or  of  saying  and 
repeating,  in  short,  by  means  of  every  possible  expression.  (VII)  The 
narratives  of  our  Torah  are,  according  to  their  simple  sense,  true  for 
those  who  understand  this  sense.  But  in  them  are  also  concealed 
secrets  that  are  within  the  reach  of  only  a  chosen  few.  What 
Ibn  Kaspi  understands  by  the  simple  sense  of  biblical  texts  he 
states,  on  p.  57,  in  reference  to  the  stories  in  Gen.  iv:  “I  believe 
that  all  the  sentences  of  this  narrative  are  to  be  understood  according 
to  their  simple  sense,  but  not  in  the  simple  sense  as  understood  by 
the  ignorant  who  do  not  know  the  Hebrew  language,  but  as  under¬ 
stood  by  scholars.” 

Some  observations  of  a  general  nature  occurring  in  the  present 
work  of  Ibn  Kaspi  may  show  more  clearly  the  character  of  his 
Biblical  exegesis.  On  the  section  Gen.  x.  i8ff.  he  remarks  that  the 
curse  uttered  upon  Canaan  is  to  be  considered  as  “fruit”  of  this 
story,  i.  e.  as  its  actual  purpose.  Still,  in  the  Torah  secondary 
circumstances  and  premisses  also  have  their  importance :  the  Torah 
offers  “fruits”  everywhere  (p.  67). — When  we  read  in  Gen.  xviii.  33: 
Abraham  returned  to  his  place,  although  he  had  not  left  his  place 
at  all,  as  the  whole  story  in  chap,  xviii  is  the  subject-matter  of 
a  vision,  we  must  understand  the  statement  thus— that  when  the 
visionary  condition  ceased,  it  seemed  to  Abraham  that  he  had 
returned  from  some  other  place  to  his  abode  (“at  the  door  of  the 
tent,”  ver.  1).  For  in  many  passages  Scripture  speaks  of  something 
which  the  persons  concerned  believed  to  have  happened,  as  of  some¬ 
thing  that  actually  happened,  e.  g.,  Joshua  ii.  7,  where  the  pursuers 
intend  pursuing  the  spies. — In  Gen.  xxxiv  the  complicity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shechem  in  the  guilt  of  Hamor  and  his 
son  is  not  mentioned.  But  the  non-mention  of  details  of  a  story  is 
no  argument  against  the  supplementing  of  such  details2  (p.  120). 
The  omission  of  details  is  even  a  fundamental  method  of  biblical 
narration3  (p.  158). — The  statement  in  Gen.  xli.  48  and  many  other 

1  nvto  ftrrft  nrr  imbbab  rrnrau)  mpscrr  m  tho  b"t  lroarra  lONorr  mi 
Dbsb  vrra  31D.  The  principle  of  the  human  style  of  speech  is  accordingly 
applied  by  Ibn  Kaspi  to  a  much  farther  extent  than  by  Maimuni  (see 
The  Biblical  Exegesis  of  Moses  Maimuni ,  pp.  19-22).  In  the  following  passages 
of  our  work  Ibn  Kaspi  cites  the  sentence,  din  '32  '2  'n  mn  :  pp.  19,  42,  46, 
47)  5b  80,  93,  94,  136,  138,  145,  149,  162. 

2  crra  mrrra  rrvncn  pa  nbun  nuoairn.  Cf.  p.  99 :  c’jd  ‘ft  by  ru'N  rraftirrrn 

rrrnc.  3  nonwr  by  nraai&ru  otcn  m2  ba« .  . . 
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things  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  principle 
of  our  sages,  that  the  Torah  often  employs  hyperbolical  figures  of 
speech  (p.  124,  cf.  162).  Ibn  Ezra’s  endeavours  to  find  out  the  inner 
connexion  between  contiguous  chapters  are  unnecessary,  since  there 
is  no  question  of  precedence  with  regard  to  the  chapters  of  the  Bible 
(p.  155  f.,  cf.  pp.  61,  71). — It  is  a  favourite  idea  of  Ibn  Kaspi  that 
the  Torah  as  a  literary  product  became  a  model  for  other  writers, 
to  which  he  is  led  by  the  familiar  notion  of  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  Israel  upon  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  repetitions  in  the  Bible,  he  points  to  Aristotle,  who, 
in  the  VD67H  *120 x,  introduces  the  later  chapters  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  contents  of  the  earlier  chapters  (p.  63).  That  a  short  thesis 
should  precede  the  detailed  discussion  in  Aristotle  and  Averroes  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Torah’s  method  of  presentation,  as  Ibn  Kaspi 
shows  in  Gen.  xvii  (p.  87  f.).  In  the  first  place  Ibn  Kaspi  remarks 
that  just  as  art  when  imitating  nature  never  attains  its  perfection, 
so  the  perfection  of  the  Torah  has  never  been  attained  by  any  other 
work2.  The  method  of  presenting  abstract  thoughts,  so  as  to  make 
them  comprehensible  to  ordinary  men,  by  the  medium  of  stories  and 
observation,  was  also  learnt  by  the  philosophers  from  the  Torah3 
(p.  103). 

As  authors  of  the  Massoretic  division  of  the  text  of  the  Torah,  the 
Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (see  pp.  172,  174)  are  once  named  (p.  36). 
But  in  another  place  we  read  (p.64):  “The  authors  of  the  division 
of  the  Pentateuch  text  into  verses,  chapters,  and  books,  displayed 
great  wisdom;  perhaps  this  mode  of  division  goes  back  to  Moses 
himself.”  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  one  who  divided  the  text  into 
chapters,  Ibn  Kaspi  also  speaks  p.  70,  and  also  pp.  121  and  158. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  First  Part,  chap.  24  deserves  special  notice. 
In  this  the  biblical  precept  relating  to  kindness  to  animals  is  based 
on  the  view  that  there  is  a  natural  kinship  between  men  and  beasts. 
“We  sons  of  man  are  very  closely  related  to  them;  both  we  and 
they  are  children  of  one  father,  for  we  belong  together  with  them 
to  the  same  class  of  beings.  Of  course,  those  who  are  ignorant  of 

1  i.  e.,  the  Physics,  also  called  'y2on  yo©n  (Steinschneider,  Die  heir. 
Ubersetzungen,  p.  108).  P.  118,  Ibn  Kaspi  quotes  y2on  odd  and  D’nD'nn  odd. 

2  P.  63 :  ntom  yatcrr  npnn  ronton©  102  onnn  uoy  D^pno  nooy  2112  on© 
y2©n  mViyc  mito©1?  n2nton  non  nto  ids  un-nn  nra'^1)  D’DiDiton  wr©. 

3  P.  134,  Ibn  Kaspi  says  of  the  Torah  :  iV>2©  no  22  12  too’  icon  nt  n3ni 
□n  iVo©  no  mvi  y2©n  inn©  no  odd  031  (read  tODonb)  'UDDom  y2ion  oed. 
Then  follows  a  very  frank  statement  of  the  idea  about  the  dependence 
of  non-Jewish  learning  upon  the  Bible  and  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
Israel. 
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natural  science  believe  the  contrary :  hence  many  true  conceptions 
are  concealed  from  them  and  false  pride  takes  a  hold  of  their 
heart.” — Further,  Ibn  Kaspi  concludes  that  plants  also  belong  to 
the  essential  communion  of  mankind,  a  point  that  he  establishes 
by  an  ingenious  explanation  of  Deut.  xx.  19,  and  also  by  quoting 
passages  from  Bible  and  Talmud.  This  view,  reminding  us  of  Buddhism, 
is  put  forward  by  Ibn  Kaspi  as  his  own  opinion  (Tljn  It  also 

reminds  one  remarkably,  especially  in  its  designation  of  animals  and 
plants  as  brothers  of  man,  of  the  well-known  words  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

Ibn  Kaspi’s  view  of  inherited  intellectual  qualities  is  also  deserving 
of  special  attention.  In  connexion  with  Gen.  xxiv.  65  he  observes 
that  the  account  of  Rebecca  ought  to  convince  us  of  her  remarkable 
intelligence.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  “us,  her  descendants”; 
for  there  is  surely  no  doubt  that  “  the  nature  of  the  roots’  is  still 
found  in  the  branches1”  (p.  108).  “The  wisdom  that  is  evident  in 
the  creation  (‘founding’)  of  the  Hebrew  language” — he  remarks 
in  treating  of  the  voices  of  the  Hebrew  verb  (p.  122) — “is  also  shown 
in  the  determination  of  the  accents  (on  ilDnDrPI  Gen.  xix.  16)  and 
verse-divisions;  for  the  boughs  and  branches  follow  the  root2.” — 
“  The  sons  of  Jacob,”  says  Ibn  Kaspi  in  reference  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  7  f., 
“  were  not  easily  and  simply  to  be  deceived,  but  they  possessed  great 
wisdom  as  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors3”  (p.  118). — “An  evil 
inheritance  from  the  ancestor  ‘Peleg’  (Gen.  x.  25)  is  disunion,  which 
exists  in  greater  measure  in  Israel  as  among  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
For  this  evil  significance  of  the  name  ‘  Peleg,’  not  he  but  his  father 
Eber  is  named  as  the  founder  of  the  race.  But  even  had  our 
ancestors  concealed  the  name,  they  could  not  conceal  nature4” 
(p.  71). —  Satirical  conceits  like  this,  or  even  purely  humorous 
remarks,  are  also  found  in  Ibn  Kaspi  within  the  frame  of  biblical 
exegesis.  Where  he  speaks  of  Lot’s  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31  if.)  he 
cannot  refrain  from  the  remark  :  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advice 
of  women  has  evil  as  its  result,  whether  disgrace,  as  in  the  present 
case,  or  death,  as  in  the  case  of  the  advice  of  Eve,  who  gave  her 
husband  to  eat  of  the  death-bringing  fruit,  or  as  in  the  case  of 

1  por  D'D'rDi  nsm  urmrn  yatro  p  dj  pco  pNi. 

2  Here  Ibn  Kaspi  mentions  all  the  varied  expressions  of  the  Bible  for 
branches  and  boughs  right  to  the  top  of  the  tree  (mos,  Ezek.  xvii.  3).  But 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  editor  to  give  the  respective  passages  in  tne 
Bible,  since  it  is  not  a  matter  of  quotation  here. 

3  nrrmaNO  wit  D'Vm  D'Doy. 

4  V3T  nb  D©n  Tncnb  Yo’  dn  c:on  run  nvnb  a’job  crrnnV  wmaN  nn  Vas 
:bD  ton  moan  uqn1?  ovn  to  wt3n  d’;dn:  Don  non  Ynonk 
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the  advice  of  Job’s  wife  (Job  ii.  9).  Happy  he  who  escapes  them!” 
(p.  95).— In  reference  to  Gen.  xxx.  14  he  expresses  his  contempt  for 
women  in  the  following  laconic  style ;  “  Rachel  and  Leah  were 
women,  they  were  not  Moses  and  Aaron  ”  (p.  114).  On  Gen.  viii.  17  : 
“In  the  case  of  many  of  the  animals  to  be  put  out  of  the  ark,  no 
special  means  were  necessary,  but  Noah  opened  doors  and  windows, 
and  they  ran  out  of  themselves— and  so  they  are  running  ever  since’’ 
(p.  66). — He  concludes  a  little  excursus  on  dreams  with  the  following 
sarcasm  (p.  90) :  “  God  forbid,  that  we  should  also  do  what  we  often 
see  in  our  dreams.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  people  of  our 
plebs  (l3DUOr6)  are  commanded  in  a  dream  to  hang  themselves  or 
to  drown  themselves?  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  many 
a  time  if  they  carried  out  these  commands !  ” — On  Gen.  xxiv.  47, 
where  the  narrator  alters  in  Rebecca’s  favour  what  is  reported  in 
vers.  22-4 :  “  Perhaps  Rebecca  was  not  present  at  the  story  of 
Abraham’s  servant,  and  even  if  she  were  present,  she  doubtless 
stood  there  with  ‘  the  meekness  of  the  wolf  and  the  modesty  of 
the  fox,’  for  young  maidens  are  wont  to  assume  such  a  cloak  of 
humility,  embroidered  with  deception”  (p.  107). — On  the  “sign” 
in  Exod.  iii.  12:  “Moses  did  not  ask  for  the  sign,  as  Gideon  did 
(Judges  vi.  17).  God  gave  it  him  by  favour,  and  what  is  given  by 
favour  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  with  respect 
to  the  reason  of  its  being  given,  as  the  ancients  say:  ‘One  ought 
not  to  examine  carefully  the  teeth  of  a  gift-horse1’  (p.  137).  If 
Moses,”  he  continues  further,  “  was  satisfied  with  the  sign  given  to  him 
by  God,  why  should  we  distress  ourselves  about  it,  and  why  do  the 
commentators  find  it  difficult  to  explain  ?  ” — Ibn  Kaspi  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  exegetical  ignorance  in  a  drastic  fashion  in  connexion 
with  Num.  xxi.  9:  “With  regard  to  the  serpent,  I  am  by  no  means 
so  much  perplexed  as  many  of  the  commentators ;  but  in  me  there 
is  a  perplexity  of  which  I  can  never  be  cured,  unless  God  were  to 
command  one  of  his  prophets  to  make  a  serpent  like  that  one,  which 
I  might  behold  and  recover.  The  perplexity  consists  in  that  I  know 
not  what  the  serpent  means,  just  as  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  breast-plate  and  ephod,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  tree  that  Moses 
threw  into  the  water  of  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  23),  as  well  as  the  others 
of  his  actions  that  he  did  at  God’s  command.  How  should  we 
understand  his  actions  and  wonders,  seeing  that  we  cannot  at  all 
understand  the  wonders  of  other  prophets  like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 

1  pnmi  pv-Q  v:«  pm1?  pran  didh  ouimpn  Most  likely  a 

French  (or  Proven£al)  proverb.  The  editor  rightly  compares  the  German : 
“  Do  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.” 
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who  are  much  below  Moses  in  rank?  And  how  should  we  under¬ 
stand  the  actions  of  the  latest  prophets  too,  seeing  that  we  do 
not  understand  so  many  things  in  the  accounts  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  and  in  the  narratives  of  the  scroll  of  Esther? 
Alas  for  us  and  those  like  us  who  know  their  failing,  understand 
their  malady,  but  who  have  tried  the  physicians  for  a  cure  in  vain  ” 
(p.  163).  In  another  passage  too  (p.  135)  he  makes  a  confession  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  wonders  of  the  Bible.  He  does  not  wish 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  systematic  elucidation  for  two 
reasons ;  the  one  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  suitable  to  do  it ;  the 
second  and  stronger  reason  is — “  Because  I  do  not  understand  it 
(nr  JHS  This  confession  of  ignorance  is,  to  be  sure,  very 

isolated  in  Ibn  Kaspi.  In  this  work  of  his  too,  he  likes  to  speak 
of  himself  and  his  work  in  a  somewhat  eulogistic  fashion.  He  has 
no  hesitation  now  and  again  in  describing  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  as  a  sort  of  divine  revelation1.  He  plumes  himself  especially 
on  his  brevity,  although  he  often  gives  the  impression  rather  of 
loquacity.  On  one  occasion,  after  speaking  of  the  terse  descriptive 
style  of  the  Torah,  with  its  omission  of  many  details,  he  says :  “  Since 
one  must  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  He  composed  short  books 
(D'HVp  Q'HED  “OnSJ>  Nim),  how  should  I  compose  long  books?” 
(p.  69) 2.  He  addresses  his  sons  as  readers  of  his  book,  while  also 
thinking  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  of  other  young  readers.  Once 
he  apostrophizes  them :  “  Know  ye,  that  I  offer  here  for  nought  that 
which  I  acquired  in  my  lonely  study,  wherein  I  laboured  day  and 
night  ”  (p.  90).  On  another  occasion  (p.  64)  he  addresses  them  in 
metaphorical  speech:  “Bring  ye  forth  from  your  treasure-chambers 
silver  and  gold,  and  lay  ye  this  therein,  for  it  is  a  jewel  for  kings.” 
By  this,  as  the  context  shows,  he  does  not  mean  his  own  work,  but 
the  subject  of  it — the  Torah. — On  p.  164  we  find  a  remarkable 
utterance  of  Ibn  Kaspi,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  translation  of  the  Bible:  “Do  not  expect  from  me  here 
(in  Deuteronomy)  an  explanation  of  details.  For  I  know  that  it 
displeases  the  fools,  that  I  should  compose  my  verbal  explanation 
in  our  language,  the  Roman  language,  which  had  to  begin  with  the 
word  nWD  and  finish  with  the  word  Israel  (the  last  word  of  the 
Pentateuch).  But  I  thought,  another  can  also  do  that;  I  have 

1  P.  36 :  'bn  orcn  r&w  'nrpD ;  p.  86  (on  Gen.  xvii)  :  nbu\r>  rra  oua  iron? 
mstea  nvnDQ  nsann  nsn  nrn  ^ ;  p.  124 :  no  panb  c aaab  ranm  'ns  »awatD 

'n  nbini; ;  p.  90  (on  Gen.  xviii)  :  D«n  lab  nb:\r  no  nab  Trta  '3a  isi 
D"n  bra  bab  m  nba  sbi  nn-nn  miDin. 

2  See  also  p.  103 :  dud  ba  br  Tis'pa  punn  us.  P.  118  :  yp  uw  tiss  noba 
'DraVip  rum  'T  ns  nnn  -jsbntr  pi  uud:  yuna  ama  u’s  aipn  ywba  Dai  ia. 
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something  else  to  do1.”  Apparently  one  expected  from  Ibn  Kaspi 
a  complete  translation  or  at  least  a  complete  glossary  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  like  that  recently  edited  from  a  Paris  MS.2 3 

In  this  work,  too,  Ibn  Kaspi  reproaches  his  predecessors  in  the 
domain  of  Biblical  Exegesis,  particularly  with  the  neglect  of  logic 
(see  pp.  44,  68,  98,  139).  At  the  beginning  of  his  discussion  of 
Exodus  (p.  134)  he  first  recommends  his  readers  to  study  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  He  quotes  these  two  exegetes 
pretty  often,  especially  Ibn  Ezra.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he 
refers  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Maimuni  “in  one  of  his 
letters  ”  :  he  thus  regarded  as  genuine  the  well-known  pseudepigraphic 
*  letter.  Besides  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra,  and  the  constantly  cited  Maimuni, 
the  following  Jewish  authors  are  also  quoted  in  our  work :  David 
Kimchi  (always  Tlbp  pN,  pp.  1,  25,  144,  145),  Ibn  Ganah  (1,  6,  36  s), 
Josippon  (5,  7). — Besides  the  passages  already  mentioned,  Aristotle 
is  cited  elsewhere  too.  Philosophers  generally  are  quoted  as  follows  : 
pp.  29,  41,  57,  59,  63,  67,  83. — The  wise  men  of  Jewish  traditional 
literature  are  called :  DD1  'V2r\D  (p.  62)  or  D'S'lDI^SH 

my  D'stan  (p.  S3)4 5- 

Herr  Last  has  devoted  scrupulous  care  to  the  editing  of  Ibn  Kaspi’s 
work,  the  prominent  features  of  which  have  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  He  uses  as  a  basis  a  Bodleian  MS.  (Suppl. 
Heb.  MSS.,  C.  16)  and  also  supplies  variant  and  complementary 
readings  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Levy,  the  Hamburg  bibliophile.  He  makes  the  interesting 
passages  in  the  text  prominent  by  the  use  of  spaced  lettering,  and 
accompanies  it  with  not  too  many  short  remarks,  in  which  reference 
is  also  made  to  the  criticism  of  Kalonymos  b.  Kalonymos.  With 
regard  to  correctness  the  text  presented  here  by  Last  is  much  more 
carefully  restored  than  that  of  his  former  Kaspi  edition  ( Zehn 
Schriften).  The  number  of  printer’s  errors  is  small,  and  emendations 
are  only  rarely  required.  The  following  series  of  corrections  may 
conclude  this  article 6 : — 

Page  3,  line  1,  for  read  HNiS. — lb.,  1.  22,  read  DD'DfcO. — P,  6, 


1  ‘rnnwr'i  ’on  pirb  wvbi  rote  7,d  ab  o  Drrrra  yv  D’lDnymy  rivo 
c?’  ’3  unVn  ^y  m  mry  'mas  bin  ipD’  ab  m*  te-iur  ny  rmoa  csra  m 
onrw  D'pDy  ub. 

2  See  J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  800-807. 

3  On  note  4  of  the  editor  cf.  especially  my  work  :  Aus  der  Schrifterklarung 
des  Abulwalid  Merwan  Ibn  Ganah  (1889),  p.  28  f. 

4  See  also  p.  no  :  mro  mm  cnoiirm  unyo  D'dDiyDn. 

5  See  also  the  list  of  corrections  on  p.  175  f. 
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note  1,  for  D""in  read  D*1i1.—  P.  10,  1.  16,  read  nil'57  (=  my)  —  P.  17, 
I.  22,  read  71371?. — P.  21,  1.  10,  for  '35733  read  7135733; — P.  23,  last  line 
but  one,  for  817171  read  N'Tin  (this  error,  N17171  for  K'ilil  after  piKTI, 
occurs  again  very  often,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  the  MS.). — 
P.  28,  1.  23.  Before  DBM  supply  J70. — P.  30,  1.  15,  for  37'373  read  37'3E>. 
— P.  33,  1.  25,  for  D'3t7in  read  D3$n. — P.  35,  1.  17,  for  D^33  read 
D^33. — P.  54,  1.  25,  for  *1"'  read  *1"3. — P.  55,  1.  21,  for  71357  read  71357. 
— P.  56,  1.  19,  for  *1571"  read  *15?"  (*137?) P.  58,  1.  1,  for  D'l'rQil  read 
D"i'ran  (cf.  p.  72,  1.  26,  nn'ran  ni57i3nni ;  p.  79,  1.  1,  anna 
D"Y113n).— P.  62,  1.  20,  for  m^13n  read  n^13H.— P.  64,  1.  6  from 
bottom,  for  V31DD  read  1'3'DD ;  for  W'ND  read  lb.,  1.  2  from 

bottom,  for  '1131373  read  'J11311373.— P.  67,  1.  19,  for  n571*1'n  read  7157'*1'n. 
— P.  68,  1.  6,  for  711D1311  read  JIIDIpn.— P.  81, 1.  4,  for  D"1imn  D'3Y171 
read  D"*Vmn  DmiH.-P.  85,  1.  1,  for  71711K“Q  read  ITIlfcOD — P.  88, 
1.  5,  for  nnnnn  read  nmunn.— P.  102,  1.  I,  for  71KB0  read  *tt?3.— 
P.  122,  1.  7,  for  D'Y3Km  read  D'I'DK.11  (plur.  of  YEN)  —  P.  124,  1.  7, 
for  '^>181  read  li>'81.— P.  138,  1.  23,  for  npDDB>  read  i1pDD3B\— P.  143, 
1.  2,  for  d5>K3  read  DK^3.— P.  150,  1.  7,  for  DY*1D  read  D'YlTD — P.  163, 
1.  19,  for  ftyttiin  read  71837137171. — P.  165,  1.  25.  The  editor  does  not 
understand  the  words  JIlVDil  71*15773  p3p  81H  711*157  '3  and  puts  an 
interrogation  mark.  But  for  11*13773  we  must  read  71*13773 ;  the  words 
mean:  711*1)7  (Deut.  vi.  20)  is  plural  of  71*1)7  (Gen.  xxxi.  52). 

The  second  part  of  the  work  will  contain  Ibn  Kaspi’s  f]D3^  fpV73  : 
a  running  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  work  in  the  first  part.  May  the  efforts  of  the  diligent  and 
self-sacrificing  editor  on  behalf  of  the  publication  of  Ibn  Kaspi’s 
works  be  attended  with  fruitful  results ! 

W.  Bacher. 

Budapest,  June ,  1905. 


DK.  LEVY’S  MAIMONIDES. 

La  Mttaphysique  de  Maimonide,  par  Louis-Germain  Levy,  Rabbin 
de  Dijon,  Docteur  es  lettres.  Dijon,  Imprimerie  Barbier-Marilier, 
1905.  Pp.  149. 

Considering  Maimonides’  colossal  services  in  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  and  systematization  of  Rabbinic  thought,  it  seems  a  strange 
irony  of  fate  that  his  own  philosophic  masterpiece  should  need 
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similar  re-arrangement  and  systematization.  And  granted  that  such 
re-arrangement  and  abridgement  were  desirable  for  some  purposes, 
Dr.  Levy’s  monograph  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  and  very 
readable  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.  Those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  attack  the  Guide  for  the  Perplexed, 
will  find  here  a  reliable  account  of  the  salient  features  of  the  cosmic 
and  religious  philosophy  of  our  greatest  mediaeval  thinker.  Students 
of  the  Guide  may  also  welcome  this  compendium,  the  value  of  which 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  constant  references  to  sources.  The 
subjects  are  treated  in  the  following  order: — Preparation  a  la 
metaphysique  (notions  metaphysiques  generales) ;  Dieu  (existence 
de  Dieu,  nature  de  Dieu) ;  le  Monde  (le  monde  superieur,  le  monde 
inferieur,  la  creation) ;  Rapports  de  Dieu  avec  le  monde  (omniscience, 
providence,  finalite,  le  probleme  du  mal,  le  miracle) ;  l’Ame  (con- 
naissance,  prophetie,  liberte  et  immortalite).  A  full  bibliography  is 
also  given. 

A.  Wolf. 


DE.  MENDES’  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

The  Jewish  Religion  Ethically  Presented ,  by  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 

New  York,  1905.  Pp.  188. 

“  Ethically  presented  ”  is  a  provoking  superfluity  in  the  title  of 
a  book  on  Judaism.  The  phrase  only  invites  misapprehension  by 
suggesting  that  the  Jewish  religion  may  also  be  presented  otherwise 
than  ethically.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  subject  had  been 
more  “  logically  ”  presented.  The  etliical  side  of  Judaism  can  take 
care  of  itself ;  no  accurate  account  of  it  can  be  anything  except 
ethical.  But  logical  treatment,  let  alone  loftiness  of  style,  that  is 
another  matter.  This  is  where  the  book  before  us  is  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  Unnecessary  repetitions,  extravagant  fancies,  and  inexact¬ 
ness  of  language  all  betray  this  radical  weakness.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  by  “ethically”  the  author  meant  “homiletically,” 
for  the  book  has  all  the  features  of  a  certain  class  of  homilies.  The 
book,  however,  contains  a  rich  store  of  Bible  texts,  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  account ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an 
occasional  mistranslation  or  misapplication  (e.  g.  on  p.  125,  Hos. 
xiii.  14  is  adduced  in  support  of  immortality).  A  “Jewish  Glossary  ” 
forms  a  somewhat  significant  appendix. 


A.  Wolf. 
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DR.  S.  A.  HIRSCH’S  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

A  Booh  of  Essays,  by  S.  A.  Hirsch,  Ph.  D.,  Joint  Editor  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a  Fragment  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar.  Published  for  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  1905.  Pp.  xiii,  336. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
publication  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  which  contains  something 
for  everybody,  and  should  yield  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
readers  of  diverse  tastes  and  tendencies.  Themes  new  and  old, 
learned  and  popular,  rub  shoulders  here.  Yet  the  mode  of  treatment 
throughout  is  so  fresh  that  the  erudite  becomes  bright  and  popular, 
while  the  popular  has  dignity  and  distinction.  The  eight  essays 
included  in  the  book  are  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  not  altogether 
mutually  disconnected.  Three  of  them  — “Early  English  Hebraists: 
Roger  Bacon  and  his  Predecessors”;  “Johann  Pfefferkorn  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Books”;  “Johann  Reuchlin,  the  Father  of  the  Study 
of  Hebrew  among  Christians,” — present  us  with  a  connected  account 
of  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Christian  Europe.  Three 
other  essays— “ Israel  a  Nation”;  “Jewish  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch”;  “A  Survey  of  Jewish  Literature,” — 
give  us  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  author’s  philosophy  of  Judaism. 
The  two  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  “The  Jewish  Sibylline 
Oracles,”  and  “  Some  Literary  Trifles.”  The  volume  also  contains 
eight  interesting  illustrations — Roger  Bacon,  and  two  facsimiles  of 
pages  from  his  MSS. ;  Johann  Reuchlin,  and  a  facsimile  of  two  pages 
of  his  musical  notation  of  the  Hebrew  accents ;  Samson  Raphael 
Hirsch;  Two  Sibyls  (after  Rafael);  J.  v.  Vondel.  Readers  of  the 
J.  Q.  R.  will  recognize  old  friends  in  six  of  the  essays,  while  yet 
a  seventh  seems  to  have  cast  its  shadow  across  these  pages  as  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  discussion  on  the  character  of  Jewish  literature 
(vols.  XY  and  XVI).  Two  of  the  essays,  treating  as  they  do  of 
present-day  problems,  may  claim  our  special  attention  here. 

“Israel  a  Nation”  grapples  with  the  question  of  Jewish  national¬ 
ism,  which  Zionism  has  brought  into  prominence.  It  was  read  at 
the  Zionist  Conference,  1898.  “How,”  asks  Dr.  Hirsch,  “can  it 
possibly  be  denied  that  the  Jews  constitute  a  nation  ?  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  minute  psychological  traits  that  are  hardly  observable 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  number  of  which  combine  in  the  composition 
of  a  national  body.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  those 
distinguishing  marks  through  which  nation  differs  from  nation  ac- 
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cording  to  the  most  rough-and-ready  estimate,  are  extant  in  greater 
numbers  in  our  Jewish  nation  than  in  any  other  of  those  that  exist 
at  the  present  day.  What  we  Jews  all  over  the  world  have  in 
common  is  our  ancient  religion,  our  associations  with  our  ancient 
land,  our  ancient  language,  our  sacred  literature,  our  glorious  and 
unique  history,  and  our  descent.  Which  other  nation  at  the  present 
day  can  show  such  a  combination  of  so  many  elements  of  cohesion  ?  ” 
The  impartial  consideration  of  this  question  has  probably  suffered 
in  the  heat  of  recent  controversy.  It  happens  not  uncommonly  that 
the  aggressive  advocacy  of  a  policy  goads  its  opponents  to  the  denial 
of  things  much  less  disputable,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  adduced 
in  support  of  that  policy.  This  is  what  Zionism  seems  to  have  done 
for  the  question  of  Jewish  nationalism.  If  by  claiming  to  be  a 
“nation”  we  mean  no  more,  possibly  even  less,  than  is  implied  in 
the  above  extract,  then  the  claim  seems  valid  enough.  Etymologically, 
at  all  events,  the  word  “nation”  simply  indicates  common  descent. 
And  that  much  can  scarcely  be  denied  us  with  any  justice,  even  if 
it  be  allowed  that  our  descent  is  not  “of  that  unalloyed  purity 
that  we  would  fain  believe  in.”  The  trouble  begins  when  Jewish 
nationalism  is  identified  with  political  Zionism.  The  recognition 
of  our  common  descent  and  of  our  associations  with  our  ancient  land 
does  not  yet  necessarily  imply  an  urgent  wish  to  renew  those  former 
intimate  associations  with  Palestine,  much  less  does  it  imply  any 
readiness  to  participate  in,  or  even  to  approve  of,  a  political  agitation 
for  the  re-acquisition  of  our  ancient  land.  Political  Zionism  is  thus 
a  very  different  thing  from  Jewish  nationalism  ;  one  may  or  may  not 
have  serious  objections  to  the  former,  on  economic,  social,  political,  or 
religious  grounds,  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  how  one  can  legitimately 
deny  the  latter.  Moreover — as  is  partly  shown  in  the  essay  on 
Jewish  literature,  and  in  the  discussion  above  referred  to — Jewish 
history,  Jewish  literature,  and  the  Jewish  religion  have  certain 
peculiarities  which  make  it  difficult  to  see  how  one  can  mark  them 
off  for  specific  treatment  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
nation,  whose  history,  literature,  and  religion  they  are.  The  philoso* 
phical  historian  may  perhaps  discover  some  peculiar  vein  running 
through  them,  and  characterize  them  that  way ;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  this  history,  this  literature,  and  this  religion  are  Jewish 
just  because  they  are  the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
had  no  compunction  about  referring  to  his  people  as  a  “  nation.” 
Zionism,  and  every  acute  manifestation  of  national  self-consciousness, 
may  be  the  result  of  anti-semitism,  but  our  nationalism  (as  Dr.  Hirsch 
rightly  maintains)  is  not. 
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Some  may  find  it  strange  that  Dr.  Hirsch,  despite  his  national 
enthusiasm  and  his  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land,  has  not  joined  the 
Zionist  movement.  The  answer,  however,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  sixteenth  of  the  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel,  which  contains 
the  following  reference  to  Israel’s  future  restoration:  “For  this 
future,  which  is  promised  us  in  the  glorious  predictions  of  the 
inspired  prophets,  whom  God  raised  up  for  our  ancestors,  we  hope 
and  pray;  but  actively  to  accelerate  its  coming  were  sin,  and  is 
prohibited  to  us,  while  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Messianic  age  is 
that  we  may,  in  prosperity,  exhibit  to  mankind  a  better  example 
of  ‘  Israel  ’  than  did  our  ancestors  the  first  time,  while  hand  in  hand 
with  us  the  entire  race  will  be  joined  in  universal  brotherhood 
through  the  recognition  of  God,  the  All-One.”  Having  regard  to  our 
author’s  keen  spnpathy  with  his  distinguished  namesake,  our  con¬ 
jecture  is  not  improbable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  essay  on  Jewish  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  Our  author  makes  no  secret  of  his  profound 
veneration  for  the  famous  Frankfurt  Rabbi.  In  fact,  he  is  particularly 
anxious  to  rouse  the  suspicion  that  he  is  suffering  from  what  Macaulay 
calls  lues  Boswelliana,  the  disease  of  admiration  to  which  biographers 
and  exponents  of  other  people’s  writings  are  peculiarly  exposed. 
And  his  eminent  success  in  this  respect  inevitably  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  in  expounding  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Rabbi 
of  Frankfurt,  he  is  at  the  same  time  explaining  his  own.  It  is 
a  powerful  essay,  though  in  some  respects  as  provoking  as  it  is 
interesting. 

Modern  Judaism  is  taken  severely  to  task,  and  subjected  to  a 
searching  criticism.  “This  ‘Modern  Judaism’  is  very,  very  old. 
It  is  as  old  as  Judaism  itself.”  This  admission  is  not  exactly  meant 
to  be  complimentary.  Still  one  has  to  be  grateful  for  small  mercies, 
seeing  that  even  great  Rabbis  are  not  always  ready  to  admit  that  the 
path  of  liberal  Judaism  is  at  least  as  old  as  any  other.  When,  however, 
Dr.  Hirsch  proceeds  to  call  modern  Judaism  an  “anachronism,” 
“a  relic  of  discarded  scientific  procedures,”  and  similar  pretty 
epithets,  the  paradox  becomes  exasperating. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  denunciation  against  excessive  “  squeez¬ 
ing  and  lopping  of  poor  Judaism”  contains  much  that  is  true  and 
just;  but  the  practice  is  not  monopolized  by  liberal  Jews,  far  from 
it.  But,  whereas  official  orthodoxy  is  mostly  content  to  bury  its 
head,  like  an  ostrich,  and  goes  on  pretending  that  all  is  well  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  liberal  Judaism  looks  facts  in  the 
face,  and  strives  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  times.  For 
the  rest,  some  of  Dr.  Hirsch’s  declamations  may  be  heard  from  the 
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liberal  pulpit  as  from  any  other;  while  conservative  Rabbis  will 
experience  no  difficulty  to  pick  out  from  among  their  flocks,  and 
even  their  synagogue  dignitaries,  not  a  few  who  practise  the  gentle 
art  of  “squeezing  and  lopping  poor  Judaism”  as  recklessly  as  any. 
So  much  as  regards  the  practical  side  of  the  issue.  Let  us  see  now 
on  what  grounds  modern  Judaism  is  described  as  “a  relic  of  discarded 
scientific  procedures.” 

“The  characteristic  of  modern  science,”  says  Dr.  Hirsch,  “is  this; 
that  it  does  not  try  to  construe  a  priori  that  which  can  be  grasped 
by  the  senses ;  that  it  does  not  build  up  from  some  preconceived 
notions  arbitrarily  posited  truths  about  things  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  observation.  .  .  .  The  so-called  ‘Modern  Judaism’ 
failed,  and  fails  to  this  day  to  participate  in  this  progress  of  the  time, 
to  utilize  the  improved  method  of  reasoning.  Jt  continues  its 
attempts  to  construe  a  priori  that  which  is  above  all  a  subject  of 
observation  ;  to  ignore  phenomena  if  they  contradict  the  preconceived 
notions  from  which  it  tries  to  construe  a  Judaism  as  it  should  be.” 
Happily,  the  orthodox  Rabbi  of  Frankfurt  succeeded,  according  to 
our  author,  where  modern  Judaism  failed,  and  still  fails.  “It  is 
the  merit  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  to  have  applied  to  Judaism  the 
improved  methods  of  reasoning,”  and  Dr.  Hirsch  cannot  do  better 
than  let  this  master  of  method  himself  explain  the  keystone  to 
that  whole  system  founded  on  those  improved  methods  of  reasoning. 
The  elucidation  is  to  be  found  “in  a  few  words  modestly  put  as 
a  note  under  the  text”  of  the  eighteenth  of  the  Nineteen  Letters  of 
Ben  Uziel.  Here  is  the  note,  slightly  abridged  : — 

“Two  revelations  are  given  us,  Nature  and  the  Torah.  For  the 
investigation  of  either  only  one  method  exists.  In  Nature  the 
phenomena  are  facts ;  and  we  are  intent  to  spy  out  a  posteriori 
the  law  of  every  one  and  the  connexion  of  all.  The  proof  of  the 
truth,  or  rather  of  the  probability,  of  our  assumptions  is  again  Nature 
itself,  by  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  to  test  our  assumptions, 
so  as  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  ever  attainable,  namely, 
to  be  able  to  say :  Everything  actually  is  as  if  our  assumptions  were 
true  ;  or,  in  other  words,  All  phenomena  brought  under  our  observa¬ 
tion  can  be  explained  by  our  assumption.  One  single  opposing 
phenomenon  therefore  makes  our  assumption  untenable.  .  .  .  When¬ 
ever  and  as  long  as  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  discover  the  law 
and  the  connexion  of  any  phenomenon,  which  exists  as  a  fact,  the 
phenomenon  itself  remains  a  fact  for  all  that.  Exactly  the  same 
it  is  with  the  investigation  of  the  Torah.  The  Torah  is  a  fact  like 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Torah,  like  Nature,  has  God  for  its  ultimate 
cause.  A  fact  can  be  ignored  in  neither,  even  if  cause  and  connexion 
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is  not  discovered.  ...  As  in  Nature  the  phenomenon  remains  a  fact 
although  we  have  not  comprehended  it  yet  as  to  its  cause  and 
connexion,  and  its  existence  is  not  dependent  on  our  investigation 
but  vice  versa,  thus  also  the  components  of  the  Torah  remain  the  law 
even  if  we  have  not  discovered  the  cause  and  connexion  of  a  single 
one.” 

The  reasoning  looks  very  plausible  at  a  glance,  and  would  have 
been  accurate  enough,  but  for  the  dexterous  insertion  of  two  mono¬ 
syllables  in  the  last  sentence.  I  mean  “the  law.”  These  two 
monosyllables  make  all  the  difference.  Without  them  the  argument 
is  valid,  but  our  Rabbi  misses  his  point ;  with  them  our  Rabbi  gets 
his  point,  but  the  argument  breaks  down  utterly.  The  argument, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  really  logical,  amounts  to  this : — Nature  and  the 
Torah  are  both  parts  of  that  total  reality  of  which  God  is  the  author ; 
in  both  alike  we  must  discriminate  between  the  facts  and  the 
interpretations  or  explanations  of  those  facts ;  in  both  the  adequacy 
of  an  explanation  depends  on  its  covering  the  facts  concerned,  or, 
if  you  like,  on  the  facts  fitting  into  the  explanation ;  in  any  case, 
whether  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  has  been  discovered 
or  not,  the  reality  of  the  facts  is  beyond  dispute ;  hence  the 
“  components  of  the  Torah  remain  ”  indubitable  facts,  whatever 
explanation  we  may  suggest,  or  fail  to  suggest,  as  regards  their 
composition  and  value.  So  far,  so  good.  That,  however,  is  yet 
a  long,  long  way  from  sustaining  the  inference  that  these  “compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Torah  remain  the  law.”  For  the  actual  facts  constituting 
“  the  components  of  the  Torah  ”  are,  of  course,  capable  of  diverse 
explanations— the  explanations  of  the  higher  critics,  for  example, 
are  not  those  of  our  Rabbi.  But  in  adding  those  innocent-lboking 
monosyllables,  which  at  first  sight  make  the  assertion  look  like 
a  “trifling”  proposition,  our  Rabbi  has  gone  a  long  distance  beyond 
the  bare  facts,  and  has  already  taken  his  stand  on  a  particular 
explanation  of  those  facts.  And  to  take  a  particular  explanation 
for  your  starting-point,  to  count  it  as  one  of  your  facts,  that  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  improved  scientific  method  which  our  author 
lauds  so  much,  but  rather  of  the  a  priori  method,  which  he  condemns 
as  an  anachronism.  If  it  be  urged,  in  mitigation,  that  the  particular 
explanation  is  really  included  among  “the  components  of  the  Torah,” 
yet  the  fact  of  the  explanation  is  one  thing,  its  validity  is  another, 
and  to  assume  its  validity  is  only  one  (not  the  only  one)  explanation 
of  that  explanation  regarded  as  a  fact,  that  is,  as  a  record. 

Whatever  one  may  say  of  modern  Judaism,  yet  to  describe  it  as 
“an  anachronism,  a  relic  of  discarded  scientific  procedure,  a  lagging 
behind  the  progress  and  development  of  knowledge  of  modern  times,” 
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is  as  unjust  as  it  is  paradoxical.  The  modernity  of  modern  Judaism, 
the  motive  power  that  brings  it  into  being,  consists  in  that  very 
desire  to  follow  out  scientific  methods  more  consistently.  This 
necessitates  a  much  more  accurate  discrimination  between  facts 
and  explanations,  and  between  the  fact  of  an  explanation  and  the 
validity  of  that  explanation,  than  seems  to  satisfy  our  critics.  More-1 
over,  Judaism  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
“the  improved  methods  of  reasoning,”  unless  due  attention  is  also 
paid  to  the  facts  outside  the  Torah.  In  the  above  quotation,  it  is 
true,  our  Rabbi  implies  as  much.  “Two  revelations  (he  says)  are 
given  us,  Nature  and  the  Torah. .  . .  One  single  opposing  phenomenon 
.  .  .  makes  an  assumption  untenable.”  As  a  rule,  however,  our  non¬ 
modern  Rabbis  have  a  knack  of  dismissing  Nature  with  a  compliment, 
and  taking  no  further  notice  of  her.  The  modernity  of  modern 
Judaism  consists  in  taking  these  propositions  seriously.  The  most 
scientific  explanations  of  Nature  and  History  are  liable  to  disturb 
some  of  those  views  which  go  to  the  making  of  our  religion.  And 
the  “  modern  ”  Judaism  of  every  age  is  called  into  being  by  the  need 
of  re-adjustment. 

Having  given  vent  to  our  only  grievance,  we  hasten  to  repeat  our 
high  estimate  of  Dr.  Hirsch’s  book.  The  essays  are  all  admirable. 
Even  “Some  Literary  Trifles”  is  so  good  that  it  supplies  a  telling 
rejoinder  to  the  author’s  own  protest  against  people  who  “try  to 
find  out  the  sense  of  some  allusion  to  things  Jewish”  in  every  author. 

A.  Wolf. 


DR  FROMER’S  JUDAISM. 

Das  Wesen  des  Judentums ,  von  Dr.  J.  Fromer  (Elias  Jakob).  Berlin, 
Hupeden  &  Merzyn  Verlag,  1905.  Pp.  183. 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  “  Kulturprobleme 
der  Gegenwart.”  Its  red  covers  seem  to  foreshadow  the  sensational 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  question  in  which  our  author’s  temporary 
rancour  finds  vent.  The  Introduction  consists  of  a  brief  autobiography, 
in  which  Dr.  Fromer  tells  the  now  commonplace  story  of  early 
Ghetto  life  and  subsequent  self-emancipation.  One  is  reminded  of 
poor  Solomon  Maimon,  who  emancipated  himself  from  the  drawbacks 
of  the  Ghetto,  but,  unhappily,  also  from  much  besides.  Born  in 
Russian  Poland  our  author  left  home  in  his  twentieth  year,  spent 
some  time  in  Galicia  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  then  studied 
Semitics  and  philosophy  at  a  German  university,  where  he  obtained 
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his  Doctor  degree.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Jewish 
library  in  Berlin,  but  forfeited  his  appointment  in  1904,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  Zukunft ,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  monograph. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  autobiography  ushers  in  what  purports  to 
be  an  objective  treatment  of  the  subject,  coupled  with  the  antecedents 
just  mentioned,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  augur  well  for  an  unbiassed 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  question.  And,  on  the  whole,  one’s  suspicions 
are  realized,  for,  though  the  book  is  full  of  admissions  which  the 
really  impartial  reader  cannot  fail  to  construe  in  our  favour,  yet 
they  are  not  unlike  the  blessings  of  a  certain  pagan  prophet  of  old. 
With  such  pleasant  anticipations  let  us  turn  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
Jewish  question,  remembering,  of  course,  that  to  trace  the  cause 
of  Jewish  disabilities  to  the  cruelty,  intolerance,  or  blindness  of  our 
oppressors  would  be  nothing  novel  or  sensational. 

The  result  of  the  new  and  original  diagnosis  of  the  Jewish  question 
is  this :  Judaism,  and  Judaism  alone,  is  the  cause  of  anti-semitism. 
With  lightning  rapidity  our  author  follows  up  the  entire  course  of 
Jewish  history,  finds  out  that  Jewish  history  is  all  shadows  with 
scarcely  any  redeeming  light.  Those  who  believe  or  make  believe 
in  bright  patches  of  philo-semitism  in  Jewish  history  are  either 
fools  or  knaves.  Hatred  has  always  followed  the  Jews  everywhere, 
like  their  very  shadow.  It  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  something 
inherent  in  them.  It  is  due  to  Judaism,  which  carries  hatred  with 
it  wherever  it  goes,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  an  ideal  which  is  different 
from  that  of  other  peoples,  whose  ideal  it  actually  combats.  The 
fundamental  idea  or  ideal  of  Judaism  is  the  supremacy  of  “Ethics” 
and  utter  antagonism  to  “Aesthetics”  and  “Logic”;  except  in  so 
far  as  these  may  serve  some  moral  purpose.  Among  other  peoples, 
on  the  contrary,  “Aesthetics”  holds  the  place  of  supreme  honour. 
They  live  in  the  present  and  enjoy  it.  They  do  what  they  please, 
and  follow  the  promptings  of  their  senses.  If  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
turns  out  to  be  disastrous,  well  then,  they  pay  the  penalty  and  perish. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  live  for  ever,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
nations.  They  prefer  a  pleasant,  if  brief,  moment  to  a  long  life 
full  of  troubles.  The  difference,  or  rather  conflict,  of  ideals  causes 
ceaseless  friction  between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  this  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  reflection  that,  through  our  obstinate  devotion 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  ideal,  the  Jewish  people  form  the 
only  exception  to  the  law  of  eternal  flux  in  the  rise  and  decline  of 
nations.  To  most  people  all  this,  even  allowing  for  exaggerations, 
may  seem  a  eulogy  of  the  Jews;  but  our  author  is  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer,  and  intends  the  very  opposite  of  flattery. 
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The  supremacy  of  the  ethical  ideal  in  Judaism  is  obvious,  though 
our  neighbours  will  surely  resent  the  offensive  compliment  which 
our  author  pays  them  in  suggesting  that  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  is  it  true  that  Judaism 
combats  what  our  author  calls  Aesthetics  and  Logic,  that  is,  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful,  as  such  ?  Judaism  combats  the  immoral, 
be  it  never  so  disguised ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  As  for 
the  Beautiful,  are  not  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  nature-poems  of 
the  Bible  monuments  of  aesthetic  appreciation  ?  Dr.  Fromer  disposes 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  a  reference  to  its  allegorical  interpretation. 
Since  when,  however,  does  the  Beautiful  cease  to  be  beautiful  through 
association  with  the  True  and  the  Good  ?  Observe  the  striking 
combination  in  the  Scriptural  phrase  “beauty  of  holiness.”  The 
chief  evidence  which  our  author  brings  forward  in  support  of  his 
theory  consists  of  passages  in  which  Scripture  denounces  idolatry 
(such  as  the  descriptive  satire  in  Isaiah  xliv).  Bias  has  so  blinded 
our  impartial  author  that  he  fails  to  see  the  very  obvious  character 
of  all  such  passages,  namely,  that  they  strive  for  the  True ,  not  against 
the  Beautiful.  And  when  he  proceeds  to  show  how  Judaism  has 
always  been  opposed  to  what  he  calls  Logic,  one  begins  to  suspect 
him  of  having  rashly  judged  his  co-religionists  by  his  own  logic 
or  the  want  of  it.  The  only  relevant  evidence  adduced  is  that 
the  Bible  countenances  miracles.  As  though  miracles  were  not 
characteristic  of  the  early  history  of  science  as  much  as  of  the 
early  history  of  religion  !  And  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  when 
he  makes  Judaism  indifferent  even  as  regards  religious  truths,  and 
mainly  concerned  with  ceremonial.  He  bases  his  view  on  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  obviously  failed  to  grasp.  The 

Midrash  says:  UTSPniK  Wlbn  tib  THin  MK1  12TJ?  mitO  2VD 

.3bid5>  pnno  nm  rtn&y  niKon  m  ppoyno  vns?  “pn»  .nop  'mini 
.nowb  to  nmh  vbw  *jinop  vbw  mm  win  n 

This  is  how  Dr.  Fromer  renders  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Midrashic 
passage.  “‘Und  mich  haben  sie  verlassen  und  meine  Gebote  nicht 
beobachtet.’  Ich  wiinschte,  sie  hatten  mich  aus  dem  Spiele  gelassen 
und  nur  meine  Gebote  beobachtet.”  Could  anything  be  more  per¬ 
verted  than  this  “translation”?  Yet  our  author  has  no  doubt  that 
it  means,  as  he  goes  on  explaining  it  to  mean,  that  Jews  are  not 
to  concern  themselves  about  religious  truths,  not  to  trouble  about 
God  even,  but  simply  observe  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  &c.  Of 
course,  all  that  the  Midrash  really  urges  is,  that  even  in  times  of 
doubt  we  should  still  continue  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  Torah, 
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that  is,  to  study  it,  and  our  continued  occupation  with  the  Torah  will 
eventually  reclaim  us  for  God  and  goodness.  Our  author  also  cites 
Moses  Mendelssohn’s  remark  that  Judaism  has  no  dogmas  ;  but  he  does 
not  understand  the  exact  sense  in  which  Mendelssohn  used  the  word 
“dogma.”  The  author  of  Morgenstunden  and  Phadon  was  the  very 
last  person  to  be  accused  of  thinking  that  Judaism  is  indifferent 
about,  say,  the  existence  of  God,  and  immortality. 

It  is  not  worth  while  following  our  author  much  further.  His 
use  of  choice  passages  from  Rabbinic  literature  is  occasionally  such 
as  has  already  long  ago  made  us  regret  that  the  Rabbis  had  not  been 
warned  to  talk  seriously  at  the  approach  of  a  fool ;  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  show  up  the  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  of  German  Rabbis, 
he  even  stoops  to  make  capital  out  of  a  friendly  jest.  However, 
having  shown,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  of  Jewish 
suffering  is  to  be  found  in  Judaism,  and  nothing  else,  the  remedy 
he  suggests  is,  of  course,  for  Jews  to  forsake  Judaism  and  be  merged 
in  their  Gentile  environment.  Several  times,  indeed,  he  has  occasion 
to  point  out  that  there  are  many  born  Jews  that  have  abandoned 
Judaism,  and  suffer  from  intolerance  none  the  less;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  observe  how  this  admission  affects  his  theory  that  Judaism 
is  the  exclusive  cause  of  anti-semitism.  And  the  crowning  point 
of  his  logic  is  reached  when,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  he  appeals  to 
the  Gentile  world  to  promote  the  absorption  of  Jewry,  and  so  terminate 
Jewish  suffering.  Why  in  the  name  of  Justice,  if  Jews  alone  are  to 
blame  for  their  sufferings  ?  And  why  in  the  name  of  a  moral  ideal , 
if  our  devotion  to  “  Ethics”  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief? 

A.  Wolf. 


STEINSCHNEIDER’S  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
JEWISH  HISTORY. 

Die  Geschichtsliteratur  der  Juden  in  Druckwerken  und  Handschriften, 
zusammengestellt  von  Moritz  Steinschneider.  I.  Abteilung : 
Bibliographic  derhebrdischen  Schriften.  (Frankf.  a.  M.,  Kauffmann, 
1905.  xii+  190  pp.  8 vo.  6  mark.) 

In  the  year  1850  appeared  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Realencyclopadie 
(vol.  XXVII,  pp.  357-471)  Steinschneider’s  article  “Jiidische  Litera- 
tur,”  which  is  of  fundamental  value  to  the  present  day,  and  is  still 
the  only  scientific  and  critical  exposition  of  this  wide  domain.  Since 
that  time  the  author,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  work 
under  notice,  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  historical  side  of 
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this  literature,  and  made  a  critical  study  of  particular  periods  and  indi¬ 
vidual  phenomena  in  various  books  and  essays.  At  last,  after  a  lapse 
of  fifty-five  years,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  a  complete 
bibliography  of  this  branch  of  literature,  which  possesses  all  the 
merits  of  all  such  works  by  our  grand  old  man :  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  material,  a  critical  judgment  free  from  personal  bias,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  literary  sources  bearing  on  the  subject,  in 
addition  to  exemplary  accuracy,  restrained  brevity,  and  terseness 
of  expression. 

Jewish  literature  is  not  very  rich  in  historical  works,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  determined  by  various  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  historical  sense,  although  not  absent  -the  Bible  is 
already  history  for  the  most  part— does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present,  not  even  to  the  same  degree  as,  e.  g.,  among  the  Arabians. 
One  has  only  to  represent  how  such  a  great  mind  as  Maimonides 
expressed  himself  slightingly  over  this  branch  of  literature.  Then 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  since  the  last  two  thousand  years,  our 
history  has  been  a  history  of  suffering,  bearing  out  the  ancient 
dictum:  j'p'SDD  UN  pN  2irD^  UN2  DN.  That  history  should  deal, 
above  all,  not  with  political  but  intellectual  development,  and  should 
consist  not  of  stories  of  battles,  but  of  spiritual  triumphs  and  those 
who  achieved  them,  is  a  discovery  of  quite  modern  times.  We  can 
therefore  understand  why  this  latest  work  of  Steinschneider,  which 
begins  with  the  Talmudical  period  and  goes  down  to  1900,  comprises 
only  a  little  more  than  300  numbers,  although  the  termini  are  pretty 
wide  apart,  so  that  historical  materials,  documents,  statutes,  reports, 
&c.,  the  history  of  individual  personages  and  of  scholars,  are  all 
included.  The  only  thing  excluded  is  the  history  of  literature. 

The  first  part  now  before  us  comprises  only  Hebrew  works,  among 
which  are  also  to  be  understood  works  in  Hebrew  characters  (Arabic, 
Spanish,  Judeo-German).  The  non-Hebrew  works  are  to  form  a  second 
part.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  this  first  part  by  two  of  his 
former  students,  A.  Marx  of  New  York,  and  A.  Freimann  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  addition,  Fraulein  Adeline  Goldberg,  Steinschneider’s 
trusty  collaborator  during  recent  years,  has  been  of  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  correction  of  proofs,  so  that  this  work  is  dedicated  to 
her,  “to  the  tried  friend  ”  (der  bewahrten  Freundin). 

The  book  begins  with  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  historical 
Haggada  (§§  1-3),  to  which  Zunz  (as  is  well  known)  devoted  a  chapter 
of  his  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge ;  on  the  importance  of  the  authority 
for  fixing  the  Halacha  (§  4),  which  became  a  motive  for  the  history 
of  scholars  (see  the  Chain  of  Tradition  in  tractate  Aboth ) ;  and  on 
the  legend  (§  5)  associated  with  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  personages, 
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and  contained  in  certain  late  minor  Midrashim  (e.g.  D'D'H  '“Dl 

rwo,  rrchw  bw  'b  p  vv in'  /-n  rro&,  n-om  r6a  nie.  &c. ; 

it  should  be  added  also  the  “|£D,  &c.).  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  oldest  chronological-historical  works  of  the  Talmudical  and 
Geonic  period,  such  as  D^iy  TTD  (§  6),  IVJyn  (§  7),  D^iy  “HD 

ND1T  (§  9),  DWIDiO  D'KJn  "HD  (§  11),  Eldad  ha-Dani  (§  13),  the 
Letter  of  Sherira  (§  18),  &c.  The  first  real  historical  work  in  Hebrew 
is  the  Josippon,  so  that  the  description  of  it  is  preceded  by  a  short 
masterly  characterization  of  the  new  points  of  view  for  the  his¬ 
torical  literature  to  be  considered  (pp.  26-28) ;  then  we  come  to  a 
thorough  description  of  this  historical  work  (§  19),  which  Stein- 
schneider,  like  Zunz,  assigns  to  Italy  in  the  tenth  century.  In  unbroken 
chronological  sequence  there  follows  an  account  of  historical  literature, 
firstly  of  the  middle  ages  (§§  20-90:  the  last  mentioned  work  is  the 
min'  1031^  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga),  then  in  an  appendix  (§§  91,  92) 
various  items  with  regard  to  the  middle  ages,  “  which  one  might 
look  for  in  this  bibliography,  owing  to  the  information  they  contain  ” 
(e.  g.  David  b.  Merwan  al-Mukammas’  notices  about  Jewish  sects ; 
Moses  ibn  Ezra’s  poetry,  &c.).  We  then  reach  modern  times  (§§  93- 
31 1 ;  till  1900),  works  of  unknown  period  (§§  312-317),  additions  and 
corrections  (pp.  172-182),  which  are  mostly  due  to  Marx  and  Freimann, 
and  finally  a  list  of  titles  (pp.  183-190).  An  index  of  authors,  editors, 
and  places,  is  to  be  given  in  the  second  part  for  the  entire  work. 

As  the  work  under  notice  has  the  character  of  a  bibliography, 
absolute  completeness  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  even  for  a 
Steinschneider.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  most 
recent  Hebrew  literature,  which  appears  in  all  corners  of  the  world 
and  often  escapes  all  bibliographical  control.  Even  here,  in  Warsaw, 
where  most  Hebrew  printed  books  are  published  now,  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  all  new  publications,  let  alone  in  the  West.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  task  of  everybody  who  is  interested  in  this  branch 
of  literature  to  provide  supplementary  lists,  I  shall  accordingly  set 
forth  here  such  a  list,  however  unimportant. 

Of  the  middle  ages  I  have  only  to  add  Sahl  b.  Masliah’s  Hebrew 
introduction  to  his  Arabic  law-book,  which  Harkavy  has  edited  in 
his  D'rm  spXD  I,  no.  13  ( =  ptan  1879,  cols.  639-643),  and  which 
contains  many  valuable  notices  about  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  tenth  century  (see  R.E.J.,  XLVIII,  154).  Then 
a  fragment  of  a  travel-story  by  a  Prince  Jacob  of  Susa,  who  is  said 
to  have  visited  the  “  sons  of  Moses  ”  beyond  the  Sambation,  between 
1240  and  1276,  and  brought  back  with  him  various  information 
(likewise  edited  by  Harkavy  in  D2  D'BHn  II,  1,  published  in 
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nan,  supplement  to  1898,  pp.  65-68),  so  that  he  belongs  to 

the  same  class  as  Eldad  and  the  other  “correspondents”  of  the 
HE'D  'll  (§  176). — With  regard  to  modern  times  I  may  mention 
the  fragment  of  a  Hebrew  and  Arabic  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  of  Rhodes  under  Suleiman  II  in  1582  (ed.  Harkavy  ib., 
pp.  68,  69),  and  letters  by  Frankists  to  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Bohemia,  from  the  years  1767-1773  (ed.  Porges  in  E.  E.  J.,  XXIX, 
282  seq. ;  a  German  translation  in  P.  Beer’s  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects, 
II,  329-339).  Of  the  nineteenth  century  I  notice  the  following 
works : — 

1.  Zaccarie  (Heb.,  Issachar  Hajim)  Carpi,  of  Revere  in  Italy,  took 
part  in  the  Italian  struggle  for  liberty,  1779-1801,  but  was  neverthe¬ 
less  exiled  from  his  native  country.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  which  Giuseppe  Jare  has  edited  under  the  title  rvn^n 
p'n'E^'  (Cracow,  1892,  16  pp.). 

2.  Meir  (Marcus)  Fischer,  D*1P  DUE*  DVTlp,  a  History  of  Rome,  part 
I,  Prague,  1812  (Benjacob  527,  no.  329). — JHE^  Dn^lD,  history  of  the 
Jews  under  the  reign  of  Mahdi  and  Imam  Edris  in  Mauritania,  ib., 
1817,  86 +  (2)  pp. 

3.  Baron  Korf,  at  the  command  of  Tsar  Nicholas  I,  wrote  a  history 
of  his  ascent  to  the  throne  in  1825  (Revolt  of  the  Decabrists),  trans¬ 
lated  into  Hebrew  by  A.  B.  Gottlober  under  the  title  of  jnsin  DV, 
Lemberg,  1878,  13 1  pp. 

4.  Jehuda  Lob  Germaise,  N'Dll  JYn^in,  a  History  of  Russia,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  part  I,  Sudilkow,  1836  (Benjac.  620,  no.  164). 

5.  Shalom  Cohen,  the  continuator  of  the  Meassfim  (1772-1845), 
nnnn  N“V)p,  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  Present 
Time,  part  I,  till  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  with  a  letter 
by  Rapoport  on  various  place-names  in  Palestine,  Warsaw,  1838, 
(12)  +  vi-f  (2)  +  279  pp.  (Benj.  527,  no.  319).  Part  II,  till  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  exists  in  manuscript  form  in  the  library 
of  the  Warsaw  Synagogue  (160  pp.,  small  4to). 

6.  Feiwel  Schiffer,  DH^ID,  History  of  Napoleon  I  and  his 

reign,  Warsaw,  1849,  264  pp.  (Benj.  620,  no.  153). 

7.  Baer  Kestin,  D'HlflD  yDD  mnriD,  History  of  Napoleon’s  Expedition 
to  Egypt  (to  a  certain  extent  a  complement  of  the  preceding), 
translated  (from  the  German),  and  various  other  things,  Warsaw, 
1861,  (8)  +  ii8  +  (2)  pp. 

8.  Acher  Amschejewitz,  B^iy  DE>,  History  of  the  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Morocco  in  1863,  and  of  the  intervention  of  Moses 
Montefiore,  Warsaw,  1864,  64  pp. 

9.  A.  B.  Gottlober,  D'mpn  mp3,  critical  investigations 
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into  the  history  of  the  Karaites  (according  to  Jost,  Graetz,  and 
Fiirst,  as  well  as  some  researches,  not  without  value),  Wilna,  1865, 
vi  +  226  pp. 

10.  S.  J.  Abramowitz,  D'Dinn  ^2^  E'EM  'ITT,  a  short  History  of 
Russia,  translated  from  the  Russian,  part  I,  Odessa,  1868,  43  pp. 
(Wiener,  Jl^np,  p.  267,  no.  2194). 

11.  Joseph  Eliezer  Epstein,  N'DIT  'E^E^  D'EVT  '“inn,  History  of 
Russia  according  to  Russian  sources,  Wilna,  1872,  200  pp.  (ib.,  no. 
2195). 

12.  Solomon  Mandelkern,  fcODH  ’’E1'  '*12*1,  History  of  Russia  till 
the  ascension  of  Alexander  II,  three  parts,  Warsaw,  1875  (ib.,  no. 
2197). 

13.  E.  Roller,  ‘YIVDHI  HErvEn,  History  of  the  Franco-German  War 
in  1870-1871,  Amsterdam,  1878;  (24)4- 178  +  (2)  pp. 

14.  Wolf  Kurman,  D'ETI  '“12*1  “)l¥p,  Short  History  of  the  Jews  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  Hebrew  and  Jud. -German, 
Warsaw,  1882  (Wiener,  264,  no.  2164). 

15.  Joseph  Kohn  Zedek,  D5^  History  of  a  Jacob  b.  Isaac  of 

Madrid,  who  was  condemned  to  death  in  1490  on  a  charge  of  ritual 
murder,  but  who  was  saved  in  Granada  through  the  discovery  of  the 
child  said  to  have  been  murdered.  London,  1883,  112  pp.  (Wiener, 
42,  no.  343). 

16.  Julius  Lippert,  D1XH  DE^n  lYT^in,  CulturgescJiichte,  translated 
by  David  Frischmann,  four  parts,  Warsaw,  1894-1901. 

17.  M.  Giidemann,  DT2n  'E"2  2~iyEn  ninN2  D”nm  ITWin,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Erziehungsuesens  und  der  Cidtur  der  Juden  im  Mittelcdter, 
translated  by  A.  S.  Friedberg,  three  parts,  Warsaw,  1896-1899  (see 

XXXIX,  138). 

18.  Jos.  Derenbourg,  J*“1K  Nt^E,  his  Essai  de  Vhistoire  et  de  la 

geographie  de  la  Palestine ,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  M.  Braunstein, 
St.  Petersburg,  1896,  xvi  +  248  pp.  (to  be  followed  by  notes  by 
Harkavy). 

19.  Jacob  Frenkel,  DHliTTl  lYT^in,  popular  Jewish  History  for  the 
young  (not  yet  finished),  5  parts,  Warsaw,  1897-1902. 

20.  A.  Berliner,  DT2H  'E'2  T33tW2  D'HiTTI  «n,  Aus  dem  Leben  der 
deutschen  Juden  im  Mittelalter,  translated  from  the  second  edition  by 
I.  A.  Bernfeld,  Warsaw,  1900,  80  pp.  (cf.  Berliner-Festschrift,  p.  xii). 

I  shall  now  follow  this  supplement  with  a  series  of  observations  on 
different  passages  in  Steinschneider’s  work : — 

P.  2,  1.  18.  An  example  of  the  pDnV  n^3E  is  preserved  in  the 
Talmud  ( Jer .  Taanith,  68  a  45  ;  cf.  Isr.  Levi,  R.  E.J. ,  XXXI,  209),  and 
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other  passages  too  (see  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrage,  ist  ed.,  p.  128), 
from  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  character. — 
P.  7,  n.  1.  On  pLc  in  Arabic  literature,  see  also  Z.D.M.G., 

LVIII  (1904),  658,  774.  — P.  8,  1.  1.  On  the  passage  in  Seder  Olam, 
cap.  30,  also  the  ingenious  investigations  of  Joseph  Lehmann  in 
R.E.J.,  XXXVII,  1  seq. — ib.,  §7.  The  latest  edition  of  the  JVJyn  rbytO 
is  that  with  a  large  introduction,  and  a  commentary  by  M.  Grossberg 
(Lemberg,  1905),  which  pretended  to  be  critical,  but  which  is  of 
little  value. — P.  10,  1.  4  from  below.  The  Geniza  Fragments  about 
Bostana'i  edited  by  Schechter  ( Saadyana ,  no.  xxxvi-xxxvi  a)  are 
two  Geonic  Responsa  about  the  matrimonial  relations  of  this  Exilarch, 
which  were  hitherto  known  only  from  an  incidental  mention  in  a 
published  responsum  of  Hai  or  Sherira,  see  my  Schechter' s  Saadyana , 
p.  5. — P.  1 7.  To  the  editions  of  Eldad  must  further  be  added  one 
with  a  Russian  translation  by  P.  Margolin  (TliyDD 
St.  Petersburg,  1883;  the  other  two  are  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and 
Petahya  of  Ratisbon).— P.  19,  1.  4.  All  documents  relating  to  the 
dispute  of  Saadiah  with  Ben  Meir,  hitherto  known,  are  compiled 
and  annotated  by  H.  J.  Bornstein  (TND  pi  flM  myD  m  np6nD, 
Warsaw,  1904 ;  with  regard  to  my  assistance,  to  which  attention  is 
not  called,  see  R.  E.  J.,  XLVIII,  149,  n.  1).  There  have  since  appeared 
the  Genizah  Fragments  edited  by  Hirschfeld,  J.  Q.  7?.,  XVI ,  290 seq. — 
P.  20.  The  correspondence  of  Hisdai  with  the  King  of  the  Chazars 
appeared  also  with  a  Polish  translation  by  Bielowski,  Monumenta 
Poloniae  historica,  vol.  I  (Lemberg,  1864),  p.  51  seq.— P.  21,  1.  5  from 
below.  The  Arabic  original  of  the  Report  of  Nathan  ha-Babli  has  just 
appeared  in  a  Geniza  fragment  edited  by  I.  Friedlaender,  in  J.  Q.  R., 
XVII,  747  seq.  The  assumption  of  Halevy  (D’OlEWin  ni*in,  III, 
149  seq.),  that  the  report  concerning  the  privileges  of  Sura  (l&l 
'131  JOID  J-Q'E”  nm  nn^yrUE'  nii’yDn)  does  not  emanate  from 
Nathan,  thus  receives  support,  see  J.  Q.  R.,  ib.  752.  Cf.  also  my 
forthcoming  monograph  on  Dosa  b.  Saadiah  in  pJH  VI,  and  the 
literature  given  there. — P.  24.  A  French  translation  has  appeared  of 

the  Letter  of  Sherira  ( Epitre  historique  du  R.  Scherira  Gaon,  traduite - 

par  L.  Landau,  Anvers,  1904  ;  a  feeble  performance,  see  the  review 
by  Isr.  Levi,  R.  E.  J.,  L,  279,  and  by  me,  Orientalist.  Litt.-Zeitung, 
1905,  no.  10). — P.  28,  ult.  About  the  editio  princeps  of  Josippon  see 
D.  Giinzburg,  R.  E.J. ,  XXXI,  283  seq.,  who  promises  a  reprint.  That 
part  of  Josippon  which  deals  with  the  first  Hasmoneans  (IV,  18-27) 
was  translated  by  Mas'ud  ’Adhan  into  vulgar  Arabic,  under  the  title  of 
D^DETI  V71N'  (Livorno,  1886;  see  my  Z-ur  jiid.-arab.  Litter .,  p.  21). — 
P.  36,  1.  16.  As  I  have  shown  in  my  study  of  Ephraim  b.  Shemaria 
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(R.  E.  J.,  XLYIII,  152),  the  heads  of  the  schools  in  Palestine  adopted 
the  title  of  Gaon  even  before  the  decay  of  the  Gaonate  in  Babylon. 
This  study  also  complements  what  is  here  said  about  the  conflict 
between  the  descendants  of  “  Aaron  ”  in  Palestine  and  the  descendants 
of  “  David  ”  in  Egypt  (11.  4-5  should  be  corrected).  See  also  further 
on  p.  175. — P.  36,  ult.  On  the  custom  of  honouring  the  memory  of  the 
dead  (JTIDBW  m3tn)  see  also  Isr.  Levi,  R.  E.  J .,  XXIX,  43-60.— P.  39, 
1.  13.  Another  Vienna  Memorbuch  in  the  Furth  KJaussynagoge  has  been 
edited  by  M.  Stern  (Berliner- Festschrift,  Hebrew  part,  pp.  1 13-130; 
see  R.  E.  J.,  XLVII,  146).—  P.  41,  1.  16.  On  the  Nagid  Meborach  see 
finally  my  Schechter’s  Saadyana,  p.  15,  s.  v.,  and  Zur  jiid.-arab.  Litter., 
p.  68,  n.  1.— P.  44,  §  29  b.  As  the  nxnu  is  to  be  assigned  to 

the  tenth  century,  it  must  come  rather  soon  after  the  Josippon. — 
P.  48,  1.  17.  On  the  Reports  concerning  David  which  all 

originate  from  Benjamin,  see  also  Loeb,  R.  E.  J.,  XVI,  215  seq. — 
P.  49,  ult.  Of  the  recent  editions  of  Benjamin’s  Travels  must  be 
noted,  besides  that  of  Margolin  mentioned  above,  with  a  Russian 
translation,  also  that  of  Grunhut  and  M.  N.  Adler  with  a  German 
translation  (2  parts,  Jerusalem,  1903-4;  cf.  Goldziher’s  critical  notice, 
Z.D.P.V.,  XXVIII,  1905,  p.  1 51-154),  and  the  not  yet  completed 
edition,  with  English  translation,  also  by  M.  N.  Adler,  in  J.  Q.  R.,  XVI, 
453  seq.  On  Benjamin  see  also  the  article  by  Bacher  in  Jeiv.  Encycl. 
s.v.  (Ill,  34).— P.  51,  §  35.  The  KDtt  rtalE  was  dealt  with  again  by 
David  Kohn  in  r6t?n,  XV,  1905,  pp.  175-184. — P.  53,  §  38.  On  the 
legends  concerning  Samuel  he-Chasid,  see  the  valuable  monograph  of 
Epstein  (T'Dnn  P,  Berdyczew,  1904,  from  p3H,  IV;  cf.  also 

R.  E.  J.,  XLVIII,  281). — P.  54,  1.  11.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Shemtob 
ibn  Palquera,  nEOn  was  edited  by  M.  David  (Berlin,  1902). — 

P.  58,  §  51.  A  minute  description  of  the  rV^VOfn  'D  is  given  by 
Cowley  in  his  as  yet  uncompleted  Supplement  to  Neubauer’s  Cat. 
Bodl.,  no.  2797  (MS.  Neub.  2585,  which  Steinschneider  gives,  contains 
something  altogether  different).—  Ib.,  n.  1.  The  Testament  of  Eleazar 
b.  Samuel  is  separately  treated  in  §  56  (where,  instead  of  1257,  read 
I357)-~I)-  59>  §  53*  The  story  by  E.  T.  Schapiro,  ITTlDn  (first 

edition,  Warschau,  1864;  7th  edition,  ib.,  1904)  is  translated  from 
the  Gallerie  der  Sippurim ,  and  does  not  contain  the  narrative  of 
an  incident  of  the  year  1344,  but  recounts  the  remission  of  the  vow 
of  Ferdinand  I,  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  Bohemia,  by  the  pope,  Pius  IV 
(see  §  1 18). —  P.  61, 1.23.  The  essay  of  S.  (so  read  instead  of  Th.)  Reinach 
on  Samuel  Zarza  is  printed  again  in  his  Cultes,  Mythes  et  Religions , 
vol.  I  (1905),  pp.  415-425.— P.  67,  §  70.  The  story  of  a  calamity  in 
1420  in  Saragossa  appeared  also  separately  under  the  title  of 
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DUNDIinSD,  Jerusalem,  1872  (5  pp.,  small  8vo). — P.  68,  §  72.  The 
y'nno  nD'3  RW  n^yD  is  new  edited  by  David  Fraenkel  in  pp 
D'"UR  (Husiatyn,  1902);  cf.  Z.f  H.  B.,  VIII,  131 ;  IX,  62.— 
P.  69,  §  74.  The  text  of  the  statute  of  the  communities  in  Castile, 
of  the  year  1432,  was  edited  by  Francisco  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez 
( Ordenamiento  formado  por  los  procuradores  de  las  aljamas  hebreas 
. . . .  de  Castilla ,  &c.,  Madrid,  1886).  Cf.  also  Loeb’s  article,  JR.  fi.J.,  XIII, 
187  seq.  (Heb.  translation  in  Sokolow’s  5pDSn,  III,  1886,  133  seq.). — 
P.  73,  1.  14  from  below.  Gross  ( Gallia  judaica,  p.  116)  conjectures 
to  be  a  corruption  of  that  is,  Aaron  of  Beaugency. — 

P.  93,  1.  20.  An  edition  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Juhasin  has  been  published  by  Neubauer,  after  a  newly- 
acquired  Bodleian  MS.  (MS.  Heb.,  d.  16 ;  Cowley’s  Suppl.  no.  2798), 
written  1564  ( Steinschneider-Festschrift ,  Hebrew  part,  p.  209  seq.) — 
P.  97,  §  103.  On  a  MS.  of  the  DHVO  r6ac>  in  private  possession 
in  Cairo,  see  Gottheil,  XVII,  647,  no.  67.— P.  106,  1.  15.  On 

the  relation  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi  to  Siegmund  August  of  Poland,  see 
also  the  interesting  documents  ed.  M. Schorr,  XLI,  169  seq. — 

lb.  1.  12  from  below.  The  report  that  Moses  Bashiatschi  died  at  the 
age  of  28  (read  this  for  27)  is  contained  in  a  St.  Petersburg  MS.  of  his 
HDD  (Neubauer,  Aus  d.  Petersb.  Bibl .,  p.  12 1),  but  here  1555  is 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death. — P.  107,  1.  11.  To  the  editions  of  the 
Dtry  "YIND  must  also  be  added,  ed.  Benjacob,  Wilna,  1865.  — Ib.,  1.  4 
from  below.  On  the  names  of  the  women  of  the  first  generations  in 
Samuel  Algazi  see  also  my  notice  in  Stade’s  Z.A.T.W.,  XXV,  1905, 
p.  342.— P.  1 14,  §  145.  The  history  of  Isaac  Jeshurun  is  recounted  also 
in  the  Allg.  Zeitung  d.  Judentums,  1904,  p.  511-12  (where  the  erroneous 
date  1544). — P.  1 19,  §  165.  On  Isaac  Aboab  da  Fonseca,  see  also 
Kayserling,  Jew.  Encyc.,  s.  v.  (I,  74). — P.  131, 1.  1.  Loewenstein’s  essay 
on  the  family  of  Aboab  has  appeared  in  the  meantime  (M.  G.  W. «/., 
XLVIII,  1904,  pp.  661-701).— P.  135, 1. 12  from  below.  The 
of  Mordecai  b.  Nisan  is  edited  by  Neubauer,  Aus  d.  Petersb.  Bibl., 
Hebrew  supplement,  pp.  30-66. — P.  142.  To  the  works  against  Nehe- 
miah  Hajjun  must  also  be  added  a  letter  by  Abraham  Segre  of  Casale 
Monferrato,  ed.  Berliner  (BID  RYIS,  XVII,  1890,  pp.  13-20).— P.  159, 
§  281.  A  Russian  translation  of  Levinsohn’s  D'DI  DBS,  by  I.  N.  Sorkin 
(St.  Petersburg,  1883)  also  appeared,  and  a  German  translation  by 
Albert  Katz  ( Die  Blutluge,  Berlin,  1892).— Ib.  1.  3,  from  below.  Gold- 
stoff  published  also  D^iyri  nVYlp,  Universal  History  till  1852,  2  parts, 
Vienna,  1858,  Lemberg,  i860  (Benj.  527,  no.  326). — P.  160,  §  283. 
M.  A.  Giinzburg  was  already  cited  before,  p.  157,  1.  3,  from  below. — 
P.  162,  §  290.  Schulmann  has  also  translated  the  works  of  Flavius 
Josephus,  of  course  not  from  the  Greek  original,  but  probably  from 
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a  German  translation,  namely,  a  part  of  the  Antiquities  (HVOIIDlp 
D'Hil'd,  part  I,  Wilna,  1864  ;  corresponding  to  Books  XI-XYI  of  the 
original),  and  the  Wars  (D'lld'd  niftn^D,  2  parts,  2nd  edit.,  Wilna, 
1884). — P.  163,  1.  8  from  below.  Deinard’s  little  work  i?N!K>'2  niJlD 
contains  an  edition  of  the  ^IKd  Dy  mot,  but  the  treatise  on  the 
“Sobotniks”  in  the  Caucasus  is  by  Deinard  himself.—  P.  164,  1.  9 
from  below.  The  work  on  Frank  is  called  iniyi  P3N12  and  is  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Polish  original  of  Kraushaar  (identical  with  the  one 
mentioned  on  p.  182  ;  cf.  also  J.  Q.  R.,  VIII,  335).—  P.  165,  §  303.  On 
Neubauer’s  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,  vol.  II,  see  also  the  critical 
notices  by  Bacher  ( R.E.J. ,  XXXII,  138  seq.),  M.  Friedlander  ( J .  Q.  R., 
VIII,  336  seq.),  and  by  the  present  writer  (dl'SVd,  1896,  nos.  1 65— 
167). — P.  166,  1.  1.  A  Hebrew  translation  of  vol.  Ill  of  Graetz’s 
Geschichte  appeared  still  earlier,  by  Abr.  Kaplan,  under  the  title 
mill'll  '£'  '121  (Vienna,  1875);  then  the  beginning  of  vol.  VIII, 
under  the  same  title  (the  translator  is  not  named),  in  the  monthly 
review  'Oy  p  ed.  Kantor  (4  sheets,  St.  Petersburg,  January-April, 
1887);  a  new  one,  entitled  mill'd  JYIl^in,  by  N.  Sokolow,  has  begun 
to  appear  (Warsaw,  1905  ;  fifteen  sheets  so  far).  A  Judaeo-German 
translation  of  the  popular  History  of  Graetz  ( Volkstiimliche  Geschichte 
der  Juden )  was  issued  by  J.  Lerner  (Warsaw,  1890  seq.;  the  same 
writer  also  published  a  short  history,  likewise  in  Judaeo-German, 
iya'tM"n  T'n  j'Nity  iw  pa  ytta'pya  ymi'  K'l,  Odessa,  1884, 
235  pp.). — lb.,  1.  6.  A  second  edition  of  Jawitz’s  Dy^  D'O'd  '121 
^XIE”  '32  appeared  in  Warsaw,  1892,  also  a  general  History  of  the 
World  for  the  young,  D'Dyd  'D'  '121,  4  parts,  Warsaw,  1893. — lb., 
1.  9  from  below.  Further  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
especially  in  Cracow,  were  published  by  Wettstein  in  the  Kaufmann- 
Gedenkbuch ,  Hebrew  part,  pp.  69-84  (NpNlp2  /dpi  sDpJ2D,  xvi  pp.). 
Similar  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania,  by  S.  P. 
Rabbinowitz,  ib.,  p.  55  seq.  (which  is  to  be  added  on  p.  167,  1.  3). — 
P.  167,  1.  13.  Bernfeld  has  published  also  D2d  111,  on  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  exponents  of  the  Science  of  Judaism  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(Warsaw,  1896;  90  pp.),  and  a  History  of  the  Crusades,  'yDD  JYIl^in 
2^’d  (ib.,  1899,  3  parts;  86,  173,  and  247  +  x  pp.). — Ib.,  1.  6  from 
below.  Of  Sliwkin’s  dl'KCd  N'l^pSDN  two  parts  have  so  far  appeared, 
(Warsaw,  1897,  1904  ;  on  the  Tannaites).  The  same  author  also  wrote 
in  Judaeo-German,  under  the  title  of  1113d,  a  short  history  of 
Palestine,  its  colonies,  &c.,  Warsaw,  1893,  98  +  22  pp.  —  P.  170, 
1.  10.  }'D'32  niyDD  is  simply  a  satire  by  S.  J.  Abramowitz 

(better  known  by  his  pseudonym  D'lDD  121  'O  '^yuyft),  which  first 
appeared  in  Judaeo-German,  and  was  also  translated  into  Polish. — • 
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P.  173,  1.  3.  A  continuation  of  Ratner’s  Glosses  to  ITOyn  in  the 

^QlVl  “I2D,  published  in  the  honour  of  Sokolow,  p.  500  seq. — P.  175, 
1.  8.  The  letter  of  the  community  in  Tyre  to  that  in  Aleppo  (read 
thus,  1.2,  for  Damascus),  ed.  Wertheimer,  III,  fol.  15.  The 

recipient,  Jacob  b.  Joseph,  is  identical  with  the  addressee  of  a  letter 
ed.  Schechter,  Berliner-Festschrift,  Hebrew  part,  pp.  108-112  (cf. 
R.  E.  J.,  XLVII,  139 ;  the  word  UK  need  not  be  added  before  JY3, 
as  this  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  either).— Ib.,  1.  18.  The  ban 
on  Tabernacles,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  directed  by  the  Pales* 
tinean  Geonim  against  their  opponents  generally,  and  it  is  referred 
to  in  my  communications  in  R.  E.  J.,  XLVIII,  156  (read  thus  for  456). 
Abraham  b.  David  speaks  of  a  ban  against  the  Karaites,  also  on 
Tabernacles,  and  also  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  another  connexion 
(see  ib.  153,  n.  2). — P.  179,  1.  12.  The  little  work  of  Hillesum  (51  pp., 
not  31),  is  aimed  against  an  article  by  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt  on 
Uri  ha-Levi  in  Nieniv  Israelitisch  WeehUad ,  May  6,  1904  (see  R.E.J. , 
L,  275). 

I  note  the  following  printer’s  errors  (besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned)  : — P.  3,  1.  8  read  nicht  gefastet. — P.  8,  1. 16.  Karez,  read  Korez 
(likewise  p.  47,  1.  16). — P.  23,  1.  6  from  below.  1893,  read  1896. — 
P.  43,  1.  13.  Menachem  b.  Ahron,  read  Menachem  b.  Elias. — P.  47, 
1.  6,  instead  of  4,  read  5. — P.  48,  1.  16,  Jehuda  ibn  Verga,  read  Solomon 
ibn  Verga. — P.  52,  1.  12  from  below.  Jew.  Quart.,  VI,  read  Rev.  Et.ju., 
XVII. — P.  54,  1.  9  from  below,  instead  of  V  read  XV.— P.  91,  1.  14, 
instead  of  englisch  read  lat. — Ib.,  1.  19,  instead  of  VII  read  VI. — 
P.  104,  1.  15,  i133n  read  KD3H.— P.  132,  1.  15,  instead  of  268  read  267. — 
P.  162,  1.  6  from  below,  instead  of  4th  edit,  read  3rd  edit. — P.  163,  1.  10 
from  below,  ’’KHD  should  be  deleted. — P.  182,  1.  16,  for  Almalik  read 
Almalich.— P.  190  a,  the  list  omits  '32  nvi^in  279. 

The  object  of  all  these  observations  is,  of  course,  not  to  point  out 
the  deficiencies  of  the  latest  work  of  Steinschneider.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  intended  as  a  mark  of  attention  and  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  faithful  pupil  towards  the  hoary  master,  who,  though  entering 
upon  his  ninetieth  year,  still  favours  us  with  the  products  of  his  fertile 
intellect  and  displays  an  incomparable  freshness.  May  Providence 
long  preserve  him  in  our  midst,  and  may  it  be  granted  unto  him  not 
only  to  publish  with  all  speed  the  second  part  of  the  work  under 
notice,  but  also  to  bring  all  his  other  learned  projects  into  realization. 

Samuel  Poznanski. 
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Unterlindau  44).  Price  (post  free)  6  M.  annually. 

S.  Buber,  '"Wlb  DnVD  ITD^Tl  DW  'pDS  iTYINn  nDD  (Lemberg). 
With  Introduction  (Hebrew)  and  Notes.  In  honour  of  the  800th 
anniversary  of  Rashi’s  death  (29th  Tammuz  1105 — Aug.  1,  1905). 
Pp.  167  +  231. 

S.  Buchwald,  rroy  3py  “1SD  (Vienna,  Rembrandtstrasse  24). 
Notes  (Hebrew)  on  Pentateuch,  &c.,  by  B.  Buchwald,  edited  by 
his  son. 

A.  Buchler,  “Das Sehneiden  der  Haare  als  Strafe  der  Ehebrecher 
bei  den  Semiten  ”  (Vienna,  Zeitschrift  fur  Kd.  d.  Morgenland,  XIX, 
1-2.  Pp.  91-138). 

F.  Buhl,  “La  Societe  israelite,  d’apres  l’Ancien  Testament” 
(Paris,  Lethielleux).  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  by 
B.  de  Centre.  Pp.  xvi,  224. 

Bulletin  de  l’Alliance  Israelite  universelle  (Paris),  Review 
of  the  year  1904. 

J.  Burla,  TfW  D'33  nin  im  (Jerusalem,  Hashkafa). 

U.  Cassuto,  “Lunario  israelitico  per  l’anno  5666”  (Firenze, 
Galletti  e  Cassuto).  30  cent. 

V.  Castiglioni,  “Mischnaiot.  Testo  ebraico  punteggiato,  con 
traduzione  italiana,  proemio  e  note  illustrative  ”  (Rome,  Casa  editrice 
italiana).  Trattato  Yoma. 

—  “Preci  per  le  cerimonie  funebri  conformi  al  rito  degli  Israeliti 
italiani,  tradotte  ed  ordinate  da  V.  C  ”  (Rome,  Casa  edit,  ital.) 

L.  Charpennes,  “La  Judee  et  le  judeo-christianisme  au  ier  siecle. 
Le  Royaume  de  Dieu”  (Paris,  Laval).  Pp.  108. 

T.  K.  Cheyne,  “The  Book  of  Psalms”  (London,  Kegan  Paul). 
Translation  and  Introduction.  Pp.  xxviii,  257.  Price  is.  6 d, 
net. 
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b.  Choma,  'tti  pom  j&r  ntanm  rvannn  inn  nipD  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Frumkin). 

J.  Chotzner,  “Hebrew  Humour  and  other  Essays”  (London,  Luzac). 
Contents :  Humour  of  the  Bible  ;  the  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Classics  ; 
Art  among  the  Ancient  Hebrews  ;  the  Life  of  the  Hebrew  Women  of 
old ;  Curiosities  of  certain  Proper  Names  in  the  Bible ;  Sketch  of  the 
Talmud ;  the  Humour  of  some  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Hebrew 
Writers ;  Yedaya  Bedaresi ;  Immanuel  di  Roma ;  Kalonymos  ben 
Kalonymos ;  Abraham  ibn  Chasdai ;  Isaac  Erter ;  Leopold  Zunz  ; 
S.  D.  Luzzatto  and  Zachariah  Frankel  ;  the  Influence  of  Hebrew 
Literature  on  Heinrich  Heine  ;  Modern  Hebrew  Journalism.  Pp.  viii, 
186.  Price  5s.  net. 

Ch.  Chouri,  Y^n  W'n  D”nn  "pi  (Jerusalem,  Zuckermann). 

C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  “Recueil  d’archeologie  orientale”  (Paris). 
Vol.  VI.  Pp.  400.  Price  26  fr. 

Codices  e  Vaticanis  selecti  phototypice  expressi,  jussu 
Pii  PP.  X  consilio  et  opera  curatorum  bibliothecae  Vaticanae. 
Vol.  IV :  Bibliorum  ss.  graecorum  Codex  Vaticanus  gr.  1209  (cod.  B). 
Part  I :  Testamentum  Vetus.  T.  1  (Milan,  U.  Hoepli).  Price  230  L. 

F.  E.  Coggin,  “  Man’s  Estate,  an  Interpretation  of  Genesis  ii.  4 — 
iv.  26  ”  (London,  Murray).  Price  5s. 

k.  Cohen,  'nny  p"rb'i  d’oh  nPK  ny  nn«  nna  mar. 

—  D’OH  DiTinK  m  (Jerusalem). 

E.  Cohn,  “Der  jiidische  Student”  (Berlin,  Jiidischer  Verlag, 
Herderstrasse  3-4).  Quarterly  organ  of  the  Verein  of  Jewish  Students. 
Price  2  M.  annually. 

l.  M.  Coledano,  P'-IDX  (Jerusalem).  Bibliography  of  super- 
commentaries  on  Rashi. 

Collegio  Rabbinico  Italiano,  “  Relazione  finanziaria  e  morale 
sul  quadriennio  1901-4”  (Firenze,  Galletti  e  Cassuto). 

CORRESPONDENZBLATT  FUR  JUDISCHE  AUSWANDERUNGS- 
angelegenheiten.  Edited  by  the  Central-Bureau  fur  jiidische 
Auswanderungsangelegenheiten,  Berlin. 

J.  Elder  Cumming,  “The  Psalms,  their  spiritual  meaning.  Vol.  I, 
Psalms  i-xli  ”  (London,  R.  T.  S.).  Pp.  viii,  230.  Price  25. 

G.  Dalman,  “  Grammatik  des  jiidisch-palastinischen  Aramaisch. 
Nach  den  Idiomen  des  palastinischen  Talmud,  des  Onkelostargum 
und  Prophetentargum  und  der  jerusalemischen  Targume  ”  (Leipzig, 
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Hinrichs).  Second,  enlarged  and  fully  revised,  edition.  Pp.  xvi,  419. 
Price  12  M. 

T.  H.  Darlow,  “Seed  Corn  for  the  World,  a  popular  illustrated 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year  1904-5  ” 
(London,  The  Bible  House).  Pp.  103. 

N.  Davis  (Mrs.  R.  Salaman),  “  Songs  of  Exile  ”  (London,  Macmillan, 
for  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England).  Translations  and 
adaptations  from  the  Hebrew  Midrash  and  Mediaeval  Poets.  New 
Impression.  Pp.  146.  Price  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

A.  Deissmann,  “  Die  Septuaginta-Papyri  ”  (Heidelberg,  Winter). 
Publications  from  the  Heidelberg  Papyrus  Collection.  60  plates. 
Price  26  M. 

m.  Deutsch,  Y'aja  taa'o  m  nxs  nn  rfw 

(Jerusalem,  liyi?  pin).  Pp.  32. 

G.  Diettrich,  “  Ein  Apparatus  Criticus  zur  Pesitto  zum  Propheten 
Jesaia  ”  (Giessen,  Topelmann).  Eighth  of  the  “  Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft.”  Pp.  xxxii,  223.  Price  10  M. 

E.  J.  Dillon,  “The  Original  Poem  of  Job,  translated  from  the 
Restored  Text”  (London,  Fisher  Unwin).  At  the  end  is  the  Book  of 
Job  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  Pp.  xxiii,  150.  Price  5.9. 

C.  Douais,  “L'^tude  de  la  Sainte  ficriture”  (Paris,  Lecoffre). 

Pp.  83. 

S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  “  The  Higher  Criticism  ” 
(London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Price  is. 

S.  M.  Dubnow,  “  Die  Grundlagen  des  Nationaljudentums  ”  (Berlin, 
Jiidischer  Verlag).  Authorised  translation  from  the  Russian  by 
I.  Friedlander.  Pp.  69. 

J.  Elijah,  D”n  mix  bv  K'n  D”nn  ep  (Jerusalem).  Pp.  36. 

A.  Ember,  “  The  Pluralis  Intensivus  in  Hebrew  ”  (American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Langs,  and  Lits.  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  195-231). 

Encyclopedia,  the  Jewish  (New  York  and  London,  Funk  and 
Wagnallo).  Vol.  XI,  Samson— Talmid  Hakam.  Pp.  xx,  679.  Price  25s. 

T.  Engert,  “  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht  der  Hebraer”  (Munich, 
Leutner).  Pp.  vii,  108.  Price  2  M. 

Ettinger,  “  Materialien  zur  okonomischen  Lage  der  jiidischen 
Kolonien  in  Palastina  ”  (Odessa). 

J.  Evsejev,  “  The  Book  of  Daniel  (in  Russian )  ”  (Moscow,  Lissner  & 
Sobek).  Pp.  xc,  183.  Price  3s.  6 d. 
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Festschrift  Adolf  Tobler  zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstage 
(Braunschweig,  Westermann).  Among  contents  are:  Vom  echten 
Ringe  (G.  Grober) ;  Der  Estherstoff  in  der  germanischen  und 
romanischen  Literatur  (F.  Rosenberg) ;  Physiologus  und  andere 
mittelalterliche  Plaudereien  uber  das  Briiten  des  Vogels  Strauss 
(M.  Goldstaub).  Pp.  vi,  477.  Price  8  M. 

K.  Feyerabend,  “Taschenworterbuch  der  hebraischen  und  deut- 
schen  Sprache  zu  den  gelesensten  Teilen  des  Alten  Testaments  ” 
(Berlin,  Langenscheidt).  Pp.  viii,  306.  Price  2  M. 

A.  Frankl-Grun,  “Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Ungarisch-Brod  nebst 
Biographien  von  R.  Moses  Peris,  P.  Singer,  A.  Jellinek,  P.  J.  Frankl, 
etc.”  (Vienna,  Waizner). 

M.  Fresco,  “Morceaux  choisis  tires  de  la  Bible”  (Paris,  Picard). 
Part  II :  the  Former  Prophets.  Price  60  L. 

—  Relations  sur  les  ecoles  de  l’Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

J.  Freudenthal,  “Uber  den  Text  der  Lucas’schen  Biographie 
Spinozas”  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie,  Leipzig,  Voigtlander).  Vol. 
126,  Part  II.  Pp.  189-208. 

I.  Friedlaender,  “Dubnow’s  Theory  of  Jewish  Nationalism” 
(New  York,  The  “  Maccabaean  ”).  An  Address,  reprinted  from  the 
Maccabcean.  Pp.  40. 

J.  Furst,  “Illustr.  Fiinf  Bucher  Moses”  (Prague,  Pascheles).  New 
edition.  German  translation  and  notes ;  230  illustrations.  Price  6  FI. 

A.  GalgOczi,  “  Der  Wunderrabbi  ”  (Galgocz).  Drama  of  Jewish 
life  in  NE.  Hungaiy.  Pp.  165. 

S.  Gelbhaus,  “Propheten  und  Psalmisten”  (Vienna).  Price  1.50  M. 

W.  Gesenius,  “  Hebraisches  und  aramaisches  Handworterbuch 
iiber  das  Alte  Testament”  (Leipzig,  Vogel).  Edited  by  H.  Zimmern 
and  F.  Buhl.  Fourteenth  edition.  Pp.  xvi,  932.  Price  18  M. 

L.  Ginzberg,  “The  Talmud  Student.  A  Lecture”  (Baltimore, 
“Jewish  Comment”  Publishing  Co.).  Pp.  32. 

Z.  Goldman,  ITlVOn  'D'lS  pQ&Tl  (Jerusalem).  Pp.  100. 

S.  G.  Green,  “The  Encyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible”  (New 
York).  Pp.  832.  Price  85. 

M.  Grossberg,  n'jyn  rtaio  (Lemberg). 

L.  Grunhut,  n'nna  'n  mn  3UD  (Jerusalem,  Luncz). 

Critical  text,  German  translation,  Notes. 
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M.  Grunwald,  “  Mitteilungen  zur  jiidischen  Volkskunde,  Heft 
XVI  ”  (Berlin,  Calvary). 

D.  Gunzburg  and  V.  Stassoff,  “  Ornementation  des  anciens  mss. 
hebreux  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  Publique  de  St-Petersbourg  ” 
(Berlin).  With  26  coloured  plates.  Price  120  M. 

T.  Haering,  “Das  Verstandnis  der  Bibel  in  der  Entwicklung  der 
Menschheit  ”  (Tubingen,  Schniirlen).  Pp.  34. 

s.  Hakham,  Ynmo  rtaya  onn  101122  Nnpi  min 
(Jerusalem,  Luncz). 

—  nnox  rbio  by  OW  mnn  TDBn  (the  same).  Persian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Targum  Sheni,  read  in  Synagogue  in  Bokhara  on  Sabbaths 
Shekalim  and  Zachor  before  the  afternoon  service. 

E.  Halevi,  nVUK  by  D^VTI  nitron  n;ny  (Palestine). 

M.  Haller,  “  Religion,  Recht  und  Sitte  in  den  Genesis-Sagen  ” 
(Bern,  Grunau).  Pp.  iii,  160.  Price  2.80  M. 

A.  Harkavy,  Nynm  'x  120  Qmn’n  "n  (Wiina,  Jude- 

lewitz).  Social  and  religious  life  in  Nahardea:  Notes  and  additions 
by  A.  H.  Price  2  M. 

I.  Harris,  “  The  Jewish  Year  Book”  (London,  Greenberg). 

P.  Haupt,  “Ecclesiastes”  (The  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Baltimore,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Vol.  XXVI.  Pp.  125-171). 

J.  Hehn,  “  Hymnen  und  Gebete  an  Marduk  ”  (Beitrage  zur 
Assyriologie,  1905,  5,  3,  pp.  279-400). 

M.  Heilpern,  bxo")  D'TI  '1  mo  *  *  *  D nyp  KUO  (Jerusalem), 
Pp.  76. 

S.  Herner,  “Israels  Profeter  ”  (Lund,  Ohlsson).  Pp.  51. 

M.  Herschel,  “  Im  Tale  Saron.  Gedichte  jiidisch-religiosen  Inlialts, 
sowie  hebraische  Gebete,  Lieder,  Spriiche  und  Bibelstiicke  in  freier 
poetischer  Ubertragung  ”  (Berlin,  Poppelauer).  Pp.  xv,  318. 

H.  J.  Heyes,  “  Bibel  und  Aegypten.  Abraham  und  seine  Nach- 
kommen  in  Aegypten.  I :  Genesis  12-41  ”  (Diss.,  Bonn).  Pp.  xvi,  31. 

H.  Hildesheimer,  Reprint  of  an  essay  on  the  Shechita  question 
(Schachtfrage  ”)  from  the  “  Blatter  fiir  das  hohere  Schulwesen.” 

J.  M.  Hillesum,  “  Waar  werd  Menasseh  ben  Israel  geboren?” 
(Amsterdam,  Reprint  from  “  Central  Blad  voor  Israelieten”).  Pp.  8. 
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Holy  Land,  the  (London,  Owen).  An  Album  of  Ten  Scenes. 
Price  15.  6 d.  net. 

H.  Hopfl,  “Die  hohere  Bibelkritik,  Studie  fiber  die  moderne 
rationalistiscbe  Bibelwissenscliaft  ”  (Paderborn,  Schoningh).  Second 
edition.  Price  3  Mk. 

—  “  Das  Buck  der  Bucher  ”  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder).  Pp.  xiv,  284. 
Price  2.80  M. 

B.  Jacob,  “Der  Pentateuch,  exegetisch-kritisclie  Forschungen ” 
(Leipzig,  Veit).  I.  Chronology;  II.  The  Genealogies;  III.  The 
Sanctuary ;  IV.  Festivals  and  their  Offerings.  Two  plates :  the 
breastplate  of  Aaron  and  plan  of  the  Sanctuary.  Pp.  viii,  412. 
Price  12  M. 

G.  Jahn,  “Das  Buch  Ezechiel  auf  Grund  der  Septuaginta 
hergestellt,  ubersetzt  und  kritisch  erklart  ”  (Leipzig,  Pfeiffer).  Pp.  xx, 
363.  Price  16  M. 

A.  Jeremias,  “Alter  Orient  und  Alttestamentler ”  (Theol.  Litbl., 
I905>  PP-  337-3 49)- 

Jewish  Literary  Annual  (London,  1905).  Published  for  the 
Union  of  Jewish  Literary  Societies  (London,  127  Middlesex  St., 
Aldgate,  E.).  Contents :  Anglo-Jewish  Literary  Ability  (L.  Wolf) ; 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue  (S.  Levy);  the  Jew,  a  psychological 
Study  (Buena  Pool)  ;  the  Beni-Israel  of  India  (S.  R.  Samuel) ;  the 
Optimism  of  the  Bible  (D.  Wasserzug).  Reports.  Pp.  viii,  139.  Price 
is.  net. 

M.  Joseph,  “The  Prayer  Book”  (London,  Jewish  Study  Society). 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book  delivered  to  the  Jewish 
Study  Society  during  the  Winter  of  1904-5.  Pp.  63. 

L.  Kahn,  “  Poeme-Cantate  dedie  a  la  Patrie”  (Brussels,  Van 
Dantzig).  Hebrew  and  French.  Pp.  14+12. 

H.  Kalischer,  {TV  JIBUTI  (Berlin).  Hebrew,  translated  into 
German  by  Popper.  Second  edition.  Pp.  100.  Price  2.50  M. 

G.  Karpeles,  “  Literarisches  Wanderbuch  ”  (Berlin,  Allgemeiner 
Verein  fur  Deutsche  Literatur).  Neue  Folge.  Slavische  Wanderungen. 

J.  Kauffmann,  “  Frankfurter  Israel.  Volkskalender,  1905-6.” 
Calendar;  two  stories  by  A.  Katz;  a  directory  of  Jewish  hotels. 
(Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann.)  Price  35  Pf. 

C.  F.  Kent,  “  Israel’s  Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives  ” 
(London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Forms  second  volume  of  the  author's 
“Student’s  Old  Testament.”  Contents  of  present  volume:  (I)  The 
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origin  and  present  literary  form  of  the  O.T.  historical  and  biographical 
narrators;  (II)  The  earlier  histories  and  biographies  incorporated  in 
Samuel  and  Kings;  (III)  The  Chronicler’s  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Judah  and  the  Temple ;  (IY)  Original  sources  and  historical  value  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah ;  (Y)  The  Records  of  the  Maccabean  Age ;  and  (YI) 
Recovery  of  the  original  text  of  the  historical  books.  With  maps 
and  chronological  chart.  Pp.  xxxi,  506.  Price  12s.  net. 

H.  Klauber,  “  Hochzeits- Album  ”  (Ober-Cerekve). 

S.  Klein,  D1X  DD5SO  (M.  Sziget,  Wider  u.  Rosenthal).  Twenty-two 
Mishnaic  sections,  punctuated  and  translated  into  Jewish-German. 
Pp.  107. 

I.  Klein,  '131  rf'W  pn¥'  (Szatmar).  Price  3  K. 

P.  Kleinert,  “  Die  Profeten  Israels  in  sozialer  Beziehung  ” 
(Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  Pp.  v,  168.  Price  3.50  M. 

R.  Knopf,  “Das  nachapostolische  Zeitalter  :  Geschichte  der  christ- 
lichen  Gemeinden  vom  Beginn  der  Flavierdynastie  bis  zum  Ende 
Hadrians”  (Tubingen,  Mohr).  Parti  deals  with  “Das  Christentum 
auf  dem  Boden  des  jiidischen  Yolkstum  ” ;  paragraph  3  of  Part  III 
“Die  Christen  und  die  judische  Diaspora”;  par.  7,  “Die  Ausein- 
andersetzung  mit  dem  Judentum.”  Price  9  M. 

J.  Koberle,  “  Siinde  und  Gnade  im  religiosen  Leben  des  Yolkes 
Israel  bis  auf  das  Christentum”  (Munich,  Beck).  Pp.  viii,  685. 

E.  Koenig,  “  Der  altere  Prophetismus  bis  auf  die  Heldengestalten 
von  Elia  und  Elisa  ”  (Gr.  Lichterfelde,  Runge).  Pp.  46.  Price  60  Pf. 

—  “1st  die  Mesa-Inschrift  ein  Falsifikat?”  (Z.D.M.G.,  LIX,  2. 
Pp.  233-251). 

W.  Kratzenstein,  “Das  Alte  Testament  in  der  Untersekunda ” 
(Magdeburg).  Programm.  Pp.  69. 

J.  Krauskopf,  “  Message  to  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  3, 
1905.”  Pp.  28. 

J.  L.  Landau,  “  Festrede  zur  Schiller-Feier  ”  (Johannisburg, 
Michaelis).  Pp.  12. 

L.  Landau,  “  £pitre  historique  du  R.  Scherira  Gaon”  (Anvers, 
L.  Bary.  Dated  1904,  but  just  issued).  Introduction,  French  trans¬ 
lation  and  notes.  Pp.  xlii  +  90. 

L.  Lanier,  “  L’Asie,  Choix  de  lectures  de  geographie  ”  (Paris, 
E.  Belin).  Eighth  edition.  Syria  and  Palestine  occupy  pp.  269-418. 
pP.  xi,  618.  Price  6.50  fr. 
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M.  Lazarus,  “  Lebenserinnerungen  von  Moritz  Lazarus,  bearbeitet 
von  Nabida  Lazarus  und  A.  Leicht  ”  (Berlin,  Reimer).  Pp.  circa  600. 

Y.  M.  Leiner,  D “HD  (Warsaw,  Landau).  Pp.  xvii,  94. 

M.  Lerner,  «n  Gutachten  von  Rabbinern  aller  Lander  iiber 
Exbumierungen  und  Ascbenurnenbeisetzungen  auf  judiscben  Fried- 
hofen  (Berlin,  Poppelauer).  2.40  Mk. 

—  “  Zwei  Fragen  uber  Exbumierung  ”  (Berlin,  Poppelauer). 
Price  60  Pf. 

I.  Levi,  “  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives”  (Paris,  Durlacber).  Vol.  L, 
No.  100,  April-June,  1905.  Contents:  A.  Biichler,  “LaKetouba  cbez 
les  Juifs  du  Nord  de  l’Afrique  a  l’epoque  desGueonim”;  I.  Goldziber, 
“  Melanges  judeo-arabes  ”  ;  S.  Poznanski,  “Quelques  donnees  nouvelles 
sur  Isaac  ibn  Baroun  ” ;  I.  Levi,  “Fragments  d’un  glossaire  bebreu- 
fran9ais,”  “Revue  bibliographique,  1904-5”;  Hoffmann’s  “  Mecbilta 
de  Rabbi  S.  b.  Jocbai  ”  ;  E.  Adler,  “  Les  Marranes  sous  Philippe  IV  ”  ; 
M.  Ginsburger,  “Les  Juifs  de  Metz sousl’ancien  regime  ”  ;  M.  Lambert, 
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“  JEWISH  MYSTICISM.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  Prize  of  £200  is  offered  by  Mr.  C.  Gf.  Montefiore  for  the  best 
book  on  “Jewish  Mysticism.” 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  writer, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  combine  historical 
or  philosophical  method  with  religious  purpose.  The  quotations, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  Jewish  Mystical  writers  of  all  ages,  should 
be  extensive ;  they  should  be  selected  mainly  for  their  religious 
interest  and  value,  but  this  must  not  interfere  with  an  exact  and 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  should  deal  critically  with 
the  history  and  the  development  of  mystical  ideas  in  Judaism.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  divide  the  work  into  two  parts — the  first 
containing  a  critical  and  systematic  survey  of  the  subject,  the 
second  consisting  of  passages  from  Jewish  Mystical  writers.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  quotations,  the  book  should  contain  not  less  than  70,000 
and  not  more  than  90,000  words :  it  may  be  written  in  English, 
French,  or  German.  Any  work  in  German  must  be  in  Roman 
characters  or  typewritten :  the  latter  alternative  is  preferable  in  all 
three  languages,  and  in  any  case  only  one  side  of  the  paper  may 
be  used. 

MSS.  should  be  sent,  not  later  than  October  31,  1907,  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  St.  Martin  St., 
London,  W.),  with  whom  the  award  will  rest.  The  Prize  will  not  be 
given  unless  a  work  of  sufficient  merit  is  presented.  The  successful 
author  must  undertake  to  prepare  his  MS.  for  publication  within  six 
months  after  the  award. 
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THE  KARAITE  LITERARY  OPPONENTS  OF 
SAADIAH  GAON  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

The  literary  campaign  that  Saadiah,  first  among  the 
Rabbanites,  started  against  the  Karaites,  and  whose  exter¬ 
nal  history  I  have  attempted  to  trace  in  this  Review  1, 
found  the  foe  ready  to  join  battle.  There  arose  a  complete 
array  of  Karaite  scholars,  who,  either  in  special  writings, 
or  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  works,  repelled  the 
attacks  of  Saadiah  with  energy.  But  they  were  not 
content  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  They  speedily 
assumed  an  offensive  attitude,  and  endeavoured,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  to  overthrow  the  arguments 
and  proofs  advanced  by  Saadiah  in  support  of  the  Oral 
Law.  A  disagreeable  element  in  the  campaign  is  the 
personal  abuse  into  which  the  controversy  often  degene¬ 
rated  :  objective  treatises  are  marred  by  regrettable 
recrimination.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  both  parties  sinned,  although  perhaps  the  Karaites 
sinned  the  more  deeply. 

The  controversy  initiated  by  Saadiah’s  activity  did  not 
cease  with  his  death.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  Gaon 
alone,  but  drew  within  its  range  the  whole  of  Rabbinism. 
Henceforth  polemics  form  a  principal  feature  of  Karaite 

1  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  238-76.  For  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  that  essay  see 
end  of  the  present  series  of  articles. 
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literature :  they  inspire  Karaism  with  fresh  life,  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  its  literature  in  a  very  great 
measure.  In  truth,  the  polemical  element  existed  in  the 
very  nature  of  Karaism.  The  latter  was  a  product  of 
opposition  and  revolt  against  the  principles  of  Rabbinism, 
and  hence  its  progress  depended  upon  strife.  Personal 
attacks  were  not  unknown  even  in  its  very  early  days,  for 
'Anan  is  said  to  have  prescribed  the  reading  on  every  New 
Moon  of  Psalm  lxxiv,  because,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  an 
allusion,  especially  in  verses  4  and  8,  against  the  Rabba- 
nites 1.  Still,  polemics  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  oldest 
writings  of  the  Karaites,  which,  by  the  way,  are  still 
accessible  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  It  was  not  till  the 
advent  of  Saadiah  that  their  polemics  assumed  a  tone  of 
bitterness  and  occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in  their 
literary  activity,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  controversial 
medley  was  the  figure  of  the  Gaon.  I  now  propose  giving 
a  bibliographical  survey  of  this  literature  down  to  modern 
times.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
practice  of  the  Karaites  to  repeat  one  another  consciously, 
and  often  to  copy  one  another  verbally,  is  pursued  to  a  still 
greater  degree  in  their  polemical  treatises.  The  controversy 
carried  on  against  the  Rabbanites  in  general  and  against 
Saadiah  in  particular  was  for  them  a  necessary  of  life,  upon 
which  they  continuously  drew  as  their  main  resource. 
Hence,  even  at  a  time  when  all  spiritual  life  in  their  midst 
had  been  stifled,  they  still  roused  themselves,  and  brought 
forth  their  rusty  weapons  to  attack  the  execrated  Fayumite. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  earliest  Karaite  controversy  directed 
against  Saadiah  is  given  by  Sahl  b.  Masliah  in  his  polemical 
work  nrDin  We  there  read  :  nro  DnSDni  .  .  , 

1  Another  statement  of  'Anan,  reported  by  Moses  Taku,  most  probably 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  legend.  'Anan  is  said  to  have  wished  that  he 
could  contain  within  himself  all  the  learned  Rabbis,  so  that  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  sword  he  might  be  able  to  slay  them  all  with  himself.  See 
B.  E.  J.,  XLV,  201-2, 

2  Communicated  by  Steinschneider,  Catal.  Lugd.,  p.  403,  and  Pinsker, 
rvr;iDip  ’iD'ipb,  p.  37.  The  variants  are  unimportant. 
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^  Drift  -inxi  tnpft  fta  by  n'  nnn n  vra  DN'sin  xi?  (n'iyo  b"-\) 
pc^a  vby  2m  Dnn'  p  pft5>p  pi  i^ra  vby  2m)  nw  p  T3 
'jn  T3  mao  1^23  inift  nnai  ncki  sew  nro  by  tnpn 
nnftDftD  d'piisj  Qnn*n  nini^n  \n'bv  inw  Dipfti  Dipft  b22  anpft 
'by  pi  'baaijK  jnwn  13K  new  103  nn-in  Dnaon  D'yift: 
nmta  pn  'by  uki  o'nn  p  jnun  nnn'  pi  iwo  p  pi  pen  p 
'i3i  DnE  nnsD  mani?  nm^n  'nana  fts  D3i  dd^iti  “  The  writings 
that  Saadiah  composed  against  the  Karaites  did  not  leave 
his  possession  throughout  his  life.  But  one  work  fell  into 
the  hand's~of  Ben  Mashiah,  and  he  replied  to  it  during 
Saadiah’s  lifetime.  Similarly  Salmon  b.  Jeroham  wrote 
against  him  in  Hebrew  and  refuted  his  statement,  beginning 
with  the  words  DftKI  'bwo  NEW  1.  But  not  until  the  death 
of  Saadiah  did  his  writings  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Karaites  in  various  places,  and  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
convincing  arguments  in  a  number  of  works.  Among  the 
authors  of  the  latter  were  Abu-l-Tajjib,  known  as  al-Jebeli, 
'Ali  b.  Hasan,  Ben  Mashiah,  Ben  Jeroham,  known  as  Ibn 
Buheim,  Abu  'Ali  Hasan  al-Basri,  and  others.  I  also  have 
written  a  reply  against  his  contentions,”  &c. 

But  this  list  is  not  complete.  We  miss,  for  example,  of 
Saadiah’s  contemporaries,  so  important  a  writer  as  Qir- 
qisani ;  and  even  granting  that  Sahl  mentions  only  those 
who  composed  special  polemical  treatises  against  the  Gaon, 
we  still  miss  Isaac  b.  'Ali,  &c.  But  what  sense  is  there  in 
the  assertion  that  Saadiah  throughout  his  life  did  not 
publish  his  polemical  writings  against  the  Karaites  ?  He 
did  not  compose  them  for  purely  literary  purposes,  but 
wished  by  their  means  to  counteract  the  increasing  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Karaites.  Hence,  had  he  suppressed  his 
writings  his  intention  would  have  been  quite  frustrated. 
The  statements  of  Sahl  are  therefore  to  be  treated  with 

1  A  chapter  of  Salmon’s  controversial  work  actually  begins  with  the 
words  (Pinsker,  p.  18) :  -ra^n  p  mns  rrcom  .  .  .  mvro  ’nzn  mrc  mix 
7i3i  n-nnxi  ’V©o  xtn.  Perhaps  we  should  read  here  also  :  x©x  itd  ■vox  bs 

rmrrxi. 
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caution.  His  order,  too,  I  would  rather  not  follow,  but 
propose  to  give  in  chronological  sequence  all  the  Karaite 
literary  opponents  of  Saadiah  known  to  me,  including  also 
those  who  only  indulged  in  occasional  controversy  against 
him.  In  any  case,  this  sequence  cannot  be  quite  exact, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  no  data  respecting  the  lives  of  many 
Karaite  authors,  or  the  data  extant  are  much  confused  and 
mutually  contradictory,  or,  finally,  they  are  fabricated 
intentionally.  In  order  to  make  this  survey  clear,  therefore, 
I  shall  enumerate  these  authors  according  to  the  centuries 
in  which  they  lived. 


Tenth  Century. 

1.  Ben  Zuta  (or  Zita).  This  otherwise  little  known 
Karaite,  whose  full  name  was  Abu-l-Surri 1  b.  Z.,  probably 
lived  in  Egypt,  and  disputed  with  Saadiah  only  by  word 
of  mouth,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  literary  opponents.  If  he  did  live  in  Egypt,  he  must 
have  disputed  with  Saadiah  whilst  the  latter  was  still  very 
young.  The  substance  of  his  polemical  utterances,  which 
are  only  known  from  references  in  Ibn  Ezra,  has  already 
been  fully  dealt  with  in  my  Miscellen  uber  Saadja ,  II2,  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred. 

2.  Ibn  Saqaweihi  (or  Saqtlje),  one  of  the  oldest  Karaite 

authors,  about  whose  personality  we  likewise  know  no¬ 
thing  3.  He  composed  an  anti-rabbinical  work  bearing  the 
title  3WD,  “  Book  of  Shameful  Things  ”  (i.  e.  of  the 

Rabbanites),  which  consisted  of  the  following  ten  sections  : 


1  As  Steinschneider  rightly  remarks  (Z.f.  E.  B.,  VI,  184),  nobN  can  only 
correspond  to  the  Arabic  .  But  then  it  must  be  transcribed  al- 

Surri  (and  not,  as  hitherto,  al-Sari),  see  Sujuti,  “De  nominibus  relativis 
ed.  Veth.,”  p.  136:  (Jjii l>  In  Jew. 

Encycl .,  V,  105  a,  ben  Z.  has  the  forename  “Eleazar  ”  ! 

3  Monatsschrift ,  XLI,  203-12.  Cf.  also  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  256,  and  R.  J.,  loc.  cit., 
193-4. 

9  See  Steinschneider,  Die  arab.  Liter,  d.  Juden,  pp.  45  and  281,  no.  56 
(also  my  Zur  jiidisch-arabischen  Litteratur ,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  40). 
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(1)  on  the  unity  of  God1 ;  (2)  on  a  branch  of  the  Sabbath 
laws,  viz.  the  kindling  of  lights  ;  (3)  on  another  branch  of 
these  laws,  viz.  on  presents  (or,  on  irrigation  on  Sabbath) ; 
(4)  on  the  determination  of  the  New  Moon  ;  (5)  on  the  rule 
nDD  i"*n  xb  (hence  on  the  validity  of  Dehijot ) ;  (6)  on  leap- 
year  ;  (7)  on  the  prescriptions  respecting  forbidden  fat ; 
(8)  on  forbidden  degrees  of  relationship  ;  (9)  on  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  respecting  menstruation  ;  and  (10)  on  pollution 
(np  bjn).  This  work  was  preceded,  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  a  polemic  against  the  Mishna,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  latter  cannot  be  of  divine  origin.  Ibn 
Saqaweihi  maintained  therein,  with  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  first  four  chapters,  that  the  later  Rabbis  had 
erred  in  equal  measure  with  the  earlier  ones  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  six  chapters,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
here  the  later  Rabbis  had  deviated  from  the  earlier  ones, 
and  he  sought  to  confirm  this  by  proofs  from  the  Talmud. 

The  work  of  Ibn  Saqaweihi  thus  comprised  the  entire 
scope  of  the  controversy  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites, 
dealing  both  with  theological  matters  (anthropomorphism) 
as  well  as  with  matters  of  Halakha  (Sabbath  and  festival 
laws,  calendar  science,  and  laws  of  diet,  marriage,  and 
cleanliness)  ;  and  we  should  have  had  before  us  not  a 
mere  reply  but  an  independent  anti -rabbinical  work  (the 
oldest  of  its  kind) 2.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
work  was  the  result  of  Saadiah’s  activity,  so  that  it  rightly 
belongs  to  the  category  of  works  dealt  with  in  this  study. 

This  section  must  be  the  source  of  Ibn  S&qaweihi’s  opinion,  quoted 
by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  np'-irnN  nbtfpo,  that  'm  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  2  does 
not  mean  “to  be  silent”  but  “to  be  similar”  (quoted  by  Harkavy  in  his 
Notes  to  the  Russian  translation  of  Graetz ,  vol.  VI,  p.  ci) :  yn  irncs  ipbt  .  .  . 
rmcnba  ’irra  ’Vn  rvncbN  p  m  bao  msD  3b ’m  b*?  D'nbN  m©  ’E 

'nn  ’bwn  nb  rmu  ab  p  (Jes.  lxii.  7)  ib  ’m  unn  bui  CN’pbN  id  p  nb  5-i5e 
ncE^b  nsro  'e  nin  n’ipND  p  *pp  Dbttnv. 

2  Everything  points  to  the  positive  inference  that  Ibn  Saqaweihi  was 
a  Karaite  and  not  a  sectarian  sui  generis ,  as  Firkowitsch  (see  Gottlober, 
Dwpn  rvnbinb  mp2,  p.  149)  asserts.  Moses  ibn  Ezra  (see  Harkavy,  ibid., 
p.  c,  and  z':xp;  dj  D'\znn,  VII,  33)  places  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Hivi 
al-Balkhi. 
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Express  testimony  to  this  effect  is  given  by  al-Hiti,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ibn  Saqaweihi’s  work,  in 
the  following  words 1 :  by)  pxaniw  by  fi k  rn  JTlpD  pi 

nnubm  iv^ni  2  rmjytai  a’aaiw  iwS>ni>K  ^ 

Dr6pJ  This  is  the  conclusion  also  to  be  derived 

from  the  fact  that  Saadiah,  in  his  polemical  work  (about  to 
be  mentioned)  against  Ibn  Saqaweihi,  already  alludes  to  his 
principal  work  against  the  Karaites,  the  3.  It 

is,  therefore,  probable  that  Ibn  Saqaweihi  also  had  before 
him  many  polemical  writings  of  Saadiah4,  which  now 
provoked  him  to  a  counter-attack. 

Of  this  polemical  work  of  Saadiah,  which  bore  the  title 
mpND  ps  by  nWD,  and  of  which  only  a  few  single 

quotations  were  known  hitherto  5,  some  extensive  fragments 
have  now  been  discovered.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
early  part6,  contains  the  information  about  Ibn  Saqaweihi’s 
work  given  above,  as  well  as  a  paid  of  the  refutation  of 
the  first  chapter,  namely,  the  reproach  that  the  Talmudists 
anthropomorphized  the  Deity 7.  A  more  extensive  frag- 

1  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  435.  Cf.  ibid.,  X,  253,  note  3,  and  Z.  f.  H.  B.,  II,  79. 

3  On  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (i.  e.  on  the  controversy  respecting  mn^rj 
men)  Ibn  Saqaweihi  had  no  special  section,  but  he  doubtless  dealt 
incidentally  with  this  important  theme  in  another  section.  Saadiah’s 
views  on  this  matter  were  preserved  at  the  end  of  his  r’nnbN  naro .  See 
J.  Q.  R.,  XVI,  102-5. 

3  In  the  fragment  soon  to  be  mentioned,  ed.  Hirschfeld  (J.  Q.  R.,  XVI, 
109).  It  is  thus  established  anew  that  the  controversial  work  against 
Ibn  Saqaweihi  formed  a  separate  work  of  Saadiah,  and  that  therefore  the 
correction  is  necessary  in  the  words  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra :  iro  b"t  pwn 
cvnp'ENn  mpo  p  by  v,mTnyni[i]  ;man  iedi  ;  resp.  (in  Arab,  original)  :  pi  ip 
rrDE:b  rrNSBbN  i«m  inas  rmpND  p  'by  rm  'c[i]  r’onb«  into  'D  b":  jini  nnyo  ini, 
see  ibid.,  p.  100,  note  1. 

4  Above  all  his  controversial  work  against  'Anan,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  915.  See  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  241. 

5  Collected  by  me,  ibid.,  252  seq. 

6  Edited  by  Harkavy  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Library,  ibid.,  XIII, 
662  seq.  (partly  also  ibid.,  XVI,  112).  Cf  also  R.  E.  J.,  XL,  88. 

7  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  with  Harkavy  (p.  667,  note  2)  that  the 
quotation  from  Saadiah  in  Judah  b.  Barzilai’s  Commentary  on  Jesira,  p.  20, 
is  perhaps  likewise  taken  from  the  polemical  work  against  Ibn  Saqaweihi 
(so  that  J,  Q.  R.,  X,  255  should  be  corrected). 
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ment  (consisting  of  six  leaves) 1  contains  the  refutation  of 
the  sixth  chapter  (on  leap-year  ;  the  beginning  is  missing 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject),  the  seventh  (on  the  fat  tail,  rv^x,  the  use  of 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  Karaites,  as  opposed  to  the 
Kabbanites,  see  Steinschneider-Festschvift ,  p.  203,  n.  3), 
and  of  the  ninth  chapter  (on  menstruation  ;  the  conclusion 
is  missing).  The  refutation  of  the  eighth  chapter  (on 
forbidden  degrees  of  relationship)  was  thus  not  included 
in  the  work 2,  probably  because  Saadiah  composed  a 
separate  treatise  on  this  subject 3.  Still  another  frag¬ 
ment4,  in  which  the  objections  against  the  Mishna  are 
refuted,  is  perhaps  likewise  an  offshoot  of  the  work  against 
Ibn  Saqaweihi,  as  the  latter  (as  we  saw  above)  attacked 
the  Mishna  in  his  own  polemical  writing,  and  Saadiah 
expressly  states  that  he  will  follow  up  the  refutation  of 
the  first  four  chapters  with  a  defence  of  the  Mishna  5.  In 
this  fragment  Saadiah  does  not  address  his  words  to  a 
particular  person,  as  in  the  other  two,  but  speaks  of  “  those 
people  ”6. 

The  treatment  that  Saadiah  accorded  to  Ibn  Saqaweihi 
in  his  work  was  not  very  generous.  He  usually  calls  him 

1  Edited  by  Hirschfeld  from  the  Cambridge  Geniza,  J.  Q.  R.,  XVI, 
105-12.  That  this  fragment  belongs  to  the  polemical  work  against 
Ibn  Saqaweihi  is  shown  by  the  contents  here  presented,  which  corre¬ 
spond  exactly  to  the  order  of  the  sections  in  the  work  of  Ibn  Saqaweihi. 

2  This  follows  expressly  from  Saadiah’s  words  (p.  no,  1.  15)  :  isi 

n;no-<p  kito  Nrby  win  'nba  (r.  n-ioabN)  nioNbN  Sbs  p  a'NiaNbN 

■ps  aNnabN  Dsnn 'm  rrpNa[bN]  iba  r n®3  JN  '222'D  pun  np  so  wcirm.  On  the 

division  of  the  ten  sections  of  Ibn  Saqaweihi  into  four  and  six,  see  above. 

3  Steinschneider’s  doubts  (loc.  cit.,  p.  49,  no.  8)  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  work  seem  to  me  to  be  unfounded.  Cf.  my  Zur  jiid.-arab.  Litter p.  42, 
and  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  the  present  series  of  articles. 

4  Likewise  edited  by  Harkavy,  loc.  eit.,  656-7. 

5  See  p.  663,  1.  7  from  bottom  :  2M2N  ;bN  nin  bap  (nnpND  pN  '«)  oipi  .  .  . 
Sbw  bap  cnpa  jn  -]bibc  .  .  .  mro  p  Nn:N  bap'  pa  n:u.'ob«  'by  pob» 
hn'In  ibN  noni  Nn: o  nci  n*raNbN  nin  >3  pbyn  no  yyiob  n:\robN  -oi  nviabN  2N12N 
n:tmb«  nnxb  ONannN  bap  n'D  na  y:ra  no  Nn'by  tins  b'NiNbN . 

6  See  p.  656,  1.  7  from  bottom  :  'by  *na  p:ys’  DipbN  'biNn  n’Ni 
pN  n:\yobN. 
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“  the  ignoramus  ”  Kin),  or  “  novice  ”  Nin),  or 

“  that  fellow  ”  (5>ih!?X  N*in,  Nin),  applying  to  him  the 

verses  Psalm  xxxi.  19,  Prov.  xviii.  3,  and  Job  xiii.  5.  He 
says  that  he  has  rightly  called  his  work  rrK¥S?K  3WD, 
because  he  has  revealed  in  it  only  his  own  shame  and 
confusion. 

Besides  being  mentioned  in  the  special  polemical  work, 
Ibn  Saqaweihi  is  referred  to  in  another  fragment,  the  author 
of  which,  according  to  Harkavy,  must  also  have  been 
Saadiah.  We  there  read1:  D'Kvi’K  |Kl  [iTiJpND  p  bxp 

jo  ...  v  n  ,  .  n  Nis  paMaoSw  an?  nb  ni',  i.  e.  “  did  not 
Ibn  Saqaweihi  maintain  that  one  who  is  fasting  may  drink 
scikanjabin  (a  sort  of  syrup  prepared  from  sour  wine),  as 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  medicine  ?  ” 

3.  Abti  Jtlsuf  Ja'qtLb  [b.  Isaac  b.  Shemaja?]  al-Qirqis&ni 
is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Karaite 
authorities,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  literary  impor¬ 
tance  has  only  become  known  in  recent  times2.  His 
chief  work  was  a  complete  commentary  about  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Pentateuch  not  bearing  on  law  mt?  '3 

Ta  vi  rimniw),  entitled  p'&or6to  panta  asro, 
“  Book  of  Beds  and  Gardens,”  which  had  as  introduction 
a  complete  compendium  of  law,  entitled  2NrD, 

Ip&oioiw,  “Book  of  Lights  and  Watch-towers.”  In  the 
former  work  the  date  of  composition,  Rabia'  II,  326  of  the 
Hegira  =  Adar  1249  contr.  (=  938),  is  expressly  given3  ; 
and  the  second  work,  too,  which  claims  our  chief  interest, 
was  composed,  according  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,  a  year  earlier,  i.  e. 
325  of  the  Hegira  (=  937) 4.  Qirqisani  was  accordingly 

1  Woschod,  January,  1900,  p.  83. 

2  Steinschneider  details  the  literature  on  him,  loc.  cit.,  §  43  (supple¬ 
mented  in  my  Zur  jiid.-arab.  Litter .,  p.  48).  In  these  places  everything 
is  enumerated  that  has  hitherto  been  edited  of  the  works  of  Qirqisani. 

3  See  Neubauer,  Med.  Jew.  Giron.,  II,  249,  1.  7  from  bottom  :  kind  .  . . 

-ins  ’3D  p  iS©  fine  ’Sn  nrtoii  nrnorcbN  ’:d ’m  ’od  -jVi  %  ppya 

m  in©  mi  tin  -in©  ’D  "jbii  narobN  Nin  on  nydi .  .  .  ©£ri  . 
Cf.  also  Firkowitsch,  n©n  m,  p.  21. 

*  J.Q.  R.,  IX,  432 :  ns^yn  y-iyn  nA  rn  wcp-ipbs  pny'  p  spy' 
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a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  but  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  his 
name  has  not  been  found  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Gaon.  Harkavy,  indeed,  conjectures  1  that  the  quotations 
from  Saadiah  found  in  Jehuda  b.  Barzilai’s  Jesira  com¬ 
mentary,  are  taken  from  a  work  directed  against  Qirqisani. 
But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Jehuda  b.  Barzilai  had 
before  him  the  polemical  work  against  Ibn  Saqaweihi 2, 
especially  as  only  one  of  the  Agadot,  but  not  the  second  3, 
defended  by  Saadiah,  is  cited  by  Qirqisani.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  yet  be  proved  that  Saadiah  may  have  known  the 
writings  of  his  younger  Karaite  contemporary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Qirqisani  often  quotes  Saadiah  and  controverts 
him  4 ;  but  unfortunately  only  a  single  long  passage  6  from 
the  “  Book  of  Beds  ”  and  a  few  chapters  from  the  “  Book 
of  Lights  ”  have  hitherto  been  published.  Still,  I  shall 
adduce  here  all  the  passages  known  to  me. 

The  Pentateuch  commentary  exists  in  a  longer  and  a 
shorter  version,  and  there  are  fragments  of  both  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  pub¬ 
lished  passage  from  the  longer  version,  which  deals  with 
chronology,  there  is  an  anonymous  rejoinder  to  Saadiah. 
After  stating  that  the  Bible  in  dealing  with  large  numbers 
of  years  often  omits  smaller  ones,  e.  g.  one  or  two  years, 
the  writer  concludes :  qrp  p  nrvirai  nuy^s  Din  rta  sin  'si 
rhsaijs  nin  *5>s  nnsi  pD  ^y  ni'  D^syi’s  pbi  Sjis  ms  nnp  ms 
“  From  all  this  may  be  inferred  the  futility  of  the  * Ibbuv 
(i.  e.  of  the  permanent  calendar)  and  the  confusion  of  the 
one  who  has  maintained  that  the  calendar  is  very  ancient, 
and  that  its  rules  have  remained  the  same  since  the  creation 

fi-urM  rio  ’D  p'D  rvnTDu^  yrnci  rn*ran  jtpno'i  rpx  n:o  Both 

these  dates  do  not  agree,  and  we  must  correct  psam  into  and  r  I  o 

into  rro  (hence  p.  437,  note  1  must  be  rectified ;  in  min  loc.  cit.,  we 
rightly  have  1248,  Era  of  Contracts,  but  equally  wrongly  315  of  the 
Hegira). 

1  Introduction  to  Qirqisani,  p.  248.  2  See  above,  p.  214. 

3  Cf.  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  255.  4  Harkavy,  loc.  cit. 

5  See  Neubauer,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  also  my  Miscellen  uber  Saadja ,  III,  p.  9, 
note  1  (  =  Monatsschrift,  XLIV,  408,  note  2). 
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of  the  world.”  As  is  well  known,  this  was  the  theory  of 
Saadiah. 

In  the  Kitdb  al-  Anwar,  of  which  I  possess  several 
excerpts  in  manuscript  besides  those  printed,  there  are 
a  few  chapters  exclusively  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
Saadiah,  e.  g.  section  xi,  chap.  29,  on  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship,  and  section  xii,  chaps.  1 5-16,  on  the  use  of  the 
fat  tail  (rv^tf) 1.  Again,  in  other  passages  Saadiah  is  con¬ 
troverted  incidentally  (often  anonymously),  or  he  is  the 
chief  object  of  controversy:  e.  g.  section  ii,  chap.  13,  on 
Saadiah’s  theory  about  the  age  of  the  permanent  calendar 2 ; 
ibid.,  chaps.  14- 1 5  (partly  edited  in  Z.fH.B .,  Ill,  175),  on  the 
divinity  and  the  necessity  of  the  oral  law;  section  xi, 
chap.  30  (edited  in  the  Kaufmann-Geclenhbuch ,  p.  182; 
reprint,  p.  xiv),  on  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  niece ; 
section  xii,  chap.  7,  on  the  wrenching  off  of  a  fowl’s  head 
(np^D) 3 ;  ibid.,  chap.  10,  on  the  eating  of  dead  fish  (Saadiah’s 
name  is  not  mentioned  here,  cf.  Z.f.  H.  B.,  IV,  74) ;  ib., 
chaps.  20-1  (edited  loc.  cit.,  p.  1 84 ;  reprint,  p.  xvi)  on  the  use 
of  an  embryo,  &c.  Similarly,  according  to  Harkavy,  Saadiah 
and  his  polemical  work  against  'Anan  are  meant  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Kitdb  al-  Anwar,  the  section  and 
chapter  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  for  the  present4: 
E'i’nnbx  to  nyt  ;e  'h>  tti  joto-M  inn'  ;o  yya  nyr  ipi 

ik,  i-e.  “  A  Rabbanite  has  refuted  the  view  that  the 
prayers  are  to  consist  only  of  psalms,”  &c.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  a  prescription  of  'Anan,  who  endeavoured 
by  this  means  to  annul  the  hitherto  prevalent  order  of 
prayer,  because  the  latter  went  back  upon  tradition  5. 

1  See  the  headings  of  these  chapters  in  Steinschneider-Festschrift,  pp.  201, 
203. 

2  J.  Q.  R.,  XIII,  661  :  -ins  on  'Din  p  ■nns’bs  jn  Vip*  we'jn  ps  ipi 

DIN  p  noN  bip’ ;  hence  the  same  as  in  the  passage  just  mentioned  from  the 
Pentateuch  commentary. 

3  See  Steinschneider-Festschrift ,  p.  203,  note  1,  and  R.  i.  J.,  XLV,  196-7. 

4  See  Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  V,  107.  The  continuation  in  his  Otcherki , 
I,  52,  note  3. 

5  See,  e.  g.,  Gan  Eden,  fol.  71a;  Adder et  Elijahu,  rtban  p2,  chap.  5  (cf. 
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There  is  also  a  compendium  of  the  Kitdb  al-  Anwar  (Brit. 
Mus.  MS.,  Or. 2525,  Catalogue  II,  no.  588,  cf.  Steinschneider - 
Festschrift ,  p.  21 1),  containing  many  controversial  rejoinders 
to  Saadiah,  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  main 
work  :  e.  g.  on  the  science  of  the  calendar,  where  Saadiah’s 
name  is  not  expressly  mentioned  (fol.  44  a,  seqq. ;  see 
J.Q.R. ,  VIII,  686) ;  on  incest  (fol.  101  b,  similar  to  section 
xi,  chap.  29,  of  the  main  work  ;  the  passage  may  perhaps 
be  taken  from  Saadiah’s  treatise  on  this  subject,  see  above, 
p.  214) ;  on  the  idea  of  D^n  (fol.  137  b  ;  cf.  Z.f.  H.  B.,  IV, 
1 7  seq.),  &c. 

We  thus  see  that  Qirqisani  also  touches  on  all  the  points 
of  difference  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  It  must 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  of  all  the  older  Karaite  authors 
Qirqisani  is  most  deeply  versed  in  the  Talmudic  literature, 
and  that  his  polemics  are  calm  in  tone  and  objective  in 
character. 

[4.  Menahem  b*  Michael  b.  Joseph  is  the  author  of  a 
poem  with  commentary  on  the  laws  of  slaughtering 1,  in 
which  a  controversy  is  directed  quite  clearly  against 
a  Rabbanite  opponent.  The  superscription  of  this  poem 
reads:  'n  -un  'tnpn  Dro»  uan  rbm  maan  rnr 

nt3W  nnK  by  pnn  rv*nyD.  Pinsker  identifies  the  latter 
with  Saadiah  Gaon,  makes  Menahem  his  contemporary,  and 
maintains  that  Menahem  indulged  in  polemics  against  the 

also  Harkavy,  Stucl.  u.  Mitt.,  VIII,  1,  203).  In  another  passage  Qirqisani 
reproaches  the  Rabbanites  for  not  taking  prayers  [exclusively  ?]  from  the 
Psalms  (sect.  1,  chap.  3  ;  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  286 :  risbi'bs  iTDpcx  -pi  pi 
pH  on  msba  NDn  Nmbi'Si  mbrrn  ied  p).  A  sectarian,  Malik  al-Ramli, 
prescribed  that  Ps.  xxix  should  take  the  place  of  the  Eighteen  Benedic¬ 
tions,  probably  in  agreement  with  the  dictum  of  Hillel,  the  son  of  Samuel 
b.  Nahmani,  in  Berachoi,  28  b.  See  Harkavy,  Voschod ,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  79. 
Similarly  Petahia  relates  of  the  heretics  in  the  land  of  Kedar  : 
irtD  rrn  pnn  nmn  •ubu;  nbsnn  rvnnD  Y'm  crib  nsDinii  d'toiq  sbs  pbbDnn 
□nwn  (cf.  Harkavy,  AUjixd.  Denkmdler ,  p.  106).  Cf.  also  the  Responsa  of 
Levi  b.  Habib,  no.  79  :  sba  nupinm  nwPDQ  mya  crrb  j'S  biom  owms  .  . 

D’piDEi  nvvQi  s'n  pbsn 

1  Edited  from  a  Leyden  MS.  (Cat.  Steinschneider,  no.  41 6)  by  Pinsker, 
p.  55  seq. 
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Gaon1.  But  this  identification  can  hardly  be  considered 
correct,  because  the  language  of  Menahem  points  clearly 
to  a  Byzantine  Karaite,  e.  g.  for  “  definition  ”  (p.  59, 
1.  7),  nasr  in  the  sense  of  “i.  e.”  (=  Arab.  ;  ibid.,  1.  28), 
expressions  that  the  ancient  Karaites  in  the  East  do  not 
know.  Consequently  our  poem  cannot  have  been  directed 
against  Saadiah.  Menahem  belongs  to  a  much  later  time, 
and  is  adduced  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  the  Karaite  authors 
dealt  with  here  by  us.  The  lifetime  of  Menahem  can,  in 
any  case,  be  determined  with  a  certain  probability.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  Karaite 
liturgical  poet,  Menahem  b.  Michael,  of  whose  writings  we 
possess  (among  others)  a  Zion  Ode  2,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  any  poetry  before  Jehuda  Halevi.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  already  cited  by  Aaron  b.  Joseph  in  the 
Mibhar  (composed  1294)  on  Gen.  xxvii.  3  (ed.  fol.  50  b). 
We  shall  therefore  not  go  wrong  if  we  assume  that  he 
flourished  somewhere  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  For  other  proofs  of  a  later  date,  see  Geiger 
(n»m  -raw,  IV,  31)  and  Schorr  (p5>nn,  VI,  76).] 

It  is  thus  established  that  only  three  Karaites  disputed 
with  Saadiah  during  his  lifetime.  The  other  two,  who, 
according  to  Sahl,  likewise  refuted  the  Fayumite  during 
his  life,  certainly  developed  their  main  literary  activity 
after  the  demise  of  the  Gaon.  This  is  also  true  of 

5.  Salmon  b.  Jeroham  (Arab.  Sulejm&n  b.  Ruheim), 
about  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  possess  hardly 


1  It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  other  identifications  of  Pinsker 
(such  as  that  of  Menahem  b.  Michael  with  Menahem  ha-Gisni,  &c.),  as 
their  impossibility  has  long  been  proved. 

2  Begins  ieq  DOp1  cm  ppn  p':?  (“Karaite  Prayer  Book,”  ed.  Wilna, 
1890, 1,  134  ;  cf.  Landshut,  Amude  ha-Aboda,  p.  76).  Other  liturgical  poems 
of  Menahem  are :  two  Kinnot,  com  Vipb  anyi  tim  and  rn-isn  vroatco 
cbsn  mp  wsn  (ibid.,  I,  127  and  135),  and  a  Seliha,  beginning  pm'N 
’nm®  -pa}  (ibid.,  Ill,  316  ;  cf.  Pinsker,  p.  139,  no.  25  ;  lacking  in  Luzzatto, 
V'l©  nbn:,  in  nvc  isw,  1884,  p.  4). 
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any  authentic  information 1.  His  Hebrew  polemical  work 
against  Saadiah,  written  in  wretched  rhymes,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  preserved  from  remote  times,  and  this 
has  been  only  partly  edited.  It  was  possibly  composed 
while  Saadiah  was  yet  alive,  about  940.  I  have  already 
analysed  its  contents  thoroughly  in  another  connexion,  and 
referred  there  especially  to  its  snarling  tone 2.  Salmon 
wanted  to  render  this  work  into  Arabic  too  for  the  people, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  was  earned  out.  In  any 
case  no  Arabic  version  has  been  preserved. 

Besides  this  polemical  work  Salmon  also  composed 
a  series  of  Biblical  commentaries,  which  were  probably 
all  issued  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  tenth  century 
(i. e.  after  Saadiah’s  death),  and  which  have  been  preserved 
partly  in  the  original  Arabic,  partly  in  a  Hebrew  transla¬ 
tion.  Here,  too,  aggressive  war  is  waged  against  Saadiah  3, 
especially  in  the  Commentary  on  Psalms  (MS.  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg).  Salmon  speaks  here  of  Saadiah  as  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  man  (wab&o  *pyp  '“ivy  ^  rnnwpi), 
and  refutes  his  view  that  the  Psalms  might  be  recited 
as  prayers  only  in  the  Temple  and  only  with  musical 
accompaniment4.  Then  he  also  controverts  another  view 
of  Saadiah,  that  entire  psalms  are  prophecies  of  David, 
and  that  the  royal  minstrel  had  assigned  many  of  them 
to  the  sons  of  Moses  and  to  other  Levites,  to  be  sung5. 

1  See  in  particular  Steinsclmeider,  loc.  cit.,  §  40  (also  ibid., 
p.  340). 

8  J.  Q.  R.,  VIII,  684  seq.  I  have  since  published  many  more  passages 
from  it,  thus  ibid.,  X,  271  ;  Z.f.  H.  B.,  Ill,  172  ;  and  Kaufmcmn-Gedenkbuch , 
p.  186. 

s  Sahl's  statement,  quoted  above,  is  thus  confirmed,  that  Salmon  con¬ 
ducted  his  campaign  against  Saadiah  in  his  lifetime  as  well  as  after  his 
death. 

4  See  the  passage  in  question  in  Neubauer,  Siudia  Biblica,  III,  18.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  Saadiah  with  this  assertion  aimed  at  an  ordinance 
of  'Anan.  See  above,  note  5,  p.  218. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  19.  According  to  Saadiah,  e.  g.,  the  heading  mm1?  in  Ps.  xc 
means  as  much  as  mm  ’aab  (he  points  to  Judges  i.  3,  where  min'  and  pm© 
likewise  stand  for  mim  'an  and  pros?  'a 2),  the  heading  nobvab,  in  Ps.  lxxii, 
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On  Psalm  cii.  14  there  is  a  rather  long  excursus  on  the 
reckoning  of  the  year  of  redemption,  where  likewise  a 
vigorous  attack  is  made  on  Saadiah.  I  have  edited  in  full  and 
thoroughly  discussed  this  excursus  1,  which  Salmon  again 
repeats  almost  verbally  on  Canticles  ii.  it.  On  Psalm  civ.  19 
Salmon  quotes  his  wsta  2NTD,  but  it  is  doubtful 

whether  he  means  here  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic  work 2. 
In  connexion  with  cxl.  6  is  related  the  often  discussed  fact 
that  Saadiah  denied  that  the  Talmud  speaks  of  physical 
struggles  between  the  followers  of  Shammai  and  those  of 
Hillel.  This  passage  has  also  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  me  3. 

In  the  commentaries  on  Echa  and  Kohelet,  the  only  ones 
that  I  saw  complete  in  the  original  Arabic,  I  found  nothing 
polemical  against  Saadiah  and  especially  nothing  objec¬ 
tionable  against  the  Rabbanites,  who  are  elsewhere  so 
violently  attacked  by  Salmon 4.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
Steinschneider  is  right  in  doubting  their  genuineness5, 
which  has  yet,  in  any  case,  to  be  established. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Ibn 
al-Hiti,  Salmon  died  in  Aleppo  during  Saadiah’s  lifetime. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  followed  the  funeral  procession 
and  to  have  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the  departed.  All 
this  naturally  belongs  to  the  realm  of  fiction  (from  mere 
chronological  considerations),  but  still  it  is  possible  that 
Salmon  indeed  died  in  Aleppo6.  We  now  know  that 
Saadiah  stayed  in  this  town,  even  before  his  appointment 
as  Gaon  (about  921) 7,  but  at  that  time  Salmon  was  just 
a  new-born  babe. 

is  equal  to  “on  Solomon,”  &c.  Even  David’s  authorship  of  any  psalm  is 
not  to  be  disputed. 

1  “  Hiscellen  iiber  Saadja,”  III,  Berlin,  1901  (reprint  from  Monatsschrift , 
XLIV,  400-16  and  508-29).  2  See  Pinsker,  p.  133. 

3  Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,  pp.  169  seq.  (For  a  correction  see  my  mb  nbnn, 
Warsaw,  1902,  p.  16  ;  cf.  also  Monatsschrift,  XLVI,  376.) 

4  See  J.  Q.  R.,  VIII,  689  ;  XIII,  337. 

5  Hebr.  Bibliog.,  XIII,  103  (cf.  R.E.  J.,  XLI,  305). 

6  See  Z.f.  H.  B.,  II,  79. 

7  In  a  letter  to  his  pupils,  dated  922,  on  the  dispute  about  the  Calendar 
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6.  Hasan  (or  Husein)  ben  Mashiah1,  according  to  the 
above-cited  account  of  Sahl,  wrote  polemics  against  Saadiah 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  tried  to  hold  a  dispute  with  the  Gaon  verbally,  but 
the  latter  roughly  repulsed  him.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  obtaining  one  of  Saadiah’s  anti-Karaite  writings  (which 
the  author  is  said  never  to  have  allowed  to  leave  his 
possession),  and  refuted  it  immediately  (in  a  separate 
work  ?) 2.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  establish  how  much 
truth  is  contained  in  this  report,  but  in  any  case  Ben 
Mashiah  ought  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  although 
a  considerably  younger  one.  According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti, 
who  often  had  good  information  at  his  disposal,  Ben 
Mashiah,  who  lived  in  Bagdad,  disputed  with  his  fellow- 
townsman,  the  Christian  physician,  Abu  'Ali  'Isa  b.  Zar'a. 
The  latter  wrote  his  polemical  work  against  the  Jews  in 
the  year  387  of  the  Hegira  (  =  997),  and  if  we  assume  that 
this  disputation  took  place  before  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  that  is,  about  a  few  years  before  997,  and  that  Ben 
Mashiah  was  already  an  old  man  then,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  engaged  in  literary  activity  before  940.  Hence 
al-Hiti  is  quite  right  in  coupling  him  with  Salmon  b. 
Jeroham,  as  they  were  of  about  the  same  age  3. 

with  Ben  Meir,  Saadiah  says  :  'oi  u  byno  D’Tnbnrr  nypo  ini  ibm  '3-pyi  ’3  yi 
( Saadyana ,  ed.  Schechter,.  p.  25,  1.  12;  cf.  J.Q.R. ,  IX,  37,  and  R.£.J., 
XLVIII,  149,  note  3). 

1  For  the  literature  about  him  refer  to  my  article  in  Jew.  Encycl.,  s.  v. 
(VI,  247  ;  where,  however,  the  determination  of  the  period  of  his  life 
must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  present  conclusions),  and  Zur 
jiid.-arab.  Litter .,  p.  47. 

2  Pinsker,  p.  37  :  mn  itON  dn  o  vbs  Non  (noyD  b"~\)  rrn  Nb  on  .  .  . 
nn  -ram  pyy©  ny  mm  nn  1ms  Nom  (?)  onnoo  i\r>c3  *vspn  nora  pi  .  .  .  yen 
□no  mm  Nipn  ’31  by  vp  nnno  vto  Dmmn  Nb  nm  iil'N  o'-iocm  .'byn  -|b  -jb-i  'b 
'm  V'm  vby  ytem  n'tira  p  to  bD3.  For  continuation  see  above,  p.  21 1. 

3  See  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  434  :  omi'  p  pnboi  n'irra  p  (sic)  pnbN  on  p'H'bN  .  .  . 
ni'pm  omv  pi  into  o  nvro  nmpmn  nipm  n’ura  p  jndi  'nvcbN  }Nm  o  n;nd 
nh'd  m  (?)  pno  c[N]nbN  nnbNon  o  (1.  riy-n)  riy-io  p  'D'y  ['by]  om  .  . .  abn  o 
rhoinbN  ribNonbm  im  m  (1.  mramni)  mnmm  ToinbN  nora  pNi  tin  on  nn'bN  'by 
Tav  fi:o  Nnboy  mown.  The  date  387  is  confirmed  by  Ibn  abi  Oseibia  (ed. 
Muller,  I,  236,  1.  10  from  bottom).  Ibn  Zar'a  was  born  in  August,  943, 
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Of  Ben  Mashiah’ s  polemics  against  Saadiah,  we  are 
principally  acquainted  with  a  passage  directed  against  the 
Gaon’s  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  present  calendar- 
system,  in  which  Ben  Mashiah  refers  to  “Sadducean  writings 
sro,  D'pTTC  *orD),  which  are  known  among  the 
people.”  This  passage  has  been  preserved  in  Arabic,  in 
a  commentary  on  Exodus,  of  which  Sahl  or  perhaps  even 
Ben  Mashiah  himself  is  the  author,  and  in  Hebrew  in 
a  fragment  that  originates  from  Hadassi  l.  Besides  this, 
a  MS.  has  been  recently  published,  in  which  Ben  Mashiah 
reproduces  a  complete  Hebrew  treatise  on  the  calendar 
of  an  otherwise  unknown  Babbanite,  Joshua  b.  'Alan 2,  and 
which  writing  perhaps  originally  formed  the  constituent 
part  of  a  polemical  work  by  Ben  Mashiah. 

7.  ’Abu  'An&n  Isaac  b.  ‘Ali  b.  Isaac  was,  according  to 

Ibn  al-Hiti,  an  important  Karaite  scholar,  who  in  a  special 
work,  entitled  2WD(?),  tilted  his  controversial  pen 

against  Saadiah  among  others.  I  have  already  compiled 
in  another  place  the  little  that  is  known  about  him,  and 
there  shown  that  he  probably  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  3. 

8.  Abu-l-Tajjib  al-Jebeli  (Hebr.  Samuel  b.  Asher  b. 
MansIXr) 4  is  also  mentioned  by  Sahl  among  the  Karaites 
who  wrote  polemical  works  against  Saadiah  after  his  death. 
According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Abu-l-Faraj  Harun ;  but  as  the  latter  flourished 
about  1026,  al-Jebeli  could  not  have  been  cited  by  Sahl. 
According  to  a  further  account  of  Ibn  al-Hiti,  al-Jebeli 
disputed  with  the  head  of  a  school,  Menahem,  after  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  work  of  a  son  of  Menahem 

and  died  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1008  ;  see  Fihrist,  I,  264  ;  II,  121.  Cf. 
also  Steinschneider,  Polem.  u.  apolog.  Literatur ,  pp.  146-7. 

1  Both  versions  are  published  and  discussed  by  me  in  R.  E.  J.,  XLV, 
176-7,  where  all  particulars  may  be  found. 

2  Edited  in  rrvEsn,  1899,  nos.  141-2,  and  again  in  pan,  IV,  75  (cf. 
Zur  jud.-arab.  Litter .,  1.  c.). 

3  See  ibid.,  pp.  15,  16. 

4  See  on  him  my  short  article  in  Jew.  Encycl. ,  VII,  16  a. 
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addressed  to  a  certain  Abu  T&bit1.  If  this  Menahem, 
as  I  conjecture,  is  identical  with  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  addressed  inquiries  in  Arabic  to  Saadiah  (see 
pin  I,  91) 2,  then  al-Jebeli  could  likewise  have  composed 
his  polemical  work  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

9.  ‘Ali  b.  Hasan  (or  Husein)  likewise  figures  in  Sahl’s 
list  among  Saadiah’ s  disputants,  but  there  are  no  par¬ 
ticulars  known  about  him.  Pinsker  (p.  top)  identifies 
him  with  the  grandfather  of  Levi  b.  Jefet,  who,  in  his 
Muqaddima  (ibid.,  p.  64,  where  ‘Ali  b.  JDrfctf),  mentions 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by  him.  Accordingly, 
‘Ali,  as  he  was  the  father  of  Jefet,  would  have  flourished 
about  960-70.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  proof  for 
this,  and,  besides,  the  authenticity  of  the  Muqaddima 
is  not  quite  free  from  doubt3. 

10.  David  b.  Abraham  al-FAsi  is  the  author  of  a  com¬ 

prehensive  and  voluminous  Hebrew  dictionary  in  Arabic, 
bearing  the  title  or  yDM  3KfD.  Pinsker  and 

Neubauer  have  published  detailed  specimens  from  it,  and 
placed  the  author  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
soon  after  Saadiah.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  lack 
of  attempts,  especially  on  the  part  of  Schorr,  to  place  him 
in  the  twelfth  century,  after  Ibn  Ezra.  But  one  will  have 
to  decide  for  the  first  date4.  In  this  lexicon  Saadiah  is 

1  J.  Q.R.,  IX,  435  :  'bnibs  r'lobs  insi  rp-crabs  -nst:n  p  -nr>s  p  bsioro  jrcbsi 

foobsi  nubs  ’D  (N*ras:m  =  )  pan  hobs  (1.  'is)  “qn  jrabs  jsm  'D  pa 

iscm  mmnbs  is~bs  'D  nbspra  nbi  ns  rn  'by  12s  'biobs  'si  'by  pai  rrvnrbs 
ns  m"S  rasn  'as  'bs  Drun  p  nypi  'by  nop  i:y  srrra  rrsi  Dn:n  'by  rn  iVrabs. 
Al-Jebeli’s  work  against  the  Mahzor-cycle  and  the  calculation  of  the 
Molad  must  be  identical  with  the  polemical  treatise  against  Saadiah, 
as  these  subjects  form  the  principle  theme  of  polemics.  When  Ibn 
al-Hiti  says  further,  that  al-Jebeli  was  of  the  opinion  of  Abu  'Ali, 
i.e.  Jefet,  one  need  not  yet  conclude  from  this  that  he  followed  him, 
but  that  their  opinions  on  this  point  were  in  agreement. 

2  Cf.  Steinschneider,  Arab.  Liter,  d.  Juden,  §  30  (and  also  ibid.,  p.  339). 

5  Cf.  also  Steinschneider,  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  539,  and  my  Zur  jiXd.-arab.  Litter. , 
p.  49,  L  ult. 

4  See  the  literature  dealing  with  the  matter  in  Steinschneider,  pp.  86 
and  341,  and  in  Bacher,  Jew.  Encycl.,  s.  v.  (IV,  459,  460). 

VOL.  XVIII.  Q 
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quoted  twice  s.v.  tSH  (Pinsker,  p.  108),  and  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  verses  Gen.  i.  n,  12,  is  refuted.  In  these  verses 
the  yielding  of  fruit-bearing  trees  only  is  mentioned,  not 
of  ordinary  trees  (see  Nahmanides  on  the  passage).  Now 
Saadiah  must  have  explained  ver.  1 1  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  latter  are  to  be  understood  by  ns  i.  e.  trees  that  are 
a  fruit  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  fruit-bearing  trees,  which 
are  "HQ  nt?y.  Ver.  12  is  shortened,  and  should  also  read  here 
[na]  py.  This  explanation  of  Saadiah,  which  is 
combated  by  David  b.  Abraham,  is,  however,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  Gaon’s  translation  of  the  particular  two  verses. 

11.  Abu  Sa'id  (?)  David  b.  Boaz,  the  Prince  (D'hSn,  NWl), 
according  to  a  genealogical  list  of  Solomon  the  Prince 
(Pinsker,  p.  53),  was  in  the  fifth  generation  of  descent 
from  'Anan.  Hence  David  would  have  flourished  about 
910  (approximately  5x30  =  150  years  after  *Anan),  and 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,  David  composed  his  commentary 
on  Kohelet  in  the  year  383  of  the  Hegira  (=993),  and  was 
mentioned  even  after  Levi  b.  Jefet  by  the  Solomon  referred 
to  ],  so  that  David  would  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century.  This  date  seems  to  me  also  to  be  the  more 
correct,  principally  because  David,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
is  first  quoted  by  Joseph  al-Basir  in  the  DHyVon  "idd1 2. 
Hadassi  also  mentions  him  between  Jefet  and  his  son3, 
though  this  may  be  accidental. 

Of  David’s  works  Ibn  al-Hiti  mentions,  besides  the 
commentary  on  Kohelet,  still  another  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  a  book  on  the  principles  of  religion  (hvaiw  nxro) 4. 

1  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  432:  riijnbb  r*r  hdd  'D  nbnp  nsmn  n«  m  win  p  in  vobNi 
ViSNbN  iNroi  mmbN  TCDn  nVi ;  and  ibid.  :  NVn»  mi  (N'iron  nnb'U  ’«)  n:ab .... 
*m  on  nsibs  'by  •ax  on  ncb«  mw  Dn  ':NDpipbN  an  bN'Ji  on  on  };y 
J'1'd5n  on’by  ns*  from  (?)  'by  ■ax  cbrobs  on  N'©:bN  wa  p . 

2  See  the  passage  in  Pinsker,  p.  199  (cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  N'p). 

3  Eshkol,  241,  d  :  [bin]  D':nn  mm  loom  ion:n  nma  iddi  Nsnn  03n©D  .... 
/i3'i  in'  y*j  nc'  (1.  pi)  pi  N'rni  titi  nD'i  bnD  o'lobon. 

4  The  composition  of  such  a  work  also  points  rather  to  a  post-Saadyanic 
Karaite  than  to  a  contemporary. 
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Of  the  Pentateuch  commentary  there  have  been  preserved 
only  considerable  parts  in  MS.,  namely,  on  Leviticus  and 
on  the  second  half  of  Deuteronomy  in  St.  Petersburg ;  on 
Exod.  xxv.  i-xxxiii.  13  in  the  British  Museum  (Catalogue 
Margoliouth,  Vol.  I,  No.  384),  and,  in  addition,  on  the  whole 
of  Exodus  in  a  modern  copy  in  the  Karaite  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem1.  According  to  Harkavy  (Z.  A.T.W.,  I,  157), 
David,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  frequently  controverted 
Saadiah,  not  expressly  naming  him,  however,  but  only 
designating  him  as  Kin.  In  the  London  MS.  there 

are  two  such  passages  (fol.  19  a  on  xxv.  32  and  fob  31b 
on  xxvii.  4),  and  in  both  the  discussion  is  about  the 
construction  of  appurtenances  of  the  tabernacle2. 

Besides  this  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  Margoliouth 
has  been  trying  to  show  that  some  other  MSS.  of  the 
same  collection  also  have  David  as  their  author,  but  the 
demonstration  is  not  everywhere  quite  convincing3.  We 
have  to  consider  only  two  of  them  here.  The  one  (MS. 
Or.  24941 ;  Cat.  No.  31 8 contains  a  commentary  on  the 
first  pericope  of  Leviticus  (the  beginning  and  end  are 
missing),  and  in  two  passages  (fF.  ib,  4b)  there  is  a  hit 
at  the  Kin.  The  second  is  much  more  important 

(Or.  2495 ;  Cat.  No.  306).  This  MS.,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  few  excerpts,  contains  a  very  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  on  Lev.  xi.  i-xv.  25.  Of  authors  mentioned  here 
besides  the  Talmudists  (designated  and  and 

'Anan,  only  Saadiah  is  very  often  cited4,  sometimes  as 
sometimes  also  as  tfin,  his  name  being 

accompanied  by  the  formula  fn.  The  points  on  which 
Saadiah’ s  views  are  combated  naturally  concern  the  laws 
of  purity,  but  they  are  mostly  questions  of  subordinate 

1  See  Steinschneider,  §  39  (also  ibid.,  p.  340). 

2  See  the  beginning  of  both  passages  in  Margoliouth’s  Catalogue,  where 
Saadiah  is  referred  to  in  the  one  as  bribn  -pi,  and  in  the  other  as  VribN  «in# 
In  this  MS.  David  is  also  called  *op  mi  p  m  tfd  12N  (the  entire  MS.  is 
otherwise,  without  exception,  written  with  Arabic  letters). 

3  Cf.  R.  i.  J.,  XLI,  305,  306. 

*  See  the  list  of  passages  in  Margoliouth’s  Catalogue. 

Q  2 
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importance.  Once  (fol.  181  a,  on  xv.  25;  see  further, 
p.  233)  the  prescriptions  about  menstruous  women  are 
also  discussed.  The  controversy  is  conducted  calmly  and 
pertinently.  Different  expressions  are  adduced,  e.  g. : 
■jin  s*np'  zb  nnKtb  nx  (fol.  47  a) 1 ;  "iDK2  anm  (ibid.) ; 
.TTVIK  KB  ^3  (fol.  78a);  i"6lp  BpD'  KB  iT^y  Win  3p2  (fol.  179  b); 
aKna^K  *6)  ntb^K  nnfiy  vb  ♦  ♦  .  nJj«p  kb  rfoi  (fol.  182  a),  &c. 
Thus,  unlike  the  Karaite  custom  elsewhere  observed,  only 
views  but  not  personalities  are  combated.  In  one  passage 
the  author  refutes  an  opinion  of  Saadiah,  which  is  really 
that  of  the  Talmud  (viz.,  the  well-known  explanation  of 
D37  m  pa  in  Deut.  xvii.  8,  that  what  is  intended  here  is 
a  decision  respecting  the  pure  and  impure  blood  of  a  men¬ 
struous  woman,  see  Sifre,  ad  loc.,  and  parallel  passages),  and 
he  refers  to  his  own  commentary  on  this  verse  (fol.  165  a): 
pa  ^ni  n?  mo  fte'  k5>  (wb$>k  *k)  ntap  kb  y'Bi  p  .  ,  * 
W2J  m  'a  in  hp'  p  'iyn  m:  on  >2  in  nih  on  pa  ninp 
*p?yD  in  *ik  5>n:i  |na  np2  b$  iKnn'2  ttb  >S>k  iw  pa  ypn  h$>k 
p^ypta  kb:ki  mo  nia  3^*1  p  B25y^  nan  ni?ip  kitki  na 
nSji  B2«PBn  nan  p  nan  ma  nn  d*S>i  caKn^K  ibk  jy  i?np' 
b&onta  i2ny'  kb3  kd:^>k  NH2nyn  'n^K  nirolw  p  in  an  nan 

5r  kb  piD2^N  xnn  niD2n  '2  npi  nn«B  »T2  d^i  ynr  naa&y 
i!?K  3DK2  Kin  p  "6y2.  The  Karaite  author  doubtless  used 
as  his  source  in  every  case  Saadiah’s  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  we  should  thus  possess  here  important 
fragments  of  this  vanished  work. 

12.  Jefet  b.  'Ali  ha-Lewi  (Arab.  Abti.  'Ali  Hasan  b. 'Ali 
al-Basri)  must  have  flourished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century  3.  He  is  the  most  prolific  Karaite  exegete  of 

1  See  the  whole  passage  in  R.  J.,  XLV,  56. 

5  Perhaps  the  Samaritan  Munajja  b.  Sedaqa  also  disputes  with  Saadiah 
on  this  point ;  see  Wreschner,  Samarit.  Traditionen,  p.  33.  Cf.  also  Keter 
Tora,  ad  loc.  (fol.  20  b). 

*  His  commentary  on  Daniel,  which  is  apparently  one  of  his  latest 
commentaries  (perhaps  even  the  latest),  appeared  about  the  year  1000. 
See  D.  S.  Margoliouth’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  this  commentary  (Oxford, 
1889),  p.  v. 
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the  Bible,  for  he  translated  the  entire  twenty-four  books 
of  Scripture  into  Arabic  and  commented  upon  them  very 
fully,  partly  at  least  in  two  recensions  (Pentateuch,  Psalms  ? ; 
see  R.  XLI,  306).  The  commentaries  of  Jefet,  especially 
that  on  the  Pentateuch,  afford  very  much  valuable  material 
for  the  history  of  the  older  Karaite  literature  and  theology ; 
but  of  the  many  MSS.  extant  in  St.  Petersburg,  London, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.>  unfortunately  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  has  been  edited 1. 

According  to  Sahl,  Ab&'Ali  Hasan  al-Basri,  i.  e.  Jefet,  like¬ 
wise  combated  Saadiah  in  a  special  work,  which  is  further 
corroborated  by  Jefet’s  own  statements.  The  composition 
of  such  a  work  is  promised  in  the  passage  on  Gen.  i.  14. 
After  Jefet  advances  controversial  arguments  about  the 
calendar  against  Saadiah  in  very  thorough  fashion2,  he 
adds  that  he  has  entered  into  this  dispute  only  incidentally, 
because  his  main  purpose  is  to  present  here  an  exposition 
of  Holy  Writ.  But  should  God  vouchsafe  him  the  time, 
then  he  will  refute  the  views  of  Saadiah  in  a  special  treatise 
(Dana  fnyn!?K  nvpx  d!>  naa!>K  tnn  *a  nap!>K  o!?y'  jk  ai?i  ♦ . . 
okW>k  Tin  fto  kd!>  kdjki  p'Nipfot  'zbxbv  |D  iTwa  ffrnota 
I-6&0  |vy  man  nnru  mby  kvpddki  asa  'a 

noa  }w  vkduk^k  k!>i  tdbh  aana  navnaxa  an 'by 
'a  nnafiK  kd  ym  'by  hirin'  asna  axa^K  Kin!?  n*na  noy^s  »a 
aaai  ana  !>a  ?a  n'bv  kb  nnbKi  k.tm  TDKsn!>K  ana  jo  nana 
i!?K  yn  n^K  KK>  JK).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage 
on  Exod.  xxxv.  3  (published  by  Pinsker,  p.  20),  he 
quotes  this  controversial  treatise  as  already  in  existence : 
nb  na!?K  h!?k  a«na!?K  *a  r\")nn  'by  na  nrn  KDa  *]!ni .  .  . 
Jefet’s  polemical  work,  like  many  others,  is  now  lost, 

1  A  review  of  the  known  and  available  MSS.  and  of  the  parts  edited 
so  far  is  given  by  Steinschneider  in  Die  arab.  Liter,  d.  Juden ,  §  44  (also  ibid., 
p.  341,  and  Zur  jiid.-arab.  Litter .,  p.  49;  add  the  MS.  no.  234  of  the 
library  of  the  Alliance  isr.  univ.  in  Paris,  containing  the  comm,  on 
Lev.  xxvi.  38-xxvii,  cf.  R.  2s XLIX,  286,  and  the  translation  of  Gen.  viii. 
1-22,  and  ix.  18-28,  printed  in  Kahle,  Die  arab.  Bibelubcrsetzungen,  pp.  29-31). 

3  See  J.  Q.R.,  X,  246. 
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and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  composed  it  in  Arabic, 
like  all  his  other  works,  or  in  Hebrew,  like  a  work  directed 
against  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  to  be  mentioned  below.  But 
although  Jefet  maintains  that  he  will  not  expand  his 
commentary  by  a  controversy  with  Saadiah  or  with  other 
opponents  of  the  Karaites,  he  does  nevertheless  indulge  in 
polemics,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary,  very 
often  and  very  thoroughly  against  the  ftt'niWK  dki,  and 
quotes  rather  long  passages  both  from  anti-Karaite  works 
as  well  as  from  the  Bible  commentaries  of  Saadiah  h 
I  now  proceed  to  give  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  question 
from  Jefet’s  commentaries,  so  far  as  I  have  them  before  me 
either  in  printed  form  or  in  manuscript  excerpts1 2.  I  arrange 
them  according  to  subject-matter,  and  must  observe  that 
here  especially  Jefet  very  often  repeats  himself  verbally. 

i.  On  the  justification  of  the  Oral  Law  in  general,  its 
divinity  and  necessity:  Exod.  xxi.  33  (here  Jefet  defends 
very  thoroughly  especially  the  method  of  analogy,  typ'n, 
DN'p,  applied  by  the  Karaites)  and  Dan.  xii.  4  (ed.  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  p.  141).  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Jefet 
uses,  in  the  last  passage,  very  harsh  words,  and  says  that 
Saadiah  and  his  party,  in  maintaining  that  one  must  with¬ 
out  personal  investigation  follow  the  representatives  of  the 
prophets,  that  is,  the  teachers  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud, 
have  thereby  led  Israel  into  ruin,  and  so  forth  3.  Jefet  treats 


1  See  ibid.,  241  seq.,  the  passages  from  Saadiah’s  anti-Karaite  writings 
preserved  by  Jefet.  Saadiah’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  e.  g.,  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  Jefet  on  Gen  i.  14 :  riypbN  nin  TCDn  nbp  Noa  . .  . 
■^bN  v®'  nb’bn  pi  ovn  p  bnanbi  nbipi  "pip  im  rrowia  'D  ;  Exod.  xxi.  33  :  an  .  .  . 
-pN  bip'  Di3'  *m*H  aipo  3b  'noun  'B  mo®  nbNi  vcsn  'C  nb  *ui5i  n:nd  "pi  so ; 
xxiii.  15  :  rpn  non:  Nim  no  D'ynES  nao  bxc  'D  'ovobN  amy  on  ton  -pii .  .  . 
qbN  nbip  ini  rpna ;  xxiv.  4  :  'd  poa  ...  in  nbbN  aNna  'by  yiaN  aps  'ovcbN  noni 
qbN  rpna  rpn  yxiobN  Nin  TDBn  ;  Lev.  xviii.  6  :  mbN  mi  no  fvNan  ninD  .  .  . 
pbN  cyn  picDbN  nin  TDBn  'D  'OvcbN. 

2  I  use  copies  from  the  most  varied  libraries. 

3  'ovcbN  bip  brio  TbpnbN  aNm?N  bip  jNboa  'by  ‘nn  NmNTQ3i  b'iNpNbN  nins  .  .  . 
nnabN  p  yn  nbbN  ("nid  rpyn  ;n  m’  D'b  ibNpi  uTi  Noa  bNa®'  iabnN  pbN  moi 
nanaa  DN:bN  otdnb  .  . .  mobnbNi  n:®obN  aNnyN  Dm  N'a:NbN  NDbab  TbpnbN  ai'i . . . 
^bN  riEaaiobN.  Cf.  also  my  conclusions  in  R.  E.  J.,  XLI,  183 seq. 
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this  subject  also  in  some  other  passages  of  his  commentaries, 
and  disputes  here  with  the  Rabbanites  in  general.  He 
clearly  hints  at  Saadiah  in  the  passage  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  14, 
and  there  employs  similar  expressions  to  those  used  in  the 
Daniel  passage:  ^  lEnyo  pa'  |K 

nana  'a  riaiiTD  ^iKpw  nrp!>y  oa^  xca  pn^K  |y. 

2.  Questions  of  calendar-science  :  hence  the  rise  and  age 
of  the  present  calendar,  validity  of  the  Dehijot ,  fixing  of 
leap-years,  &e. — questions  that  are  known  to  have  been  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  controversy  between  Rabbanites  and 
Karaites.  The  chief  passage  is  Gen.  i.  14  (partly  edited 
J.  Q.  R.,  X,  246  seq. ;  cf.  also  above),  where  Saadiah’s  theory 
about  the  great  age  of  the  calendar-system  is  quoted  from 
his  Kitdb  al-tamjiz  and  the  Pentateuch  commentary  and 
very  thoroughly  refuted.  There  further  belong  to  this 
section:  Gen.  viii.  3  (the  chronology  of  the  Flood  is  here 
considered,  and  various  questions  of  calendar -lore  are 
discussed;  cf.  J.Q.R.,  X,  241);  xlix.  14  (partly  the  same 
as  on  i.  14;  cf.  ibid.,  248,  n.  2;  Saadiah’s  proof  from 
1  Chron.  xii.  33  is  chiefly  refuted  here)1;  Exod.  xii.  2  (see 
ibid.,  248,  n.  3,  and  253) ;  xxiii.  1 5  (on  the  determination  of 
the  3'HK,  hence  on  the  question  of  the  intercalary  month; 
in  two  versions);  xxxiv.  18  (on  the  same  subject;  Jefet 
refers  here  to  the  second  version  of  his  commentary  on  xii.  2 
it'd  wn  rnii^K  riiwiw  nrn  tnnn  'a  n^y  win  ipi 

iTNDD);  Lev.  xxiii.  3  (partly  the  same  as  on  Gen.  i.  14); 
xxiii.  5  (likewise  in  two  versions ;  see  J.  Q.  R.,  X,  249  and 
253);  Deut.  xvi.  1  (see  ibid.,  250  and  253);  xxxiii.  18 
(likewise  on  the  proof  from  1  Chron.  xii.  33) ;  and  1  Sam. 
xx.  27  (see  ibid.,  251).  In  many  of  these  passages  Jefet 
affords  interesting  material  also  about  the  history  of  the 
calendar  among  various  sectarians  and  kindred  matter  (see 

e.  g.,  ibid.,  265,  n.  2). 

1  The  same  thing  is  again  repeated  by  Sahl  (in  Pinsker,  p.  37 ;  cf.  further 
infra,  p.  242),  Levi  b.  Jefet  in  his  nisnn  idd  (see  ion  D"0,  YIII.  56),  Jeshua 
b.  Jehuda  (sm  rvnwn,  MS.  Leyden,  412,  f.  89  b),  and  Aaron  b.  Elias  (py  p, 

f.  4  c  j  the  latter  two  without  mentioning  Saadiah). 
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3.  The  kindling  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath,  a  question  likewise 

often  discussed  in  Karaite  polemics.  The  Karaites,  as  is 
well  known,  not  only  prohibit  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  even  the  continued  burning  of  anything — 
a  severity  derived,  as  I  have  recently  shown  ( R .  2?.  J.t 
XLIV,  174  seq.),  from  the  expanded  meaning  of  the  word 
naKbft.  Jefet  often  deals  with  this  subject,  viz.  Exod.  iii.  2  ; 
xx.  10  (Saadiah  is  mentioned  here  only  cursorily  at  the 
end:  Kin  |d  yoiK  DKba  roobK  :kid  Dnnn  'a  abbro  jrm  .  .  . 
Dxn  nnai  kd  jnoj  pp^i  nixnbK  yvis  in  'ibx  m  nyan  xb  'a 
abbs  pyn  na'nttbx) ;  xxxv.  3  (this  is  the  detailed  passage  to 
which  Jefet  previously  refers;  Saadiah’s  entire  proofs  are 
here  adduced  and  thoroughly  refuted ;  cf.  Pinsker,  pp.  1 8, 90) ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  3  (completely  the  same  as  on  Exod.  xxxv.  3) ; 
Deut.  v.  13  (here  Saadiah  is  adduced  only  anonymously: 
'jx-inybx  'a  xnnin  nxjbx  in  jx  b'xp  bxp  jkb  . . . 

ibx  nb  b'p  ririJlD  ;  this  conception  of  the  word  in  Judges  xv.  5 
is  that  of  Saadiah) ;  xxv.  4  (see  J.  Q.  R .,  X,  251). 

4.  On  the  time  of  sacrificing  the  Paschal  offering :  Exod. 
xii.  6.  This  question  is  notably  linked  together  with  the 
Karaite  interpretation  of  the  concept  D'anyn  pa,  which 
deviates  essentially  from  the  Rabbinical :  see  my  remarks 
in  R.  J$.  J .,  XLV,  176  seq. 

5.  The  fixing  of  the  time  of  Pentecost,  i.e.  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  rfl^n  mn»D,  one  of  the  differences  that  the  Karaites 
have  taken  from  the  Boethusians  (see  Monatsschrift,  XLI, 
206,  and  J .  Q.  R.,  XVI,  407):  Lev.  xxiii.  15  (edited  by 
Hirschfeld,  Arabic  Chrestomathy ,  p.  109  seq.,  Jefet’ s  most  de¬ 
tailed  passage  on  this  subject ;  cf.  also  J.  Q.R.,  X,  250,  n.  2) ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  3  (here  Jefet  refers  to  the  former  passage: 
isnnK  xd  'b  na'DDbx  oxn  'by  nnbx  'b  axbabx  xjyoix  x:a  npi . . . 
•ibx  napn  mnoo  cab  Dnnaoi  'b  ananxiD  nxanx  'a  p'jianbb) ; 
Deut.  xvi.  9  (very  detailed ;  Saadiah  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  here,  but  is  designated  as  binbx  Kin,  once  also 
as  pjxanbb  DK^bx  pya);  Joshua  v.  11  (here  also  Saadiah  is 
cited  only  anonymously :  in  nDBTl  mncia  [X  jo  oba  npa 
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’lta  “W  ririD  DV) ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  12  (here  also  na*^  signifies 
not  festival,  but  Sabbath ;  cf.  further  below). 

6.  Laws  of  Purity.  Of  the  differences  existing  between 

Rabbanites  and  Karaites  on  this  point,  the  prescriptions 
about  menstruous  women  come  in  specially  for  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  points  in  particular,  one  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  mnta  'CH  in  Lev.  xii.  5,  where  the 
Karaites  follow  the  severe  view  of  the  Sadducees  (see  Geiger, 
Jiid.  Zeitschrift,  II,  27 ;  cf.  also  below),  and  the  other 
dealing  with  the  determination  of  the  colours  in  the  impure 
blood  of  a  menstruous  woman,  which,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  is  five-fold  (see,  e.g.,  Aaron  b.  Elia,  py  p,  fol.  no  a 
seqq.;  cf.  also  Z.f.  H.  B.  IV,  20).  Jefet  combats  Saadiah  on 
the  first  point,  on  Lev.  xii.  7  (Saadiah  says  here,  among 
other  things,  one  must,  according  to  Prov.  xxii.  28,  follow 
the  wise :  inpi>  DPuo  iin  hnp  nri  npi  "j^n  D'Danta  nyn 

Tnus  m  ohy  :on  bx  and  this  leads 

Jefet  to  a  short  digression  on  the  Oral  Law) ;  and  on  the 
second  point,  on  Lev.  xv.  19. 

7.  Marriage  laws,  notably  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 

complicated  chapters  in  the  legal  lore  of  the  Karaites, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  forbidden  degrees  of  relation¬ 
ship.  Nevertheless,  in  his  controversy  with  Saadiah,  Jefet 
mostly  touches  only  subordinate  points,  which  are  besides 
more  of  an  exegetical  nature.  Thus,  on  Lev.  xviii.  6,  con¬ 
cerning  the  expression  "15^2  “ifc<5?(cf.  Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, 
p.  175  ;  Jefet  also  considers  here  the  interpretation  of  Ezra 
x.  3,  on  which  further  below) ;  on  xviii.  15,  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  'jrta,  which,  according  to  Saadiah,  includes  also 
the  son’s  betrothed,  so  that  the  words  had  to  be 

added  here.  Much  more  detailed  is  the  controversy  about 
Levirate  marriage,  on  xviii.  18.  Here  Jefet  follows  the 
opinion  of  'Anan,  according  to  which  D'nN,  in  Deut.  xxv.  5, 
means  not  “brethren”  but  “kindred”  (cf.  R.JZ.J.,  XLV, 
61  seq.),  and  among  other  things  very  thoroughly  refutes 
Saadiah’s  proof,  that  just  as  the  prohibition  of  Lev.  xviii. 
16  is  limited  by  the  command  of  Deut.  xxv.  5,  so  also  a 
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biblical  prohibition  can  be  liable  to  limitation  by  another 
command  (or,  in  other  words,  T\'/{?  nnn  rtfcyy,  cf.  R.  J., 
XXXIY,  169),  as  e.  g.  the  prohibition  of  Exod.  xx.  10  by 
the  command  of  Num.  xxviii.  9  1. 

8.  Civil  law :  Exod.  xxi.  24  (published  and  discussed  in 
Monaisschrift ,  XLI,  205),  where  Jefet  upholds  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  jus  talionis ,  and  at  the  same  time 
disputes  with  Saadiah,  without  mentioning  his  name. 

9.  Exegetical  and  miscellaneous  matters  :  Gen.  i.  2  (com¬ 
municated  by  Munk, Notice  sur  Abou  ’ l-Walid ,  p.  40,  n.  1: 

Dinn  p  inn  pNpnPN  5>yi  p  npi  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  Saadiah  is  meant, 
see  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loc.) ;  xv.  9  (a  refutation  of  Saadiah’s  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation  of  the  kinds  of  beasts  mentioned  here, 
where  the  Gaon  partly  follows  the  Midrash 2 ;  especially 
interesting  are  J efet’s  concluding  words  :  DK“I  'K)  N&yo  li?B ,  ♦  * 
'by  nn>  yfcot&K  p  -pro  'a  nmxys  mnab  'by  (ra'mbtt 
p  np  \mb  ywn  Tn  S>'wn!?K  'bx  mnxb  p  p 

fh'WK  fip^!?K  nnn)  ;  xix.  11  (Saadiah  is  said  to  have  main¬ 
tained  that  l^axn  in  xviii.  8  referred  to  Ishmael  and  the 
servants  of  Abraham  1  In  the  translation  there  is  no  trace 
of  this) ;  Exod.  iii.  2  (communicated  by  Pinsker,  p.  72 ;  on 
the  explanation  of  ro5>) 3  ;  xi.  4  (?  see  Munk,  1.  c.,  p.  41) ; 
xxiv.  4  (according  to  Saadiah  what  is  related  here  hap¬ 
pened  on  Si  van  9,  soon  after  the  Revelation) ;  xxx.  12  (on 
nmaa  ppa4  ;  Saadiah  is  quoted  here  anonymously :  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

1  The  words  of  Jefet  in  question  are  :  tbDbn  tv  vinnDNbN  b'3D  D'Vi . .  . 
'ovcbs  rmw  nbw  run*  ’33  d’idu  'ixd  rarorr  ovt  bnn  03nn  tcbi  It  nooni  bnnnn 
^bs  D'm3  ’3\r>  nnrcn  nvn  pi  ottn  •Qttr  '3  p  piEbs  Kins  03n?3  tone.  These 
words  of  Jefet  must  be  the  basis  of  Aaron  b.  Elias’  conclusions,  which  are 
interesting  though  tinged  with  a  philosophical  tendency  ( Gan  Eden ,  f.  159). 
Cf.  also  Pinsker,  p.  66. 

3  This  interpretation  of  Saadiah  is  also  criticized  by  Dunash  b.  Labrat 
(no.  7),  cf.  Ibn  Ezra’s  in’  n did,  no.  7,  and  Lippmann’s  notes  on  it,  as  well  as 
Geiger’s  IP7ss.  Zeitschr.,Y,  311,  and  nan  ma,  V,  101.  On  the  Agadic 
interpretation  of  the  Vision  of  Beasts  especially  see  Steinschneider,  Polem. 
u.  apolog.  Liter.,  p.  266  seq.,  and  on  Saadiah’s  principles  in  his  allegories,  see 
the  passages  quoted  Monatsschrift,  XLI,  208,  n,  3. 

3  For  the  original  of  Saadiah’s  commentary  on  this  verse,  see  Z.A.T.W., 
I,  152. 

4  The  particular  passage  from  Saadiah’s  commentary  on  this  verse  in 
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mo  ^  'a  kbjp  }to  DmaD  *|D3  |k  fib) ;  Isa.  lii.  13  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Neubauer,  The  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  &c. ;  on  the 
Servant  of  God);  Jer.  xxxvi.  1  (see  my  “O  DrOD  'm  wna 
BHpn  U^n,  p.  31,  n.  9;  the  Megillah  mentioned  here 

cannot  possibly  mean  Echa,  as  Saadiah  following  the  Talmud 
maintains) ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  1 2  (according  to  Saadiah  the  form 
nnann  would  point  to  a  duplication) ;  and  Dan.  xii.  13  (ed. 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  p.  151  ;  on  the  calculation  of  the  year 
of  Redemption,  see  my  Miscellen  uber  Saadja,  III,  11  = 
Monatssehrift,  XLIY,  410). 

The  tone  is  mostly  calm  and  agreeable ;  but  the 
demonstration  is  not  always  fortunate.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  arguments  of  Saadiah  too  are  very 
often  superficial.  The  commentaries  of  Jefet,  however,  are 
also  in  this  respect  of  great  importance. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  of  Jefet’s  polemical 
work  against  Saadiah,  as  has  already  been  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  work  of  this  kind  in  Hebrew,  directed 
against  a  pupil  of  the  Gaon,  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  has  been 
preserved1 ;  and  I  have  recently  expressed  the  conjecture, 
which  still  needs  verification,  that  this  pupil  is  identical 
with  the  Jacob  ibn  Ephraim  mentioned  by  Qirqisani  as  his 
interlocutor  (so  that  his  full  name  must  have  been  Jacob  ben 
Samuel  ibn  Ephraim) 2.  But  as  the  Karaites,  and  especially 
Jefet,  repeat  themselves  very  often,  and  inasmuch  as  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  anti-rabbinical  campaign  they  almost 
always  advance  with  the  same  arguments,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  probable  that  the  polemical  work  against 
Jacob  contains  much  that  Jefet  also  adduced  against 

German  translation  :  Bacher,  Die  jud.  Bibelexegese ,  &c.  (Treves,  1892), 
p.  13  seq. 

1  The  heading  here  reads  :  ns’  mi  nn  aton  Dann  rcnra  mxnrnrr  n’w 

\uprn  p  apjr1?  y*)  ^rr  'by  n  p  Vrun  mtorr  'V>rr.  See  corrections 

thereto  in  Geiger,  "ram  "imN,  IY,  19  seq. 

2  See  Kaufmann-Gedenlcbuch,  p.  169  seq.  On  Jefet’s  controversial  work, 
ibid.,  p.  180  (reprint,  p.  xii).  It  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable  that  the 
name  of  Jacob,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  does  not  occur  even  in  Jefet’s 
commentaries. 
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Saadiah.  One  would  therefore  be  justified  in  briefly  ana¬ 
lysing  this  polemical  work,  more  especially  as  Saadiah 
also  is  expressly  mentioned  here,  in  the  second  poem  : 

nn  /i-e.  from  sp  in  Egypt)  'Bun  myo  mm 

n'B'B'o  N2  myD  in  ,  .  *  w  Wn  d ne>  D'nann  am  /an 
niyani?  /inDK  kbh  px  /(i.  e.  out  of  Egypt,  cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  ao) 
ny[i]nv  p  npy  n«D  jima  moo  aw. 

This  polemical  work  consists  of  three  sections  in  doggerel 
verses  of  four  members,  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabic  Muwashshah  songs,  three  members  of  each  strophe 
rhyme  with  one  another,  whilst  the  fourth  members  have 
one  common  rhyme.  The  acrostic  in  all  three  is  alpha¬ 
betical  l.  That  they  all  three  belong  together  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  superscription  of  the  third  :  n"0 
Possibly  these  were  originally  followed  by  replies  in  prose. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  section  Jefet  combats  the  view  that  there  exists 
an  Oral  Law  revealed  by  God  to  Moses,  and  employs  the 
following  four  proofs:  (1)  Moses  commands  Joshua  (Deut. 
xxxi.  11?)  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel  to  read  the  Torah ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  Oral  Law.  (2)  To  all  questions 
that  the  son  should  put  to  his  father,  the  Torah  gives 
(Exod.  xiii.  8,  14  &c.)  such  answers  as  can  be  derived 
from  itself,  but  not  out  of  any  Oral  Law  existing  beside 
it.  (3)  Moses,  in  his  last  exhortation  (Deut.  xxxii.  7), 
enjoins  that  questions  should  be  asked  of  the  ancestors, 
the  answers  to  which  are  contained  in  the  same  address : 
so  that  here  also  there  is  no  need  of  an  oral  supplement. 
(4)  God  promised  the  scattered  members  of  his  people 
he  would  turn  to  them  again  when  they  would  abandon 
the  work  of  man  (cf.  Isa.  xxix.  13),  among  which  are  to 
be  understood  Mishna,  Talmud,  and  Agada,  which  men 
invented  2. 

1  The  fourth,  with  the  acrostic  pm  D’Tinn  nspn ,  belongs,  as  Geiger,  1.  c., 
rightly  recognizes,  to  Sahl’s  polemical  work. 

2  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  regard  this  point  as  an  argument  against  tradition. 
In  the  last  strophe  the  first  two  members  must  be  reversed  :  min  'iL'Ein 
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In  section  II  the  same  theme  is  treated,  and  two  proofs 
of  Jacob  b.  Samuel  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Oral  Law  are 
refuted.  From  Jer.  xvii.  21,  22  Jacob  seems  to  have  urged 
that  the  Pentateuchal  laws  need  a  supplementary  Oral  Law, 
because  it  does  not  follow  from  the  Torah  that  one  may  not 
carry  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  prophet  here  insists. 
Jefet  replies  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be  derived  from 
Num.  iv.  13,  because  here  the  carrying  of  a  burden  is  called 
work  (rosta  TYctS? ;  and  the  sons  of  Kehat  had  only  parts 
of  the  tabernacle  to  carry).  The  second  proof,  which  Jacob 
repeated  after  Saadiah,  was  that  from  1  Chron.  xxiv.  19. 
Here  the  words  imv  which  refer  to  the  twenty-four 

priestly  divisions,  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  command 
of  an  Oral  Law,  as  there  is  nothing  of  it  contained  in  the 
Written  Law.  Whereupon  Jefet  again  replies,  that  imv 
particularly  refers  to  the  service  of  the  priests  (hence  to 
Num.  xviii.  7) ;  but  the  twenty-four  divisions  were  indeed 
tir&t  introduced  by  David  L 

In  section  III  various  ordinances  and  institutions  are 
discussed :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  shown  that  the  data  of 
Scripture  for  these  completely  suffice,  contrary  to  the  view 
of  the  Rabbis ;  and  on  the  other  hand  again,  that  a  part  of 
them  are  not  of  biblical  origin,  as  the  Rabbis  maintain, 
and  hence  they  cannot  have  any  validity  whatsoever.  For 
example,  the  Priestly  Blessing2  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
Torah  (Num.  vi.  23) ;  but  its  details,  as  in  many  similar 
commandments,  are  to  be  derived  by  means  of  the  thirteen 


ln'ttr  (i.e.  the  Oral  Law)  nDibm  nmion  /nnsyi  pirrn  m  von  /inmrjn  'n 
(1  Sam.  xii.  21)  non  inn  o  lYsr  sVi  iH'V  *6  o'bo  prnrh. 

1  Saadiah  can  only  have  asserted  that  the  priests  were  already  grouped 
into  divisions  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  not  into  twenty-four,  for  this 
number  is  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Talmud  also  (Taanit  Babli,  27  a  ; 
il  Tosefta,”  IV,  2,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  219).  Cf.  also  Commentary  on 
Chronicles ,  ed.  Kirchheim,  p.  36  seq. ;  Hai’s  “  Responsum  ”  in  nobir>  rt»np , 
ed.  Wertheimer,  no.  20,  as  well  as  Maimonides  and  Nahmanides,  “Precepts,” 
no.  26.  See  also  Zunz,  Literaturg.  d.  syn.  Poesie ,  p.  206. 

3  This  and  the  following  points  must,  therefore,  have  been  advanced 
by  Jacob  as  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  an  Oral  Law. 
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Rules  of  Interpretation  (which,  as  is  known,  the  Karaites 
also  accepted)1.  The  libation  at  sacrifices  is  biblical,  but 
the  water-libation  is  a  capricious  addition  to  the  words 
of  God  (for  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  e.  g.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sacrifices),  and  hence  to  be  avoided.  Again,  the  singing 
of  the  Levites  belongs  to  the  nature  of  their  service,  and 
had  no  need  to  be  enjoined ;  and  if  at  the  offering  of 
firstborns  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  sung,  a  similar 
hymn  with  instruments  must  have  accompanied  sacrifices. — 
In  Ezra  x.  3  the  Rabbis  refer  DHd  to  the  children,  that  is 
to  say,  these  were  also  expelled  from  Judaism.  But  this 
is  revolting ;  the  word  rather  refers  only  to  the  mothers 2. — 
The  different  were  devised  by  the  Talmudists,  and 

it  was  particularly  the  Rabbis  rather  than  the  Karaites 
(however  the  latter  can  determine  without  an  Oral  Law 
what  kinds  of  work  are  permitted  on  the  Sabbath  and 
what  forbidden),  who  had  to  ask  themselves  how  it  came 
about  that  in  this  law,  which  claims  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  • 
there  should  be  so  many  differences  of  opinion.  This  last 
reproach  is  notably  repeated  by  all  Karaite  controversialists. 

13.  Sahl  b.  Masliah  ha-Kohen  (Abu  T-Surri)  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  but  also  of  the  most  fanatical  Karaites 
of  the  older  period3.  He  is  generally  considered  very 

1  The  thirteen  Rules  are  also  used  by  'Anan  and  the  earliest  Karaites,  see 
Steinschneider-Festschrift,  p.  208.  Cf.  also  Harkavy,  Stud.u.  Mitt.,  VIII,  1,  p.  xi. 

2  Cf.  Pinsker,  p.  23,  n.  12,  and  Geiger,  1.  c.,  21. 

3  For  the  literature  on  him  see  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Lugd.,  p.  294  ; 
Die  hebr.  fibers.,  p.  964,  n.  306  ;  and  Z.  /.  H.  B.,  VI,  184.  The  short  article 
on  Sahl  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia ,  s.  v.  (X,  636  ;  by  Ochser),  is  written 
without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  is  not  without  a  comic 
touch,  for  Sahl  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabites  !  The  Masliah 
ha-Kohen  (Alphab.  47  t),  or  Masliah  Abu  ’1-Sarri  (Alphab.  62  >)  quoted 
twice  by  Hadassi,  was  perhaps  the  son  of  Sahl  also  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  Hilluk  (cf.  Pinsker,  p.  106,  1.  10  ;  Pinsker,  p.  87,  n.  2,  considers 
him  to  be  the  father  of  Sahl).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masliah  b.  Sahl 
ha-Kohen  and  Sahl  b.  Salah  (see  J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  632),  mentioned  in  a 
Pentateuch  Codex  of  the  Karaite  Synagogue,  might  have  been  descendants 
of  our  Sahl  b.  Masliah.  These  two  are  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Massorete,  Michael  b.  Uzziel,  who  probably  lived  in  the  twelfth  century 
(see  Steinschneider,  Arab.  Liter,  d.  Juden,  §  167). 
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much  older  than  Jefet,  but  the  fact  was  overlooked  that 

in  the  oft-mentioned  list  of  Saadiah’s  disputants  he  also 
mentions  Abu  Ali  Hasan  al-Basri,  i.  e.  Jefet.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  in  his  commentary  on  Lev.  xv.  25, 
expressly  states  that  Jefet  combats  a  view  of  Sahl  (fol.  25  a  • 
mins  'ywn  dp  tpDi  irnn  Dxiy  njnT  Sid  win  pin  nym  , ,  . 

. . .  mr  x^  m:  ton  dp  n^nni  on  nnxn  rbivw  nnxi  SiDm 
x¥'  x5>&?  nm:  by  idxdi  jym  *]ar6  S'r  uSn  nym 
e)2)  Dmn),  which  indeed  occurs  in  the  commentary  of 
the  former,  although  anonymous  (see  Munk,  Notice  sur 
Abou  ’ l-Walid ,  p.  6,  n.  2).  In  any  case,  such  anonymous 
citations  are  no  convincing  proofs,  for  the  view  represent 
by  Sahl  could  be  that  of  a  much  older  Karaite  exegetS 
But  another  circumstance  must  be  considered.  In  his  polej 
mical  work  (soon  to  be  mentioned)  against  Jacob  b.  Samuell 
Sahl  speaks  of  letters  and  various  questions  which  this 
Jacob  addressed  to  him  (see  Pinsker,  p.  26 :  *t>x  mm  my 
nmxi ;  and  p.  36 :  nW  npi’i  nciri  «ppi  \ynb  dx  nny  nnxi 
nw  mu  *6  nW  n:wn  |yo!>  dx^  ,  .  ,  wy  hd  roWn 
&c.),  and  as  Jacob  was  a  pupil  of  Saadiah1  2,  Sahl  can  have 
written  his  work  at  the  latest  circa  960.  He  was  thus 
most  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jefet,  of  the  same  age  3, 
and  wrote  about  960-1000.  In  agreement  with  this  are 
the  statements  of  Ibn  al-Hiti  that  Sahl  in  his  commentary 
on  Leviticus  controverted  Joseph  b.  Noah,  and  that  he 
was  probably  his  contemporary,  and  further,  that  Levi 
b.  Jefet  controverted  Sahl  in  his  law-book4.  Joseph  b. 


1  Thus  Munk  concluded  (1.  c.,  p.  ia),  on  the  ground  of  such  anonymous 
quotations,  that  Jefet  is  later  than  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda. 

2  See  above,  p.  235. 

3  In  Karaite  literature  now  Sahl,  now  Jefet  is  put  forward.  See,  e.  g., 
Hadassi,  178  3  and  o,  213  b  and  to,  236  n  (where  'Pm  from),  241  d,  257 
D  and  1  ;  Aaron  b.  Joseph  on  Num.,  f.  29  b  ;  Aaron  b.  Elias,  py  p,  f.  52  d, 
167  c,  168  b,  170  a,  and  rvnn  vo  on  Num.,  f.  45  b,  &c.  The  name  of  Sahl 
does  not  seem  to  have  yet  been  found  in  Jefet. 

4  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  433, 1.  2  :  un  (ncbN  un  ’n)  idn  npNbNi .  .  . 

•pH  rib'viu  m?pN:u  iunSn  'D  nypN]  mab  m  p  Fpv  npy' ;  ibid.,  1.  12 :  poi  .  .  . 
(ms.  tunVi  'by)  mNb  ncbN  un  obyobN  jnoi  *d  ('by  un  DbyubN  p  TyD  un  cbyubN  'n) 
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Noah  died  (according  to  Ibn  al-Hiti)  in  393  of  the  Hegira 
(=1002-3),  and  Levi  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century 1..  That  Sahl  speaks  of  the  period  of  Saadiah  as  of 
that  of  his  predecessors,  agrees  with  these  facts  (see  Pinsker, 
p.  36 :  'E'irvan  ntn  ')*£»). 

Sahl  also  composed  a  special  controversial  work  against 
Saadiah,  which  he  mentions  in  the  same  list,  and  which 
is  likewise  lost.  But  he  must  have  disputed  violently 
with  the  Gaon  in  his  other  works  also,  of  which  two, 
both  in  Arabic,  deserve  particular  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of 
^^.ch  a  fragment  on  Deuteronomy  is  said  to  exist  in  a 
in  St.  Petersburg  (Z.A.T.  TP.,  I,  157).  The  part  on 
■  euteronomy  was  also  used  in  an  anonymous  Karaite 
compilation  of  the  year  1351  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2498,  Cat. 
riMargol.,  I,  no.  334,  cf.  also  below  No.  38).  But  another  MS 
fragment  on  Exodus,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  said  to  belong 
perhaps  also  to  Sahl,  and  here  there  are  two  passages 
against  Saadiah.  In  the  one  (communicated  by  Harkavy, 
Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  V,  225)  Saadiah’s  contention,  that  'Anan 
taught  that  the  new  month  should  be  fixed  by  observation 
of  the  moon  only  in  order  that  the  Mahommedans  (whose 
custom  was  the  same)  should  appoint  him  head  of  the 
Jews,  is  rebutted  with  great  indignation.  The  reproach 
is  levelled  against  himself,  that  in  his  attempt  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  he  relied  upon  the  Mahommedans  and 
desecrated  the  Sabbath,  and  that  during  the  strife  with 
David  b.  Zakkai,  his  opponents  turned  to  every  com¬ 
munity  with  a  ban  against  the  man  who  wanted  to  attain 
office  in  such  a  manner.  In  another  passage  (communi¬ 
cated  by  the  same  in  his  edition  of  Qirqisani,  p.  254,  n.  4, 
and  OtcherJci,  I,  11,  n.  3)  Saadiah’s  assumption,  that  the 

nb  'ibn  mso  icd  'D  (ms.  ’by)  rrby  *rn  m’Dcn  isron  [n:nb  can  only 
refer  to  Abu  Said,  i.  e.  to  Levi ;  see  Steinschneider,  Z.f.  H.  B.,  1.  c.] ;  ibid., 
1.  19 :  nboj  pi  npi  mpn  ids  VDDn  p  (1.  rvm)  1*0  ffou  pmpbn  rcon  'C 
■pn  rpicbn  cnpbn  'C  n;c  r.  nb  to  pb  nnspnia  'z  nobn  inn  obrobn  bnp  no. 

1  See  my  Ziir  jiid.-arab.  Litter.,  p.  6. 
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calculation  of  the  calendar  was  first  introduced  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  advent  of  Sadok  and  Boethos,  is  disputed. 
But  I  have  already  expressed  the  conjecture  that  the  author 
of  this  fragment  is  perhaps  Hasan  b.  Mashiah  (see  p.  224). 

A  second  important  work  of  Sahl  was  a  nitron  *isd  in 
Arabic  (of  which  there  are  fragments  in  St.  Petersburg), 
with  a  Hebrew  introduction  (edited  by  Harkavy  in  ?]DXE> 
DWJ,  I,  no.  i3  =  p/On,  1879,  cols.  639-43),  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  about  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  the  author  (see  R.  R.  XL VIII,  154),  and 

is  also  otherwise  very  interesting.  According  to  Stein- 
schneider  (Z.f.H.B.,  VI,  185),  this  work  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  DOH  n5D  of  Sahl  cited  by  Samuel  al-Magribi 
(Pinsker,  p.  144).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Sahl 
treated  ritual  and  civil  law  matters  in  two  works,  like 
Benjamin  al-Nahawendi  before  him,  of  whose  niVftn  nDD 
some  fragments  have  recently  become  known  (collected 
by  Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  VIII,  1,  pp.  175-84),  and  whose 
D'm  “isd  on  Civil  Law  is  printed  under  the  title  (probably 
invented  later)  of  pD'33  HXK>D.  In  his  law-book  also,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  Sahl  disputed  with  Saadiah,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  book  is  the  origin  of  a  passage  (communicated 
by  Harkavy  in  Saadiah’s  CEuvres,  IX,  p.  xlii)  in  which 
the  Fayumite  is  reproached  with  not  recognizing  analogy 
as  a  legal  noun,  contrary  to  the  Thirteen  Kules  instituted 
by  the  Talmudists :  ^xp  TO  ni>x  D^iy  TJD  }X  (W£&X  'X) 
paoiD  pxi  max  rrin  n^iyn  xnna  nmrcn  tanpyn  'dv  'in 
rr&xp  xo  ‘pro  yn^x  'a  dx'p^  dpdxi  Jibx  max  nm  by 
'na  n&ma  fiba^i  ntma  minn  nn»  m&yy  vhw  jo  cam  min  ns 

1  That  Saadiah  did  not  hold  the  Agada  as  a  standard  authority  follows 
also  from  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  his  polemical  work  against 
Ibn  Saqaweihi  (No.  2),  where  he  reproaches  the  latter  with  having 
derived  arguments  for  his  assertions  not  from  Mishna,  Mekhilta,  and 
Targum,  but  from  Agadot,  from  unauthenticated  writings,  and  from 
Piyutim  (J.  Q.  R.,  XIII,  664  :  nVi  n:ii>DbN  ’D  nod  '®a  nbip  'by  tuddd'  nbi 
Nb  ana  p  wnsyai  n«-i*«NbN  p  Nnyya  ays?  na  ’nN  no:ni  auanbs  sbi 
ibs  ruNiribN  p  Nnyyai  Nrrby  nisntu).  It  is  also  interesting  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  expression  m:N  'laa  by  poic  pn,  which  also  occurs  in  Sherira 

VOL.  XVI 1 1.  It 
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il>ip'  druai?  dn'p^ni  itronoKiw  *5>y  /“in 
bpibx 's  rhm  xruN1. 

Moreover,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Harkavy,  Sahl  is 
perhaps  the  author  of  an  Arabic  lampoon  against  Saadiah, 
in  which  is  included  a  similar  Hebrew  lampoon  of  one  of 
Saadiah’s  most  ardent  opponents,  namely,  of  the  Gaon  Aaron 
(orKhalaf,  cf.  R.  R.  J.,  XLIX,  300)  ibn  Sarjado,  as  well  as  the 
libellous  document  of  the  deposition  of  David  b.  Zakkai 
(edited  as  far  as  extant,  and  completely  discussed  last,  by 
Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  V,  222  seq.).  In  any  case  Sahl’s 
authorship  is  very  doubtful,  for  in  the  first  place  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  fragment  on  Exodus,  which  offers  some 
parallels  to  this  lampoon,  originates  rather  from  Ben  Mashiah 
than  from  Sahl ;  and  in  the  second  place,  Harkavy  himself 
admits  that  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  Karaite  author 
of  this  work  having  been  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  and 
having  lived  in  Iraq.  But  we  know  that  Sahl  probably 
wrote  in  the  last  third  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  he 
sojourned  in  Jerusalem2.  Besides,  as  this  work  is  purely 
personal,  and  does  not  touch  on  any  legal  or  other  points 
of  difference  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites,  it  does  not 
exactly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  and  it 
is  only  mentioned  here  incidentally. 

Sahl,  like  Jefet,  composed  a  polemical  work,  not  only 

(see  Eshkol,  ed.  Auerbach,  II,  47)  and  Hai  ( Response 1,  ed.  Lyck,  no.  98),  is 
already  found  in  Saadiah,  and  was  perhaps  coined  by  him. 

1  Harkavy  wavers  between  Sahl  and  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda,  but  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  first  should  be  more  probable  :  see  his  polemical  work  (soon 
to  be  mentioned)  against  Jacob  b.  Samuel  (in  Pinsker,  p.  26):  nn[i]o  un 
bnbe  D'am  mm2  21m  Nbm  /noon  cy  nD2  mm  mr  cnensrr  /nra  iyv  nVi  orr-m 
ram:  rmnn  rvno  mmy  rateo  ^nisn.  [It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  passage  cited  in  (Euvres ,  1.  c.,  from  a  commentary  on  Exodus, 
is  actually  derived  from  Jefet’s  commentary,  on  xxi.  33  ;  see  above,  p.  231, 
n.  1.] 

2  This  follows  not  only  from  the  preface  to  the  materr  'd  mentioned 

above,  but  also  from  many  passages  of  the  polemical  work  against  Jacob 
b.  Samuel;  see,  e.  g.,  Pinsker,  p.  27  below  :  U2  na  vmr»b  mN2  ripen  n'20  ':n 
'ey,  and  so  forth  (ripen  rva  here  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  , 

i.  e.  Jerusalem). 
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against  Saadiah,  but  also  against  his  pupil,  Jacob  b. 
Samuel,  which  has  now  been  edited  from  a  copy  of  Elias  b. 
Baruch  Jerushalmi  (Pinsker,  p.  25  seq.) 1.  Elias  is  probably 
also  the  author  of  the  title  nroin  or  nroinn  mas.  It 
is  written  in  Hebrew,  but  Sahl  also  intended  to  publish 
it  eventually  also  in  Arabic,  so  that  those  ignorant  of 
Hebrew  could  also  read  it  (p.  25 :  Dl"Dn  pBTia  lirDN  ♦  ,  ♦ 
'idi  rvnirp  ywfo  xbw  'to  u  tnp's?  fyoi>  buy®®'  nrn),  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  carried  out  this  project.  Sahl’s 
work  has  more  the  character  of  a  reply,  as  it  was  preceded 
by  letters  of  Jacob  to  Sahl,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Arabic2.  In  any  case  the  assertion  of  a  controversialist 
so  passionate  and  relentless  as  Sahl  was,  seems  rather 
comical,  that  he  took  up  his  pen  against  Jacob  only 
because  the  latter  in  his  polemics  indulged  in  irony  and 
sarcasm  (p.  31 :  31YD  wn  D'pr  mvn  n!>ni>niM  inm  '2 
nnnn  nta).  The  style  is  lively,  but  too  pathetic  and  too 
propagandist3.  Here  and  there  one  also  meets  various 
Arabisms  4. 

The  polemical  work  in  its  existing  condition  is  not  a 
uniform  composition.  At  the  beginning  there  is  a  poem 
with  the  acrostic  pm  uninn  nvpB  tnpn  j n-n  p  imo5, 

1  Corrections  and  variants  in  Geiger,  Toro  "lmN  ,  IY,  22  seq.  Cf.  also 
Kaufmann-Geclenkbuch,  pp.  180,  181. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  239,  then  the  passage  (in  Pinsker,  p.  239)  :  m:«  nana  0 
bwoirn  p©ba. 

3  Many  expressions  are  verbally  repeated  here  and  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Hebrew  preface  to  the  nsor»  'd,  thus,  e.  g.,  Nb  rmoD  nbw  dni 
Vioan  no  nsin  nb'o  fjyoi  (y'bnrr,  col.  639,  1.  34,  and  Pinsker,  p.  43,  1.  16) ; 
vraw  np©  vrm’n  bsn  /ipai  'n  nrinai  /nrwo  p  mnoi  "nra  nVaNiai  .  .  .  (ibid., 
1.  2,  from  bottom  Pinsker,  p.  31,  1.  10).  Pinsker,  p.  31,1.  1  seq.,  is  a  complete 
Kinna.  Sahl  could  not  free  himself,  too,  from  Talmudical  turns  of  ex¬ 
pression,  see  Pinsker,  24,  1.  3  from  bottom  :  *10x2?  nbru  irpao  "pmm  (from 
the  Boraita  rrv in  p3p).  Also  interesting  is  the  phrase  (p.  26,  1.  22) :  lrroaNO 
cba  nixon  'pn  oban ,  which  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  rrorprr  ban. 

4  Thus  unpon  no  for  Jerusalem  (see  above,  n.  3),  then  the  expression 
D”nnn  ni'po  (  =  ponDabN  yya?  see  following  note),  &c. 

5  Divided  in  Pinsker  by  mistake  into  two  (pp.  26  and  24),  and  the  other 
half  ascribed  to  Jefet,  see  Geiger,  l.c.,  p.  20.  That  the  poem  forms 
a  rounded-off  whole  is  shown  by  the  conclusion  (p.  25) ;  on  the  other 
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in  which  it  is  particularly  and  emphatically  shown  that 
the  Oral  Law  cannot  be  of  divine  origin,  as  the  teachers 
of  the  Mishna  themselves  were  of  divided  opinion  on  many 
questions.  Probably  to  this  poem  was  attached  an  epistle, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  missing1,  and  in  which  gram¬ 
matical  and  even  orthographical  errors  of  Jacob  are  pointed 
out,  Sahl  remarking  that  he  found  nearly  sixty  such 
errors  in  the  letters  of  his  opponent  (p.  72 :  3Hp  run  “lyi 
Tnn^n  iriNSD  nwat?  taw!>).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
errors  branded  by  Sahl  (where,  e.  g.  'TPM,  n^'DB,  OTp,  & c., 
are  written  plene)  are  not  errors  at  all,  for  this  mode  of 
writing  was  usual  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  words  without  vowels. 

The  actual  controversy  begins  with  the  words  (p.  27) : 
'Ey  Bn  ns  Tnrr6  'nan  tsnpon  n'nD  bn,  and  is  addressed  to 
Jacob  b.  Samuel;  but  it  is  really  directed  principally 
against  the  Kabbanites,  as  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
admonitory  and  missionary  pamphlet,  in  which  Sahl 
appeals  incessantly  to  the  followers  of  the  Talmud  to 
abandon  their  former  conduct  and  to  walk  in  the  only 
right  way,  the  way  of  the  Karaites :  “  Have  mercy,  O 
Israelites,”  he  exclaims  in  one  passage  (p.  34),  “  upon  your 
souls  and  your  children !  Behold,  the  light  is  burning, 
and  the  sun  shines  forth  (i.  e.  Karaism).  Choose  for  your¬ 
selves  the  good  path,  where  there  is  living  water,  and  walk 


hand,  in  the  poem  as  well  as  in  the  epistle  and  in  the  actual  polemical 
work,  one  and  the  same  phrase  of  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  in  which  the  word 
rmn  occurs,  is  alluded  to :  see  p.  24,  1.  4  from  bottom  ;  p.  27,  1.  16,  and 
p.  30,  1.  14  from  bottom.  By  min  Sahl  understands  his  rather  strict  co¬ 
religionists,  see  p.  36,  1.  17:  o’-nnn  nns  roVj  titd  xVn  irnN  nre?  (cf.  also 
p.  26,  1.  1 :  Dmn  'ore**  Vnpb  '3  imno  cs  irnbs  sin  o  .  . .  ). 

1  This  follows  from  the  opening  words  (p.  27,  1.  16) :  nram  ram  Tip 
■ptt).  The  piece,  p.  25,  1.  26 — p.  26,  1.  5,  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of 
p.  27,  1.  3  from  bottom  (if  the  words  of  Elias  Jerushalmi,  p.  25,  1.  24,  refer 
to  it :  pnrbn  rra  ran  3,-13  rruNn  nw  nmm  rranrn  Y't  i*?  xd"v  ?) ;  and 
here  also  the  conclusion  shows  that  this  epistle  forms  an  independent 
whole.  According  to  Elias  (p.  25,  1. 12),  Sahl  is  said  to  have  written 
besides  this  epistle  ten  further  replies  (i.  e.  letters  most  likely)  to  Jacob. 
But  is  this  based  on  reality  ? 
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not  in  a  waste  and  waterless  land  (i.  e.  Talmudism),”  &c. 
“  Brethren !  ”  he  exclaims  in  another  passage  (p.  43), 
“  hearken  not  unto  those  who  say  that  the  Karaites  ('33 
Nlpo)  wish  you  evil.  God  forbid!  Verily  we  pray  unto 
God,  that  he  should  have  mercy  upon  his  people,  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  and  be  mindful  of  the  love  for  our 
forefathers.  We  write  all  this  only  out  of  love  for  you: 
circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  for  the  time  has 
come  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the  exile.”  In  a  similar 
strain  he  goes  on  reproving  the  Rabbanites  repeatedly  for 
their  numerous  sins,  and  accuses  them  of  transgressing 
many  prescriptions  of  the  law  respecting  diet,  purity, 
marriage,  and  the  Sabbath  (pp.  28-30,  32) 1,  of  being 
devoted  to  superstition  (p.  32) 2,  &c.  And  if  many  of  the 
Rabbanites  of  Palestine  have  entered  upon  a  better  course, 
that  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Karaites  (p.  33),  whose 
ascetic  mode  of  life  Sahl  describes  in  eloquent  words 
(p.  31).  The  allegorical  allusions  of  many  verses  are  also 
interesting,  as,  e.  g.  Canticles  i.  8  (p.  34),  and  iii.  7  (p.  36  ; 
cf.  Geiger,  1.  c.,  p.  24);  Zech.  xi.  12  (ibid.)  and  14  (p.  42). 
In  the  last  verse  he  makes  the  staff  Dy3  symbolize  the 
empire  of  the  heathen  nations,  which  is  styled  “  grace,” 
because  these  nations  have  not  destroyed  the  religion  of 
Israel ;  by  the  staff  D'^nn  is  meant  the  yoke  of  the  two 
women  (Zech.  v.  9),  i.  e.  of  the  two  Jeshiboth  in  Sura  and 
Pumbaditha,  which  by  means  of  Talmud  and  Agada  “  have 


1  They  are  mostly  such  prescriptions  in  which  the  Karaites  differ  from 
the  Rabbanites,  and  are  inclined  to  the  severer  view  ;  thus,  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  embryo  (V'bT  or  TC'op)  and  of  the  fat  tail  (mbs),  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  (D'lWffi)  in  the  mixing  of  clean  and  unclean  food, 
the  marrying  of  a  step-sister  (ns  mrs  ra)  and  a  childless  sister-in-law 
(rra:r),&c.  Almost  all  Karaites,  from  Qirqisani  and  Salmon  to  Firkowitsch, 
are  not  tired  of  repeating  these  complaints. 

2  This  passage  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  history  of  culture  :  msi .  .  . 
D'«nni  D'Tism  D'nVi  cnnpn  d’itdv  bs~niv  rapto  p  rrn  rrmy  nmy  ’mn  Tnns 
c’p'isn  nnp  bv  rvn:n  n'p'bnoi  ’DVtcnrr  nsci  'b’bjn  tv  '-i  onoisi  cvran  bs 
D’jmm  c'sbn  to  bnb  pnsn  bu?  mor.rr  bv  cnpr  onunpi  oonbn  bv  crroEb  □’Topol 

tv 

dvot  n’pnsn  nnp  bj?  (^ssxq^)  (partly  repeated  in  Hadassi,  Alphab. 
104 ;  cf.  also  Bacher,  Agada  d.  Tann .,  I2,  354,  n.  5). 
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destroyed  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ”  (niK3¥  'n  D"D  D'^nD). 
This  staff  will  flow  be  broken,  i.  e.  the  traditional  writings 
will  be  given  over  to  destruction,  and  thus  their  declaration 
(mnx  in  the  sense  of  “JinK,  Job  xv.  17 !)  will  be  suppressed 1. 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  hardly  anything  of  a  personal 
controversy  here  with  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  but  the  attack  is 
all  the  more  violent  against  his  teacher,  Saadiah,  whose 
name  is  accompanied  by  abusive  epithets  (p.  40 :  yfcjnn  nrn 
tan  ttid  ny  nx  m»i  rpD»n  nymom  nyinn  inn 

nn^n  nxi,  also :  [pun  on  'man  jypyn  'duvsh  nnyo). 

Besides  the  passage  already  quoted  in  this  dissertation,  where 
Sahl  relates  that  Saadiah  avoided  disputing  with  Karaites, 
and  did  not  publish  his  anti-Karaite  writings  during  his 
lifetime,  whereupon  there  follows  a  list  of  the  Karaite 
controversialists  (Pinsker,  p.  37) ;  it  is  also  related  of  the 
Fayumite  that  in  consequence  of  his  persuasive  arts2  a 
dispute  about  the  festivals  broke  out  between  the  Pales- 
tineans  and  the  Babylonians,  so  that  they  observed  the 
festivals  on  different  days,  and  hurled  the  ban  against  one 
another.  I  have  shown  ( J .  Q.  22.,  X,  154)  that  what  is  meant 
here  is  Saadiah’s  campaign  against  Ben  Meir,  in  the  year 
921,  which  is  now  pretty  wTell  explained,  and  that  Sahl’s 
statements  rest  upon  facts  throughout. 

Much  more  detailed  is  a  complete  excursus  in  which 
Saadiah’s  well-known  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the 
calculation  of  the  calendar  is  refuted  (Pinsker,  p.  37, 1.  7 
from  bottom — p.  42,  1.  25) 3.  Only  one  of  the  Gaon’s 


1  Jefet  interprets  this  word  similarly  in  Cant.  iii.  2  (ed.  Barges,  p.  41), 
although  he  gives  a  different  allegorical  explanation  to  the  entire 
verse.  In  his  MS.  commentary,  ad  loc.,  he  refers  to  the  vision  of  the  two 
women  to  the  Talmudic  colleges  of  both  countries,  Palestine  and  Babylon 
(psiybNi  '-osbw  dniz^ni  ninw'jN  \-iVn  ynrfrate  tfd  O'©:  orra  now  .  .  . ;  and 
further  :  n'yN  nobnbw  iro'obNa  p’vspbN  iwi oVn  ncvi  cm  c’tl'o  ovra  sow  .  .  . 
NbyxbN  pnwfc'bN  'D  NmrDi).  Cf.  also  Hadassi,  f.  10  a  infra  (letters  xd  and  n). 

2  Pinsker,  p.  28  :  nns  ~nz.'N  'om'in  '00  n;o  odVi,  a  play  on  words. 

3  This  excursus  is  not  free  from  errors  and  repetitions,  which  cannot 
well  be  removed  here.  Whether  Saadiah  is  meant  by  the  nyrra  (p.  28, 1. 14), 
as  Geiger  (1.  c.,  p.  23)  presumes,  is  uncertain. 
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proofs  is  there  combated,  namely,  that  from  1  Chron. 
xii.  33:  S’josr  rw  n»  nyni>  wnyb  qnv  "dw*  'jaoi. 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had,  according  to  Gaon,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  times  (i.  e.  of  the  principles  of  the  calendar), 
and  let  Israel  know  when  they  should  “  make,”  i.  e.  observe, 
the  festivals.  The  verb  n&?y  is  also  used  of  the  observance 
of  festivals,  see  Deut.  xvi.  i,  10,  13.  Sahl  replies,  not 
without  humour,  that  the  sons  of  Issachar  fixed  only  the 
time  of  the  paschal  offering  (for  Deut.  xvi.  1  refers  only  to 
this),  of  Pentecost,  and  of  Tabernacles,  but  not  that  of  the 
remaining  festivals,  in  connexion  with  which  that  verb  is 
not  used.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  have  taught  the 
order  of  the  festival  offerings,  the  recurrence  of  the  Sabbath, 
&c.,  because  here  1W1  (Num.  xxix.  39)  and  (Deut.  v. 

1 5)  are  used  respectively.  In  the  same  way  the  counsellors 
of  Ahasuerus  must  have  calculated  the  calendar,  because 
they  are  called  D'nyn  qnv  (Esther  i.  13).  Finally,  Saadiah 
contradicts  himself,  as  he  elsewhere  maintains  that  the 
fixing  of  the  calendar  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  he  contradicts  the  Talmud,  which  speaks  of  torches 
used  as  signals  on  the  determination  of  the  new  month,  and 
of  witnesses  who  were  questioned  about  the  new  moon,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  might  desecrate  the  Sabbath  (see 
Mishna,  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  II) l.  Indeed,  Sahl  continues,  the 
command  for  the  observation  of  the  calendar  follows  from 
Gen.  i.  14,  Ps.  lxxxix.  38  and  civ.  19,  and  calculation  is 

1  These  objections  are  repeated,  partly  in  the  same  words,  by  Jefet  and 
his  son  Levi,  then  by  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda  and  Aaron  b.  Elias,  see  above, 
p.  231.  The  words  of  the  last  but  one  (MS.  Leyden,  41 2,  f.  89  b)  are  as 
follows :  p2®nn  tot  rmn  in  ycnn  -ien  D’nto  ran  ’jnv  13®®'  0201  ion  cno i 
toi®>  nvn  to  mv  orre  to  cmiN  toi  -ion  cnsnon  mrv  Dm  ycnn  Dwn  ioni 
pN2  ®>n  in  to  m'ocn  0  ton  dodino  rniEio  m  c:i  ir®n  nn  cn'to  D’2®  cto 
[f.  90  a]  mv  Nb  nj  n  '2m  (cf.  R.E.J.,  XLIV,  183,  n.  4)  Tbpnto  Nim  jn  n\Ni 
21®’  nn  on  n  ':m  non  ton  m rto  n:n  ’jnv  nto  nvn  n  mpn  toN  nos  i®n  to 
m  nn  n  'im  13®®’  020  mv  210  cn  i®n  Domn  to  iniN  2,®n  2ion  p2®nn  to 
onto  n:n  ’jnv  no  ion  nn  dni  on  Dimb  n:n  nv  (2Chr.  ii.  12)  cm  ton  ion 
iniN  unso  0  torn  (i.e.  null)  toN  Nim  m  [p  02]  2,nn'»  p  iniN  ion  i®n  ®iv 
d®  ®’i  110N  i®n  103  12  ycnn  psi  (Esther  i.  13)  cnrn  'nv  c'03nb  -|ton  ionu 
chin  ’msp  cbiNi  Dto  nvNin  nto  rm®nb  nun  dodin. 
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strictly  forbidden  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  10 1.  Sahl  also 
does  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  at  the 
Talmud.  He  says  that  Saadiahs  strange  interpretation  of 
the  verse  in  question  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  only 
follows  his  teachers  (i.  e.  the  Talmudists),  who  have  made 
assertions  that  are  not  less  comical,  e.  g.  when  they  deduce 
the  commandment  about  Kiddush  on  Sabbath  and  festivals 
from  Exod.  xx.  8  2,  or  when  they  order  the  trumpet  to  be 
blown  to  confound  Satan  (see  Rosh  ha-Shanah ,  16  b  supra), 
&c.  Finally,  in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  Talmudists 
also  speak  of  an  observation  of  the  moon,  Sahl  (p.  41,  1.  19 
seq.)  quotes  a  story  that  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Talmud,  but  which  has  quite  the  character  of  the  biblical 
stories  of  the  Koran.  Here  also  are  truth  and  fiction  inter¬ 
woven,  and  the  most  diverse  passages  of  the  Talmud  are 
welded  together  3.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sahl  had 

1  That  is  to  say,  the  calculation  of  the  calendar  system  is  to  be  regarded 
as  sorcery  and  astrology.  This  strange  assertion  is  first  found  in  Daniel 
al-Qumisi  (9th  cent.),  and  must  have  been  advanced  already  by  'An&n,  see 
Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  VIII,  1,  189  :  nvisn  icd  'D  y*2  'DOi pba  bam  bipi 
©«a  irai  1:2  ray©  42  nso’  nb  airoa  m©Dipn  patorr  ns  ai©nbi  ©mb  12b  tick 
'121m  D'ODipn  pa©na  viyi©i  m  ’©in  ©mb  12b  ini©  psi  Jn  Dixp  ccip 

U21  D'O©. 

2  P.  40,  1.  26 :  nom  vri  “pia  4b’  Tobnn  ©  vnminD  uyyyi  Nbc’  .  . . 
na©n  nr  ns  nai  pm  rn  imp1?  ratn  dv  n«  1121  pinca  iion  pi  0*22  i©y*  man 
p  nrn  (1.  ©npb)  ©np  by  mean  id©d  po©  (pvr  br)  incma  pvr  by  imai  i©ipb 
an  .©'V©  in^y  cr  n«  lain  pjob  b"n  pan  my©n  2m  mir  xb«  ’b  psi  .  minn 
[b"n]  p:©  maun  an  .  [m©yi  ninci]  Dnsna  n»n  iay  ©  mar  b"n  p2©  myia©n 
□vp  maDrr  anai  }b:©i  .(1.  "prrbs  'n  -jid'1  ons©  yiaa)  nnsua  mn  nay  ©  man 
.©>©'  nya©  4b  mryn  macn  an  mb  -p©Di  '121  ib  p©yn  payn  (1.  mbn)  mbs  b'y©  aviai 
ia  man  nat  ©"©  pran  naiaai  snibya  maisb  4m  snirpa  (1.  iai©i)  a  aim  a"yai 
nbcna  (1.  nan  ma)  na©b  nano  (1.  p'Bbn)  iabn  nnyin  in«i  mama  mpicc  ©'©yc  'a 
#iai  Dian  byi  nbcna  nr  (>d  by)  C|N  Dian  byi.  This  Boraitha  agrees  neither 
with  the  passage  in  the  Mekhilta,  ad  loc.,  nor  with  Pesaehim,  106  a,  but  is 
taken  from  the  Halachot  Gedolot,  beginning  of  nbiam  ©lip  mabn,  cf.  also 
rm  tin,  II,  no.  25. 

3  Cf.  e.  g.  Rosh  ha-Shana,  25  a,  Menahot,  29  a,  Shebuot,  31a,  Berachot, 
63  b,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  conflict  that  broke  out  between  Gamliel  II 
and  Joshua  b.  Hanania,  the  former,  in  conjunction  with  Akiba  and  Tarfon, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  nineteen-year  cycle,  and  to  have  abolished 
the  observation  of  the  moon  :  (pci©  '11  aa’py  'll  bN'b©a  pi  b*i)  cn  ia©n  .  .  . 
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before  him  some  apocryphal  Boraithoth.  Hadassi,  who 
adopted  the  same  story,  with  a  few  unimportant  deviations 
(Eshkol,  Alphab.,  192)1-194?),  probably  drew  from  Sahl. 

14.  An  anonymous  Karaite  author,  whose  work  (in 
Arabic)  is  partly  extant  in  a  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  and  who 
(among  other  things)  controverted  a  passage  from  Saadiah’s 
Arabic  commentary  on  the  'tan  nQD  (edited  by  Harkavy? 
Stud.  u.  Mitt.,Y ,  195),  must  likewise  belong  to  the  tenth 
century.  Evidence  of  his  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  he  quotes  nobody  but  'Anan,  Benjamin  al-Naha- 
wendi,  and  Saadiah.  This  Karaite  quotes  from  the  work 
of  Saadiah  just  mentioned,  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  began  forty  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  second 
Temple  and  was  closed  130  years  after  its  destruction,  thus 
amounting  (as  the  second  Temple  stood  420  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition)  to  510  years1;  secondly,  that  there  were 
eleven  generations  of  Mishna-doctors  (see  ib.  196,  n.  it); 
and  thirdly,  that  the  latter  generation  fixed  the  Mishna  in 
writing  because  they  feared,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  and  the  increasing  dispersion,  that  the  tradition 
might  fall  into  oblivion.  The  anonymous  Karaite  replies 
(see  ib.  196,  n.  13),  that  if  the  Mishna  rests  on  true  tradition, 
why  was  such  a  long  period  necessary  for  its  compilation, 
whence  the  many  differences  of  opinion,  & c.  They  are  the 
usual  objections  that  all  the  older  Karaites  advance  in 
their  controversy  upon  these  points  :  e.  g.  Qirqisani,  section 
ii,  chap.  13  seq.2 ;  Salmon  b.  Jeroham  (cf.  J.  Q.  B.,  VIII, 

(1.  !0,,2 'y ,  i.e.  n"a  /m  'a  =  n"m)  to "3  'y  mirra  wn  TOib  pmn  mm 

'iGi  rrmirr  rs  iban  am  tg"’!  pm  'i  vi3. 

1  In  the  original  it  reads  :  tod  p  rmobN  pirn  nrQN  ngnSn  p  .  .  . 

pD  yam  towg  ddg  mba  3*03  m  tod  |'Do5i  toko  'bi"i  p  nb5 . 

These  numbers  do  not  agree  with  one  another  (for  420  — 40+ 150  =  530), 
and  Harkavy  (p.  195,  n.  6)  therefore  emends  w  nwn  dd5  into  pnbfn  n  '5, 
but  it  must  be  corrected  reversely  pcn5i  tond  into  pnbrn  ftstt .  The  last 
date  is  given  by  Saadiah  himself  in  his  polemical  work  against  Ibn 
Saqaweihi  (J.  Q.  R.,  XVI,  108,  1.  4  from  bottom) :  nNiriN  npi  13N  ,bs'i  .  .  . 
TOD  ‘jp  TOlP  3*03193  *]bil  touto^. 

2  Only  a  part  of  chaps.  14  and  15  (see  above,  p.  218)  is  preserved,  where 
in  chap.  14  Saadiah’s  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Oral  Law  are 
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687  seq.) ;  Jefet  b.  'Ali  on  Exod.  xxi.  33  (see  ib.  n.  6,  and 
above,  p.  230),  &c.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  both, 
Qirqisani  and  Jefet,  make  verbal  quotations  from  Saadiah 
on  the  questions  dealt  with  here,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  both  used  the  Arabic  commentary  on  the  'ibn  “isd. 

Samuel  Poznanski. 

advanced,  and  in  chap.  15  they  are  refuted  (partly  edited  in  Z.f.  H.B.,  III, 
175,  176).  Yet  Qirqisani  says  here  expressly  that  he  will  deal  with  this 
theme  again  in  further  chapters,  and  that  he  has  already  dealt  with  it  in 
chap.  13  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2580,  f.  49  a):  nn  (pVDbs  's)  maas  so  so  si 
.  .  .  csbabs  p  nyans  soi  prnsbs  tod  's  nana  fisnnbs  ]sa  nb'ipi  bp:bs  toco  p 
to  j'hd  »Tbpnbs  obybs  >bs  v»oy  sobybs  js  p  nsras  so  sosi  .  aya  so'D  nrrujxi 
ipD  -robn  "|bi  iodi  ynsbs  p  'pa  so  1:11  Tosbnbs  pi  rryns  lpm  tv.xd'o  toodi 
'bs  fiisn  s:a  nc'Vi  rhy  mh  p  -|bi  soon  -icy  nbnbs  asabs 'd  *]bib  s:iscds  nipn 
qbs  snmsy. 


(In  a  second  Article ,  this  account  of  the  Karaite- Saadiah 
controversies  will  be  brought  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.) 
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THE  FRANKFORT  RABBINICAL 
CONFERENCE:  1845  b 

The  second  meeting  of  the  “  Conference  of  the  Rabbis 
of  Germany1 2”  took  place  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  July 
15-28,  1845;  those  present  were:  A.  Adler  of  Worms, 
S.  Adler  of  Alzey,  J.  Auerbach  of  Frankfort,  Ben  Israel  of 
Coblentz,  David  Einhorn  of  Birkenfeld,  S.  Formstecher 
of  Offenbach,  Z.  Frankel  of  Dresden,  A.  Geiger  of  Breslau  3, 
Gosen  of  Marburg,  Gtildenstein  of  Buchau,  S.  Herxheimer 
of  Bernburg,  L.  Herzfeld  of  Brunswick,  M.  Hess  of  Stadt- 
Lengsfeld,  S.  Holdheim  of  Schwerin,  S.  Hirsch  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Hoffmann  of  Waldorf,  J.  Jolowicz  of  Kulm,  I.  M.  Jost 
of  Frankfort,  J.  Kahn  of  Trier,  J.  Maier  of  Stuttgart, 
L.  Philippson  of  Magdeburg,  M.  Reiss  of  Altbreisach, 
G.  Salomon  of  Hamburg,  L.  Schott  of  Randegg,  J.  Sobernheim 
of  Bingen,  L.  Stein  of  Frankfort,  L.  Siisskind  of  Wiesbaden, 

A.  Treuenfels  of  Weilburg,  H.  Wagner  of  Mannheim,  and 

B.  Wechsler  of  Oldenburg.  L.  Stein,  the  recently  chosen 
rabbi  of  the  Frankfort  congregation  was  elected  President ; 

1  Article  VI  of  the  series  on  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism. 

2  Die  Versammlung  der  Rabbiner  Deutschlands ;  this  was  the  official 
name  adopted  at  Brunswick  ;  see  Protokolle,  87  ;  this  name  was  changed  at 
Frankfort  to  Die  Versammlung  deutscher  Rabbiner  (Conference  of 
German  Rabbis). 

3  Geiger  wrote  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  just  before  the 
convening  of  the  conference  in  which  he  set  forth  what  he  thought 
the  conference  should  stand  for  and  aim  to  accomplish;  see  “Einige 
Ansicliten  fiber  die  nachste  Rabbinerversammlung,”  Allgemeine  Zeihing  des 
Judenthums,  IX,  322  ff.,  340  ffi,  386  ff.,  398  ff. ;  the  closing  words  of  these 
articles  express  clearly  his  idea  of  the  object  of  the  conferences  ;  “  the 
only  purpose  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  strengthen  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  present  generation  ;  all  outgrown  forms  that  have  ceased  to 
further  the  religious  sentiment  must  be  either  abrogated  or  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  new  life  that  the  Jewish  people  are  living  now.” 
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A.  Geiger,  Vice-President,  and  I.  M.  Jost  and  S.  Hirsch, 
Secretaries. 

The  Frankfort  Conference  is  notable  because  of  the  full 
and  thorough  discussion  that  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Liturgy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  rabbis  present. 
This  commission,  appointed  at  Brunswick,  reported  through 
its  chairman,  J.  Maier,  of  Stuttgart.  The  discussion  of  this 
report  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  session ;  for  nine 
days  (July  15-24)  the  members  of  the  conference  debated 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  report ;  the  discussion 
was  conducted  on  a  very  lofty  and  scholarly  plane  and  in 
the  course  thereof  many  striking  things  were  said  ;  although 
most  of  the  rabbis  present  leaned  decidedly  towards  reform, 
still  the  conservative  side  was  represented,  and  as  will  be 
seen  the  recommendations  were  by  no  means  radical  in 
character  although  of  a  reforming  tendency  throughout. 
The  men  gathered  at  Frankfort  were  for  the  most  part 
open-minded  and  clear-sighted  ;  they  combined  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  lore  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
religious  conditions  in  the  Jewish  communities  and  fear¬ 
lessly  }-et  reverentially  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of 
casting  their  Jewish  inheritance  into  a  modern  mould1. 

The  discussions  on  the  liturgy  are  indicative  of  the  spirit 
that  permeated  the  conference,  and  must  therefore  be  given 
at  some  length,  notably  as  the  points  debated  are  of 
significance  still  to-day,  sixty  years  later. 

The  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Service.  The  commission 
reported  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  and  in  how  far 
the  Hebrew  language  was  necessary  for  the  public  religious 
services,  and  if  not  necessary  whether  its  retention  was 
advisable  for  the  present2,  that  there  is  no  objective 
necessity  for  Hebrew  throughout  the  service,  and  that  not 

1  For  a  fine  statement  of  why  the  reform  movement  could  be  led  success¬ 
fully  only  by  men  of  this  type,  cf.  Iloldheim,  Geschichte  der  Entstehmig  und 
Entwickelung  der  jiidischen  Reformgemeinde  in  Berlin ,  40.  Berlin,  1857. 

5  Protokolle  und  Aktenstiicke  der  Zweiten  Rdbbinerversammlung ,  dbgehalten  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main  vom  15 ten  bis  sum  28 sten  Juli  1845,  p.  18,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1845. 
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even  Talmudic  authority  can  be  cited  for  this,  barring  few 
exceptions.  But  since  a  subjective  necessity  for  the  Hebrew 
possibly  exists  among  a  great  portion  of  German  Jewry 
at  present,  the  commission  deems  it  advisable  to  retain  the 
Hebrew  in  the  typical  parts  of  the  liturgy,  viz. :  1D'"D  with 
its  responses,  the  VW  nBHB,  the  first  and  last  three  benedic¬ 
tions  of  the  rpan  and  the  minn  nxnp ;  the  remainder  of  the 
service  to  be  in  German  h 

Zacharias  Frankel,  who  had  criticized  the  Brunswick 
Conference  so  caustically 2,  and  who  had  appeared  at  this 
conference  with  the  purpose  of  directing  the  discussions 
into  a  more  conservative  channel,  and  of  becoming  its 
dominating  spirit,  as  became  evident  later  on  in  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  conference  when  he  could  not  accomplish 
this  3,  took  occasion  at  the  very  outset  of  the  meeting  to 
define  his  religious  standpoint  and  his  attitude  towards 
reform.  He  used  here  the  famous  phrase  “  positive  historical 
Judaism  ”  as  expressive  of  his  position.  He  discussed 
not  so  much  the  point  at  issue,  viz. :  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
as  the  whole  question  of  reform.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
said  he,  to  lay  down  the  principles  that  guide  us.  “  Lack 
of  principle  (Prinzipienlosigkeit)  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  faith  and  must  be  combated  from  all  sides.5’  He 
declared  his  platform  to  be  positive  historical  Judaism. 
True,  we  cannot  return  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  and  take 
this  as  our  guide,  but  shall  we  be  guided  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age?  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  as 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  prayer  book  that  was  constructed 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report  was  Dr.  David  Einhorn’s  ;  the 
Hebrew  portions  in  that  prayer  book  are  the  very  ones  suggested  here ; 
in  the  latest  prayer  book  prepared  by  adherents  of  the  reform  movement, 
which  is  also  the  first  to  be  issued  by  a  body  of  rabbis  and  not  by  an 
individual,  viz. :  The  Union  Prayer  Book  published  by  tho  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis — the  same  Hebrew  scheme  is  followed, 
with  the  exception  that  the  last  three  benedictions  of  the  rnan  are  also  in 
English. 

2  XVII,  679. 

3  AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  IX,  174-6;  Israelit  des  Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts ,  VI,  256. 
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changeable  as  time  itself.  Further  it  is  cold;  it  may 
appear  reasonable  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
heart,  to  comfort,  soothe,  and  edify ;  Judaism,  however,  is 
always  inspiring  and  edifying.  The  reform  of  Judaism 
is  not  a  reform  of  the  faith  but  of  legal  acts.  These  still 
exercise  a  living  and  definite  influence  on  the  people.  It 
should  not  be  our  purpose  to  weaken  but  to  strengthen  this 
influence.  We  should  not  pay  any  heed  to  individuals  who 
do  not  carry  out  the  customs  ;  we  are  not  a  party  but  must 
have  a  care  for  the  whole  community.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  to  prevent  each  and  every  division  in  Israel,  not  to 
call  new  parties  into  existence  but  to  reconcile  with  one 
another  those  already  existing.  Another  principle  must 
guide  us,  viz.:  the  science  of  Judaism;  this  must  be  the 
foundation  whereon  every  reform  must  build.  There  are 
great  scholars  who  are  not  rabbis  in  active  service  and 
who  are  therefore  excluded  from  our  meetings ;  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  such  matters  as  require  a  scientific  exposition 
of  the  thought  and  development  of  Judaism ;  it  would  be 
well,  therefore,  to  secure  their  opinions,  which  could  be  done 
if  all  important  resolutions  were  printed  and  spread  abroad 
before  a  vote  is  taken  here  upon  them  h  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  he  considered  the  rabbinical  conference  an 
excellent  institution,  but  that  he  could  sanction  its  gatherings 
only  if  they  would  have  in  mind  constantly  the  entire  body 
of  positive  Judaism.  He  would  therefore  implore  and 
adjure  the  assembly  to  declare  its  principles  first  of  all 
and  to  permit  no  discussion  whose  only  purpose  was  the 
expression  of  private  opinions  and  views. 

The  President  replied  to  Frankel  and  declared  that  they 
were  quite  at  one  in  their  views. 

After  this  introductory  digression  the  debate  on  the 
subject  in  hand  proceeded,  the  main  features  of  which  are 


1  After  his  break  with  the  Rabbinical  Conference  Frankel  attempted 
to  form  a  Conference  of  Theologians  (Theologenversammlung)  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  remarks ;  this  conference  of  theologians  was  called  for 
the  fall  of  1846  (October  21),  but  the  meeting  never  took  place. 
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reproduced  here.  Frankel  opened  the  discussion  proper  by 
saying  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  interwoven  with  the 
very  life  of  Judaism,  and  that  for  him  it  is  the  holy 
language.  The  Hebrew  name  of  God,  Adonai,  means  much 
more  to  the  Jew  than  the  German  expression  Gott.  The 
retention  of  the  Hebrew  in  prayer  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ.  Without  this 
all  true  understanding  of  the  Bible  would  be  entirely 
neglected  among  the  Jews. 

Geiger  asserted  that  all  authorities  agree  that  prayer 
may  be  spoken  in  any  language.  The  question  whether 
Hebrew  is  objectively  necessary  in  prayer  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  whether  it  is  legally  necessary.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  prohibition  anywhere  to  use  other 
languages.  This  suffices 1. 

Salomon  claimed  that  not  one  of  the  recognized  legal 
codes  obliges  us  to  pray  in  Hebrew.  Mishnah  and  Talmud 
say  distinctly  ^32  and  pt{6  ^33  r6sn  (the  stima  and 
the  eighteen  benedictions  may  be  spoken  in  any  language) ; 
so  also  we  read  in  the  Schulchan  Arukh  "it?N  p{5&  t>32  W?snr6  ^3' 
nw  (Or.  Ch.  Hil.  Tef.  101. 4),  “man  can  pray  in  any  language 
that  he  desires,”  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Pious  (D'TDn  nsD, 
par.  588  and  785),  it  is  said  expressly  that  the  chief  prayers 
should  be  uttered  in  the  language  which  is  understood,  and 
that  it  is  better  “  not  to  pray  at  all  than  to  pray  in  a 
language  that  one  does  not  understand.”  Hence  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  to  pray  in  Hebrew  2. 

A.  Adler  averred  that  the  designation  of  Hebrew  as  the 
holy  tongue  is  no  evidence  for  the  necessity  of  its  use  as 
the  language  of  the  divine  service  ;  this  name  indicates 
only  that  it  is  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  whose 

1  For  Geiger’s  views  on  this  subject  see  also  “  Der  Hamburger  Tempel- 
streit”  in  Nachgelassene  Schriften,  I,  151,  153,  156;  “  Nothwendigkeit  und 
Maass  einer  Reform  des  jiidischen  Gottesdienstes,”  in  ibid.,  212-214  ;  also 
AU^emeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  IX,  386,  and  Judische  Zeitschrift  Jiir 
Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  VI,  5-8. 

2  Salomon  had  expressed  himself  similarly  in  his  pamphlet  Das  Neue 
Gebetbuch  und  seine  Verketzerung ,  20  ff.,  Hamburg,  1842. 
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sanctity  depends  not  on  the  verbal  expression  but  on  the 
thought  expressed.  He  objected  to  the  distinction  made 
by  the  commission  as  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  necessity  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  the  service ; 
this  was  of  no  importance  ;  the  vital  question  was  whether 
the  liturgy  should  be  fixed  for  present  needs  or  for  always. 

Reiss  dissented  from  the  report  by  claiming  that  the 
precept  nirma  D'EDn  watst?  sdbdd  nwi>  tidn  (it  is  forbidden 
to  change  the  form  into  which  the  wise  men  have  cast  the 
benedictions) 1,  involves  a  prohibition  to  eliminate  Hebrew 
since  the  prayers  and  particularly  the  formulae  of  the 
benedictions  can  be  reproduced  exactly  in  no  other  language. 
Further,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  private 
prayer  of  an  individual  and  the  public  service  in  the 
synagogue  ;  only  in  the  former  case  is  German  permissible 
as  the  language  of  prayer. 

Einhorn  stated  unequivocally  that  no  possible  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  legal  permissibility  of  any  language 
for  prayer.  “  Nay  I  go  further  and  state  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  vernacular  into  the  service  is  necessary. 
Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the  study  of  the  Law,  but  it  is 
not  the  organ  wherewith  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Aforetimes  prayer  was  only  a  cry  of  pain ; 
a  scarcely  intelligible  expression  sufficed  for  this  ;  but  now 
people  need  a  prayer  that  shall  express  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  sentiments ;  this  is  possible  only  through  the  mother 
tongue.” 

Samuel  Adler  agreed  that  the  Maimonidean  precept  quoted 
by  Reiss  was  of  weight.  But  on  what  does  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  rest?  There  is  no  reason  given  for  it  because  it  is 
axiomatic.  The  wise  men  in  Israel  worked  for  the  people  ; 
set  prayers  were  necessary  in  order  that  prayer  might  not 
become  merely  a  matter  of  caprice ;  the  people,  being 
incapable  of  giving  a  worthy  form  of  expression  to  prayer 
requires  that  prayer  be  cast  into  set  formulae.  Hence  that 

1  Maimonides,  Hil.  Berakhot,  I,  5;  cf.  Talmud  Jer.,  Berakhot,  V,  9b ;  VI, 
iob,  &c. 
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precept  of  Maimonides  was  meant  for  the  people  only,  not 
for  the  teachers.  It  is  reported  of  Jizchaq  Saggi  Nahor 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  benedictions ; 
thus  for  example  he  substituted  mm  TH  HDD  pia 

for  awn'  run.  All  chakhamim  (wise  men,  teachers)  had 
the  same  privilege  and  the  rabbis  of  the  present  day  are 
subject  to  the  same  sacred  duty  of  providing  for  the  people 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Stein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prayers  like  Yequm 
Purqan  and  Qaddish  were  spoken  in  Aramaic  and  not  in 
Hebrew  because  the  former  was  the  popular  tongue  at  the 
time  they  were  introduced  into  the  service. 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  objectively  legally  necessary  (objektiv  gesetz- 
lich  nothwendig)  to  retain  the  Hebrew  as  the  language  of 
the  service,  all  voted  in  the  negative  except  four,  who 
refrained  from  voting,  viz. : — Frankel,  Formstecher,  Schott, 
and  Philippson.  On  the  following  day  three  of  these 
declared  their  position  definitely ;  Frankel  voted  with  the 
majority,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  law  demanding 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew,  except  in  a  few  instances  such  as 
the  priestly  benediction ;  Schott,  referring  to  the  dictum 
of  Maimonides  that  had  been  quoted  during  the  discussion, 
voted  that  Hebrew  was  legally  necessary ;  Philippson 
declared  that  he  withdrew  his  objection,  which  referred 
only  to  the  form  in  which  the  question  was  put,  and  voted 
also  with  those  who  answered  in  the  negative ;  hence,  all 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Schott  and  Formstecher, 
placed  themselves  on  record  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  either  objectively  or  legally  necessary  to  retain 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  the  service. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  portion  of  the  question  under 
debate ;  the  conference  proceeded  to  discuss  the  latter  half, 
viz. :  “is  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  objectively  necessary 
on  other  than  legal  grounds'?  ” 

Hirsch  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  ho  considered 
the  exclusion  of  Hebrew  from  the  synagogue  unwarranted , 
VOL.  XVIII.  s 
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true,  Hebrew  had  become  unfamiliar  to  the  people,  and  this 
was  one  of  those  instances  of  a  collision  between  life  and 
profession,  the  reconciling  of  which  was  their  especial  task. 
They  should  aim  to  solve  the  question  as  to  how  Hebrew 
could  be  taught  in  the  schools  without  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  time  necessary  for  proper  instruction  in 
other  branches.  The  chief  reason  why  Hebrew  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  service  was  that  in  such  case  the  gulf 
between  the  theologians,  who  alone  would  understand  it, 
and  the  non-theologians  would  become  wider  and  wider, 
and  as  a  result  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
which  is  foreign  to  Judaism  would  creep  in. 

Holdheim  claimed  that  a  weakening  of  the  religious 
spirit  would  not  result  from  the  removal  of  Hebrew  from 
the  synagogue,  for  this  does  not  depend  on  any  language 
but  on  its  inherent  strength.  The  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  the  service  wherever  it  was  found  necessary  would 
contribute  very  much  towards  clarifying  the  religious  con¬ 
ceptions,  and,  far  from  harming  Judaism,  would  make  for 
a  strengthening  of  the  religious  consciousness  among  the 
Jews,  and  secure  recognition  of  the  mission  of  the  religion 
in  the  outside  world  h 

Herzfeld  gave  voice  to  the  vague  sentimentalism  of  the 
romanticist  when  he  claimed  that  the  Hebrew  should  be 
retained  because  there  was  something  mystical  in  it ;  “  even 
though  some  things  be  not  clearly  understood  this  does  no 
harm.” 

Geiger  held  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  service  be 
conducted  in  the  mother-tongue  because  this  is  the  language 
of  the  heart  (Gemiith)  ;  “  all  our  deepest  feelings  and 
sentiments,  all  our  highest  thoughts  receive  their  expression 
through  it.”  He  felt  constrained  to  confess  that  a  German 

O 

prayer  aroused  in  him  deeper  devotion  than  did  a  Hebrew 

1  Holdheim  expressed  himself  similarly  in  his  response  in  the  Geiger- 
Tiktin  controversy ;  see  Rabbinische  Gutachten  iiber  die  Vertraglichkeit  der 
freien  Forsehurtg  mil  dem  Rabbineramte ,  78-9  ;  also  Geschichte  der  Berliner 
Reformgemeinde ,  16,  196-7. 
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prayer  even  though  Hebrew  was  his  second  mother- tongue, 
nay,  he  might  say  his  first,  since  he  had  learned  it  first. 
Hebrew  lives  no  longer  among  the  people  ;  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  even  the  reading  from  the  Law  wearies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  congregation.  It  had  been  claimed, 
continued  he,  that  if  the  Hebrew  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  service  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism  would  be 
shattered ;  he,  for  his  part,  considered  it  a  most  serious 
reflection  on  Judaism  if  it  be  held  that  it  required  the  prop 
of  a  language  to  endure ;  further,  if  the  Hebrew  is  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  in  Judaism,  this  would  stamp  the 
religion  as  a  national  religion  since  a  peculiar  language  is 
the  mark  of  an  isolated  national  existence 1 ;  and  certainly 
no  one  present  would  assert  that  Judaism  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  a  separate  nationality. 

Frank  el  contended  that  religion  as  something  abstract 
required  outer  symbols  which  remind  us  of  God.  This  was 
the  purpose  of  such  commands  as  enjoined  the  use  of 
iv'an,  nnTD,  &c.,  &c. ;  this  also  is  the  purpose  of  Hebrew  as 
the  language  of  prayer.  So  much  that  is  characteristic  of 
Judaism  has  been  surrendered  already  that  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt.  True,  a  portion  of  the  service  should  be  in  German, 
but  the  Hebrew  must  be  the  preponderating  element.  The 
ancient  teachers  who  had  permitted  the  use  of  other 
languages  in  prayer  had  in  mind  only  the  ignorant  who 
would  not  have  found  solace  in  a  non-Hebrew  prayer 
without  such  permission.  These  teachers  never  thought  of 
eliminating  Hebrew  from  the  service. 

Maier  challenged  the  claim  that  the  Hebrew  was  the 
Jews’  mother -tongue ;  this  has  not  been  the  case  for 
centuries  ;  it  may  edify  some  few,  but  the  congregation 

1  In  these  clays  of  Zionistic  agitation  this  contention  of  Geiger  is  of 
especial  interest ;  a  similar  view  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  has  been  given 
expression  to  recently  by  Dr.  Coblentz,  rabbi  in  Bielefeld,  in  an  article 
entitled  “Zur  Bekampfung  des  unbewusst  Nationalen  im  Gefiihlsleben 
der  deutschen  Juden,”  Popular-ivissenschaflliche  Monatsbldtter  sur  Belehrung 
iiber  das  Judcnlham  fur  Gebildete  alley  Konfessionen,  XXV,  57  63,  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  1905  ;  see  also  Die  Juden  der  Gegenivart,  137,  267,  Berlin,  1904. 
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does  not  entertain  such  a  sentiment.  This  was  recognized 
afo retimes  so  clearly  that  special  books  of  devotion  for 
women  (nwnn)  were  composed  in  German  ;  these  aroused 
the  women  to  greater  devotion  than  did  Hebrew  the  men. 
The  only  point  that  appears  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
national  significance  of  the  language  as  a  sign  of  the 
common  bond  among  Jews ;  but  a  minimum  of  Hebrew 
is  sufficient  for  this,  e.  g.  the  retention  of  VW  and  nKTip, 
the  priestly  blessing  and  the  reading  from  the  Torah. 

Philippson  urged  that  all  extremes  be  avoided  ;  it  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  no  one  desires  to 
eliminate  the  Hebrew  altogether,  and  that  no  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  objects  to  the  introduction  of  German ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  much.  The  German  and  Hebrew 
elements  must  be  combined  organically.  The  Hebrew  is 
indispensable  as  the  point  of  union  among  Jews.  German 
Jews  are  German;  they  think  and  feel  as  Germans,  and 
desire  to  live  and  be  active  patriotically.  But  Judaism 
is  not  German,  it  is  universal ;  the  dispersion  of  Jews  is 
not  the  dispersion  of  Judaism.  The  confession  of  Judaism 
represents  this  in  content,  the  Hebrew  language  in  form l. 

Abraham  Adler  urged  that  they  must  bear  in  mind  but 
one  object,  viz. :  the  search  for  truth  ;  all  sentimentalism 
is  to  be  avoided.  It  may  pain  us  to  relinquish  some  things 
and  yet  it  may  have  to  be  done  if  necessity  demands.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  Hebrew  is  sacred ;  not  at  all ;  the 
language  which  expresses  sacred  things  is  sacred ;  if  I  speak 
truth  in  German  then  the  German  word  is  sacred ;  if  I  lie 
in  Hebrew,  then  the  Hebrew  word  is  unholy.  Not  the 
letter  nor  the  sound  makes  the  Bible  holy,  but  the  content. 
It  is  claimed  further  that  the  Bible  will  lose  its  influence 
if  we  dispense  with  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  prayer. 
Not  at  all.  Philo  has  been  cited  as  the  horrible  example 
of  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  of  Hebrew  (in  one  place  he 

1  Philippson  elaborated  his  views  on  the  subjeet  in  a  series  of  leading 
articles  in  his  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums ,  VIII,  nos.  33,  43,  45, 
and  52. 
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mistranslates  a  Hebrew  phrase  rendering  n31l3  fD'BQ  “Qprvi 
“thou  shalt  be  supported’’  instead  of  “thou  shalt  be  buried 
in  a  good  old  age  ”) ;  but  this  is  an  unfortunate  illustration  ; 
even  though  he  knew  the  Bible  from  a  Greek  translation 
only,  his  works  are  more  truly  religious  than  many  passages 
in  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  The  eternal  creations  of  the  mind  pre¬ 
serve  a  language ;  sacred  scripture  is  immortal  through 
itself  and  requires  no  props.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Hebrew  supplies  the  mystical  element  to  the 
service  which  is  a  necessity  ;  I  grant  that  there  is  truth 
in  genuine  mysticism,  which  is  frequently  the  subtlest 
comprehension  of  the  truth ;  but  the  unintelligible  is  not 
mysticism,  and  truth  is  not  revealed  in  the  irrational 1. 

Auerbach  injected  a  new  element  into  the  discussion ; 
much  has  been  said  on  the  score  of  sentiment  as  an 
argument  for  retaining  the  Hebrew,  he  remarked :  “  but 
sentiment  is  an  unsafe  guide  unless  linked  with  principle.” 
The  chief  factor  in  the  pending  discussion  has  not  been 
mentioned,  viz.  the  historical.  The  most  important  issue 
of  the  day  in  Judaism  is  involved  here,  i.  e.  the  relation  of 
the  national  to  the  religious  element.  If  these  are  to  be 
separated  no  one  is  justified  in  accusing  us  of  surrendering 
our  national  position  for  the  sake  of  civic  advantages  in 
the  countries  wherein  we  are  living.  Whoever  would  charge 
us  with  this  would  misunderstand  the  issue  altogether ; 
the  issue  is  not  what  we  wish  to  do  to  solve  our  mission, 
but  what  we  must  do.  History  has  decided.  Centuries 
lie  between  the  national  and  the  purely  religious.  Yet 
despite  this  the  attachment  to  the  Hebrew  is  not  mere 
sentimentalism.  The  national  was  not  really  divorced 
from  the  religious  in  Judaism,  but  the  latter  is  really 


1  Abraham  Adler,  the  rabbi  of  Worms,  was  one  of  the  keenest  thinkers 
among  the  early  x-eformers.  He  was  a  bi-other  of  Samuel  Adler,  rabbi  of 
Alzey,  later  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel,  New  Yoi’k.  With  H.  Wagner  of 
Mannheim,  Abraham  Adler  undertook,  in  1846,  the  editing  of  a  periodical 
in  the  intei'est  of  the  rabbinical  conferences  entitled  Die  Deform  des  Juden- 
thums.  But  one  volume  of  this  pei’iodical  appeared. 
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a  development  out  of  the  former;  the  purely  religious 
element  is  the  flower  of  Jewish  nationalism.  We  must 
hold  fast  the  thread  of  this  development  if  we  would  not 
surrender  the  principle  of  Judaism.  Judaism  is  essentially 
history  ;  the  history  of  Judaism  is  at  the  same  time  religion. 
The  Book  of  Books  holds  the  balance  between  the  national 
and  the  religious  elements.  The  chief  significance  of  this 
for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel,  whose  name  is  found  on 
every  page  of  the  Bible,  still  exists.  Judaism  is  not  merely 
a  religious  confession ;  it  differs  from  other  religions  in  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  the  holy  books.  Therefore  we  must 
continue  to  foster  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sacred  scripture, 
and  that,  too,  through  the  medium  of  the  original  tongue, 
whose  higher  significance  for  us  must  be  acknowledged 
also  in  our  time,  and  the  study  of  which  must  be  encouraged 
and  furthered  in  our  schools.  As  for  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  we  should  have  in  the 
service  a  fixed  and  a  variable  portion ;  the  Hebrew  portion 
is  the  fixed  element :  this  fixed  part  has  not  the  devotional 
purpose  in  view,  but  forms  the  background  for  the  service. 

Einhorn  began  by  confessing  that  he  was  not  learned 
enough  to  surrender  healthy  common  sense.  The  prime 
consideration  is  that  the  service  should  be  understood, 
and  therefore  the  mother-tongue  is  the  only  admissible 
language.  Even  though  the  theologians  were  the  only 
ones  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  this  would  not 
constitute  them  into  a  hierarchy  as  had  been  argued  ; 
a  hierarchy  is  founded  upon  privileges,  not  upon  learning. 
Sentiment  is  praiseworthy,  but  not  that  sickly  sentimen¬ 
talism  which  lames,  nay,  kills  all  spiritual  life.  We  cannot 
strike  the  rock  of  a  dead  language  and  expect  the  living 
waters  to  issue  from  it  which  will  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
people. 

Herxheimer  asserted  it  to  be  nonsense  to  address  God 
in  a  language  one  does  not  understand.  The  sermon  in  the 
vernacular  became  necessary  because  the  mtm  (rabbinical 
homilies)  had  become  unintelligible ;  likewise  the  German 
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prayer  has  become  necessary  because  the  Hebrew  is  no 
longer  understood. 

Stein  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  Jews.  “We  are  brethren,  descendants  of 
one  father;  argue  against  it  as  one  will,  the  national  element 
will  never  be  entirely  eliminated  from  Judaism  ;  we  are 
no  longer  a  nation  it  is  true,  but  a  great  religious  com¬ 
munity  scattered  all  over  the  earth ;  the  Hebrew  then  is 
the  bond  of  union  of  the  widely-scattered  sections  of  our 
great  family.” 

The  vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  retention  of 
the  Hebrew  in  the  service  was  objectively  necessary  for  other 
reasons  than  the  legal,  resulted  in  a  division,  thirteen  voting 
in  the  affirmative  and  fifteen  in  the  negative. 

The  third  question  was  now  broached,  viz.  whether  it 
appeared  advisable,  i.  e.  subjectively  necessary,  to  retain 
the  Hebrew  in  part  in  the  public  service.  This  was  not 
debated  at  length,  and  the  vote  showed  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  answered  the  question  unanimously  in 
the  affirmative. 

This  point  having  been  disposed  of,  the  question  arose 
as  to  how  much  Hebrew  there  should  be  in  the  service. 
The  commission  had  reported  that  the  following  portions 
should  be  in  Hebrew :  13*13  with  its  responses ;  yos?  to  the 
close  of  the  first  section ;  the  first  three  and  the  last  three 
benedictions  of  the  ni>sn  ;  and  the  reading  from  the  Torah. 

Maier,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  impressed  upon 
the  conference  that  they  must  have  in  mind  not  the 
adherents  of  the  Schulchan  Arukh,  nor  the  irreligious 
element  who  have  turned  their  back  on  Judaism,  but 
those  who  desire  to  pray  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  in 
the  spirit,  and  whom  the  traditional  prayers  no  longer 
satisfy  either  in  form  or  content.  The  best  rule  to  follow 
is  to  return  to  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  ritual  as  re¬ 
covered  by  the  investigations  of  scholars  (especially  Zunz). 
Hence  we  should  retain  in  Hebrew  those  sections  which 
express  most  clearly  our  common  faith,  our  common  descent, 
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and  our  common  hope.  The  portions  designated  by  the 
commission  do  this.  The  remainder  of  the  service  should 
be  in  German. 

The  debate  on  this  point  elicited  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  Reading  of  the  Law. 

Wechsler  expressed  himself  as  opposed  altogether  to  the 
commission  on  this  point.  The  chief  reason  for  the  reading 
from  the  law  was  that  the  people  learn  its  contents :  the 
reading  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exercise  to  show 
familiarity  with  the  language  nor  yet  a  demonstration 
(Deut.  xxxi.  11).  But  in  our  day  the  minn  ntmp  (Reading 
of  the  Law)  is  not  instructive ;  it  has  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason.  The  people  do  not  understand  it ;  if  it  be  our 
desire  to  carry  out  the  original  object  of  the  institution, 
viz.  that  the  people  learn  the  contents  of  the  law,  then 
it  should  be  read  in  the  language  the  people  understand. 
Let  such  portions  as  cannot  be  read  in  German  because 
of  their  content  be  read  in  Hebrew, 

Herzfeld  declared  flatly  that  the  Reading  of  the  Law 
must  be  in  Hebrew.  “  There  is  a  mystical  element  in  this 
that  seems  to  me  important.”  Were  we  to  relinquish  the 
minn  n&mp  this  would  entail  the  entire  removal  of  the 
min  HDD  (Scrolls  of  the  Law)  from  the  synagogue,  and 
such  a  proceeding  would  call  forth  a  universal  cry  of  horror. 

Salomon  suggested  that  the  Torah  be  finished  in  a 
triennial  cycle  instead  of  annually.  Following  the  hints 
in  the  Talmud  that  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  were 
partly  not  read  and  partly  not  interpreted,  we  too  may 
assume  the  right  to  omit  such  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  no  longer  suit  our  time.  The  reading  should  be  in 
Hebrew  without  translation,  because  the  sermon  is  based 
on  the  portion  read,  and  through  the  sermon  the  congrega¬ 
tion  learns  the  contents  of  the  Torah  section.  Besides,  the 
translation  would  lengthen  the  service  needlessly. 

Hirsch  held  that  the  Torah  section  should  be  read  in 
Hebrew  in  abbreviated  form,  while  Jolowicz  argued  that 
the  reading  should  be  in  German,  and  proceeded  to  say 
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that  no  passage  is  objectionable  to  him  who  comes  into 
the  house  of  God  with  a  pure  heart. 

Holdheim  maintained  that  the  Torah  should  be  read  in 
Hebrew.  Our  children  must  learn  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
original  tongue.  In  addition  to  the  Pentateuchal  section, 
portions  should  be  read  from  other  books  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  \ 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  as  to  the  Hebrew 
portions  of  the  service  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighteen 
to  twelve. 

The  Messianic  Question.  The  Jewish  State.  The  all- 
important  question  of  the  present  attitude  of  Jewish 
thought  on  the  Messianic  hope  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  conference  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  point  in  the 
report  of  the  commission.  This  involved  such  allied 
matters  as  the  particularistic  or  the  universal  is  tic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Judaism,  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  polity.  The  issue  was  clear 
between  the  reformers  who  interpreted  the  Messianic  doc¬ 
trine  in  its  universal  world-wide  significance  as  the  hope 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  age  and  the  traditionalists 
for  whom  it  implied  a  personal  Messiah  and  a  restored 
Jewish  state,  as  clear  as  it  is  at  this  day  between  political 
Zionism  with  its  national  programme,  and  reform  Judaism 
with  its  universalistic  outlook. 

Before  the  debate  opened,  Geiger,  who  presided,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not  the 

1  The  first  public  debate  in  this  subject  of  reading  from  the  Torah  is 
very  interesting  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  since.  The  question 
of  reading  from  the  Torah  has  been  debated  time  and  time  again,  and  the 
religious  leaders  are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  was  the  case  at  Frankfort ; 
this  became  apparent  as  recently  as  the  year  1904  when  the  question  was 
debated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  ;  some  desired  a  selection  of  passages  for  public  reading, 
others  advocated  that  everything  in  the  Torah  be  read,  some  entered  tlio 
lists  for  the  triennial  others  for  the  annual  cycle.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  reading  from  the  scroll  is  universal  except  in  two  radical  reform 
congregations  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  has  removed  the  ark 
and  scroll  altogether. 
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framing  of  a  distinct  doctrine  on  the  Messianic  question, 
but  merely  how  existing  prayers  were  to  be  judged,  and 
if  necessary  changed  in  the  light  of  present  thought  on  the 
question.  “  Undoubtedly  there  was  the  widest  divergence 
of  opinion  on  the  Messianic  question,  but  it  should  be 
stated  at  the  very  outset  that  the  loyalty  to  the  state  of 
even  such  as  hold  the  traditional  view  on  the  Messiah 
in  its  strictest  form  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment1.” 
The  only  object  the  conference  had  in  view  was  to  satisfy 
the  demand  that  nothing  be  uttered  in  the  prayers  which 
contradicts  present  Jewish  conviction. 

The  report  of  the  commission  read :  “  The  Messianic  idea 
is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  liturgy  also  in 
the  future,  but  all  politico-national  elements  are  to  be 
eliminated.” 

Einhorn,  who  throughout  his  career  was  a  true  prophet 
of  universalistic  Judaism,  gave  clear  expression  to  his 
thought  when  he  said  that  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  whole  ceremonial  law ; 
after  the  disappearance  of  priest  and  sacrifice  the  Jew 
thought  salvation  possible  only  through  the  restoration 
of  the  state,  the  return  of  the  people  to  Palestine,  and 
the  re-institution  of  the  sacrifices  ;  hence,  so  many  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Wonderful 
indeed  was  the  conviction  and  the  courage  that  could 
indulge  such  hope  in  spite  of  ghetto  and  persecution. 

Now,  however,  our  views  have  changed;  formerly  the 
people  believed  that  God’s  protection  rested  particularly 
on  the  holy  land  and  the  holy  people ;  they  believed  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  sacrifices,  and  that  the  priesthood  was 

1  This  point  was  constantly  emphasized  by  Gabriel  Riesser,  the  foremost 
champion  of  Jewish  civil  and  political  emancipation  ;  he  would  not  have 
religious  reform  required  as  a  condition  of  citizenship.  In  this  the  great 
religious  reformers  agreed  with  him,  but  they  contended  none  the  less 
that  reform  and  nationalism  were  mutually  exclusive  terms;  cf.  Holdheim’s 
statement,  “only  by  the  absolute  separation  of  the  political  and  religious 
elements  in  Judaism  is  a  thoroughgoing  reform  possible,”  Autonomic  dor 
Habbincn,  Preface,  VII. 
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a  necessary  institution  for  the  remission  of  sin.  The 
prophets  preached  against  this  narrow  view.  The  loss  of 
political  independence  was  bewailed  formerly  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  in  reality  this  loss  was  really  progress,  and 
entailed  not  a  cramping  but  an  expansion  of  the  religious 
spirit.  Israel  approached  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  its 
mission.  Devotion  took  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
Israel’s  midst  God’s  word  was  to  be  carried  to  all  portions 
of  the  earth.  Only  the  Talmud  moves  in  a  circle ;  we, 
however,  favour  progress.  “Formerly  I  looked  upon  the 
Messianic  idea  as  a  surrogate  of  the  idea  of  immortality, 
but  I  do  so  no  longer ;  I  see  in  it  the  hope  of  both  earthly 
and  heavenly  salvation.  There  is  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  idea.  Also  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel 
contains  nothing  that  is  repugnant :  nay,  we  must  retain 
it  as  the  consciousness  of  an  undeniable  advantage,  for 
it  creates  a  beneficial  self-consciousness  over  against  the 
ruling  church.  I  vote  for  the  elimination  of  all  petitions 
for  the  restoration  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  political  in¬ 
dependence  ;  on  the  other  hand  I  wish  that  the  Messianic 
prayers  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  hope 
for  the  spiritual  rebirth  and  the  union  of  all  men  in  faith 
and  in  love  through  the  agency  of  Israel 1.” 

Hess  asserted  that  the  belief  in  a  personal,  i.e.  a  political 
Messiah,  had  disappeared  from  among  German  Jewry  ;  it 
should  therefore  be  eliminated  from  the  liturgy,  for  we 
should  not  petition  God  for  that  in  which  we  no  longer 
believe. 

Holdheim  called  attention  to  two  points  requiring 
correction.  (1)  It  is  held  on  the  one  hand  that  the  hope 
for  a  political  restoration  is  in  conflict  with  the  feelings 
of  patriotism  for  the  fatherland  ;  while  it  is  asserted  on 
the  other  hand  that  these  are  not  in  conflict.  (2)  We  have 

1  Einhorn  embodied  these  views  in  his  prayer  book  TOnrr  n'y.  For 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  this  work 
see  his  statement  11  Die  neue  Gebetsordnung  der  Hai  Sinai-Gemeinde  zu 
Baltimore,”  Sinai ,  I,  97-100,  127-139,  Baltimore,  1856. 
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been  warned  not  to  accentuate  the  national  element  because 
of  possible  misinterpretation.  As  against  this  it  has  been 
correctly  stated  that  we  are  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
misinterpretations.  The  petition  for  a  return  to  Palestine 
to  establish  a  political  state  for  those  who  still  suffer 
oppression  is  superfluous  on  the  one  hand,  because  both 
those  who  are  oppressed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  would 
be  helped  only  by  the  removal  of  oppression ;  hence,  we 
should  petition  for  this ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in¬ 
admissible  because  it  makes  of  the  Messianic  expectation 
not  a  religious  but  a  purely  material  hope,  which  is 
cheerfully  surrendered  wherever  the  political  status  is 
satisfactory.  But  the  Messianic  hope  truly  understood 
is  indeed  religious.  It  expresses  either  the  wish  for 
redemption  and  liberation  from  spiritual  evil,  and  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  or  for  the 
political  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  which  alone 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Jew  to  fulfil  the  whole  Mosaic 
Law.  This  latter  religious  wish  can  be  surrendered  only 
by  those  who  have  a  higher  conception  of  Judaism,  do 
not  believe  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission  to  be  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  state,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  loss  of  the  separate  political  existence  of  Jewry 
was  necessary  for  the  highest  interests  of  Judaism  and 
commanded  by  the  religion.  Only  a  clarified  religious 
point  of  view  can  displace  an  obscure  one.  But  those  who 
consider  a  political  restoration  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  religion  may  not  surrender  this,  however  prosperous 
they  may  be,  since  religion  as  they  view  it  demands 
categorically  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation.  The  rigidly 
orthodox  as  well  as  the  reformers  stand  on  religious  ground  ; 
the  difference  between  them  is  that  the  former  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  old  political  status  in  the  interest  of 
the  religion,  while  the  latter  posit  the  closest  adherence 
to  the  politico-national  conditions  of  the  present  as  the 
demand  of  religion1. 

1  For  an  elaboration  of  Holdheim’s  views  on  this  subject  see  his  Das 
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Hirsch  declared  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  is  the  centre  of 
Judaism.  The  perfectibility  of  mankind  on  this  earth  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Judaism  whereby  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  religions.  All  the  prophets  agree  in  this.  If 
they  were  able  to  picture  the  Messianic  time  only  in  terms 
of  a  happy  Jewish  state,  this  was  due  to  their  human  limita¬ 
tions.  The  prophets  revealed  the  future  only  to  improve 
their  own  age  ;  therefore,  they  did  not  stand  above  their  age, 
and  had  to  teach  the  truth  in  the  terms  of  their  age.  In  the 
Talmudic  era,  the  time  of  oppression,  the  Messianic  doctrine 
had  to  shape  itself  accordingly.  Everywhere  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  fulfilling  itself  rapidly.  Every¬ 
where  the  emancipation  of  mankind  is  being  striven  for 
so  that  a  morally  pure  and  holy  life  may  be  possible  of 
being  lived  by  man  on  this  earth 1. 

Salomon  contrasted  the  heathen  poets  who  sang  of 
a  golden  age  in  dim  antiquity  with  the  Jewish  prophets 
who  proclaimed  the  golden  age  in  the  far  future,  the  time 
of  light,  truth,  harmony,  and  peace.  This  is  the  Biblical 
idea  of  redemption.  ...  If  we  consider  that  the  intelligent 
section  of  Jewry  to-day  repudiate  the  belief  in  a  personal, 
political  Messiah,  that  even  a  great  number  of  the  so-called 
“  pious  ones  ”  restrict  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  to 
the  prayers  in  the  synagogue,  while  in  their  life  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  their  acceptance  of  this  belief,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  unless  we  would  make  a  sport  of  religion,  to 
frame  the  expression  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  purely  spiritual,  particularly  as 
our  ancient  teachers  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 


Religiose  und  Politische  im  Judenthum,  Schwerin,  1845  ;  Die  Autonomie  der 
Rabbinen ,  10,  20,  Schwerin,  1843  >  he  gave  detailed  expression  to  his  ideas 
on  the  reform  of  the  liturgy  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  u  Ueber  die 
Prinzipien  eines  dem  gegenwartigen  Religionsbewusstsein  entspreclien- 
den  Cultus  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Liter aturblatt  des  Israelit  des  Neunsehnten 
Jcihrhunderts,  1846,  pp.  33,  42,  49,  53,  57,  61,  105,  109,  113,  117,  121,  125, 
129,  133. 

1  Cf.  his  Die  Messictslehre  im  Judenthum ,  Leipzig,  1843. 
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our  redemption  would  take  place  not  through  human 
agency,  but  would  be  accomplished  by  God  himself. 

Maier  stated  that  the  hope  for  a  political  restoration  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  that  the  attendants  at  our  services  should 
be  guilty  of  mental  reservations  when  the  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Jewish  state  is  uttered,  we  shall  have  to 
remove  it  from  the  liturgy,  and  give  expression  only  to 
the  universal  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Messianic 
doctrine. 

A.  Adler  criticized  the  statement  frequently  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  monotheistic  belief  is  the  only  thing 
that  differentiates  Judaism  from  other  religions.  This 
statement,  he  contended,  confounds  principle  with  content. 
Monotheism  is  indeed  the  principle  of  Judaism,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  its  chief  content.  There  are  other 
religionists  who  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  and  still  are 
not  Jews.  The  belief  in  a  future  Messiah  is  peculiar  to 
Judaism,  and  differentiates  it  from  other  religions  more 
than  does  monotheism.  This  belief  gives  us  the  assurance  : 

1.  That  goodness,  virtue,  and  holiness  will  issue  as 
victors  from  the  contest  with  evil,  vice,  and  sin. 

2.  That  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  move  in 

a  circle,  but  will  finally  reach  a  goal,  viz.  the 
highest  development  of  mankind. 

3.  That  mankind  is  not  doomed  for  ever  to  darkness, 

but  will  be  reconciled  with  God  in  the  end. 

It  contains  implicitly  the  belief  in  the  ideal  resurrection 
of  the  nations,  and  assures  therewith  the  immortality  of 
individual  man.  We  will  prove  our  true  religiosity  when, 
instead  of  declaring  what  the  Messianic  belief  is  not,  we 
will  state  how  it  is  to  be  conceived  in  its  very  truth.  By 
negating  we  merely  take  away,  and  contribute  nothing  ; 
by  positing  vTe  contribute  something  important,  and  take 
away  nothing.  Therefore  we  must  substitute  in  our  prayers 
the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah  for  the  personal  representation, 
and  give  this  adequate  expression. 
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Auerbach  held  that  the  Messianic  idea  is  the  soul  of  positive 
Judaism,  and  its  development  lies  in  the  transformation 
of  the  national  into  the  purely  religious.  In  the  Talmud 
the  national  ideals  are  uppermost ;  the  whole  Talmudic 
system  was  in  opposition  to  such  individual  utterances 
as  expressed  other  interpretations  of  the  Messianic  idea. 
At  that  time  the  national  expectation  could  not  be  sur¬ 
rendered.  In  our  days,  however,  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  have  been  so  strengthened  through 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  modern  states  that  they  can 
never  again  be  shattered  ;  we  are  witnessing  an  ever  nearer 
approach  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  through  the  strivings  of  mankind. 

Herzfeld  exclaimed,  whatever  is  false  must  be  excised.  No 
empty  phrases !  Everything  must  be  clear  and  definite.  The 
conference  must  declare  what  it  means  by  redemption  ; 
yes,  it  should  state  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
period  of  redemption.  Freedom  and  virtue  are  spreading, 
the  world  is  growing  better. 

Treuenfels  set  forth  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
various  lands  does  not  clash  with  the  belief  in  the  political 
restitution  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
example  of  Poland.  The  national  feature  cannot  be  explained 
away  so  long  as  physical  descent  constitutes  the  Jew  ;  ncitio 
is  derived  from  nasci  ;  just  as  little  can  the  political  element 
be  eliminated  from  the  Messianic  idea,  since  the  Messianic 
era  even  in  its  spiritual  sense  involves  the  complete  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  world. 

Herxheimer  emphasized  the  thoughts  that  the  Messianic 
idea  seems  to  express  discontent  with  present  conditions, 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  hope  for  a  happier 
future.  In  times  of  misfortune  the  people  recalled  the  better 
past,  and  associated  this  with  David  and  his  time.  The 
best  course  to  pursue  in  this  matter  is  to  retain  all  general 
expressions  of  these  hopes,  and  to  eliminate  every  utterance 
which  was  called  forth  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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Wagner  claimed  that  the  Messianic  belief  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Judaism,  and  as  old  as  this  itself.  It  must  have 
always  a  prominent  place  in  the  liturgy  because  it  is  a 
characteristic  mark  of  Judaism,  includes  definitely  the  idea 
of  the  election  of  Israel,  and  voices  our  hope  that  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Judaism  may  become  the  common 
possession  of  all  peoples.  Let  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
and  Zion  be  mentioned  in  our  prayers  as  a  tribute  of  piety 
to  the  holy  city  and  the  seat  of  holiness.  The  petitions  for 
a  return  to  Palestine  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial 
culte  must  be  stricken  out. 

Kahn  averred  that  the  Bible  does  not  require  us  to  believe 
in  a  personal  Messiah.  The  prophets  are  not  soothsayers, 
but  truthsayers  (nicht  Wahrsager  sondern  Weissager).  Not 
all  of  them  prophecy  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah, 
but  all  agree  in  picturing  an  ideal  Messianic  era.  So  do 
we  also  expect  the  coming  of  a  Messianic  era,  but  not  of 
a  personal  Messiah  with  accompanying  political  changes. 
The  prayer  umra  nnx  (expressing  the  doctrine  of  the 
election  of  Israel)  may  be  retained  as  historically  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  not  such  passages  as  emphasize  a  still  existing 
difference  between  Israel  and  other  nations  (fa  in-aon 

Stein,  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  members,  pleaded 
for  the  retention  of  the  prayers  for  the  coming  of  the 
personal  Messiah.  Although  our  hopes  are  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  era  of  peace  and  good-will, 
still  we  may  surely  leave  to  God  the  manner  of  the 
fulfilment ;  all  great  events  in  the  world’s  history  have 
been  accomplished  by  great  personalities  ;  may  we  not, 
then,  confidently  expect  that  this  greatest  and  highest 
consummation  of  all,  the  ushering  in  of  religious  harmony, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  will  be  accomplished  through  one 
sent  of  God  1  ? 

1  Stein  changed  his  position  on  this  subject  radically  during  ensuing 
years.  In  his  book  Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  published  in  1872,  he  repudiated 
the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah.  The  people  Israel  is  the  Messiah, 
pp.  319-36,  notably  320  and  336. 
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He  also  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  prayers  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  continued 1 : 
The  followers  of  all  the  religions  founded  upon  the  Bible 
look  to  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city,  and  I  believe  that  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  established  on  earth,  and 
all  men  be  united  in  the  belief  in  the  One  God  and  in 
brotherly  love,  the  holy  city  will  arise  from  its  desolation, 
and  a  magnificent  temple  where  all  peoples  will  worship 
together  will  be  built  there  as  the  visible  symbol  of  that 
spiritual  brotherhood  and  union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  petition  for  a  return  to  Palestine 
must  be  excised,  for  this  does  not  come  from  our  hearts, 
and  is  therefore  untrue.  We  know  but  one  fatherland, 
that  in  which  we  live  ;  we  cannot  pray  “Mayst  thou  take 
us  back  in  joy  to  our  land” — as  though  our  present  home 
were  strange  to  us,  and  our  true  home  lay  a  thousand  miles 
distant.  There  is  another  reason  for  this.  Our  fathers, 
oppressed  and  trampled  to  the  earth,  had  to  consider  the 
dispersion  as  a  curse  perforce,  and  therefore  they  prayed 
WNDn  “Because  of  our  sins  we  were  exiled 
from  our  land.”  Quite  a  contrary  conception  is  ours.  We 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  dispersion  was  a  blessing, 
that  God  has  scattered  us  over  the  earth  as  “the  seed  of 
truth,”  so  that  there  might  be  worshippers  of  the  one  only 
and  true  God  everywhere  (Isa.  lxi.  9  ;  Zech.  viii.  13,  23). 

Formstecher  remarked  that  scientific  theology  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  Messianic  idea  as  the  red  thread  which  runs  through 
all  the  stadia  in  the  development  of  Judaism ;  but  where 
lies  the  necessity  of  incorporating  a  formulated  Messianic 
doctrine  into  the  liturgy?  We  have  the  Messianic  doctrine 
in  the  Bible.  Any  concrete  form  into  which  we  would 
cast  it  would  constitute  it  a  dogma,  and  Judaism  desires 
no  dogmas.  Therefore  this  whole  Messianic  matter  should 
be  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  and  its  place  be  taken  by 
readings  from  the  prophets  on  the  subject,  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  sermon. 

1  For  his  change  of  view  on  this  subject  also  see  Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  318. 
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Philippson  said  epigrammatieally  that  revelation  is  the 
foundation,  and  the  Messianic  idea  the  roof  of  Judaism. 
Judaism,  however,  includes  no  political  striving  for  a 
kingdom  of  its  own,  even  though  the  term  nation  must 
he  retained  because  of  the  fact  of  descent.  All  political 
features  must  be  discarded. 

The  resolution  on  this  subject  as  adopted  finally  by  the 
majority  reads  :  “  The  Messianic  idea  should  receive  promi¬ 
nent  mention  in  the  prayers,  but  all  petitions  for  our  return 
to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish 
state,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  prayers.” 

The  Mussaf  Prayer  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Sacrifices. 
The  whole  commission  agreed  on  reporting  that  a  repetition 
of  the  rpsn  (the  eighteen  benedictions)  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  majority  of  the  commission  held  that  the  whole 
Mussaf  service  was  inadmissible  because  the  sacrificial 
culte  was  outgrown,  and  no  longer  expressed  the  religious 
status  quo. 

This  report  also  called  forth  a  lengthy  debate,  a  few 
expressions  from  which  follow  : 

Salomon :  With  our  conception  of  the  Messianic  idea  the 
Mussaf ,  which  is  primarily  a  petition  for  the  sacrifices,  is 
a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 

Formstecher:  Basing  as  we  do  on  the  positive  historical 
standpoint,  we  should  mention  the  sacrifices  in  our  prayers 
as  a  historical  reminiscence,  not  in  the  way  of  petition  for 
their  re-institution,  but  in  the  way  of  thanks  that  we  have 
substituted  prayer  for  sacrifice  in  accordance  with  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets. 

Holdheim :  According  to  the  legal  interpretation  of 
Judaism  sacrifice  is  expiation  ;  repentance  alone  does  not 
bring  forgiveness — altar  and  priest  are  necessary.  This 
idea  was  combated  by  the  prophets,  but  it  persisted 
among  the  people,  and  the  Talmud  adheres  to  this  ex¬ 
ternal  justification  ;  therefore  prayer  is  conceived  in  it  as 
only  taking  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  the  interim  until  this 
shall  be  restored.  We,  however,  occupy  an  altogether 
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different  position  in  this  matter,  and  cannot  possibly 
petition  for  the  sacrificial  culte .  However,  the  entire 
elimination  of  the  Musscif  service  would  meet  with  general 
disapprobation.  Let  us  retain  the  form,  but  substitute  for 
the  traditional  prayers  such  others  as  express  our  religious 
standpoint  in  the  matter. 

The  vote  on  the  question — “  Shall  the  petitions  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sacrificial  culte  be  removed  from  the 
prayers  ?  ” — was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Shall  the  sections  of  the  Torah  which  command  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  continue  to  be  read?”  Majority  in 
the  affirmative  if  the  text  be  read  in  Hebrew. 

“  Shall  reminiscences  of  the  sacrifices  find  a  place  in  the 
liturgy?  ”  Majority  in  the  affirmative. 

Cycle  of  Torah  Readings.  The  commission  recommended 
the  triennial  cycle,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Aufrufen ; 
the  referee  Maier,  however,  declared  for  the  retention  of 
Aufrufen. 

The  triennial  cycle  received  all  the  votes  but  five. 

All  voted  for  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuchal  section 
in  order  to  make  the  people  again  familiar  with  the  Torah, 
as  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  Targum  of  old ;  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  arose  from  the  consideration  of  the 
best  manner  of  carrying  this  out ;  many  felt  that  this 
translation  or  explanation  should  take  place  only  when 
there  was  no  sermon. 

The  decision  in  favour  of  the  triennial  cycle  brought  up 
the  question  of  the  celebration  of  min  nnEt?  (the  Feast  of 
Rejoicing  in  the  Law).  Should  this  feast  be  celebrated 
annually  or  triennially,  and  should  the  pentateuchal  sections 
nmnn  HNT  and  be  read  annually  or  triennially  ? 

During  the  debate  on  these  questions,  Maier  contended 
that  rrnn  nncw  is  only  the  second  day  of  nnvy  'PD® ;  therefore 
he  was  opposed  to  the  annual  reading  of  nmin  nxT. 

Philippson  expressed  himself  similarly  because  we  have 
in  niyUP  a  feast  of  rejoicing  in  the  Law.  Holdheim  asserted 
that  the  significance  of  the  holiday  as  min  nnoty  is  of  late 
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origin.  In  the  original  prayers  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
no  mention  is  made  of  it ;  it  is  thus  designated  only  in  the 
Piyutim.  The  vote  showed  the  majority  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  triennial  celebration  of  the  holiday. 

Aufrufen  (Galling  to  the  Law).  The  commission,  with 
the  exception  of  Maier,  reported  in  favour  of  its  abolition. 

Gosen,  one  of  the  ultra  conservatives,  made  the  surprising 
statement  that  he  wished  the  Aufrufen  retained,  because 
the  Jew  looks  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  as 
a  personal  acceptance  of  the  Law,  almost  as  .the  Christian 
does  the  Eucharist. 

Holdheim  called  the  correctness  of  this  statement  into 
question, — But,  said -he,  if  this  is  the  case  it  is  a  reprehen¬ 
sible  error  for  the  removal  of  which  it  were  desirable  to  so 
arrange  the  Torah  reading  that  the  people  would  consider 
it  an  exercise  for  instruction ;  but  it  may  never  become  the 
occasion  of  introducing  a  sacrament  into  Judaism  which 
has  no  sacraments  in  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
term.  Therefore  he  favoured  the  abolition  of  Aufrufen ,  if 
for  no  other  reason  "than  to  prevent  the  error  that  the  Jew 
considers  it  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  faith. 

A.  Adler  favoured  its  abolition  because  the  Aufrufen 
accentuates  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  religious 
functions,  men  alone  being  called  to  the  Torah,  while  we 
must  insist  upon  equality  of  men  and  women  in  religious 
functions.  Further,  the  whole  congregation  would  take 
more  interest  in  the  reading  were  there  no  Aufrufen ,  since 
many  look  upon  the  reading  as  especially  for  those  who  are 
called. 

In  spite  of  these  spirited  expressions  the  great  majority 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  Aufrufen ,  but  against  the 
repetition  of  the  "Vttao. 

The  Organ1.  The  question,  Is  the  organ  permitted  in 

1  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  question  should  have  occasioned  no 
debate  at  the  first  public  gathering  in  which  it  was  broached.  There  has 
been  no  modern  synagogal  reform  which  has  called  forth  more  heated 
controversy  than  this  of  introducing  the  organ  into  the  house  of  worship. 
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synagogue?  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  unanimous 
vote  without  debate. 

A  further  question  was  “  May  and  should  the  organ  be 
played  by  a  Jew  on  the  Sabbath  Y'  This  occasioned  a  debate 
whereof  a  few  expressions  follow — 

Lowengard:  Yes.  The  expression  BHpM’ nut?  (rab¬ 
binical  legislation  for  the  sabbath  is  not  considered  binding 
in  the  performance  of  any  service  in  the  temple)  must  be 
applied  also  to  the  synagogue,  since  we  no  longer  pray  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Einhorn :  If  the  Talmudists  make  a  distinction  between 
temple  and  synagogue,  the  reason  is  that  they  consider  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  necessary  for  full  divine  service.  We, 
however,  consider  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  as  a  step  in 
advance,  and  therefore  nut?  pH  is  also  applicable  to 

the  synagogue. 

Holdheim :  We  have  almost  unanimously  resolved  to 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  congregations,  and 
still  to-day  ranges  Jews  on  opposite  sides.  The  first  official  expression 
we  have  on  the  question  is  the  report  of  the  committee  submitted 
to  this  conference  ( Protokdle ,  326-34),  although  there  were  individual 
expressions  on  this  subject  in  the  collections  of  opinions  called  forth 
by  the  reforms  in  the  Hamburg  temple  in  1818,  one  of  which  was  the 
introduction  of  the  organ.  The  committee’s  report  at  the  Frankfort 
conference  marshalled  reasons  in  favour  of  the  playing  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  sixty  years  later  (1905),  the  question  is  still  a  living  issue  in 
Germany  ;  the  Cologne  congregation  was  almost  disrupted  because  of  the 
resolution  to  introduce  the  organ  ;  in  Berlin  the  entire  rabbinate  in  1904 
issued  an  opinion  that  the  innovation  was  not  against  the  practice  of 
Judaism.  (Das  Gutachten  des  Berliner  Rabbinats  fiber  die  Orgel,  A.  Z.d. «/., 
LXVIII  (1904),  65  ;  see  also  ibid.,  121,  349.)  The  celebrated  Jewish  scholar 
A.  Berliner  in  that  same  year  took  stand  against  the  introduction  of  the 
organ:  see  his  pamphlet  “Zur  Lehr  und  zur  Wehr”;  cf.  also  Geiger 
J.Z.W.L. ,  I,  89-98;  Philippson,  A.Z.d.J.,  XXV,  1861,  no.  48.  Wiener, 
Wechsler,  Adler,  Kahn,  Low,  Aub  (all  favourable),  Landau  (opposed),  ibid. 
In  Germany  many  conservative  congregations  have  organs  in  their 
synagogues  ;  in  France  it  is  universal :  see  programme  of  central  con¬ 
sistory  of  May,  1846,  which  ordered  organs  to  be  placed  in  the  synagogues 
A.  Z.d.J.,  X,  346  ;  in  England  only  the  three  so-called  reform  synagogues 
have  the  organ,  though  at  marriages  the  organ  is  used  in  orthodox 
synagogues  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  general  excepting  in  ultra  orthodox 
houses  of  worship. 
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eliminate  from  our  prayers  the  petition  for  the  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  re-institution  of  the  sacrificial  service* 
and  have  declared  clearly  thereby  that  our  houses  of  worship 
are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that 
our  service,  with  its  devotional  inwardness,  is  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  sacrificial  service,  displaces  it  for  the 
whole  future,  and  makes  it  dispensable.  If,  then,  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  service  in  itself  involved  no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
if  the  instrumental  music  accompanying  it  gave  it  a  higher 
consecration,  why  should  this  be  less  the  case  with  our 
service  that  is  of  a  loftier  character  according  to  our  con¬ 
viction  ? 

The  question  was  decided  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
This  closed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
on  the  liturgy. 

Circumcision.  A  communication  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Fr.  Th.  Baltz  to  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  circum¬ 
cision  :  he  wrote  that  circumcision  has  evil  results,  giving 
rise  to  sexual  diseases  and  sometimes  to  impotence  ;  he 
proposed  that  if  it  cannot  be  abolished  altogether  it  should 
be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  danger  and 
evil  results.  The  conference  answered  by  stating  that  it 
recognized  gratefully  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer ; 
as  for  the  supposed  evil  results  of  circumcision  that  he 
mentions,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  other  medical 
authorities  who  claim  just  the  opposite;  Jewish  marriages 
are  very  fruitful,  as  is  well  known.  At  any  rate,  the  matter 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  not 
ripe  for  consideration.  As  for  the  manner  of  performing 
the  operation,  most  of  the  German  governments  had  passed 
laws  on  the  subject  and  put  it  under  the  supervision  of 
the  medicinal  police.  The  conference  would  undoubtedly 
consider  the  subject  at  some  future  time,  and  would  then 
take  note  of  the  communication  of  the  writer. 

The  Status  of  Woman.  During  the  debates  on  the 
report  of  the  commission  on  liturgy,  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  equality  of  woman  with  man  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  public  religious  functions  was  mentioned  by 
several  speakers.  One  of  the  marked  achievements  of  the 
reform  movement  has  been  the  change  in  the  religious 
status  of  woman.  According  to  the  Talmud  and  the 
rabbinical  codes,  woman  can  take  no  part  in  public  religious 
functions ;  the  question  was  brought  formally  before  the 
conference  by  Samuel  Adler  in  a  resolution  which,  after 
reciting  the  traditional  view,  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
conference  declares  that  “  she  has  the  same  obligation  as 
man  to  participate  from  youth  up  in  the  instruction  in 
Judaism  and  in  the  public  services,  and  that  the  custom  not 
to  include  women  in  the  number  of  individuals  necessary 
for  the  conducting  of  a  public  service  is  only  a  custom,  and 
has  no  religious  basis.” 

The  subject  was  not  debated  at  length,  and  was  referred 
to  a  commission  consisting  of  S.  Adler,  Einhorn,  and 
A.  Adler  for  report  at  the  next  conference. 

The  Sabbath  Question .  A  commission  consisting  of  Geiger, 
A.  Adler,  Wechsler,  S.  Adler,  and  Kahn  had  been  appointed 
at  the  Brunswick  conference  on  the  motion  of  Hirsch  to 
report  on  the  question  “  if  there  were  any  means,  and  if  so, 
what,  to  reconcile  Jewish  doctrine  and  the  demands  of 
modern  life  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  V’  President 
Stein  suggested  that  owing  to  lack  of  time  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  be  postponed  until  the  next 
conference.  Since  the  whole  report  was  constructed  upon 
one  leading  idea  as  its  basis,  said  he,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  dismember  the  report  by  taking  up  some  points  and 
neglecting  others.  The  report  should  be  considered  as 
a  whole.  He  suggested  that  the  report  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  conference,  who  would 
then  have  time  to  study  it,  and  come  prepared  for  a  full 
and  free  discussion  next  year.  However,  he  did  not  wish 
to  dictate  to  the  conference,  and  he  would  put  the  question 
whether  the  members  wished  to  go  into  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  report  ?  This  was  negatived. 

1  J.Q.R.,  XVII,  677. 
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The  question  was  then  put  whether  special  points  in  the 
report  should  be  taken  up. 

Geiger,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  desired  special 
points  in  the  report  to  be  discussed :  they  are  of  such 
importance  and  are  so  constantly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  rabbis  that  they  must  have  been  thought  upon 
earnestly  by  all,  and  therefore  all  must  be  ready  to  discuss 
them.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  are  among  the  most  serious  confronting  us. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  The  demands 
of  life  require  action  on  our  part.  Even  though  we  may 
not  all  agree  on  principles,  still  we  may  be  able  to  agree  on 
results. 

However,  the  conference  decided  to  postpone  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  separate  points  also  till  the  next  conference, 
when  the  Sabbath  question  was  to  be  the  first  subject  to  be 
taken  up.  It  was  also  decided  to  print  the  report  of  the 
commission. 

The  commission  was  directed  to  consider  also  all  questions 
connected  with  the  observance  of  the  holidays  and  fast 
days,  and  incorporate  this  in  their  report. 

Revision  of  Marriage  Laws.  Time  not  permitting  the 
extended  consideration  necessary  for  so  important  a  subject 
the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Marriage  Laws  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  Brunswick  Conference  was  ordered  to  publish 
their  report,  which  would  be  taken  up  at  the  next  conference. 

Jeivish  Theological  Faculty.  Philippson  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  :  “  The  rabbinical  conference  declares  that  it 
considers  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  Jewish  theological 
faculties  in  Germany  a  worthy  and  high  endeavour,  and 
that  it  will  co-operate  earnestly  with  such  work. 

Resolved,  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  whose  aim  it 
shall  be  to  interest  the  public  in  this  noble  cause  and  to 
work  for  its  consummation  in  connexion  with  representative 
and  discerning  men  in  all  walks  of  life.”  The  commission 
named  consisted  of  Geiger,  Philippson,  Stein,  Holdheim, 
and  Salomon. 
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Name.  The  President  suggested  the  abvisability  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  conference  from  “  Conference 
of  the  Rabbis  of  Germany  ”  to  “  German  Rabbinical  Con¬ 
ference.”  The  former  name,  said  he,  confines  the  conference 
within  too  narrow  bounds,  since  it  excludes  all  foreigners. 
There  is  no  German  Judaism.  Judaism  is  universal.  Thus 
he  knew  of  a  Hungarian  and  a  French  rabbi  who  wished  to 
attend.  The  majority  agreed  with  him,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  call  the  society  “  The  Conference  of  German  Rabbis.” 

It  was  resolved  to  issue  an  address  to  the  congregations 
summarizing  the  work  of  the  conference.  This  was  referred 
to  the  Editorial  Commission,  which  consisted  of  the  President, 
Stein,  Jost,  Auerbach  and  Formstecher. 

A  commission  consisting  of  Philippson,  Stein  and 
Formstecher  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  manual  for 
domestic  devotion. 

A  commission  for  further  consideration  of  the  prayer- 
book  was  named,  viz. :  Stein,  Salomon,  Geiger,  Maier, 
Herzfeld. 

The  election  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  next 
conference  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Geiger,  Philippson, 
Holdheim  and  Herxheimer. 

Addresses  to  the  Conference. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Frankfort 
Conference  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  preserved  of  the 
keen  interest  it  aroused  in  all  portions  of  Germany. 
Numerous  congregations  and  societies  sent  addresses  of 
confidence  and  sympathy ;  these  addresses  came  from 
Bingen,  Darmstadt,  Alzey,  Alsfeld,  Mayence,  Ekenkoben, 
Frankenthal,  Griinstadt,  Musbach  in  the  Palatinate,  Breslau, 
Mannheim,  Obermoshel,  Schwitzingen,  Neustadt  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Munster,  Worms,  Giessen,  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Main. 

The  most  significant  of  these  addresses  were  the  memorial 
from  the  recently  formed  Reform  Association  of  Berlin,  and 
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the  address  signed  by  168  Jews  of  Breslau.  These  ought 
not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention.  The  Berlin  society, 
in  its  famous  Aufruf,  had  declared  for  the  convening  of  a 
synod  that  was  to  be  the  authoritative  Jewish  body,  and 
was  to  decide  upon  moot  questions.  When  the  necessity 
of  instituting  a  public  service  became  plain,  the  question 
arose  whether  steps  towards  this  should  be  taken  before  or 
after  calling  the  synod.  The  “  synodists  ”  held  that  no 
prayer-book  could  be  written  unless  there  was  a  definite 
declaration  of  faith  whereon  it  would  be  based,  and  hence, 
the  synod  must  be  convened  first  to  formulate  this  creed ; 
however,  the  need  for  a  service  was  so  great  that  steps 
were  taken  to  institute  it  at  once.  Yet  the  sentiment  for 
the  endorsement  of  an  authorized  gathering  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  rabbini¬ 
cal  conference,  which,  though  not  of  a  definite  authoritative 
nature,  had  something  of  this  character ;  to  enter  into 
relationship  with  the  conference  partook  of  the  nature 
of  listening  to  authoritative  voices  without  sacrificing 
autonomy.  The  object  of  the  address  to  the  conference 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  synod ;  the  Berlin  congregation 
represented  the  laity,  the  conference  the  rabbinate,  the  two 
component  parts  of  the  future  synod.  Dr.  S.  Stern,  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  Berlin  congregation,  had 
said  in  urging  the  address  to  the  conference :  “  If  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  both  elements 
for  reform  in  Judaism  and  desire  that  both  join  in  the 
future  synod,  a  preliminary  agreement  must  take  place 
now  V* 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  deputation  consisting  of  Stern, 
Rebenstein,  and  Simion,  who  were  to  read  the  address  to 
the  conference,  but  this  was  to  be  understood  to  be  merely 
an  act  of  courtesy,  and  nothing  more. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  conference  this  deputation 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Congregation  of  June  18,  1845,  quoted  by 
Holdheim,  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  und  Eniwickelung  der  judisclien  Refortn- 
gemeinde  in  Berlin ,  133. 
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appeared  and  presented  the  memorial  from  the  congregation. 
This  memorial  is  of  importance  because  it  marks  the  first 
public  activity  of  the  Berlin  society  since  its  definite 
organization  two  months  previously  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  memorialists  set  forth  the  purpose  of  their  society 
thus :  “We  have  undertaken  the  great  task  of  breaking 
through  the  standstill  which  has  barred  the  development 
of  Judaism  for  centuries,  and  has  required  of  us  the  un¬ 
changed  retention  of  forms  which  conflicted  more  and 
more  with  our  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  with  the 
needs  of  our  advanced  life.  We  have  united  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  following  purpose :  to  redeem  Judaism, 
our  most  precious  heritage,  from  all  antiquated  forms, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  or  of  special  classes, 
but  of  all  its  confessors,  and  to  preserve  its  eternal  truth 
in  and  through  a  form  suited  to  our  age,  in  order  that 
it  may  once  again  permeate  our  life  with  the  power  of 
its  divine  essence.  We  have  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  this  great  purpose,  but  that  which  forces  and 
necessitates  us  to  awaken  ourselves  and  our  co-religionists 
out  of  the  state  of  comfortable  ease,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
severe  struggle  with  indifference  on  the  one  hand  and 
millenium-old  prejudice  on  the  other,  is  the  consciousness 
that  we  should  publicly  confess  that  which  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  true  and  the  right,  and  that  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  in  the  name  of  Judaism  we  must  make 
possible  for  it  that  development  which  has  been  denied  to  it 
for  so  long  a  time.  We  are  encouraged  to  undertake  this 
difficult  task  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  old  vital 
force  has  not  died  out  of,  nor  been  weakened  in,  Judaism, 
and  that  the  need  we  feel  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  will  come  to  the  fore  with  equal  force  among  thousands 
of  our  cultured  and  advanced  coreligionists  as  soon  as  the 
initiative  is  taken.  But  we  are  encouraged  most  of  all  by 
our  faith  in  the  progressive  consciousness  of  the  age — which 
urges  us  on  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  lends  the  strongest 
support  to  all  efforts  which  are  directed  towards  bringing 
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pristine  and  pure  truth  to  light  even  though  this  has  been 
obscured  by  dense  fogs  for  thousands  of  years.” 

The  memorial  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  rabbis 
and  laymen  to  work  together  in  the  cause ;  theirs  is  a  lay 
movement,  it  has  gone  forth  from  the  people  ;  the  conference 
is  a  rabbinical  movement ;  neither  alone  is  representative, 
however ;  people  and  rabbis  must  join  to  form  an  authori¬ 
tative  body,  viz.  a  synod. 

The  memorial  concludes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
conference  will  give  expression  to  its  official  recognition  of 
the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Reform  Association,  which  aims 
not  at  the  destruction  of  Judaism,  but  its  strengthening 
and  preservation. 

The  conference  answered  by  declaring  that  its  members 
recognized  that  the  Reform  Association  owed  its  existence 
to  the  religious  need  to  reconcile  modern  life  with  Judaism, 
and  that  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  this  conviction 
of  the  need  of  reform  in  Judaism  was  felt  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  rabbis.  Gladly  would  they  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Reform  Association  if  the  latter  were 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  were  considered  necessary 
by  the  conference  for  true  reform  in  Judaism.  They  would 
watch  with  interest  the  steps  taken  by  the  Reform  Association 
toward  the  formation  of  a  synod. 

The  address  issued  to  the  conference  from  Breslau  con¬ 
tained  a  strong  presentation  of  the  religious  state  of  many 
Jews,  and  of  the  confusions  arising  from  the  conflicts 
between  the  demands  of  life  and  the  observance  of  the 
traditional  laws ;  particular  attention  was  called  to  the  need 
of  a  reform  of  the  liturgy  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  Sabbath  observance.  “  The 
great  majority  of  the  Jews,  even  those  who  pose  as  the 
zealous  watchmen  of  orthodoxy,  have  really  no  holidays. 
The  children  attend  school  on  the  Sabbath,  the  apprentice 
must  work  on  this  day  as  on  every  other  at  his  trade  or 
in  business,  and  when  the  young  man  has  finally  become 
his  own  master,  he  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  observe  a  day 
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which  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  observe  from  child¬ 
hood,  even  though  able  to  do  so ;  but  how  few  are  there  in 
our  time  who  can  observe  this  day  without  great  danger 
of  ruin  ?  ” 

Attention  was  called  also  to  the  need  of  a  reform  of  the 
dietary  laws.  The  writers  proceeded  to  say  that  they  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  these  things  because 
they  felt  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  should  know  the 
state  of  affairs  among  the  people ;  it  were  cowardice  to 
conceal  it,  and  they  hoped  that  the  rabbis  would  deal 
courageously  with  these  pressing  questions  of  the  time, 
and  find  the  means  of  so  interpreting  Judaism  as  to  enable 
the  Jew  to  live  fully  and  freely  the  life  in  the  world  without 
becoming  false  or  untrue  to  his  faith. 

The  conference  answered  by  saying  that  it  appreciated 
the  service  rendered  by  the  writers  of  the  address  in 
stating  thus  clearly  the  conflicts  between  official  Judaism 
and  practical  life ;  but  the  conference  must  move  slowly, 
and  could  not  solve  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time  in 
a  trice.  This  conference  had  taken  up  the  liturgy  and 
considered  it  thoroughly ;  future  conferences  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  earnest  attention  to  the  other  great  questions 
which  the  writers  touched. 

There  is  apparent  in  the  answers  of  the  conference  to 
the  various  addresses  the  same  broad  spirit  and  wise  counsel 
as  characterized  the  discussions  and  deliberations.  The 
men  who  participated  in  this  conference  were  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  serious  responsibility  of  the  Jewish 
religious  leaders  in  that  era  of  upheaval.  With  but  two 
or  three  exceptions  they  were  not  drastic  in  their  sug¬ 
gestions  and  methods,  but  desirous  of  reforming  gradually. 
The  discussions  evince  a  full  knowledge  of  the  past  develop¬ 
ment  of  Judaism,  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  present  conditions. 
Opinions  differed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  length  that  the  reforms 
should  go,  but  the  spirit  that  ruled  the  conference  was  that 
reform  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  past  endeavour ;  for 
every  reform  that  was  suggested  some  warrant  was  sought 
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from  Talmudic  authority.  The  sensational  withdrawal  of 
Zacharias  Frankel  from  the  conference  after  the  third  day’s 
session  was  absolutely  inexcusable,  therefore,  even  from  his 
standpoint.  Frankel’s  action  was  the  focus  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  conference,  as  the  protest  of  the  116  rabbis 
had  been  to  the  Brunswick  conference.  As  stated  above, 
Frankel  had  criticized  the  Brunswick  conference  very 
sharply  and  severely,  and  therefore  his  appearance  at  the 
Frankfort  conference  was  gladly  welcomed,  for  he  had 
been  the  only  rabbi  of  note  with  reform  leanings  who 
had  denounced  so  unsparingly  the  first  conference.  At 
the  very  outset  he  had  taken  pains  to  define  his  position 
as  being  that  of  adherence  to  positive  historical  Judaism; 
this  phrase  was  grasped  at  eagerly  by  the  opponents  of 
the  reformers,  as  the  club  wherewith  to  belabour  them, 
notably  later  by  the  Breslau  school ;  but  as  Stein,  the 
president  of  the  conference,  said  in  his  reply  to  Frankel* s 
opening  speech,  this  phrase  defined  exactly  the  reform 
position ;  the  reformers  too  built  on  positive  historical 
Judaism ;  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  break  with  the 
Judaism  of  the  past,  but  to  develop  it  further.  Frankel, 
however,  as  it  appears,  desired  to  be  recognized  as  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  conference ;  and  when  he  found  this 
position  denied  him,  for  there  were  others  his  equals  in 
learning  and  prestige,  he  withdrew,  giving  as  his  excuse 
that  the  conference  should  not  have  voted  that  it  was 
“advisable”  (rathsam)  to  retain  the  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
but  absolutely  essential.  This  resolution  had  been  passed 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  17,  which  was  the  last  meeting  that 
Frankel  attended;  in  the  issue  of  the  Ober postamt sze it ung 
of  July  18,  he  published  a  statement  explanatory  of  his 
withdrawal  from  the  conference  1.  At  the  morning  session 
of  July  20  the  president  called  the  official  attention  of  the 


1  This  was  republished  in  A.  Z.  d.J.,  IX  (1845),  174-6,  and  in  the  Israelit 
des  19.  Jahrhunderis,  VI  (1845),  256;  also  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  Protokolle  und  Akknstucke  d.  zweiten  R.  V.,  86,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1845. 
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conference  to  this  article  of  Frankel’s,  and  read  also  an 
answer1  which  had  been  written,  and  which  he  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  members.  After  citing  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  conference,  that  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew 
was  only  advisable,  and  interpreting  this  action  of  the 
conference  to  mean  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rabbis  to 
abolish  it  gradually,  F rankel  goes  on  to  say :  “  I  dissent 
from  such  a  resolution,  not  only  because  of  a  difference 
of  view,  but  also  because  of  a  difference  of  tendency.  This 
spirit,  which  leaves  unnoticed  so  many  weighty  elements, 
and  supplants  that  which  is  of  weight  and  power  in  every 
confession,  viz.  the  historical  element,  makes  in  my  opinion 
not  for  the  preservation  but  the  destruction  of  positive 
historical  Judaism,  which  I  had  explained  clearly  to  the 
conference  as  representing  my  position.  This  spirit  must 
invalidate  the  future  resolutions  of  the  conference  for  all 
such  as  stand  on  the  platform  of  positive  historical  Judaism, 
because,  as  I  explained  also  to  the  conference,  it  depends 
not  only  on  the  taking  of  the  vote,  but  on  the  motive  for 
voting,  and  only  he  who  has  come  to  a  decision  himself, 
and  seeks  only  a  formal  endorsement,  can  find  an  apparent 
comfort  in  a  general  vote.” 

For  this  reason  he  must  not  only  protest  against  the 
resolution  in  question,  but  feels  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  his  standpoint  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  conference ;  he  regrets  that  the  conference,  instead 
of  keeping  in  mind  the  high  aim  of  securing  “  universal 
confidence,  and  thus  bring  about  a  compromise  between 
opposing  elements,”  had  again  by  this  act  alienated  thou¬ 
sands.  He  had  come  to  the  conference  with  the  purpose 
of  reaching  an  understanding  with  opposing  opinions,  and 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  conference  the  reconciling 
influence,  and  establishing  it  as  the  representative  Jewish 
body ;  but  this  action  of  the  conference  had  demonstrated 
to  him  the  vanity  of  this  hope,  and  therefore  he  felt 


1  Published  originally  in  Frankfurter  Journal ;  also  in  Protikolle,  go. 
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compelled  to  withdraw,  no  matter  though  his  action  be 
misinterpreted. 

The  conference  answered  this  declaration  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  in 
question  showed  that  thirteen  held  the  same  views  as 
Frankel,  while  the  majority  vote  was  only  fifteen,  and  three 
had  abstained  from  voting ;  hence  Frankel  stood  by  no 
means  alone,  and  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  declaration  it 
was  surely  his  duty  to  continue  in  the  conference.  “  The 
conference  resents  the  implication  that  by  this  majority 
vote  it  abandoned  the  standpoint  of  positive  historical 
Judaism  which  it  had  declared  with  loud  acclaim  the  day 
before  to  be  its  standpoint  no  less  than  it  was  that  of 
Dr.  Frankel.”  The  vote  on  the  advisability  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  was  concerned  with  the  question  of 
opinions,  not  of  tendencies.  The  positive  historical  stand¬ 
point  demands  development  out  of  present  conditions,  not 
a  haphazard  creation  without  definite  pre-existing  material ; 
and  thus  our  prayers  should  attach  themselves  to  the 
existing  liturgy,  and  be  developed  in  form  and  content 
wherever  possible  from  that  which  we  have  received  from 
the  past.  The  conference  can  grant  as  little  that  prayer 
in  a  non-Hebrew  language  implies  a  denial  of  the  historical 
element  as  Dr.  Frankel  on  his  part  will  admit  that  the 
Talmudists  attacked  positive  historical  Judaism  when  they 
permitted  the  holiest  of  our  prayers  to  be  uttered  in 
Aramaic — yes,  when  they  allowed  the  whole  service,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  to  be  performed  in  a  non- 
Hebrew  language ;  Dr.  Frankel  admitted  this  when  he 
voted  that  there  was  no  legal  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  prayer.  The  conference 
believe,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Frankel,  by  making  this  issue, 
which  can  be  construed  only  as  violently  tendential,  the 
cause  of  his  breaking  with  the  conference,  has  abandoned 
not  so  much  the  conference  as  himself,  and  the  consequences 
of  his  own  position. 

Some  members  of  the  conference  desired  a  clause  to  be 
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inserted  to  the  effect  that  Frankel  mistook  the  tendency 
of  the  conference,  while  Geiger  held  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  such  arrogance  was  to  pass  it  by  in  silence  ;  he  begged 
the  conference  to  avoid  all  polemical  utterances  against 
Frankel,  who,  being  absent,  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 

Frankel  answered  this  reply  of  the  conference  in  a  letter 
dated  Mayence,  July  22  1 ;  he  reiterated  his  former  state¬ 
ments,  but  did  not  succeed  in  defending  his  position 
strongly. 

To  offset  in  all  likelihood  the  two  addresses  of  commenda¬ 
tion  sent  to  the  conference  from  Breslau,  the  one  by  the 
officials  of  the  congregation2,  and  the  other  by  168  private 
individuals,  sympathizers  with  Frankel  sent  him  an  address 
applauding  his  action ;  Graetz,  later  the  historian  of  the 
Jews,  but  at  that  time  a  rabbinical  candidate,  was  particularly 
active  in  the  matter  3 ;  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  orthodox  element  in  Breslau  was  inspired  by  opposition 
to  Geiger.  The  orthodox  party  of  Stettin  and  Frankfort 
also  memorialized  Frankel  for  his  stand  in  the  matter4. 

L.  Schott,  rabbi  of  Randegg,  followed  the  lead  of  Frankel 
and  withdrew  from  the  conference.  Frankel  became  from 
now  on  the  recognized  leader  of  the  conservatives,  whose 
motto  was  sauve  quipeut ;  not  principle  but  accommodation 
guided  this  party  ;  the  Breslau  rabbinical  seminary  founded 
in  1855,  °f  which  Frankel  became  the  head,  supplied  the 
leaders  for  this  party,  which  succeeded  eventually  in  stifling 
the  reform  movement  in  Germany  5 * * 8. 


1  Republished  Israelit  des  19.  Jahrhunderts ,  VI  (1845),  320. 

2  Protokolle,  235. 

9  A.Z.d.J .,  IX  (1845),  595- 

*  A.Z.d.J .,  IX  (1845),  624;  Israelit  des  19.  Jahrhunderts ,  VI,  331,  339. 

See,  however,  Philippson’s  explanation  of  the  incident,  A.Z.d.J.,  IX,  519. 

See  also  A.  Adler,  “  Beleuchtung  der  Gegenerklarung  des  Herrn  Ober- 
rabbiners  Dr.  Z.  Frankel,”  in  No.  203  der  “ Frankfurter  Oberpostamt- 

zeitung,”  Israelit,  VI  (1845),  313,  321. 

8  The  bitterest  denunciations  and  criticisms  of  the  Frankfort  conference 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Orient ;  as  an  example  it  suffices  to  refer  to 
the  nrp  or  Dirge  in  Hebrew  by  an  anonymous  poet  wherein  the  rabbis 
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The  Frankfort  conference  will  always  be  notable  in  the 
annals  of  Reform  Judaism  for  the  remarkable  discussions 
on  the  liturgy.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  reform  were 
grasped  firmly  by  the  leaders  assembled  there,  and  the 
universal  elements  in  Judaism  received  expression  in  lofty 
strains  time  and  again ;  the  members  of  the  conference 
did  not  attempt  the  impossible  ;  they  had  practical  problems 
to  solve,  and  did  so  with  the  needs  of  their  generation 
constantly  in  view 1 ;  they  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
situation,  and  were  justified  in  hoping  that,  as  the  president 
stated  in  his  closing  remarks,  “  a  new  era  of  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  our  ancestral  faith  here  and  elsewhere  would  date 
from  the  second  rabbinical  conference  held  at  Frankfort2.” 

David  Philipson. 

Cincinnati  0.,  U.S.A. 

assembled  at  Frankfort  are  called  11  destroyers  and  miners.”  As  a 
further  instance  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused  in  the  opposition 
by  these  conferences,  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  English  publication 
The  Voice  of  Jacob ,  IV,  219,  written  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Frankfort 
conference,  may  be  cited:  “Had  but  a  small  section  of  the  116  rabbis 
who  subscribed  the  Manifesto  or  protest  (against  the  Brunswick  con¬ 
ference)  condescended  to  assemble,  out-reason  and  out-vote  the  23  rabbis 
whose  dicta  they  had  at  last  occasion  so  solemnly  to  repudiate,  there 
might  have  been  less  of  heresy  at  this  day  raging  among  the  people. 
That  Manifesto  has  no  doubt  served  as  a  standard  round  which  to  rally 
the  faithful,  together  with  those  predisposed  to  condemn  the  heterodox 
party  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  its  dry  denunciations 
have  convinced  one  man  of  his  errors  or  recovered  one  stray  sheep  to  the 
fold.  The  right  is  with  us ;  the  truth  is  ours  ;  and  we  thank  God  at  last 
to  see  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  proper  leaders  to  rouse 
themselves  from  their  lethargy,  to  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  to  do 
battle  in  a  holy  cause  in  which  victory  is  assured.” 

1  Geiger,  “Vortrage  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Rabbinerversamm- 
lung,”  Israelit  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  VI,  345-7. 

8  The  effect  of  this  conference  in  awakening  interest  in  Judaism  among 
the  indifferent  was  felt  throughout  Germany,  A.  Z.  d.  J.,  X,  25. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  THE  PULPIT, 

I. 

Is  Biblical  Criticism  a  proper  subject  for  pulpit  treatment  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  am  asked  to  answer,  and  I  may  say 
at  once  that  my  answer  is  No.  But  before  proceeding  to 
justify  that  answer  I  should  like  to  make  two  points  clear. 

In  the  first  place  my  objection  applies  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  ordinary  occasions  only.  I  am  far  from 
desiring  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  declare 
such  discussion  taboo  always  and  under  all  circumstances. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  Biblical  Criticism  is  an 
unclean  thing  whose  intrusion  would  inevitably  defile  the 
sanctuary.  There  are  occasions  doubtless  when  the  preacher 
may  properly  take  it  as  his  theme,  inasmuch  as  some  passing 
event  has,  for  the  moment,  fixed  the  attention  of  his 
congregation  upon  it.  The  pulpit  could  hardly  have  been 
silent  two  or  three  years  ago,  for  example,  when  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch’s  famous  lectures  gave  rise  to  the  “  Babel 
und  Bibel  ”  controversy,  of  which  the  echoes  are  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  air.  Whether  that  utterance,  which  seemed  to 
the  calm  observer  to  say  little  that  had  not  been  said 
many  times  already,  would  have  attracted  such  widespread 
attention  if  the  intervention  of  “the  mailed  fist”  had  not 
lent  the  incident  an  adventitious  piquancy,  may  well  be 
doubted.  But  that  it  did  attract  widespread  attention  is 
certain.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  it.  The  ordinary 
man  breakfasted  on  it.  And  the  Jewish  cleric  who  made 
it  the  topic  of  his  Sabbath  discourse  was  strictly  within  his 
rights,  for  probably  it  was  what  his  congregation  expected 
and  desired  him  to  do.  I  say  “probably,”  because  I  am 
not  quite  certain.  I  preached  on  the  incident  at  the  time, 
but  cannot  affirm  positively  that  my  hearers  were  interested. 
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There  was  certainly  no  protest,  as  far  as  I  know,  against 
the  introduction  of  the  subject ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  heard  no  expression  of  satisfaction  at  its  introduction. 
My  reason  for  referring  to  this  point  the  sequel  will  show. 

Mr.  Montefiore  has  somehow  conceived  the  idea  that  we 
Jewish  ministers  have  entered  into  an  informal  conspiracy 
to  keep  criticism  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  almost  charges  us 
with  obscurantism  in  this  matter.  Thus  on  page  10  of 
a  published  sermon  on  “  Great  is  Truth,  and  Strong  above 
all  Things,”  delivered  to  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  last 
March,  he  says,  “  The  condition  of  affairs  in  our  own  religious 
community  is  not  without  alarming  elements.  In  official 
Judaism,  the  newer  truths  of  science,  history,  and  criticism 
are  almost  completely  ignored.  ...  In  the  synagogue, 
a  policy  of  silence  and  abstention  is  still  pursued.  The 
young  are  taught,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  budding 
ministers  are  trained,  as  they  might  have  been  trained  and 
taught  eighty  years  ago,  before  Darwin  or  Colenso.  This 
is  surely  serious.  The  divorce  between  officialism  and 
truth  is  becoming  greater  in  each  decade,  and  the  results 
of  that  divorce  are  also  becoming  more  serious.  Specious 
arguments  are  used  about  not  disturbing  the  innocent  faith 
of  uneducated  persons,  about  preserving  unity  in  Judaism  . . . 
about  all  things  under  heaven  except  one.  And  that  one 
omitted  argument  or  subject  is :  *  What  do  we  owe  to 
truth?’” 

It  is  a  formidable  indictment ;  is  it  well-founded  ?  Let 
us  have  the  truth  by  all  means ;  but  about  all  things  and 
all  men — even  about  the  clergy.  Mr.  Montefiore  thinks 
that  “  in  the  synagogue,  a  policy  of  silence  and  abstention 
is  still  pursued.”  I  cannot  understand  how  he  has  come 
by  the  notion.  In  my  synagogue,  sermons  have  been 
preached  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  critical  standpoint 
has  been  frankly  adopted.  Literary  criticism,  historical 
criticism,  scientific  criticism — all  have  been  used  in  dealing 
with  the  Bible.  I  cannot  claim  to  have  delivered  many  of 
those  discourses ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been 
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delivered.  What  is  done  inside  the  synagogue  by  ‘‘orthodox” 
ministers,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But,  outside  it,  their  attitude 
is  anything  but  obscurantist.  One  instance,  and  that  the 
most  convincing,  seeing  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  head  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  hierarchy,  will  suffice  to  establish  my 
point.  Challenged  to  disavow  the  Hampstead  “  Symposium  ” 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  the  Chief  Rabbi  spoke,  in  reply,  to 
the  following  effect  at  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  Jews’  College  : — “  We  do  not  live  in  a  monastery 
from  which  the  literature  of  the  world  is  shut  out,  and 
placed  on  an  index  librorum  prohibitorum.  ...  It  is  the 
main  object  of  the  studies  which  the  pupils  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  receive  here  to  give  them  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
equipment  that  should  steel  them  against  every  doubt,  and 
fortify  them  with  strong  and  convincing  arguments.  We 
do  not  desire  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  band  of  conceited 
obscurantists  out  of  touch  with  modern  thought  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  modern  needs.  The  so-called  Higher 
Criticism  must  of  necessity  form  a  branch  of  the  studies 
within  the  walls  of  this  College  V’ 

This  is  a  notable  utterance,  and  it  effectually  disposes  of 
the  charge  preferred  by  Mr.  Montefiore  against  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  “  official  Judaism  ”  in  this  country. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  that  my  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  I  started  is  in  no  wise  influenced  by  my 
personal  views  as  to  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the 
Critical  position.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the 
expediency ,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  introducing 
the  subject  into  the  Sabbath  sermon.  My  opinions  about 
the  Higher  Criticism  are  pretty  well  known.  At  least 
I  should  like  to  think  so,  for  I  have  expressed  them  in  my 
last  published  book.  “  There  can  be  no  question,”  I  there 
say,  “  that,  like  every  new  idea,  the  Critical  Theory  has 
been  carried  to  undue  lengths,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  many  of  its  developments.  But  the 
soundness  of  the  Theory  itself  is  unaffected  by  the  improper 

1  Jewish  Chronicle  for  May  19,  1905. 
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uses  to  which  it  has  sometimes  been  put.  ...  No  one  can 
read  the  Pentateuch  without  perceiving  that  its  sacred 
fabric  is  woven  out  of  many  and  diverse  threads.  Even 
those  who  are  unable  to  discern  two  independent  accounts 
of  the  Creation  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis 
respectively,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  see  that  there  are 
two  distinct  versions  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
Pentateuch,  one  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  the 
other  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy1.” 

With  the  fundamental  thesis  of  Criticism  on  its  literary 
side  I  am  thus  seen  to  be  in  agreement.  That  I  adopt  its 
standpoint  on  historical  and  scientific  questions  is  no  less 
evident.  “We  must  be  prepared,”  I  say,  “to  meet  in  the 
Bible  writh  partial  and  even  diverse  representations  of 
religious  truth  and  with  allegories  and  legends.  The  Bible 
is  not  a  book  about  science  or  any  other  branch  of  profane 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  scientific  matters  it  reflects  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  each  writer  lived 2.” 

I  call  attention  to  these  statements  not  because  of  their 
novelty,  for  they  have  been  anticipated,  as  I  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  show,  by  the  utterances  of  eminent  Jewish 
teachers  of  past  ages,  but  in  order  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  the  question  immediately  before  us.  I  am  on  the 
side  of  the  critics  in  their  general  conclusions.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  I  am  with  those  who  deprecate  the  discussion, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  critical  topics  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  now 
time  to  give  my  reasons. 

i.  The  ordinary  Sabbath  congregant  does  not  want  such 
subjects  discussed,  even  from  the  conservative  standpoint. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  much  care  for  controversy  of  any  kind. 
He  goes  to  synagogue  to  pray — to  pray,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  expression,  which  includes  meditation. 
He  wants  to  commune  with  his  own  heart  and  be  still. 
He  wants — though  he  may  not  formulate  the  need  so 


1  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  pp.  25,  27. 

2  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  20,  23. 
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clearly — to  gain  a  firmer  grip  on  the  real  meaning  and 
significance  of  life,  to  get  the  true  perspective,  so  that  the 
worries  and  disappointments  which  have  loomed  so  large 
during  the  week  may  fall  back  into  their  proper  place  in 
his  thoughts.  This  is  no  mere  guess-work  of  mine,  but 
sober  truth.  It  represents  what  many  a  congregant  has 
told  me  about  his  personal  needs.  “  I  go  to  synagogue  on 
Sabbath  to  reflect” — that  is  the  phrase.  What  it  means  is 
clear  enough.  It  implies  a  temper  which  has  little  tolerance 
for  discussions,  and  none  for  Criticism.  Here  are  people 
who  long  to  be  quiet,  whose  one  desire  is  to  be  let  alone ; 
will  the  debate  of  burning  questions  satisfy  that  desire  ? 
They  would  be  shown  how  to  live  their  lives ;  they  would 
be  heartened  for  the  great  fight;  what  help  will  they  get 
from  learned  disquisitions  about  JE  and  P  ?  This  is  what 
they  feel.  The  Biblical  critic  deems  them  foolish  and  guilty 
of  bad  taste.  Fancy  their  not  wanting  to  hear  about  JE 
and  P,  or  about  Gunkel’s  latest  theory !  This  will  never 
do  ;  they  must  be  enlightened.  But  why  ?  First  of  all,  we 
are  told,  for  the  sake  of  truth  itself,  which  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  irrespective  of 
consequences ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
vitality  which  the  personal  Judaism  of  many  a  man  will 
gain  from  the  dissemination  of  truth.  But,  assuming — it 
is  a  very  large  assumption — that  all  the  conclusions  of 
Criticism  are  true,  is  the  duty  of  declaring  the  truth 
absolute?  Are  there  not  circumstances  which  dispense  us 
from  the  obligation  ?  Some  stern  moralists  think  so. 
Mr.  Bradley,  for  example.  “  There  are  duties,”  he  says, 
“  above  truth-speaking,  and  many  offences  against  morality 
which  are  worse,  though  they  may  be  less  painful,  than 
a  lie.  Homicide  may  be  excusable,  rebellion  in  the  subject 
and  disobedience  in  the  soldier  all  morally  justifiable,  and 
every  one  of  them  clear  breaches  of  categorical  imperatives, 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  law.  All  that  it  comes  to  is  this 
(and  it  is,  we  must  remember,  a  very  important  truth),  that 
you  must  never  break  a  law  of  duty  to  please  yourself, 
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never  for  the  sake  of  an  end  not  duty,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  superior  and  overruling  duty 1.” 

Conceding  that  suppression  of  the  truth  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  lying,  I  ask,  Does  not  the  case 
before  us  come  within  the  rule  thus  laid  down — a  rule 
which  the  critic  himself  respects  every  day  in  the  reticence 
he  observes  when  imparting  knowledge  to  his  children,  or 
in  his  concealment  of  her  danger  from  a  stricken  wife 
or  daughter  ?  The  ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper,  with  his 
simple  yet  imperious  needs,  with  his  touching  plea  for 
repose,  deserves  to  have  his  wants  respected.  His  peace  of 
mind,  his  happiness,  are  important  enough  to  justify  our 
withholding  the  truth  from  him,  even  if  we  are  sure  that 
we  have  got  it  beyond  the  slightest  chance  of  mistake. 
And  the  critic  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  that  certitude. 

But  we  are  told  that  truth  assuredly  benefits  its  possessor. 
The  people  perish,  we  are  warned,  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
“  The  longer  the  ministers  of  a  religion  are  not  allowed  to 
officially  speak  about  the  newer  conquests  of  truth,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  become 
alienated  from  or  indifferent  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
the  larger  the  number  of  those  who  will  think  Judaism 
a  mere  religious  curiosity  and  anachronism,  incapable  of 
change  or  transformation  2.”  But  however  true  this  may 
be  generally,  it  has  no  application  to  the  particular  case 
under  discussion.  We  are  thinking  exclusively  of  the 
ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper,  and  he  surely  is  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  “  alienated  ”  or  “  indifferent.”  His  attachment 
to  the  ancestral  religion  is  unquestionably  strong,  seeing 
that  he  is  a  synagogue-goer,  and  a  Sabbath  observer  to 
boot.  No;  he  does  not  need  the  help  of  the  critics,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  it  thrust  upon  him.  Others 
may  possibly  have  recourse  to  it  with  advantage — those 
actually  estranged  from  the  synagogue,  the  “  intellectuals  ” 
as  they  take  pride  in  considering  themselves,  the  emanci- 

1  Ethical  Studies,  p.  142. 

2  Sermon  on  Great  is  Truth,  p.  11. 
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pated  ;  but  for  them  there  are  the  reviews,  and  the  J ewish 
Religious  Union,  and  Hampstead  “  Symposia.”  They  can 
drink  of  the  Pierian  spring  to  their  hearts’  content.  Not 
one  word  would  I  say  to  deter  them.  Why  should  I,  seeing 
that  I  have  drunk  at  the  same  source  ?  Let  the  inquirers 
be  free  to  inquire.  But  let  my  little  band  of  Sabbath 
worshippers  have  their  freedom  too — freedom  from  dis¬ 
cussions  that  would  disturb  their  Sabbath  peace.  They 
may  be  called  fossils,  anachronisms,  “moth-eaten  angels’5 
as  Philipps  Brooks  is  said  to  have  styled  some  ultra-orthodox 
old  ladies  of  his  congregation.  No  matter.  They  are  on 
the  safe  side.  They  have  faith,  hope,  religion  ;  can  Criticism 
give  them  more  ?  For  none  save  the  most  fanatical  critic 
will  contend  that  Criticism  is  an  end  in  itself,  that  Scriptural 
vivisection  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Its  sole  justification 
is  that  it  may  haply  help  to  bless  human  lives. 

2.  The  Sabbath  worshipper  is  not  interested  in  Biblical 
Criticism.  I  go  a  great  deal  among  my  flock,  and  I  can 
hardly  recall  an  occasion  when  the  subject  has  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation.  Immortality,  Sabbath  observance, 
the  Synagogue  Service,  Jewish  separatism,  Zionism — yes. 
These  questions  do  exercise  the  average  mind ;  Criticism 
does  not.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  for  I  know  it 
will  wound  the  amour  propre  of  the  critics.  But  “  great  is 
truth  and  it  shall  prevail,’’  as  the  critics  themselves  take 
care  to  impress  upon  us.  Of  Criticism  it  may  be  said  that 
it  pleases  those  who  like  such  things.  For  other  people  it 
possesses  no  attractions.  Some  of  them  know  nothing, 
and  want  to  know  nothing,  about  it.  For  others,  more 
thoughtful,  it  has  no  actuality.  They  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic,  resting 
upon  its  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Its 
science  may  be  primitive ;  its  books  may  be  compilations  ; 
some  of  its  history  may  be  legend.  But  its  truth  remains 
unaffected,  for  its  teachings  about  God  and  Duty  remain 
unaffected.  Suppose  there  were  twenty  Isaiahs,  is  the 
sublimity  of  the  Prophecies  diminished  by  the  smallest 
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fraction  ?  This  is  what  people  think,  and  this  is  why 
Criticism  is  for  them  an  idle  beating  of  the  air.  Shall  we 
preachers  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  ?  The  Pulpit  is  voted 
dull  even  now ;  why  lend  greater  colour  to  the  charge  by 
discoursing  on  a  question  that  no  one  cares  two  pins  about? 
It  is  possible  for  a  preacher  to  be  too  new  as  well  as  too 
old  ;  he  may  be  too  much  ahead  of  his  hearers,  as  well  as 
too  much  behind  them,  or  above  them.  In  either  case  he 
is  uninteresting.  And  this  obviously  holds  good  whichever 
attitude  he  takes  up  towards  Criticism.  If  he  attacks  its 
conclusions  he  is  wrong,  because  he  is  gratuitously  dis¬ 
respectful  to  an  important  movement  of  thought.  If  he 
champions  them  he  is  also  wrong,  for  he  forces  unpalatable 
doctrine  down  the  throats  of  his  hearers.  In  the  one  case 
he  plays  at  ninepins ;  in  the  other  he  uses  his  congregation 
as  a  corpus  vile  to  experiment  upon. 

Let  Mr.  Montefiore  and  his  school  be  content.  They 
have  the  lecture-room  and  the  Press  at  their  command ; 
why  sigh  for  the  pulpit,  or  desire  to  win  over  the  handful 
of  more  or  less  earnest  souls  that  sit  under  it?  Wbat 
ordinary  congregations  need  even  in  these  days  is  not 
critical  but  constructive  preaching.  They  do  not  want  the 
last  thing  in  philosophy  or  science.  They  do  not  want 
intellectual  subtleties,  or  a  cinematograph  of  the  preacher’s 
own  doubts  and  mental  balancings  of  pros  and  cons. 
What  they  do  want  is  a  plain,  simple  message  which, 
because  it  comes  from  the  heart,  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
It  is  possible  that,  later  on,  the  average  man  will  be  more 
interested  in  critical  problems  than  he  is  at  present.  The 
day  may  come  when  they  will  read  the  Law  in  the 
synagogue,  not  from  the  old-world  parchment  scroll,  but 
from  a  “  rainbow  Bible  ”  !  But  that  day  is  a  long  way  off. 
Until  it  does  come,  let  us  leave  the  Sabbath  worshipper  in 
peace,  nor  even 

“  With  shadow’d  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.” 


Morris  Joseph. 
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Postscript. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  permitted  to 
read  Mr.  Montefiore’s  article,  and  have  only  to  add  the 
following  observations  — 

That  the  “results,”  as  distinct  from  the  “processes”  of 
Criticism  may  properly  tincture  a  sermon  I  freely  admit. 
But  Mr.  Montefiore  evidently  wants  more  than  this.  The 
Judaism  which  is  fashioned  by  Criticism  must  be  shown, 
he  savs,  to  be  “truer  and  better  than  the  old.”  But  how 
is  this  to  be  done  except  by  a  formal  exposition  of  the  new 
Judaism  and  an  explanation  and  a  justification  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  has  been  evolved  ?  This  is  something- 
more  than  a  mere  utilization  of  results.  It  is  highly 
controversial  and  disturbing.  And  it  is  just  this  to  which 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper  strongly  objects. 

And  is  the  justification  of  the  new  Judaism  as  vital 
a  necessity  as  Mr.  Montefiore  believes  ?  Criticism  is  ex 
hypothesi  a  judgment  of  the  Bible.  But  latter-day  doubt — 
Jewish  doubt  at  any  rate — is  not  chiefly  centred  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  mainly  concerned  with  problems  far  larger 
and  more  fundamental  than  those  raised  by  Criticism, 
problems  that  Criticism  does  not  profess  to  touch.  In 
my  humble  judgment  Maimonides’  Thirteen  Articles  are 
not  the  stumbling-block  Mr.  Montefiore  imagines  them  to 
be.  Doubtless  there  are  many  Jews  nowadays  who  find  it 
hard  to  accept  them  all  in  their  literal  significance.  But  of 
these  only  a  minority,  I  think,  need  to  be  shown  how  they 
may  keep  their  theological  standpoint  and  still  remain 
believing  Jews.  To  afford  them  that  enlightenment  is 
unquestionably  to  do  a  great  service  both  to  them  and 
to  Judaism.  But  Mr.  Montefiore’s  Liberal  Judaism  has 
accomplished  the  task  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced 
minds  among  them.  The  pulpit,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  above,  is  not,  I  submit,  the  place  for  attempting  it. 
But  those  who  need  help  and  enlightenment,  as  I  have  said, 
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are  the  minority.  Of  those  who  cannot  conscientiously 
accept  Maimonides’  Creed  as  it  stands,  the  greater  number 
have  already  made  the  necessary  mental  adjustment  for 
themselves.  “If,”  they  say,  “Moses  did  not  write  every 
word  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  spirit  at  least  informs  it  ”  ; 
and  so  they  can  see  the  scroll  elevated  in  the  synagogue, 
and  hear  the  words  recited,  “  This  is  the  Law  which  Moses 
set  before  the  children  of  Israel,”  without  the  slightest 
discomfort.  And  so  with  the  other  articles  of  the  Creed. 
The  dogma  of  the  Immutability  of  the  Law  becomes  for 
such  persons  the  imperishability  of  the  great  religious  and 
ethical  principles  of  Mosaism,  principles  like  the  Divine 
Unity  and  Spirituality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man,  on  the  other,  which  Criticism  cannot  shake 
because  they  are  confessedly  beyond  its  reach.  In  some 
such  way  people  have  come  to  regard  Maimonides’  scheme 
of  belief.  They  deal  with  it  themselves,  each  man  in 
accordance  with  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  temperament 
and  with  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Some  with  a  feeling 
for  historical  perspective  take  yet  another  line.  They 
will  argue  that  Maimonides,  in  putting  forth  his  Thirteen 
Articles,  spoke  for  himself  only,  and  not  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  that  other  teachers  of  equal  authority  formu¬ 
lated  other  schemes  at  variance  with  it  and  with  each  other. 
And  so  they  will  say  that,  since  clearly  none  of  these 
schemes  is  authoritative,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  religion 
which  does  not  absolutely  coincide  with  any  one  of  them 
and  yet  legitimately  to  call  it  Judaism.  But,  whichever 
class  of  thinkers  we  have  in  view,  the  point  is  that  each 
man  makes  the  needful  reconciliation  between  the  old  and 
the  new  for  himself.  In  the  majority  of  cases  outside  help 
is  superfluous.  Criticism,  whatever  its  implications,  has  less 
actuality  for  the  average  mind  than  the  critics  believe.  Our 
young  people  have  ceased  to  wonder — if  they  have  ever 
wondered  at  all — whether  Abraham  is  an  historic  character, 
or  only  the  personification  of  a  great  ethnical  movement, 
or  how  two  variants  of  the  Ten  Commandments  could  have 
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been  simultaneously  delivered  at  Sinai,  or  whether  David 
wrote  the  Psalms,  or  Isaiah  his  fortieth  chapter.  They  are 
exercised  about  other  and  far  deeper  things — about  the 
necessity  of  any  Judaism  whatsoever,  about  the  sanctions 
of  Duty,  about  the  existence  of  God.  Criticism  cannot 
give  them  any  assurance  on  these  questions.  You  may 
modify  your  definition  of  Judaism,  your  notion  of  Duty, 
your  conception  of  Deity,  as  the  consequence  of  your 
critical  attitude ;  but  in  the  last  resort  you  have  to  justify 
them  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  exactly  as  the 
orthodox  teacher  has  to  justify  his  doctrine.  And  it  is 
this  justification,  and  the  appeal  to  the  heart  which  is  its 
inevitable  sequel,  that  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the 
preacher’s  business,  and  upon  the  success  of  which  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  his  hearers  largely  depends. 

In  short,  what  is  at  stake  is  not  Judaism,  but  Religion. 
Every  Jew  makes  his  own  Judaism,  with  or  without 
Criticism.  What  the  preacher  has  to  do  is  to  help  him  to 
build  up  a  stable  religious  life. 


M.  J. 
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II. 

SHOULD  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  BE  SPOKEN 
OF  IN  JEWISH  PULPITS? 

The  question  whether  the  investigations  and  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  should  be  referred  to  in  Jewish  pulpits 
is  not  so  simple  or  so  easily  answered  as  at  first  thinking 
it  might  appear.  A  comprehensive  Yes,  at  least,  is  less 
possible  than  a  comprehensive  No. 

First  of  all,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  question  is 
likely  to  be  answered  differently  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  main  results  of  criticism  are  false,  by  those  who 
believe  that  they  are  true,  and  by  those  who  honestly  have 
not  made  up  their  minds. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  minister  in  an  orthodox 
synagogue  who  believes  that  the  results  of  criticism  are 
wholly  false.  He  fears  that  some  of  his  flock  may  be  led 
astray  by  the  false,  but  specious  arguments  of  the  critics. 
Why  should  he  not  now  and  again  allude  to  those  argu¬ 
ments,  and,  so  far  as  this  may  seem  possible  to  him  within 
the  limits  of  a  sermon,  convincingly  refute  them  ?  The 
creed  which  he  recites  and  in  which  he  believes  declares 
that  all  Leviticus,  no  less  than  nearly  all  Deuteronomy, 
was  written  down  by  Moses.  Why  should  he  not  attempt 
to  show  doubting  men  and  women  that  this  cardinal 
dogma  of  orthodox  Judaism — the  dogma  by  which  it 
must  stand  or  fall — is  wholly  and  completely  true  ? 

The  case  of  the  minister  who  believes  that  the  main 
results  of  criticism  are  true  is  far  more  difficult.  It  is  the 
only  one  with  which  I  need  concern  myself ;  the  only  one 
perhaps  about  which  I  have  a  right  to  say  a  word. 

The  “  case  ”  is  difficult  mainly  because  one  has  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  divide.  There  is  only  one  criticism  with  which 
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we  have  to  deal,  and  its  main  results  are  well  known. 
But  there  are  many  Judaisms,  and  the  question  is  different, 
or  must  be  answered  differently,  in  each  of  them.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  three  Judaisms — at  least  for  our  present 
purpose.  On  the  extreme  right  there  is  genuine  orthodox 
Judaism,  which,  I  take  it,  does  not  demand  less  from  its 
followers,  as  regards  faith,  than  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
Thirteen  Articles  of  Maimonides.  It  is  not  easy,  I  admit, 
at  the  present  time  to  get  official  representatives  of  orthodox 
and  traditional  Judaism  to  speak  up  and  out,  and  when 
they  do  so  they  are  often  called  rude  or  bigoted  or  other 
unfavourable  names  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  tell 
us  quite  simply  and  fully  what  the  faith  of  traditional 
and  orthodox  Judaism  (apart  from  its  practice)  includes 
and  involves :  I  may  therefore  be  mistaken ;  and  if  I  am 
mistaken,  my  whole  subsequent  argument  is  vitiated.  But 
till  I  am  better  informed  I  must  assume  that  orthodox 
Judaism  accepts  and  proclaims  the  dogmas  of  the  Thirteen 
Articles  in  a  natural  and  not  in  a  sublimated  and  ex¬ 
plained  away  sort  of  sense.  This,  then,  is  one  Judaism, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  on  the  extreme 
left,  there  stands  the  thorough-going  Reform  Judaism  of 
America.  Between  these  two  Judaisms  there  are  doubtless 
several  others.  For  simplicity’s  sake  I  will,  however, 
class  them  together,  and  call  them  In-between  Judaism, 
as  if  they  were  not  many  but  one. 

Now,  as  I  have  not  myself  yet  been  in  America,  and 
only  know  of  the  conditions  obtaining  there  from  reading 
and  conversation,  I  am  very  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
But  I  believe  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  “Reformed” 
synagogues  in  America  where  the  results  of  criticism  are 
as  much  assumed  and  as  generally  accepted  as  they  are 
among  Unitarian  churches  in  England.  In  these  con¬ 
gregations  you  cannot  give  “offence”  to  anybody  by 
asserting  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch, 
because  nobody  believes  that  he  did.  The  literal  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statements  made  in  Exodus  xix  is  not 
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part  of  the  general  belief.  To  speak  of  the  legends 
of  the  books  of  Genesis  or  Exodus  excites  no  surprise  or 
perplexity.  A  Judaism  has  been  fashioned  or  developed 
which  accepts  these  “  results  ”  of  criticism,  and  does  not 
fight  shy  of  them.  The  children  are,  I  believe,  taught  in 
the  religious  classes  on  critical  lines,  such  “  lines,”  for 
.example,  as  I  have  roughly  indicated  myself  in  the  “  Bible 
for  Home  Reading.” 

Now  to  the  ministers  of  such  a  Judaism  the  question 
whether  Biblical  criticism  and  its  results  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  pulpits  is  tolerably  meaningless.  It  is 
at  any  rate  uninteresting.  A  man  may  reasonably  enough 
say :  “  Critical  discussions  are  unsuited  to  the  pulpit. 
Sermons  must  be  edifying.  They  must  not  be  essays. 
They  must  speak  of  goodness  and  sin,  of  the  higher  life 
and  the  future  life,  of  duty  and  desire,  of  ideals  and 
aspirations ;  not  whether  the  laws  of  Leviticus  were 
written  down  in  the  seventh  or  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  or 
whether  there  were  two  Isaiahs  or  twenty.”  And  so  on. 
But  the  “  Reform  ”  minister  would  say  this,  as  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister  in  England  may  say  it,  because  his  religion 
is  independent  of  criticism,  or  because,  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  squares  with  and  includes  it.  His  sermons 
may  not  discuss  “  results  ”  of  criticism,  but  they  will 
assume  them.  Between  him  and  his  congregation  there 
is  agreement  and  understanding:  their  religion  as  well 
as  his  is  independent  of  Biblical  criticism  and  of  the 
miraculous.  Why,  then,  needs  the  preacher  to  dwell 
persistently  upon  these  subjects  ?  They  are  rather  literary, 
philosophical,  archaeological,  or  historical,  than  religious. 
There  is  nothing  spiritual  or  uplifting  in  the  statement : 
Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch.  The  preacher  will 
not  ignore  “  criticism  if  it  fits  in  with  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  but  he  will  not  harp  upon  it.  Like  his  Unitarian 
colleague,  he  is  perfectly  comfortable  and  free. 

So  much  for  the  Reformed  synagogues  of  the  extreme 
left.  And  now  for  the  Orthodox  synagogues  of  the  extreme 
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right.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  synagogues  criticism 
can  only  be  referred  to  by  those  ministers  who  honestly 
disbelieve  in  it.  Their  case  was  alluded  to  at  the  outset. 
A  compromise  between  orthodox  Judaism  and  the  results 
of  criticism  seems  to  me  impossible.  In  theory  and  em¬ 
bodiment,  in  faith  and  practice,  orthodox  Judaism  is  the 
negation  of  criticism ;  if  the  results  of  criticism  are  true, 
orthodox  Judaism  (as  a  whole)  is  false,  and  vice  versa. 
To  deny  these  propositions  seems  to  involve  an  ignorance 
or  misapprehension  of  either  criticism  or  orthodox  Judaism 
or  both. 

We  might  devise  the  following  antithesis  :  In  “  reformed” 
synagogues  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  approvingly  the 
results  of  criticism ;  in  orthodox  synagogues  it  is  impos¬ 
sible.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  either 
branch  of  this  antithesis. 

Thus  for  a  whole  quantity  of  synagogues  the  question  is 
disposed  of.  It  is  disposed  of  for  all  synagogues  in  England 
(except,  at  most,  three)  and  for  a  heap  of  synagogues  in 
America.  Before  thinking  the  matter  out  it  seemed  to 
me  interesting  and  important.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  it  now  seems  to  me  hardly  one  or  the  other,  for  in  so 
very  many  instances  (either  for  one  reason  or  the  other)  it 
is  quite  devoid  of  actuality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  practical 
politics. 

There  are,  however,  to  be  considered  the  synagogues  of 
In-between  Judaism.  These  are  synagogues  which  do  not 
accept  the  creed  of  Maimonides,  but  which  are  neither 
clearly  ‘‘reform”  nor  clearly  “orthodox.”  For  these 
synagogues,  which  may  possibly  come  down  on  either  side 
of  the  fence,  which  may  develop,  that  is  into  either  ortho¬ 
doxy  or  reform,  the  question  has  more  importance  and 
actuality.  There  are,  I  fancy,  a  few  synagogues  of  this 
kind  in  Germany,  and  there  are  some,  1  fancy,  in  America. 
There  are  very  few  elsewhere — not  more  than  three,  for 
instance,  in  all  England,  and  none  that  I  am  aware  of  in 
France.  In  the  large  majority  of  German  synagogues, 
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whether  they  have  an  organ  or  no  organ,  and  much 
German,  little  German,  or  no  German  in  the  liturgy,  the 
orthodox  beliefs  of  Judaism  are,  I  fancy,  assumed.  In 
them  no  preacher  may  say  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch,  or  that  the  narratives  in  Exodus  are  legendary. 
Whatever  the  beliefs  of  the  laymen  may  be  who  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  synagogues,  the  teaching  in  them  has  to 
be  orthodox  as  regards  the  Pentateuch.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  minority.  I  have  before  me  a  small  but  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  of  sermons  by  Dr.  Coblenz,  rabbi  in  Bielefeld  (1904). 
In  a  sermon  preached  in  1896  at  the  festival  of  Passover, 
the  results  of  criticism  as  touching  the  Pentateuch  are 
freely  assumed,  and  the  miracles  are  freely  surrendered. 
Dr.  Coblenz  urges  that  the  value  of  the  Bible  is  thereby 
increased.  The  sermon  is  so  unusual  in  a  Jewish  pulpit 
that  I  will  interrupt  the  thread  of  my  own  argument  to 
quote  a  few  salient  passages. 

» 

“  Wollen  wir  die  Bibel  recht  verstehen  und  wiirdigen,  dann  miissen 
wir  sie  in  ihrem  Entwickelungsgange,  in  ihrer  Entstehungsgeschichte 
zu  erfassen  versuchen.  Gerade  der  Pentateuch  bekundet  uns  so 
recht  bezeichnend  den  Werdegang  der  biblischen  Bucher.  Denn  er  ist 
nicht  das  Werk  eines  Einzelnen,  nicht  im  Laufe  weniger  Jahre 
entstanden,  sondern  er  ist  der  Niederschlag  der  Entwicklung,  die  die 
israelitische  Gemeinschaft  im  Laufe  vieler  Jahrhunderte  durch- 
gemacht  hat ;  er  ist  das  Geschichtsbuch  Israels ;  aus  ihm  spricht 
die  Stimme  des  ganzen  Volkes.  Nicht  Mose  hat  die  Thora  verfasst, 
nicht  seinem  Geiste  sind  die  darin  niedergelegten  Gesetze  ent- 
sprungen,  nicht  seine  Hand  hat  ihren  Wortlaut  aufgezeichnet,  son¬ 
dern  erst  viele,  viele  Jahrhunderte  nach  seinem  Tode  haben  Manner 
des  jiidisch-israelitischen  Volkes  sie  niedergeschrieben  und  dadurch 
verewigt,  was  im  Volke  gelebt,  was  von  Geschlecht  zu  Geschlecht 
sich  fortgeerbt  als  heilige  miindliche  Uberlieferung,  oder  was  sich  im 
Laufe  der  Zeit  aus  dem  Volke  heraus  entwickelt  hat.  Wie  einfach 
und  ungezwungen  erklaren  sich  bei  dieser  Auffassung  all  die  wunder- 
baren  und  aussergewohnlichen  Begebenheiten,  von  denen  die  Thora 
uns  berichtet !  Sie  sind  dann  nichts  weiter  als  der  poetische  Glanz, 
mit  welchem  die  dichtende  Volksseele  die  Geschichte  der  Urzeit 
verklart ;  sie  sind  liebliche  Sagen,  mit  denen  die  rege,  nie  rastende 
Phantasie  des  Volkes  das  Wirken  seiner  grossen  Manner  geschmiickt 
hat. 
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“  Doch  mancher  mag  hier  zweifelnd  fragen :  sollte  wirklicli  diese 
Auffassung  des  biblischen  Wortes  geeignet  sein,  die  heilige  Schrift 
uns  lieb  und  wert  zu  machen  ?  Wird  nicht  im  Gegentheil  der 
Glorienschein  dadurcb  zerstort,  mit  dem  das  Buch  der  Bucher  stets 
umgeben  war?  Ich  halte  diese  Befiirchtung  nicht  fur  berechtigt. 
Mir  will  vielmehr  scheinen,  als  ob  gerade  durch  eine  derartige 
Auffassung  der  biblischen  Wunder  unsere  Thora  nur  gewinnen 
konnte.  Denn  der  Sagenkreis  der  heiligen  Schrift  ist  ein  schones 
Zeugnis  fur  die  poe  ische  Gestaltungskraft  unserer  Yater.  Wir 
diirfen  uns  als  Juden  dieses  Sagenkranzes  ebenso  freuen,  wie  wir 
uns  als  Deutsche  der  lieblichen  Sage  vom  Kyffhauser  und  anderer 
Sagen  freuen,  in  denen  deutsche  Dankbarkeit  und  deutsche  Treue 
sinnigen  Ausdruck  linden. 

“  Und  nun  nehmet  diesen  poetischen  Schmuck  hinweg,  befreit  den 
biblischen  Stoff  von  den  zahlreichen  Wundern,  die  wir  erst  jetzt  recht 
zu  wiirdigen  verstehen,  und  welch’  reicher  Schatz  grosser  Gedanken 
bleibt  uns  dann  noch  iibrig  !  Welche  Fiille  herrlicher  Gesetze  und 
unvergleichlicher  Lehren,  die  das  Buch  der  Bucher  uns  bietet,  und 
die  vorbildlich  bleiben  werden  fur  alle  Zeiten  und  Geschlechter ! 
Auf  diesen  Gesetzen  vor  allem  beruht  der  sittliche  Wert  der  Bibel, 
und  dieser  Wert  wird  noch  wesentlich  erhoht  durch  das  Bewusstsein, 
dass  die  Gesetze  nicht  von  Mose  herriihren,  sondern  aus  dem  Volke 
heraus  sich  entwickelt  haben  und  im  Laufe  der  Jahrhunderte  allmah- 
lich  entstanden  sind. 

“Wie  ganz  anders  klingt  es  doch,  wenn  wir  sagen  konnen  :  Israel 
selbst  hat  diese  Lehren  geschaffen  und  nachher  im  Buche  der  Bucher 
festgelegt !  Nicht  Mose,  sondern  der  jiidische  Volksgeist  hat  den  Gott- 
einheitsgedanken  gepragt  und  jenes  gross®  Wort  gesprochen  :  ‘  Liebe 
deinen  Nachsten  wie  dich  selbst ;  liebe  den  Fremdling  wie  dich 
selbst.’  Was  wir  in  unserer  Thora  lesen,  das  ist  das  lebendig 
gewordene  israelitische  Volksbewusstsein,  das  ist  der  Niederschlag 
dessen,  was  im  Yolke  Jahrhunderte  lang  geiibt  wurde,  und  woran 
jeder  Einzelne  mitgearbeitet  hat.  Mag  Israel  dabei  immerhin  von 
den  Kulturen  anderer  V'olker  beeinflusst  worden  sein  —  1c ein  Denkender 
wird  das  bestreiten  —  das  eigentiimliche  Geprage  unserer  Lehre ,  der  reine 
sittliche  Monotheismus  des  Judentums  ist  unser  eigenstes  Werk  !  Auf 
welch’  hoher  sittlicher  Stufe  muss  doch  ein  Yolk  gestanden  haben, 
das  solche  Anschauungen  aus  sich  selbst  heraus  entwickeln  konnte 
in  einer  Zeit,  in  welcher  die  Nationen  noch  in  Heidenthum  und 
Gotzendienst  versunken  waren  und  Hartherzigkeit  und  Lieblosigkeit 
gegen  Fremde  lehrten  und  ubten.  Ja,  mit  freudigem  Herzen  und 
mit  stolzem  Selbstgefiihl  bekennen  wir :  die  Gesetze  der  Bibel  sind 
unsere  Gesetze,  sind  Fleisch  von  unserem  Fleisch  und  Bein  von 
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unserem  Bein;  und  all  die  bedeutsamen  Lehren,  welche  durch  die 
Tochterreligion  sicb  die  Welt  erobert  haben,  sind  dem  israelitischen 
Geiste  entsprossen,  die  israelitische  Yolksseele  hat  sie  geschaffen.” 

Personally  I  think  that  Dr.  Coblenz’s  arguments  slur 
over  the  implications  of  criticism  a  little  cavalierly.  But 
their  interest  and  value  can  hardly  be  denied.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  though  they  were  spoken  in  1896, 
and  have  doubtless  been  often  repeated  since,  Dr.  Coblenz 
is  still  rabbi  in  Bielefeld.  In  his  synagogue,  and  possibly 
in  some  others,  the  question  whether  the  results  of  Biblical 
criticism  shall  be  alluded  to  in  sermons  has  actuality. 
And  for  synagogues  which  are  so  situated,  and  for  ministers 
who  may  speak  their  minds,  the  following  few  suggestions 
may  be  offered. 

Though  it  may  be  freely  allowed  that  the  subject  matter 
of  criticism  is  neither  ethical  nor  spiritual  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  criticism  has  religious  implications.  Judaism 
is  greatly  affected  according  as  the  “  results  ”  of  criticism 
are  assumed  to  be  false  or  assumed  to  be  true.  It  is  a  very 
different  religion  one  way  or  the  other.  Obligations  of 
belief  and  practice  are  imposed  upon  us  if  we  accept  the 
Thirteen  Articles,  from  which,  if  we  reject  some  of  them, 
we  are  free.  One’s  whole  conception  of  God  and  of  his 
relation  to  man,  one’s  whole  conception  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  religion,  and  of  the  destiny  of  Judaism, 
are  profoundly  modified  according  as  one  accepts  or  rejects 
the  results  of  criticism  and  the  implications  of  those  results. 
How  can  one  put  all  this  aside  if  one  believes  in  it  ?  It 
would  be  only  a  maimed  and  imperfect,  and  therefore  an 
inaccurate  and  misleading  view  of  religion  and  of  God 
which  one  could  put  before  one’s  congregants  if,  believing 
in  the  results  and  implications  of  criticism,  one  must  keep 
silence  about  them  in  the  pulpit.  For  it  is  not  the  process 
but  the  results  about  which  one  wants  to  talk.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  scientific  discussion  of  dates  and  authorships, 
of  philosophic  and  historic  arguments  for  and  against 
miracles.  For  elaborate  scientific  discussions  the  pulpitis, 
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indeed,  unfitted.  But  to  avoid  all  subjects  in  which  the 
results  and  implications  of  criticism  come  in  is  a  very 
different  thing.  That  would  mean  that  the  preacher  could 
not  fully  set  forth  his  mind  upon  matters  of  urgency  and 
moment.  He  must  often  halt  and  pull  up  short.  By  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  truth  he  will  give  impression  of 
untruth.  As,  for  instance,  when  he  talks  of  Abraham  it 
will  appear  as  if  he  thought  him  as  much  an  historical 
character  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  events 
recorded  of  him  as  historic  as  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula 
War.  Two  things  must  be  shown,  and  both  require  free¬ 
dom.  First  it  must  be  shown  what  the  implications  of 
criticism  are ;  how  widely  a  J  udaism  which  accepts  differs 
from  a  Judaism  which  denies  them.  It  must  be  shown 
that  this  newer  Judaism  is  truer,  better,  larger,  freer  than 
the  old  ;  how  it  is  less  hampered  by  difficulties,  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  defend  the  indefensible,  to  justify  the  imperfect, 
to  call  black  white,  and  inconsistencies  consistent.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  shown  that  this  newer 
Judaism  is  Judaism  still,  that  it  deserves  the  name,  and 
that  it  intends  to  keep  it.  If  the  pulpit  is  not  the  spot  in 
which  all  this  must  be  shown,  I  do  not  know  what  place  is. 

It  may  be  argued  that  while  you  must  not  in  the  pulpit 
say  anything  you  do  not  believe,  you  need  not  say  all  you 
do  believe.  In  the  In-between  synagogues,  which  are  the 
only  ones  where  the  subject  can  or  need  be  discussed, 
there  will  presumably  be  a  mixed  audience.  Some  of  the 
congregants  will  like  and  agree  with  what  you  say;  others 
will  not.  Some  will  belong  to  the  left ;  others,  and  perhaps 
the  most  regular  worshippers,  will  belong  to  the  right. 
The  former  you  will  satisfy ;  the  latter  you  will  offend, 
hurt,  agitate,  shock,  and  annoy.  What  is  the  good  of 
this  ?  Why  not  speak  that  which  pleases  all  parties  ? 
Why  needlessly  cause  strife  and  dissension  ?  It  is  an  old 
argument.  It  has  its  force.  But  it  has  its  dangers.  It  is 
not  always  well  to  prophesy  smooth  things ;  not  always 
well  to  cry,  “  Peace,  peace.”  It  may  be  bad  to  shock  a  few 
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conservative  minds.  And  the  tender  consciences  of  all, 
■whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  must  be  respected. 
But  it  may  be  of  still  greater  moment  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  to  confirm  the  doubting.  It  may  be  of  still  greater 
importance  to  give  men  and  women  sometimes  the  strong 
meat  by  which  they  can  live.  If  there  are  some  who 
for  lack  of  this  leave  the  synagogue  and  drift  away  from 
Judaism,  may  not  the  fault,  in  some  cases,  be  within  the 
synagogue  and  not  wholly  in  themselves  ?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  issues  of  criticism  are  of  small  importance. 
They  can  only  be  ignored  with  peril.  Some  misunderstand 
them.  Reform  Judaism  has  many  enemies.  The  orthodox 
on  the  one  hand,  many  outsiders  upon  the  other,  deny  its 
cohesive  power,  its  right  to  be  called  “Judaism,”  its 
religious  efficiency.  A  brief  allusion,  a  casual  and  un¬ 

reasoned  optimism,  will  not  suffice  to  refute  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Criticism  does  not  deal  so  tenderly  with  Judaism, 
nor  is  it  so  esoteric  and  obscure  a  subject  that  it  is  easy 
to  live  and  teach  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  A  small  patch  upon 
the  old  bulwarks  will  not  serve  our  turn.  Of  such  inade¬ 
quate  defenders  shall  it  not  be  said  when  the  wall  is  fallen, 
“  Where  is  the  daubing  wherewith  ye  have  daubed  it  ?  ” 
Preachers  have  to  remember  that  the  minds  of  their 
congregants  must  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  their  hearts. 
Even  for  the  sake  of  variety  it  is  good  to  preach  occa¬ 
sionally  sermons  which  speak  to  the  intellect  rather  than 
to  the  emotions.  At  the  present  time  the  questions  raised 
by  criticism  are  in  the  air.  They  are  alluded  to  in  magazine 
articles ;  they  are  discussed  in  conversation.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  conscience,  especially  of  the  younger  men  and 
women,  is  being  stirred.  They  are  no  longer  willing  or 
able  to  accept  without  question  the  creeds  which  satisfied 
their  parents.  Moral,  critical,  and  even  metaphysical 
puzzles  confront  them.  They  ask  for  a  reasonable  faith ; 
it  is  for  the  preacher  to  point  out  to  them  how  they  may 
obtain  it.  They  will  not  go  to  him  in  his  private  study 
until  he  has  spoken  to  them  from  the  pulpit.  How  is  the  old 
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religion  to  be  fitted  to  the  new  requirements  ?  Can  we 
still  be  Jews  by  creed  as  well  as  by  race  ?  Such  are  the 
far-reaching  problems  which  assail  many  a  young  man  and 
woman,  and  many  an  adult.  Among  these  problems  those 
of  Biblical  criticism  take  a  prominent  place.  It  is  for  the 
preacher  who  is  also  a  teacher  to  help  such  persons  to 
attain  a  Judaism  which  shall  reconcile  the  old  with  the 
new. 

Thus  in  the  “  In-between  ”  synagogues,  if  the  preacher 
believes  in  the  results  of  criticism  and  may  freely  speak 
his  mind,  the  arguments  for  speech  seem  to  me  far  more 
cogent  than  the  arguments  for  silence.  Nor  need  speech 
imply  crude,  violent,  and  offensive  utterances.  There  need 
be  no  evasion.  The  preacher’s  whole  mind  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  problems. 
And  yet  here  too  the  adage  fortiter  in  re,  suaviter  in  modo 
may  be  fitly  and  constantly  applied. 

C.  G.  Montefiore. 


Postscript. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  and  I  planned  the  friendly  debate 
contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  we  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  if  each  read  the  arguments  of  the 
other,  and  then  commented  on  them  in  a  postscript. 
Mr.  Joseph  has  given  his  postscript :  here  follows  mine. 

I  cannot  reply  in  detail  to  Mr.  Joseph’s  article,  other¬ 
wise  I  fear  my  postscript  would  be  longer  than  my  article. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  really  quite  so  far  apart 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  even  though  the  one  answers  the 
question  we  both  discuss  in  the  negative,  the  other  in  the 
affirmative.  No  other  Jewish  minister  in  London  could 
have  ventured  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  criticism  as 
openly  and  frankly  as  Mr.  Joseph  has  done ;  no  other 
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could  have  gone  so  far  in  concessions  to  the  critical  point 
of  view,  or  in  meeting  the  results  of  criticism  halfway. 
It  is  indeed  something  to  belong  to  an  “  In-between  ** 
synagogue ! 

Mr.  Joseph  uses  several  very  different  arguments  to 
support  his  main  thesis  that  biblical  criticism  should  not 
be  discussed  in  the  pulpit.  First,  we  have  the  usual 
argument  that  one  must  not  give  offence,  that  one  must 
not  suggest  doubts  in  pious  minds  where  no  doubts  exist. 
The  article  closes  with  a  familiar  line  from  Tennyson 
which  has  its  value.  I  have  alluded  to  the  relative  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  argument  in  my  own  article,  and  need  not 
further  refer  to  it  here. 

Next  comes  the  contention  that  people  come  to 
synagogue  “to  think,”  and  this  “thinking”  apparently 
means  that  they  “  long  to  be  quiet,  to  be  let  alone/’ 
Hence  their  repose  must  not  be  disturbed  by  anything 
which  would  upset  their  peaceful  calm.  “  Burning  ques¬ 
tions  ”  must  not  be  alluded  to  in  the  pulpit.  I  fully  admit 
that  they  need  not  be  constantly  discussed  there.  I  fully 
admit  that  many  sermons  must  be  purely  ethical;  others 
must  be  concerned  with  those  great  and  simple  religious 
subjects  which  lie  beyond  “  criticism.”  But  if  the  minister 
be  really  free  to  speak  (and  Mr.  Joseph  asserts  that  he  at 
least  is),  then  a  burning  question  which  touches  the 
supposed  basis  of  Judaism,  as  Judaism  has  been  con¬ 
ceived  for  two  thousand  years,  should  not,  I  think,  be 
always  and  consistently  avoided.  People  come  to  synagogue 
to  think,  it  is  said ;  well,  let  them  have  something  to 
think  about.  It  is  true  that  during  many  sermons  they 
can  be  (intellectually)  “  quiet  ”  ;  they  are  “  let  alone.”  But 
is  this  always  desirable  ?  And  is  “  to  think  ”  the  same  as 
“  to  be  quiet  ”  and  “  to  be  let  alone  ”  'l 

The  third  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Joseph  is  of 
a  totally  different  kind.  In  the  second  argument  he  had 
objected  to  discussions  about  criticism  and  its  implications, 
because  the  pulpit  must  steer  clear  of  “  controversy  ”  and 
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“  burning  questions.”  In  the  third  argument  he  tells  us 
that  these  subjects  must  be  avoided  because  for  most 
persons  they  have  no  interest.  Criticism  is  a  subject 
“  which  no  one  cares  two  pins  about.”  So  far  from  it 
being  a  “  burning  question,”  it  is  an  extremely  dull  one. 
Mr.  Joseph  says  he  has  found  that  this  is  so  from  personal 
experience.  Why  this  statement  should  wound  the  amour 
propre  of  the  critics  I  cannot  conceive.  I  receive  it  with 
the  utmost  respect.  It  does  not  quite  tally  with  my  own 
experience,  but  then  there  may  be  special  reasons  for 
this  difference.  It  is,  I  fully  admit,  a  most  important 
argument,  and  one  to  be  most  earnestly  taken  into  account. 

But  now  comes  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all.  I 
might  even  call  it  the  fourth  argument,  though  it  is 
perhaps  more  accurately  described  as  a  variety  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  third.  Why  is  criticism,  with  its  results 
and  its  implications,  uninteresting  to  so  many  persons  ? 
For  two  reasons.  Some  persons  are  frankly  bored  by  it. 
“  They  know  nothing,  and  want  to  know  nothing  about 
it.”  For  them  it  is  neither  burning  nor  obvious.  It  is 
simply  non-existent.  These  persons,  then,  are  to  be 
carefully  suffered  to  continue  in  their  ignorance.  Their 
holy  calm  must  not  be  disturbed.  I  am  fain  to  confess 
that  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  less  tender  to  these 
uninterested  ignoramuses.  But  we  will  pass  them  by,  for 
the  second  reason  is  so  far  more  interesting  and  important. 
Criticism  to  many  persons  has  “  no  actuality.”  In  other 
words,  they  are  above  it.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  persons  in  the  reform  synagogues  of 
America,  or  in  the  Unitarian  churches  at  home,  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded.  These  persons  “  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic,  resting 
upon  its  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Its 
science  may  be  primitive  ;  its  books  may  be  compilations  ; 
some  of  its  history  may  be  legend.  But  its  truth  remains 
unaffected,  for  its  teachings  about  God  and  Duty  remain 
unaffected.”  [I  suppose  Mr.  Joseph  means  some  of ,  or  its 
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highest ,  “  teachings  about  God  and  Duty  remain  un¬ 
affected,”  for  there  are  a  great  variety  and  diversity  of 
“teachings”  in  the  “Bible,”  and  if  we  judge  them  by 
intrinsic  authority  only,  we  shall  choose  only  the  good, 
and  reject  the  bad  and  the  inferior.]  Again,  in  the  post¬ 
script  Mr.  Joseph  assures  us  that  even  the  young  in  these 
latter  days  are  far  beyond  critical  difficulties.  Their  doubts 
touch  fundamentals  “about  the  necessity  of  any  Judaism 
whatsoever,  about  the  sanctions  of  Duty,  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God.”  We  poor  critics  are  very  behindhand 
if  we  think  that  anybody  cares  about  our  problems  or 
their  results. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  doubtful  about  these 
assertions.  I  feel  astonished  when  I  am  told  that  so  many 
persons  have  reached  the  critical  result  that  “  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic.”  In  other  words, 
the  sanction  of  the  Ten  Commandments  rests  solely  upon 
their  religious  excellence  and  their  ethical  merit.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  the  “legend”  that  they  were  spoken  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  by  the  very  voice  of  God  himself. 
I  had  fancied  that  the  “sanction  of  duty”  was  dimmed 
when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  believe  that  the  content 
of  duty  is  given  us  by  an  infallible  guide — given  to  us, 
and  recorded  for  us  and  for  all  time,  in  a  religiously  and 
ethically  perfect  code.  I  should  have  thought  that  if 
the  “sanction  of  duty”  be  a  question  which  “exercises” 
the  minds  of  young  Jews  or  Jewesses,  this  is  just  because 
they  can  no  longer  believe  the  simple  faith  of  their  parents 
about  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Bible.  And  I  should  have 
thought  that,  if  this  be  so,  they  cannot  yet  “  clearly  ”  see 
that  the  Bible  still  has  an  authority,  though  “  intrinsic,’’ 
and  not  extrinsic.  Does  not  their  very  doubt  about  “  the 
sanctions  of  Duty  and  the  existence  of  God  ”  show  that 
they  do  not  clearly  realize  this  “  intrinsic  ”  authority, 
which  though  intrinsic  and  not  extrinsic,  has  still  its 
powerful  word  to  say  for  the  sanction  of  duty  and  for 
the  existence  of  God? 
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Finally,  Mr.  Joseph  seems  to  me  to  use  rather  too  easy 
examples  of  criticism.  And  I  too,  I  think,  am  to  blame 
in  that  I  use  criticism  in  somewhat  too  extended  a  sense. 
1  have,  indeed,  tried  to  indicate  my  meaning  by  speaking 
repeatedly  of  the  implications  of  criticism.  The  “  higher 
criticism  ”  has  primarily  only  to  do  with  dates  and  authori¬ 
ties.  It  has  nothing  in  itself  to  do  with  questions  of  fact  and 
miracle.  For  instance,  criticism  might  show  that  chapters 
xix  and  xx  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  constitute  a  compilation, 
written  down  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  events 
they  profess  to  describe.  But  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  miracles  they  record  did  not  happen ;  they  might  be 
wholly  accurate  from  beginning  to  end.  Nevertheless 
criticism  of  dates  and  authorships  stands  in  close  relation 
to  the  historical  criticism  of  facts  and  stories.  If  Exodus 
xix  and  xx  were  written  down  by  Moses,  they  are  perhaps 
quite  accurate  transcripts  of  actual  events ;  if  they  were 
written  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  his  time,  they  are 
almost  certainly  not.  Hence  the  need  to  deal  with  the 
implications  of  criticism  rather  than  with  criticism  itself. 

Now  what  are  the  examples  of  critical  results  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Joseph?  We  hear  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  of  the  two  independent  accounts  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis,  of  the  question  whether  “  David  wrote 
the  Psalms,  or  Isaiah  his  fortieth  chapter.”  I  fully  allow 
that  we  have  advanced  beyond  these  trifles,  and  that  they 
do  not  greatly  matter  or  concern  us.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  questions  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  whether  God  gave  to  Israel  for  all 
time  through  Moses  a  perfect,  homogeneous,  and  immutable 
law.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  among  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Bible  are  many  moral  questions  of 
puzzling  perplexity.  If  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
“purely  intrinsic,”  what  are  we  to  say  about  such  laws, 
e.  g.  as  Exod.  xxi.  21,  xxii.  18,  or  Deut.  xx.  13-16?  What 
sort  of  “  appeal  ”  do  they  make  to  the  “  conscience  and  the 
heart”?  It  is  precisely  because  I  feel  that  through 
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criticism  and  its  implications  we  can  be  freed  from  these 
difficulties,  even  though  it  may  be  criticism  which  partially 
has  raised  them,  because  I  believe  that  the  old  Judaism 
is  confronted  with  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  with 
merely  literary  and  historic  difficulties,  which  must,  but 
which  also  (as  I  think)  can,  be  solved,  that  I  have  urged 
it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  those  who  share  my  views  to 
show,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  outside  it,  that  “  the  newer 
Judaism  is  truer,  better,  larger,  and  freer  than  the  old.” 

C.  G.  M. 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

(Twelfth  Article.) 

XXIX. 

Introduction  to  Sa'adyah’s  “Translation  of 

Jeremiah  ”  (?) 

Vellum,  17-5  x  15  cm.,  square  char.,  twenty  lines  on  page. 

This  fragment  belongs  to  one  of  Sa'adyah’s  works.  The 
way  in  which  the  same  author’s  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job  is  quoted  (fol.  2r0)  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  particular  treatise  of  which  it  forms  a  part  appears 
to  be  the  commentary  on  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
because  the  fragment  contains  the  words  :  “  the  book  which 
I  am  explaining”1  (fol.  iro).  The  Sefer  Yeslrah  is  here 
out  of  question,  as  are  also  those  biblical  books  of  which 
Sa'adyah’s  Arabic  versions  exist  in  print.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  Isaiah,  no  translation  or  commentary 
by  Sa'adyah  on  any  other  prophetic  book  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  two  Yemenian  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum  Or.  1473  and  *474)  Isaiah  alone 
is  accompanied  by  the  Arabic  translation,  yvhilst  the  other 
prophets  are  illustrated  by  the  Aramaic  Targum  only. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  Sa'adyah’s  version  of  these 
books  was  lost  at  an  early  epoch.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  assume  that  our  fragment  belongs  to  one  of 
the  books  which,  in  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  follow  after 
Job.  References  from  one  of  Sa'adyah’s  commentaries 
to  another  are  rather  frequent,  but  unfortunately  allow 

1  Or  “translating,”  as  Sa'adyah  employs  tafsir  for  “translating,”  cf. 
Job  i.  6 ;  xxxvi.  6  (ed.  John  Cohn). 
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no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  priority  of  the  treatment 
of  any  book  except,  perhaps,  the  Pentateuch.  The  com¬ 
mentary  on  Isaiah  contains  a  reference  1  to  that  of  Proverbs, 
whilst  the  latter  has  two  references 2  to  the  former.  May 
we  assume  that  Sa'adyah  was  engaged  on  both  commen¬ 
taries  simultaneously  ?  The  late  Prof.  J.  Derenbourg 
suggested  that  the  reference  to  the  Proverbs  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  Isaiah  was  originally  a  marginal  note  added 
later  by  Sa'adyah  3.  He  may  have  done  so  once  or  twice, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  references  most  likely 
occupy  their  original  place  in  the  text  itself,  especially 
when  they  contain  a  reference  to  the  context.  Just  this 
is  the  case  in  the  fragment.  Its  great  age  does  not  favour 
the  suggestion  that  the  reference  to  the  commentary  on 
Job  is  of  later  date,  and  was  put  in  its  present  place  by 
a  copyist.  In  the  absence  of  positive  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  assume  that  the  work  to  which  it 
belongs  was  written  after  the  commentary  on  Job. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  fragment  forms  part 
of  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of,  or  commentary  on, 
Jeremiah.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  indeed,  scant,  and  is 
almost  exhausted  in  the  first  two  lines,  which  form  a 
fitting  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  We  may  add  to  this  the 
circumstance  that  the  allusion  to  “  the  prophet  ”  without 
mentioning  his  name,  implies  that  the  latter  is  known 
from  the  preceding  passages.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Jeremiah  is  meant ,  because  the  two  quotations  selected 
to  interpret  the  situation  are  taken  from  his  book. 

Otherwise  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  fragment  renders 
the  task  of  giving  an  account  of  its  contents  very  difficult. 


1  Ed.  Derenbourg,  p.  126. 

2  Ed.  Derenbourg,  pp.  94  and  195. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  vii.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  reference  in  Isaiah 
stands  in  its  right  place,  whilst  the  two  references  in  Proverbs  are  later 
additions.  I  am  altogether  under  the  impression  that  the  Psalms,  Job, 
and  Proverbs  were  explained  prior  to  the  Prophets. 
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The  discussion  seems  to  turn  on  matters  ethical.  It  appears 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preamble  the  author  had 
treated  on  the  different  temperaments  and  conditions  of 
the  human  mind,  of  which  he  had  enumerated  not  less 
than  eighteen.  Excitement  and  tranquillity  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  author  discusses,  in  the  concluding  part 
of  the  introduction,  joy  and  sadness.  He  is  not,  however, 
concerned  in  the  more  philosophical  aspect  of  the  question, 
but  in  its  bearing  on  religion.  Joy  is  felt  when  the  soul 
of  man  is  filled  with  gratitude  towards  his  Master  for 
bounties  conferred  upon  him ;  or  after  an  act  of  justice ; 
or  at  the  downfall  of  the  wicked.  Its  climax  is  reached 
in  the  recognition  of  God  after  death1.  With  this  joy  of 
the  righteous  is  contrasted  that  of  the  wicked  who  delight 
in  evil  deeds  and  in  heresy. 

The  nature  of  sadness,  and  the  various  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  by  tears  and  violent  gestures,  are  explained  in  the 
last  paragraph  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible.  The  whole  discussion  is  an  interesting 
supplement  to  Sa'adyah’s  ethical  code.  At  all  events,  the 
topics  treated  on  in  this  fragment  are  absent  from  Parts  VI 
and  X  of  his  philosophical  work.  It  is  especially  in  Part  X 
that  we  should  look  for  a  discourse  on  the  natural  dis¬ 
positions  of  man,  as  the  subject  is  touched  upon  in  several 
places2.  The  author  speaks  of  the  three  faculties  of  the 
soul,  viz.  desire,  anger,  and  discernment 3,  and  comes  rather 
near  our  subject  in  ch.  13,  when  speaking  about  tranquillity 
of  mind,  excitement4,  grief,  sadness,  and  joy. 

The  question  to  which  of  the  two  writings  priority 
belongs  must  be  left  open  for  the  present,  although  the 
fragment  gives  the  impression  of  being  supplementary. 
The  work  of  which  it  forms  a  part  was  probably  written 
during  the  last  years  of  the  author’s  life.  Contemplations 
similar  to  those  in  the  fragment  are  by  no  means  out  of 

1  An  Aristotelian  idea,  see  Nichomachaean  Ethics ,  X,  ch.  7-8. 

3  Amdndt,  ed.  Landauer,  pp.  282,  283,  317.  3  Ibid.,  p.  284. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  313  cf.  the  fragment,  fol.  ir0,  lines  3  and  8. 
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place  in  an  introduction  to  a  commentary  on  Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. 

There  is,  however,  an  undoubted  literary  relation  between 
the  fragment  and  Sa'adyah’s  commentary  on  Job.  Apart 
from  the  direct  reference  to  the  latter  work  and  several 
quotations  from  it,  there  is  the  physiological  passage  on 
the  effect  of  pain,  which  occurs  almost  verbatim  in  both 
treatises  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  Arabic  version 
of  a  passage  of  Job  (xiii.  14)  in  the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  fragment.  If  we  consider  the  ritual  pairing  of  the 
two  for  special  occasions  we  might  derive  from  it  an 
additional  argument  that  the  fragment  belongs  to  Jeremiah. 

The  great  age  of  the  fragment  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
It  cannot  be  later  than  the  eleventh  century,  but  is  probably 
earlier. 


T-S.  8  Ka.  io5. 

Fol.  1,  recto. 

pH«yi>M  pnynraiw  p  pa  p  rb  lfcwin  awn  vwr\  pi  •  4  * 
-jnnx  p  amara  nnn  N'[aa]S>i>  niw  pa  npxyci  DiDiraa 
!>k  nisnv  «  aw  mna  tb)  Dira  i>Npi  [orwao] 
nyi^K  yra  patax^N  i>y[2]a  xtanyiita  “ltax^x  im  xnx  paiatax^o 

'zw  vaan  b  pi  avr  xtaa  napKv^a  irn  *  x  D^a  axpy^x 2  'a 
niDK^x  'a  5>ya  xnxi  nrvnnx  mar  tb  D<ra  i>xpi  [omn^  wy  nxr] 
xrr^x  po'  d^i  xra  p-re'  D^a  xnnapxy  rnion»S>x  *  ‘  *  n  *  *  i?x  * 4  • 
xra  b&  np^pi  maan  p  fnrr  xran  n^pjn  *nn  *  bp  *  *  *  *  n 
n5S>N  nnn  by  nra^an  npa  'aran  sa  'xnni  naxn  "ra  nxi  pa  ♦  *  • 

9 

bnynD'  p 'ana*  'rbx  yvxira^  nran  *  p  *va  p  nxvnaxn  pi?a 

by  tb . n«n  xa^yn  xnby  n i"y  i?n  xrra  xnata  pi>ai?xi 

[pxi?ax]i?x  p  8(na"y  ^  xnara)  P^  ^  T3  P 

1  V.  conj.  with  n  mater  lectionis.  2  Doubtful. 

8  The  four  words  in  brackets  are  evidently  dittography. 
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Nb  (?)  d  *  ♦  p  sa  nnb  p  Nyna  ynan'  ppn  bi  Nnain  ooab 

'ayN  innsb  p'pbb  n"pni  nn  nivpfcb  mn  jy  nNnnb  ann' 
Nin.bysNi  NDirb  nbnb  1  [p^]i)i>«  DN^n  son  pnb  pmbi  nnab 
ndn  hp«a  moa»  NaN  'nb  nNnnb  Nnna?n  NB.natn  n'nNbn 
nm&b  NnnD  pn'i>  nn  Daab  pb  |k  'a  naibs  nnab 

K'anb  D'ya  p  rb  'nb  oyab  p  D.n'b  nn  oya'  ne  by  rb  nnNyb 
Nn'b  bi  NnN  rioanbi  man  bn  nnotyi  pn  ny»an  n'nnb 
f'obtbbn  nb  n*in  ncpabi  db^d  m^y  pnb  nnop  pn 


Fol.  I,  verso. 

NnotbyNi  N.baNi  ib  nnts”  nidi  npa  nrn  'a  p'nv  noss^  pn 
pn  rhnNb  Dyai  "  '^pno  ni>  nn&'  pn  bb  rianym  'b  hvibi 
“lb  bNt?  n»i  *?n  'Din  b  inop'i  D'p'nv  ibi  "n  in»c? 
'a  NnN'T  “jb  fNn  '¥Ny»n  nnnan  ni?pa  NnN  n$'n  phn  Nini 
pn  nmvb  'a  rh'tan  fi'vym  in  yn  niD>y^  D'napn  pn  nba 
*  *  ♦  *  pna  *  *  [nN]naN  'a  nNBinb  yn  in  npa'  vb  n'b  nw 
pb  2[ma]  pnb  ndni  D'nyn  b  b  bn*?'  n»Bn  b  pn  nrb 
nvay  p  N.n[EN]Dni  riiNnnb  nvay  p  N.niNnnnN  osab  'a  pane 
p[nhN  nn]N  rb  rnnob  nnob  |b  nnnn  nnD  p  ib  |N'ni  rinnnb 
nip  npnm  rhNnnb  naN.n  n-inb  nb  hvi  neni  rimyn  nb  ncn 

n na»  nb*n  '.n  ninb  N.nnbb  noab  nnNti  'b . oaab 

fy  Nnmp  pjyvi  nnnnb  nnnn  nbnnDN  . . by 

nN^i  yntabn  3n'vay'a  yvim  'b  nnm  rhNnnb  bn  y'Ea  dy 
“iNnmb  3'edini  nnpb  nnyani  Nyion  nNYi  pa'yb  'b  epYi  NiNnin 
'pnn'  abb  nnn  nay  n^'n  pn'  ibm  nananon  'nn  anNn  'b 
noab  nnNb  p  nnp  nPnb  ny'bni  nyaii?  rhNnnb  p  nNnnb 
bpb  rb  pnn  nPnb  nnnan  'nnN  nnND  bNn  p  rb  na' 
yonbn  baND  pa'y  'b  npnai  aNcrnb  'b  D'pnDD  an  by  nnnN 
N.np'bm  Dsab  na'D^n  'b  rionnb  nai  nd  p|xni  |n  Non  Nnnbi 
noya  nb  NnN  nnyb  pnn  |n  Nnaaa  'n^  yaNaa  bn  jn  bpaa  nn 

1  Probably  ‘nbN. 

2  According  to  the  outlines  probably  mo.  3  Sic. 

YOL.  XVIII.  Y 
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Fol.  2,  recto. 

fxi?  xy-aa  pnaAx  'by  ni>  n^vx  ^n  jxn  naa  nnjy  xn^y  pm 
naaa  xnannpx  nun  'by  nmpy  jxn  in  |x  nayata  ni^oa^x  i^n 
ni?D  *]!?n  jxn  fxi  xnma  ai?D'a  nixy  si?  |x  ms  1  ^”isr»  narm 
uW’x  'a  .nm'xn  fm^xa  nviya  nnarf>  nb  r\bbx  ja  nano  riaya^x 
b*iynbx  nxnn  'a  pS>sxi>x  pin  nnnty  Nan  puyn^x  'a  nmxu 
pa  pS>xn  pnx.n  'by  *  *  dn^n5>n  m  inp^x  l^nm  ni'x  moan  uyx 
na'xni’N  dx^n  l^n  fa  paxyai?x  pm  jx  xnaai  na  dim 
D.nnn  pnntya  fnnaai>N  fx  npxyata  ~]bi  i?xa  xa  im  onaya 
pnynn  in  dh^  rman^x  fy  iman  xax  D.n^y  5>van  nx 

^n  ;x . naai  DnpS>a  3  now  ni>x  yia^x  fin  nun  2  piyi>x 

? 

ni>v . h  xaiaai  xaxTnx  4  xar^x  'a  ;x  D^y  xnx  n»K 

xb  [mx]&yai  i?x  [my]  ^x  nna  'n  pn  r£xan  *  *  ’  |a  xain  nyxa^ 

I'ayn  uy  pi>n'  pn  'b . na'yn  r£xa  in  |x  cpaa  ^nix 

nay  p^x  xn.n  *  • 4  *  yaax  xai  aarx  pn^n  fen 
Ti^x  nxn  4  4  afeii  4  * 4  4  b  b  4  4  4  xa  xnnxnaxi  nn'vabx  Jimn 
xnanya  'b&  xnnn  fy  m  4  •  •  fee  nraya  n^xnnaxi  moa  np 

nxoa^x  'bx  .nfennD»i>N . nat>x  ax^nx^x  ananan  Nan 

xnfeno  'ni?x  S>xr&x  'a  »nnxm  i>n  ppanon  xani  .mpaD^xn  riunx^xn 


Fol.  2,  verso. 

xnn  ^va  ama  pn'  ^xaaxfex  pyn  ;x  ai^ya  in  xani  x.nn  hynnDn  |x 
nnvS>x  ma  xnm^  'yma^x  yaa^x  xn.na  xnini?xn  xfex  fe?nn'  xi>a 
axaa  ma  'by  pxnyx  n'xva^x  fa  nxai  fin'vabx  navy  xnxa 
fx  nxi  xnin^x  ya  pny  nami  naa  nay  naa  w  fx  pax 
n'xva  f]vi  pxax  'a  rinmna  xnpa^x  fa  nx'x  5xnnx nyx  avx 
*pi>x  pp  >m  xnan  anx  p  nnxi  pn  m  'by  mfe*  nnv  xnaaa  6  Dip 


1  "i  doubtful.  8  yiy'i'rN  but  the  first  1  effaced. 

*  u  or  tc?  prob.  rrab:.  4  Probably  an 

5  Probably  NrurmyN*  6  Only  p  recognizable. 
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m:in  '  nx  -now  yp*n  naan  nan  pa  anvi 

dn-6n  ^y  ana-ran  tv  ^y  snpSD  'ynin  nnxi  pa  ias&N  'by  t 
pa  n^piw  'i?y  N.nanii  “j^sn  ^y  t^  ■'N^n  nr  nN£  oa  pi 
riNa-ra  i ibx  nnn  jtnta  yarn  Treiw  na  tti  *  d'[*ibd  cp]y^  ^>y 

nnyan  pp  n^pnrata  nBrataiw  fiD'niw  (?)  n^Dyx  ai> . sa 

nawoKn  nvm  1  no  ♦  b  [']^y  ftp  'nm  mo  f  *  *  4  nbx  * 4  4  b  *  *  *  4  5>n 
^n  ^>n  nysm  'pn:n  yiw  S>xpi  *  *  *oko  naa  n^n  na  i>y  pa 
Viap'  mam  -nata  a^  i-qn  ep  in  n  *  *  nn  *  ♦  *  b 4  *  *  oi  noaa  'bv***  b$ 
nan  Tisnp  nm  nann  ns  ['ytDBOi]  pa  ainta  pnam  non^ 
•pH  na  i’Npi  *  'mi  lym  nDiONi  pa  *  rvn^Ni  dn~6n  lyw  loan 
n»r6i>  p'pon^N  naa?a'  ?k  xvb  4  4  4 4  npnn  ^n  nyani  :  •o^pro 
nn  4  naND^v  oi>  no  noir& 4  4  ^n  pmpN^N  i' 4  4  n  rnanta  d5>«^ 

Translation. 

. and  lie  who  shows  himself  brave  with  corresponding  trust 

in  God.  If  he  is  cowed  by  transgressors  and  abusers,  he  deserves 
blame  and  punishment,  as  God  said  to  the  prophet :  Be  not  dismayed 
at  their  faces  lest  I  confound  thee  before  them  (Jer.  i.  17);  and 
further:  And  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee  .  .  .  (ibid.  ii.  19).  When 
the  [divine]  command  changes  (?)  the  places  of  excitement  and 
tranquillity,  whilst  connecting  (?)  the  latter  with  the  expectation  of 
chastisement  (?)  he  does  not  consider  the  consequence  to  avoid 
sinning,  as  is  written  in  Deut.  xxxii.  29  and  Lam.  i.  9.  If  he  connects 
it  with  matters  of  desirable  outcome,  he  neither  believes  nor  has 
confidence  in  it.  He  is,  then,  [in  excitement  (?)],  until  it  is  changed 

by  the  result  of  his  thought  and  excitement  into  something . (?) 

as  is  described  in  Isa.  lvii.  11.  I  have  briefly  discussed  the  eighteen 
dispositions  of  character  without  ....  the  places  (passages  ?)  which 
should  be  employed,  and  by  which  temperament  is  directed.  But 

I  considered  them  carefully . not  in  order  to  describe  how 

each  of  them  comes  into  existence . of  compound  body,  nor 

its  many  mental  ramifications . lest  this  dissertation  surpass 

the  limits  I  set  it.  Then  there  remain  the  last  two  dispositions,  viz. 
joy  and  melancholy,  which  complete  the  number.  Of  these  I  will 

1  Probably  non1?.  Cf.  Sa'adyah’s  translation  to  Job  xiii.  14  Hi  so  ’by 
o«:csn  ’onb  u?nas. 
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speak  and  place  them  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  hook 
which  I  am  interpreting. 

Joy,  I  say,  has  the  following  aspect.  The  Creator  has  implanted 
it  in  the  human  soul  that  it  may  serve  man  as  a  source  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  of  this  world  bestowed  upon  man  as  is  expressed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  n  ;  or  when  he  acquires  wisdom  as  is  said  in  Prov.  xxi. 
Fol.  i,  15  ;  or  when  revenge  overtakes  the  wicked  |  as  stated  in  Ps.  lviii.  11. 
\erso.  The  degree  of  joy  consists  in  reaching  the  knowledge  of  God, 

as  is  written  in  Ps.  cv.  3.  The  bliss  of  the  future  life  is  expressed  in 
Ps.  v.  12  and  similar  passages. 

When  his  joy  turns  to  wickedness,  this  is  consummate  folly,  as 
is  expressed  in  Ps.  ii.  14  ;  or  when  he  rejoices  in  another’s  misfortune, 
as  stated  in  Prov.  xvii.  5  ;  or  when  he  joins  the  ranks  of  heretics 
. as  in  Hos.  ix.  1. 

Sadness  is  a  disposition  hidden  in  the  soul,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  heat  element,  and  reaching  its  completion  (?)  in  the  cold  element. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  causes  of  its  origin 
of  which  there  are  two:  firstly,  loss  of  enjoyment;  secondly,  the 
affection  of  pain.  Now  if  heat  is  produced  and  the  power  of  the 


soul  lifted  up, . outside  the  body  in  order  to  seek  it.  WTien 

it,  then,  arrives . it  is  changed  in  consequence  of  the  cold 


and  the  decreased  power  which  is  unable  to  collect  the  whole  heat 
and  to  transport  it  to  a  place  ....  It  becomes  naturally  condensed 
and  is  changed  into  vapour  which,  entering  the  eye,  becomes  a  tear. 

It  is,  then,  removed  outside . and  discharged.  A  similar  process 

is  that  which  engenders  pain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vapour 
produced  by  the  heat  rises  up.  When  it  is  nearing  the  surface  of 
the  body,  there  is  inside  no  other  expelling  substance,  but  when 
the  heart  is  moved  by  it,  it  leads  it  straightway  to  the  brain l.  It 
is  then  distributed  between  the  eyes  and  dissolved  into  tears  and 

weeping,  just  as  .  . 

•  ••  .••••••••••* 

This  has  various  advantages.  One  of  them  is  that,  when  a  person 
suffers  the  loss  of  anything  that  pleases  him,  and  regrets  it,  he  feels 
his  distress  acutely.  This  benefits  him  greatly  for  two  reasons.  If 
Fol.  2,  his  loss  is  a  punishment  for  transgression  committed,  it  becomes 
recto.  a  gajn>  His  distress  brings  him  forgiveness  if  he  does  not  repeat 
[the  sin],  and  he  escapes  another  [punishment].  But  if  the  loss 

1  Compare  with  this  Sa'adyah’s  explanation  of  Job  xiii.  14  :  Pain 
rouses  the  natural  heat  which  moves  away  from  the  heart  through  the 
arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  While  in  a  state  of  excitement  the 
heart  loses  heat  and,  therefore,  does  not  work  satisfactorily  on  account  of 
the  vapour  "which  mounts  up  to  the  brain. 
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of  his  property  is  a  trial  from  God,  he  may  hope  for  compensation, 
and  his  sadness  helps  him  in  his  calamity.  I  have  explained  these 
two  principles  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

There  are  also  two  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  pain,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Job  xxiii.  2.  Those  who  desire  to  be  secure  from  these  pains 
of  lasting  advantage  (?),  seek  to  obtain  [immunity  from]  punishment 
or  trial.  They  are  grateful  to  their  Lord  either  for  overlooking  their 
sin,  or  for  exchanging  it  for  something  else  which  their  disposition 

. if  they  are  aware  that  there  is  sadness  and  distress  in  ...  . 

it  promotes  obedience  as  the  result  of  fear  ...  as  explained  in  Job 
xxxi.  23  and  xxxvi.  15  b  This  disposition  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 

when  a  calamity  arises . This  is  like . which  has  deteriorated 

and  become  changed . to  reduce  it  to  its  mineral,  just  as 

mixtures  which  have  become  deteriorated  through  drugs— as  .... 

■ — are  emitted ;  or  as  every  substance  is  purified  in  the  condition 
by  which  it  is  stirred.  It  is  also  known  that  some  children  suffer 
from  extreme  debility  which  is  only  dissolved  by  crying.  This 
physical  advantage  to  cry  arises  from  necessity.  When  a  calamity  Frl.  2, 
is  very  great,  and  circumstances  arise  from  calamities  in  an  extra-  ’veiso* 
ordinary  manner,  the  tears  of  distress  are  accompanied  by  other 
actions.  I  will  quote  various  passages  of  the  Bible  in  illustration 
of  this:  viz.  smiting  one  hand  on  the  other,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  19;  or 
smiting  the  ground  with  the  foot,  as  in  Ezek.  vi.  1 1 ;  or  smiting  the 
hand  on  the  lips,  as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  19;  or  smiting  the  head,  as  in 
Jer.  ii.  37  ;  or  smiting  the  heart,  smiting  the  breast,  Isa.  xxxii.  12  2.  If 
distress  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  lead  to  these  five  kinds  of  smiting 

. even  bites  his  flesh  with  his  teeth3,  as  in  Job 

xiii.  14  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  34 . or  rending  the  clothes,  as  in 

Ezra  ix.  3  ;  tearing  out  the  hair,  as  in  the  same  verse  and  Jer. 
vii.  29 . 

XXX. 

Definitions. 

Paper,  two  leaves,  13  x9  cm.  Fol.  1  recto,  Or.  Rabb. 
char. ;  fol.  1  verso  and  fol.  2  large  square  characters. 

The  following  fragment  consists  of  two  divisions  of 

1  Cp.  nbN:  in  the  fragment  with  nbw  no  ’by  in  the  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Job. 

2  That  this  is  Sa'adyah’s  conception  of  the  passage  can  be  seen  from  his 
Arabic  version  rNmNibss  pnnb.N  ’by  ppT  Dn*nnD. 

3  See  Sa'adyah’s  translation  of  the  passage  quoted  ’onb  ®n:N  si  no  ’by 
ON3DN2. 
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different  ages.  The  main  part  begins  on  the  verso  of  the 
first  leaf  in  the  manner  of  many  treatises  and  booklets, 
which  leave  the  first  page  free  for  the  title.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter  the  empty  space  was  employed  by 
a  later  owner  to  jot  down  on  it  a  few  lines  similar  in 
character  to  the  subject  of  the  main  piece,  but  derived 
from  another  source.  The  difference  in  the  ages  is  also 
indicated  in  the  different  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  discuss  each  division  separately  and  to  treat  on  the 
older  one  which  is  of  great  age  first. 

1.  Extract  from  the  “Book  of  Definitions.” 

This  is  the  superscription,  and  the  question  is :  which 
work  is  here  alluded  to  ?  There  are  two  treatises  which 
come  into  consideration,  viz.  the  Book  of  Definitions  by 
Isaac  A1  Israili  (the  elder) 1  and  the  “  Letter  on  Definitions  ” 
by  Ibn  Slna2.  The  identity  of  the  titles  both  of  Isaac’s 
work  and  the  fragment  might  suggest  an  easy  solution 
of  the  question  if  all  definitions  were  taken  from  the  former 
work.  This  is  not  so,  however,  neither  is  it  the  case  with 
Ibn  Sina’s  letter.  The  first  definition  of  the  human  soul 
is  a  mere  reproduction  of  that  given  by  Aristotle,  and 
might  have  been  borrowed  either  from  Isaac  or  Ibn  Slna, 
or  from  the  latter’s  special  treatise  on  the  subject3.  The 
first  definition  of  nature  is  likewise  Aristotelian,  but  is 
not  given  in  this  form  by  Isaac  4.  The  second  definition, 
that  the  soul  is  a  luminous  body,  is  to  be  found  in  a  similar 
form  in  Isaac’s  treatise  5.  The  definitions  of  hikma  (wisdom) 6 

1  See  Steinschneider-Jubelschrift  (Hebrew  part),  pp.  13 1  sqq. 

2  Risala  fl-hudud,  Constantinople,  1298  (1880).  The  jli  aJliU 

by  Sa'Id  b.  Hibat  Allah,  who  died  in  1112,  scarcely  comes  in  for  con¬ 
sideration  here,  as  our  fragment  seems  to  be  older. 

3  See  Landauer,  “Die  Psychologie  des  Ibn  Slna,”  Z.D.M.G.,  vol.  XXIX, 
PP-  335  sqq. 

1  Isaac,  p.  138  ;  see  also  A1  Khazari,  I,  73. 

8  Compare  with  this  Sa'adyah’s  definition  that  the  soul  is  a  finer  and 
more  ethereal  substance  than  the  spheres,  Amdnat ,  ed.  Landauer,  pp.  166, 
194. 

6  Instead  of  no3nn,  Isaac,  p.  140,  1.  23,  read  rraacrn  according  to  the 
Arabic  original,  J.  Q.R.  XV,  p.  692,  last  line  but  one  from  bottom. 
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and  ' aql  (intelligence)  are  not  given  by  Isaac  at  all ;  but 
the  definition  of  the  latter  coincides  with  Isaac’s  definition 
of  its  homonym  natq  (reasonable  speech). 

The  “  seven  faculties  ”  of  the  soul  of  which  the  fragment 
speaks  are  evidently  the  compiler’s  own,  as  both  Isaac 
and  Ibn  Slna  only  distinguish  three,  viz.  the  vegetative, 
animal,  and  rational  faculties x.  But  Sa'adyah,  in  the 
commentary  on  Job  i.  6  enumerates  three  other  faculties 
of  the  soul,  viz.  thought,  anger,  and  desire,  all  of  which 
figure  in  the  list  given  in  the  fragment.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  compiler  enlarged  the  list  for  the  sake 
of  the  number  seven. 

2.  The  second  division  forms  a  combination  of  philosophy 
and  grammar,  giving  a  collection  of  definitions  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  noun.  It  begins  with  three  explanations 
of  the  noun  ascribed  to  Sibawaihi.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  this,  as  Sibawaihi  neither  gives  a  definition  of  the  noun 1  2, 
nor  more  than  one  illustration.  The  latter  is  reproduced 
in  our  fragment,  occupying  the  second  place,  viz.  that 
a  noun  is  [a  word  like]  man ,  horse  3.  There  is,  however, 
other  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  the  note  had  read 
Sibawaihi’s  book,  because  there  is  a  quotation  in  line  3 
of  the  text  which  coincides  verbatim  with  the  book 4. 
Also  several  words  in  line  2  seem  to  correspond  with 
a  passage  in  page  1,  line  2  of  the  book,  but  are  incorrectly 
copied. 

To  these  definitions  the  compiler  adds  three  more.  The 
second  of  these  has  a  parallel  in  the  “  Treatise  on  Defini¬ 
tions”  by  Sa'id  b.  Hibat  Allah5.  The  text  of  the  last 


1  Compare  A1  Khazari,  II,  14. 

2  This  has  already  been  observed  by  Ibn  Ya’Ish,  the  commentator  of 
Zamakhsharl’s  Mufassal  (ed.  Jahn,  p.  25). 

5  Sibawaihi,  ed.  H.  Derenbourg,  p.  1. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  2,  line  15  LuSh  ,jl  ola  ^  dljl  <jji  ^1. 

5  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Arund.  Pr.  10,  fol.  132™ 
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one  in  unfortunately  mutilated.  The  whole  notice  is  an 
interesting  document  testifying  to  the  interest  which 
Oriental  Jews  took  in  the  Arabic  language  and  literature 
which  they  endeavoured  to  disseminate  among  their  own 
kindred.  The  Genizah  harbours  many  instances  of  this. 


T-S.  8  Ka.  63. 

Fol.  i,  verso. 

mnnbx  axna  p  nan dd  (i) 
x$'x  xnnm  riipbxa  rivn  'n  'bx  'jrao  aoab  bxea  xnax  Daabx  nn 
xnyaxs  'bx  x.nae  pisa'bxn  xnnxn  *pnn  np  n  ma  nroa  xnax 
Dx'inbxi  aiabxi  riwbxi  tambxi  nataabxi  nnaabxi  bpybx  rbx  npbxi 
riannbx  pa  \n  oaabx  riann  bai  on  ba  'nnax  xnax  xrx  Daabx  nm 
xeb  paobx  p  naxa  ibi  naaD  xeb  riannbx  p  naxa  iba  paobxa 
ton  bpybx  nn  bnybx  Dirbi  yaw  ba  nby  xnax  rieanbx  nn  nannn 
D^y  'i>y  ribxnbx  rhpbx  nax  xinx  nnm  nptaxabx  oaabx  pxia  bvax 
xnnm  paDbxi  riannbx  nnax  xnax  riy'atabx  nn  x'pxbx  p'xpn 

oxoaxbb  rinanebx  ropbx  xnax  x$'x 

Fol.  i,  recto. 

n'a  pn  xe  ooxbx  bxapx  rinbri  n'a  [bx]p  nna'Db  DDxbx  in  (2) 
xeoxbxa  xnn  nya  bxpi  Dnai  bn  Doxbxi  ddx  ina  'a  mm  'ayaa'  'aye 
'bx  bxp  naxb  xbyxa  pa'  |x  [n]bv  xe  DDxbx  **4  *  «na«b  (S)fnnebx 
•pnx*  ]x  bipn  xea  xexba  p'  ab  xa'nx'  ani?'  fx  nbp  ib  *px  nn 
DDxbx  byabx  nb  nb*  xe  nnay  DDxbx  fx  'by  xina  bna  xa'nx' 
bxp'  nb  xerxb  ix  *  *  nx'x  “pan  npi  '§pe  'by  xnpnDe  fxa  xe 
jxae  xbi  [jx]et  'by  bxn  n'a  'aye  'by  bn  Dinae  yope  nix  DDxbx 
p  spn  n'by  ban  xe  ba  jx  ♦  *  *  ebi  *  *  'epe  'by  bn  xe  aoxbx 

DDxa  D'ba  nbn  p  n  x  |xa  ddx  ina  na  bx  ppnn 
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Translation. 

1.  Extract  from  the  Book  of  Definitions. 

The  definition  of  the  soul  is :  a  perfection  to  the  natural  organic 
body  which  is  potentially  endowed  with  life.  It  is  further  defined 
as  a  luminarv  substance  endowed  with  seven  faculties  which  move 
its  essence  by  means  of  its  desire  to  its  Maker.  The  seven  faculties 
are  :  intellect,  thought,  sagacity,  imagination,  desire,  anger,  and  senses. 
The  soul  is  further  defined  as  the  beginning  of  every  sensation. 
Every  movement  of  the  soul  is  [something]  between  movement  and 
rest.  For  were  it  movement  it  could  not  rest,  and  were  it  rest  it 
could  not  move.  Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  everything  that  is 
useful  and  of  the  necessity  of  justice.  Intelligence  is  the  most  superior 
characteristic  of  the  reasonable  soul.  It  is  further  defined  as  a  faculty 
which  points  out  the  real  essence  of  things.  Nature  is  the  beginning 
of  movement  and  rest.  It  is  further  defined  as  the  power  which 
directs  concrete  subjects  .  .  . 

2.  Definition  of  the  noun  according  to  Sibawaihi,  who  made  three 
statements  on  the  subject.  (1)  The  noun  is  [a  word]  which  conveys 
a  proper  meaning  [of  a  thing]  which  either  profits  or  injures  one. 
Such  a  thing  is  a  noun,  e.g.  man ,  horse.  Subsequently  he  says:  (2) 

Nouns  are .  (3)  A  noun  is  a  thing  which  has  the  faculty  of 

being  an  agent.  If  you  say:  “Lo,  he  will  beat1,  he  will  come  to 
me,”  this  is  not  a  sentence  as  is :  “  Lo,  he  who  beats  thee2  will  come 
to  me.”  This  [instance]  shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  noun  has 
the  faculty  of  performing  an  action.  The  noun  is  a  notion  fixed  on 
something  named  at  the  time  when  it  is  mentioned,  or  belonging  to 
it.  He  says :  The  noun  is  a  defined  sound  which  is  intelligible  and 
points  to  a  meaning,  but  is  independent  of  time  and  place.  The 

noun  is  a  thing  that  points  on  an  appellative . Every  word 

which  can  take  a  preposition  is  a  noun  ....  then  it  is  not  a  noun. 

Hartwig  Hirschfeld. 


1  Imperfect. 


2  Participle. 
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PHILO  OF  ALEXANDRIA1. 

De  Somniis,  I. 

The  treatise  entitled  "  concerning  the  [doctrine]  that 
dreams  are  sent  by  God,”  begins  with  a  reference  to  its 
predecessor,  in  which  Philo  has  discussed  dreams  of  the 
first  kind.  This  class  includes  all  dreams  which,  sent  by 
the  deity,  correspond  to  the  predilections  or  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  sleepers.  The  second  class  comprises  those  dreams 
which  imply  the  sympathy  of  our  minds  with  that  of  the 
universe,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  anticipate 
and  forecast  the  future. 

The  first  dream  which  belongs  to  this  class  is  the  ladder 
which  appeared  in  the  heaven,  as  is  narrated  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  12-15.  In  order  to  understand  the  significance 
of  this  apparition  we  must  first  examine  what  went  before 
it.  “Jacob  went  forth  from  the  well  of  the  oath  and 
journeyed  into  Haran,  and  met  a  place,  for  the  sun  had 
set,  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  place  and  laid  them 
by  his  head,  and  slept  in  that  place  (ibid.,  10  f.).”  Here 
are  three  questions  which  must  be  answered  : — first, “  What 
is  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  why  is  it  so  called  ?  ”  then, 
“  What  is  Haran,  and  why  did  he  arrive  there  immedi¬ 
ately  h  ”  and  lastly,  “  What  is  the  place,  and  why,  when 
he  came  there,  did  the  sun  set  and  he  sleep  ?  ” 

The  well  is  presumably  the  symbol  of  knowledge,  which 
is  in  all  cases  hidden  and  hard  to  discover.  Take  any 
art  you  please — not  the  noblest,  but  the  most  obscure, 
which  no  free  man  bred  in  a  city  would  consent  of  his 
own  will  to  practise :  you  will  find  it  hard  to  acquire 
at  the  price  of  sweat  and  thought.  And  water  may  not 

1  One  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the  works  of  Philo  are  being 
summarized. 
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reward  the  toilsome  search  after  all  (cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  32), 
for  the  ends  of  the  sciences  are  indiscoverable.  As  a  man 
advances  in  knowledge  there  is  always  more  behind, 
beyond,  so  that  when  he  fancies  he  is  touching  the  limits  of 
a  science  he  is  but  half-way  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
student,  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  truth  he 
has  only  just  begun.  The  well  of  knowledge  has  neither 
boundary  nor  end ;  and  accordingly  the  well  is  “  the  well 
of  an  oath,”  since  there  is  no  truth  which  is  surer  than 
this. 

But  why  is  it  the  fourth  and  last  well  digged  by  the 
servants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  which  this  title  is  given  ? 
There  are  four  elements  in  the  universe,  earth,  water,  air, 
and  heaven:  all  are  perceptible  by  our  senses  except  the 
heaven,  which  sends  to  us  no  clear  knowledge  of  itself. 
All  the  theories  of  astronomers  are  but  guesses.  No  mortal 
will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  heaven  itself,  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  moon. 

So  too  in  us  the  fourth  element  is  incomprehensible. 
Body,  sense,  speech  we  can  describe.  The  body  moves,  and 
is  the  vessel  of  the  soul.  There  are  five  senses,  each  with 
its  proper  organ,  and  they  are  the  bodyguard  of  the  soul. 
Voices  are  loud  or  soft,  harsh  or  musical,  and  in  articulate 
speech,  gift  granted  only  to  man,  it  serves  as  interpreter 
to  the  prompter,  Mind.  Well  then,  this  fourth  thing  within 
us,  this  ruler  Mind,  is  it  comprehensible?  What  is  it  in 
its  essence  ?  Is  it  spirit,  or  blood,  or  body  at  all  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  body.  And  if  incorporeal,  which  of  the  many  con¬ 
ceptions  suggested  by  the  philosophers  shall  we  adopt? 
Again,  is  it  born  along  with  us  ?  Or  is  it  inserted  from 
without?  When  we  die,  is  it  quenched  or  does  it  long 
survive,  or  is  it  wholly  incorruptible?  Where  does  it 
reside  ?  In  head  or  heart  ? 

Heaven  in  the  world,  and  mind  in  man — both  are  in¬ 
comprehensible.  And  therefore  is  the  fourth  year  holy 
and  praiseworthy  (Lev.  xix.  24).  For  the  heaven  is  holy 
as  the  home  of  the  incorruptible  and  long-lived  natures ; 
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and  mind  is  holy,  being  a  fragment  of  God,  as  Moses  says, 
“  He  breathed  upon  his  face  a  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul  ”  (Gen.  ii.  7).  It  is  man’s  peculiar 
privilege  to  worship  the  “I  am.”  Praiseworthy  therefore 
is  man  as  the  heaven,  whose  eternal  melody  would  wean 
us  from  our  needful  food,  making  us  immortal  by  its  songs 
could  we  but  hear  them  as  Moses  heard. 

“  They  found  no  water  in  the  fourth  well”' — what  is  this 
but  to  say  that  Leah,  wdio  is  virtue,  bare  no  more  children 
after  Judah,  the  perfect  fruit.  Thanksgiving,  her  fourth  son. 
Both  symbols  set  forth  the  truth  that  all  things  thirst  for 
God,  from  whom  is  all  birth  and  nurture.  Let  little  minds 
suppose  that  the  Lawgiver  speaks  all  this  concerning  the 
excavation  of  wells.  They  who  are  enrolled  in  the  greater 
country,  the  universe,  will  know  clearly  that  the  search 
is  not  for  wells,  but  for  the  four  parts  of  the  whole,  earth, 
water,  air,  heaven — at  least  for  the  seers  and  contemplative. 

Haran  is  a  metropolis  of  the  senses,  so  to  speak,  for  it 
means  a  pit  or  cave,  and  in  the  body  are  excavated  holes 
in  which  each  sense  may  lurk.  So  when  one  leaves  the 
well,  which  is  called  Oath,  one  necessarily  comes  at  once  to 
Haran.  The  emigrant  from  the  perfect  and  infinite  know¬ 
ledge  needs  no  escort  to  guide  him  to  the  senses.  Too 
weak  to  consort  continually  with  pure  intellect  he  declines 
upon  the  senses  and  sensible  objects.  Well  for  him  if  he 
grow  not  old  therein,  and  live  there  his  life,  but  only 
sojourn  as  in  a  strange  country,  ever  seeking  restoration 
to  his  fatherland.  Laban  reckoned  it  his  home,  but  Jacob 
could  not  endure  to  spend  many  days  there  as  a  concession 
to  the  needs  of  the  body  (Gen.  xxvii.  43  f.).  So  Abraham, 
the  grandfather  of  this  practiser  of  virtue,  went  forth  from 
Haran  when  he  was  sixty  years  old  (Gen.  xii.  4).  Terah, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Scripture  expressly  says,  died  there, 
being  but  a  spy  upon  virtue,  and  not  a  citizen  of  virtue, 
capable  only  (as  his  name  denotes)  of  smelling  at  wisdom 
like  a  bound.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  sit  down  at  the 
holy  table  and  feast,  and  still  thirst  for  knowledge. 
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We  are  not  to  see  in  this  account  of  the  migration  of 
Terah  a  literal  fact  such  as  we  should  learn  from  an 
historian.  It  is  recorded  in  order  that  a  lesson  of  the 
utmost  value  for  life,  and  fit  for  a  man,  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  Chaldeans  are  astronomers  :  the  citizens  of 
Haran  are  busy  with  the  place  of  the  senses.  Here  is  the 
lesson.  Why  busy  thyself  with  speculations  that  are  high 
above  thee  ?  Contemplate  that  which  is  near  thee.  Search 
thyself  without  flattery.  Go  to  Haran,  and  there  prosecute 
thy  research.  Study  thy  senses,  I  do  not  say  thy  soul 
and  mind.  Fetch  down  the  spy  from  the  heavens  and 
know  thyself  if  thou  wilt  attain  to  human  happiness. 

This  disposition  then  the  Hebrews  call  Terah,  the  Greeks 
Socrates.  They  say  that  Socrates  grew  old  in  the  accurate 
study  of  self-knowledge,  never  philosophizing  save  about 
what  concerned  himself.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  Terah 
the  principle  itself.  Abraham  excelled  him,  for  he  learned 
to  know  himself  and  then  renounced  self-knowledge  that 
he  might  come  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
more  a  man  comprehends  himself  the  more  he  renounces 
[knowledge  of]  himself,  apprehending  the  universal  nothing¬ 
ness  of  that  which  comes  into  being,  and  he  that  has 
renounced  [knowledge  of]  himself  comes  to  know  him 
who  Is. 

The  third  problem,  which  arises  out  of  Gen.  xxviii.  it, 
is  “  what  is  the  place  which  he  meets  h ”  The  word 
“place”  is  used  in  three  senses  in  Scripture.  The  first 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  space  occupied  by  matter  or  body. 
But  in  the  second  it  denotes  the  divine  Logos,  which  God 
himself  has  filled  through  and  through  with  incorporeal 
powers.  Thus  it  is  written,  “  I  saw  the  place  where  stood 
the  God  of  Israel  ”  (Exod.  xxiv.  io),  wherein  alone  he  bade 
them  perform  sacrifice.  And  thirdly,  God  himself  is  called 
Place  because  he  contains  all  things,  but  is  contained  by 
nothing  at  all  save  himself.  God  is  his  own  place,  whereas 
you  and  I  are  in  a  place.  So  we  can  understand  how 
Abraham  “  came  to  the  place  which  God  told  him,  and 
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lifting  up  his  eyes  saw  the  place  afar  off”  (Gen.  xxii.  3  f.). 
He  that  is  led  by  wisdom  reaches  the  divine  Logos,  the 
head  and  end  of  apeo-Ktta,  but  sees  the  other  Place  far 
removed,  since  the  comprehension  of  God  as  he  is  is  far 
removed  from  human  understanding. 

So  here,  the  place  he  meets  is  not  God  but  God’s  Word, 
which  he  sends  into  the  region  of  sense  to  help  the  virtuous, 
and  they  heal  the  soul’s  diseases,  setting  up  the  sacred 
admonitions  as  immoveable  laws.  This  place  he  meets 
involuntarily,  that  is  not  coming  to  it  of  set  purpose. 
Suddenly  the  divine  Word  appears,  ready  to  journey  with 
the  desolate  soul  and  affording  greater,  because  unlooked 
for,  joy  of  hope.  So  Moses  leads  forth  the  people  to  meet 
God  (Exod.  xix.  17),  knowing  well  that  he  comes  unseen 
to  the  souls  that  yearn  for  him. 

“He  met  the  place”  then.  And  why?  “Because  the 
sun  went  down”  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  It  is  not  the  pheno¬ 
menal  sun  which  is  meant  but  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
invisible  supreme  God,  before  which  the  second  lights  of 
the  Word  or  Words  pale  and,  much  more,  the  places  of  the 
sensible  material  world  are  overshadowed.  Wonder  not 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  allegory,  the  sun  is  likened 
to  the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things.  Beally  nothing  is 
like  God,  but  two  things  are  conventionally  compared  to 
him — soul  and  sun.  The  likeness  of  the  soul  to  God  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (Gen. 
i.  27  ;  cf.  ix.  6) ;  that  of  the  sun  is  indicated  by  symbols. 
With  little  reflection  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  likeness. 
In  the  Hymns  the  Psalmist  sings  “  the  Lord  is  my  light  ” 
(Ps.  xxvi.  1),  and  not  light  only  but  archetype  of  every  other 
light,  nay  rather  older  and  higher  than  every  archetype. 

As  the  sun  shows  up  hidden  bodies  so  God  begat  all 
things — did  not  merely  bring  them  to  light  but  made  the 
things  which  were  not  before,  being  not  merely  framer 
(bripiLovpyos)  but  actually  creator. 

Elsewhere  the  sun  stands  for  the  human  mind,  for  per¬ 
ception,  and  for  the  divine  Word  ;  as  here  for  the  Ruler 
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of  the  universe  to  whom  all  things  are  manifest,  even  the 
invisible  workings  of  the  mind’s  recesses. 

To  clinch  this  point  Philo  cries  out  like  an  orator  in 
a  law  court,  “  Repeat  the  law.”  The  statute  to  which  he 
appeals  is  Exod.  xxii.  26  f.,  “  If  thou  take  in  pledge  the 
cloak  of  thy  neighbour  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  before 
the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  for  this  is  his  only  covering, 
this  is  the  cloak  of  his  unseemliness.  Wherein  shall  he 
sleep  ?  if,  therefore,  he  cry  unto  me  I  will  hear  him :  for 
I  am  merciful.”  Is  it  not  natural  that  those  who  think 
that  the  Lawgiver  showed  such  zeal  for  raiment  should 
remind  us,  if  not  abuse  us,  saying :  “  What  is  this — the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  call  himself  merciful 
in  respect  of  so  trivial  a  matter  as  this  ?  Such  a  view  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  greatness 
of  the  virtue  of  the  all-great  God,  and  without  any  warrant 
.attribute  human  pettiness  of  mind  to  the  uncreated  and 
incorruptible  nature  of  God.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
creditors  should  keep  the  pledges  until  they  recover  their 
own.  If  the  debtors  are  poor  it  would  have  been  better 
to  write  a  law  that  they  should  rather  assist  them  with 
alms ;  but  for  what  could  a  man  pledge  his  only  garment  ? 
no  one  lacks  the  necessities  of  life  so  long  as  there  are 
springs  of  water  and  the  earth  bears  its  yearly  harvest. 
And  why  is  the  garment  to  be  restored  at  night  when 
darkness  would  conceal  his  shame?  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  return  of  the  bedclothes  in  the  morning,  indeed  the 
peculiarity  of  the  language  is  sufficient  to  lead  even  the 
slowest  to  perceive  some  meaning  other  than  the  literal. 

Such  considerations  may  be  urged  against  the  wiseacres 
who  insist  upon  a  literal  interpretation  and  lift  their  eye¬ 
brows  at  any  other.  Let  us  follow  the  laws  of  allegory, 
the  cloak  is  a  symbol  of  speech,  the  best  gift  given  from 
God  to  man.  Speech  enables  him  to  resist  all  revolution¬ 
aries,  it  conceals  his  faults  and  leads  him  to  amendment. 
But  there  are  some  who  take  his  speech  in  pledge  and  rob 
him  of  it.  Such  wage  implacable  warfare  against  the 
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rational  nature,  cutting  off  its  shoots,  stifling  its  young 
growth,  rendering  it  barren  of  all  noble  practices,  and 
quenching  love  of  philosophic  speculation. 

The  “shame”  which  speech  hides  is  ignorance,  and 
therefore  it  is  added  “  this  cloak  is  the  only  cloak  of  his 
unseemliness.”  In  what  then  will  he  sleep  ]  that  is  to  say, 
in  what  then  will  a  man  rest  and  be  at  peace  save  in 
speech]  For  speech  lightens  the  burden  of  our  race,  just 
as  the  kindness  of  familiar  friends  has  often  healed  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  grief,  or  fear,  or  any  other  evil,  so 
not  often,  but  always,  the  heaviest  load  of  all,  which  bodily 
necessities  and  unforeseen  accidents  lay  upon  us,  is  warded 
off  by  speech  alone.  Speech  is  our  friend  and  familiar 
companion,  united  to  us  by  an  indissoluble  and  invisible 
bond.  It  tells  us  what  will  be  profitable  for  us,  and  when 
anything  unforeseen  comes  upon  us  it  is  ready  of  its  own 
accord  to  help  not  only  as  counsellor  but  as  comrade.  If 
it  fail  in  plan  or  act  it  can  still  console  us,  for  it  is  a  salve 
of  wounds  and  a  salvation  of  the  soul’s  passions — this 
speech  which  we  must  restore  before  the  rays  which  God, 
in  pity  for  our  race,  sends  into  the  mind  of  man  have  set. 
So  he  that  receives  man’s  peculiar  possession  may  cover 
the  shame  of  mortal  life  and  profit  by  the  divine  gift  and 
rest  calmly.  So  long,  then,  as  God  sheds  upon  you  this 
holy  light  strive  in  the  day  to  repay  the  pledge  to  the 
Lord :  for  at  its  setting,  like  all  Egypt,  you  will  have 
a  darkness  which  can  be  felt  for  ever,  and  smitten 
with  blindness  and  ignorance  you  will  be  robbed  of  your 
fancied  possessions,  enslaved  perforce  by  the  seer  Israel, 
whom  you  held  in  pledge. 

This  lengthy  digression  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “he  met  the  place  for  the  sun  had 
set.”  When  the  rays  of  God,  whereby  the  clearest  concep¬ 
tions  of  things  are  produced,  desert  the  soul  then  the  second 
and  weaker  light  of  words,  not  of  things,  arises ;  as  in  this 
world  the  moon  rises  at  sunset.  To  meet  a  place  or  word 
is  gift  sufficient  for  those  who  cannot  see  the  God  who 
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transcends  place  and  word :  since  that  pure  light  has  set 
for  them  they  reap  the  fruits  of  the  tempered  light. 

Some,  supposing  that  the  sun  is  a  symbolic  expression 
for  perception  and  mind,  which  are  considered  to  be  criteria 
in  ourselves,  and  that  place  is  the  divine  Logos,  have  inter¬ 
preted  thus: — the  practise!*  of  virtue  met  the  divine  Word 
when  the  mortal  and  human  light  set.  It  is  only  when 
mind  and  sense  confess  their  weakness  and,  so  to  speak 
set,  that  right  reason  comes  forward  to  champion  the  soul 
that  has  despaired  of  itself. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  place 
and  laid  them  at  his  head  and  slept  in  that  place.  The  literal 
meaning  is  sufficiently  impressive ;  it  contains  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  luxurious  life  of  the  miserable  people  who  think 
themselves  happy,  but  we  must  seareh  out  the  symbolism 
of  the  passage.  The  divine  place  and.  the  sacred  region  are 
full  of  bodiless  intelligences,  and  these  are  immortal  souls. 
One  of  these  he  takes,  choosing  the  highest,  and  places  it 
near  his  mind,  for  the  mind  is,  in  a  way,  the  head  of  the 
soul.  So  he  will  not  sleep,  in  the  literal  sense,  but  repose 
upon  the  divine  Word  and  rest  thereon  his  whole  life,  no 
heavy  load.  And  the  Word  gladly  hearkens  and  receives 
the  athlete  for  training  until  his  strength  becomes  irresis¬ 
tible.  Then  with  divine  inspirations  he  changes  Jacob’s 
ears  to  eyes  and  calls  him  Israel  the  seer,  and  crowns  him 
with  the  crown  of  victory  whose  name  is  numbness  (Gen. 
xxxii.  25).  For  it  is  said  the  breadth  was  numbed  ;  for  if 
the  soul  which  has  been  perfected  in  the  contests  of  virtue 
is  not  elated,  but  contracts  the  breadth  which  is  widened 
by  opinion,  and  then  trips  itself  up  voluntarily,  and  halts 
in  order  that  it  may  be  passed  by  the  bodiless  natures,  it 
will  conquer  though  it  appears  to  be  defeated. 

Such  is  the  preface  of  the  vision  sent  by  God :  now  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  vision  itself.  “  He  dreamed,  and 
lo  a  ladder  planted  firmly  on  the  earth,  whose  head  reached 
to  the  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  de¬ 
scended  upon  it ;  but  the  Lord  was  set  upon  it.”  Now 
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the  ladder  is  the  air  whose  foot  is  the  earth,  and  whose 
summit  the  heaven ;  and  the  air,  which  gives  life  to  all 
creatures,  is  itself  a  well-peopled  city,  whose  citizens  are 
incorruptible  and  immortal  souls,  equal  in  number  to  the 
stars ;  some  of  these  souls  go  down  to  be  imprisoned  in 
mortal  bodies,  being  akin  to  earth  and  fond  of  bodies. 
Others  go  up,  and  if  they  yearn  for  the  conditions  of  mortal 
life  return  again ;  but  those  which  condemn  its  futility 
call  the  body  a  prison  and  a  tomb,  and  escape  to  the  upper 
air,  there  to  remain  on  high  for  ever.  There  are  other 
souls,  pure  and  good,  whose  thoughts  are  greater  and  more 
divine,  who  never  desired  any  earthly  thing,  but  are  the 
lieutenants  of  the  All -ruler,  ever  seeing  and  hearing  all 
things  ;  these  are  the  demons  of  all  other  philosophers,  who 
are  called  in  the  Law  angels  or  messengers.  It  is  not 
that  the  omnipresent  God  needs  informers,  but  that  it  is 
expedient  for  us  poor  mortals  to  have  intelligences  as 
mediators  and  arbitrators,  because  we  quail  before  the 
supreme  Judge.  So  once  perceiving  this,  we  besought  one 
of  the  mediators,  saying,  “  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  let  not 
God  speak  to  us  lest  we  die.”  God  must  employ  ministers 
for  his  beneficence,  else  we  cannot  bear  it. 

There  is  a  ladder  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  universe. 
If  we  look  we  shall  find  that  the  ladder  in  man  is  the  soul, 
whose  foot  is  the  earthly  sense,  and  whose  head  is  the 
heavenly  mind ;  now  throughout  the  soul  the  words  of 
God  go  up  and  down  incessantly,  now  dragging  it  up  with 
them,  away  from  the  mortal  sphere,  to  see  the  sight  of 
those  things  which  alone  are  worth  seeing,  and  now,  not 
casting  it  down,  since  neither  God  nor  the  Word  of  God 
can  be  the  cause  of  punishment,  but  descending  with  it 
for  love  and  pity  of  our  race,  to  help  and  succour  and 
revive  the  soul  that  is  still  carried  about  within  the  body 
as  in  a  river.  The  Ruler  of  the  universe  himself  walks 
about  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  absolutely  cleansed 
(Lev.  xx vi.  12) ;  but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still 
being  washed,  and  have  not  yet  washed  away  the  pol- 
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lutions  of  bodily  life,  the  angels  walk,  the  words  of  God 
gladdening  them  with  the  doctrines  of  virtue.  Strive 
then,  0  soul,  to  become  God’s  house,  an  holy  temple, 
a  goodly  dwelling-place ;  for  perchance  thou  too  shalt 
have  the  householder  of  the  whole  world  caring  for  his 
own  house,  that  it  may  ever  be  kept  well  fenced  and  free 
from  harm. 

Perhaps  also  the  practiser  of  virtue  conceives  of  his  own 
life  as  like  a  ladder,  for  practice  is  an  unequal  thing,  now 
soaring  up  and  now  descending.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  life  of  the  practisers  of  virtue  alternates  between 
waking  life  and  death-like  sleep.  And  this  is  true,  since 
they  are  midway  between  the  wise,  whose  dwelling-place 
is  heaven,  and  the  wicked,  whose  home  is  the  recesses 
of  hades.  Those  who  are  practising  virtue  walk  up  and 
down  as  upon  a  ladder,  drawn  up  or  dragged  back  until 
God,  the  umpire  of  the  struggle,  award  the  prize  to  the 
worthy  and  destroy  the  rest. 

Again,  the  affairs  of  men  are  like  a  ladder.  One  day, 
as  some  one  said,  puts  down  one  man  from  on  high  and 
raises  another  up.  Princes  become  commoners,  commoners 
become  princes.  Rich  become  poor,  and  poor  rich.  Such 
and  such  is  the  road  of  human  affairs,  up  and  down ;  full  of 
unstable  fortunes  whose  inequality  time  plainly  shows. 

Now  the  dream  showed  the  archangel,  the  Lord  fixed  on 
the  ladder.  For  we  must  suppose  that  as  a  charioteer 
stands  above  his  chariot,  or  a  pilot  above  his  ship,  so 
the  Absolute  stands  over  bodies,  souls,  things,  words, 
angels,  earth,  air,  heaven,  perceptible  powers,  invisible 
natures,  over  whatever  can  or  cannot  be  seen.  God  is 
the  charioteer  of  nature.  But  if  God  is  fixed  thereon  it 
is  only  because  he  is  the  prop  and  firm  foundation  of  all 
things. 

He  that  stands  upon  the  ladder  of  heaven  says  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  ” 
(Gen.  xxviii.  13).  The  difference  in  the  phrases  is  not 
without  meaning.  Isaac  stands  for  the  knowledge  which 
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is  self-taught,  but  Abraham  for  the  knowledge  which  is 
being  taught.  The  one  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  the  other  a 
settler  who  has  forsaken  the  language  of  the  astronomers, 
and  come  to  that  which  befits  a  rational  being,  the  worship 
of  the  Cause  of  all  things.  Abraham  then  needs  two 
powers,  governance  and  beneficence,  while  Isaac  needs  only 
the  gifts  which  are  showered  down  from  above.  God  is 
the  name  of  the  gracious  Power,  Lord  is  the  name  of  the 
kingly  Power,  so  Jacob  prays  that  the  Lord  would  be  to  . 
him  a  God,  for  he  wished  no  longer  to  fear  him  as  Ruler, 
but  to  honour  and  love  him  as  Benefactor. 

Shall  we  then  be  blind  to  all  but  the  literal  meaning 
of  scripture?  Nay,  truly,  if  we  close  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
and  will  not  or  cannot  look  up,  do  thou,  O  Hierophant, 
prompt  and  direct  us  till  thou  initiate  us  into  the  hidden 
light  of  sacred  words,  and  show  us  the  beauties  which 
are  hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  And  ye  souls  who 
have  tasted  the  divine  desires  rise  up  from  your  deep  sleep, 
scatter  the  mist,  press  on  to  the  glorious  spectacle,  quitting 
your  slow  and  hesitating  fear,  that  ye  may  perceive  what 
sights  and  sounds  for  your  advantage  the  president  of 
the  great  games  hath  made  ready. 

The  oracle  calls  Jacob’s  grandfather  his  father,  and  does 
not  add  the  title  to  his  real  father.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  examine  carefully  the  reason  for  this.  Virtue  is  said 
to  be  acquired  either  by  nature,  or  by  practice,  or  by 
learning.  So  there  are  three  ehieftains  of  the  nation  all 
wise,  but  not  starting  from  the  same  point,  although  they 
press  towards  the  same  end.  Abraham,  the  eldest  of  these, 
used  instruction  as  his  guide  upon  the  way  leading  to 
virtue ;  Isaac  self-taught  nature  ;  Jacob  toilsome  practices. 
All  three  are  types  or  kinds  of  minds.  Thus  Jacob,  if  he 
run  strenuously  towards  the  goal,  becomes  Israel,  and  then 
has  Isaac,  not  Abraham,  for  his  father.  This  is  not  my 
own  legend,  but  an  oracle  inscribed  in  the  sacred  records. 
Scripture  says  “  Israel  removed,  he  and  all  that  were  his, 
and  came  to  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  sacrificed  a  sacrifice 
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to  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac”  (Gen.  xlvi.  j).  Now  do 
you  understand  that  the  text  does  not  concern  corruptible 
men,  but  the  nature  of  things  ? 

God  bids  Jacob  “  fear  not,”  Abraham  he  taught,  Isaac  he 
begat.  Abraham  was  his  disciple,  Isaac  his  son.  How 
shall  we  fear  who  have  God  as  our  defender1?  To  Jacob 
God  promises  the  earth,  that  is  fruitful  virtue,  whereon  he 
sleeps.  The  race  of  wisdom  is  likened  to  the  sand  of 
the  earth,  for  instruction  checks  the  flood-tides  of  sin.  The 
wise  man  is  not  a  blessing  to  himself  alone,  but  to  all 
who  share  a  rational  nature.  If  any  one^  in  house  or  city 
or  district  or  nation  become  a  lover  of  wisdom,  that  house, 
city,  district,  or  nation  must  lead  a  better  life,  influenced 
by  the  sweet  savour  of  his  wisdom. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  soul  that  labours  and 
strives  is  to  have  the  omnipresent  God  for  comrade  on 
his  journey.  For  lo,  he  says,  “I  am  with  thee.”  What 
wealth  then  could  we  need  ?  Thee  we  have  who  alone  art 
the  true  wealth,  guarding  us  on  the  way,  which  in  all 
its  windings  leads  to  virtue.  Very  well  is  it  said,  (CI  will 
return  thee  to  this  land.”  It  were  best  that  the  reason 
should  remain  in  its  own  sphere,  and  not  migrate  to  the 
sphere  of  the  senses ;  it  is  next  best  that  it  should  return 
to  its  own  sphere  again.  And  perhaps  also  there  is  here 
a  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  ;  for  it  left 
its  heavenly  place  and  came,  as  it  were,  into  a  strange 
country,  the  body.  So  the  father  that  begat  it  says  that 
he  will  not  leave  it  for  ever  imprisoned,  but  taking  pity 
will  loose  its  chains  and  send  it  free  to  its  metropolis, 
and  will  not  cease  before  his  promise  is  made  good. 

So  Jacob  cries  out  repentant,  “It  is  not  as  I  thought; 
the  Lord  contains  and  is  not  contained,  according  to  the 
true  theory.”  But  this  visible  universe  is  nothing  else  than 
the  house  of  God,  that  is  of  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
Absolute,  his  beneficence.  Further,  he  calls  the  universe 
the  gate  of  true  heaven.  What  then  does  this  mean  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  world  of  ideas  save  by 
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migration  from  the  material  world.  We  must  enter  in  by 
the  gate  appointed. 

But  enough  of  this.  There  is  another  dream  which 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  which  is  thus  narrated  by  the 
dreamer  : — “  The  angel  of  God  said  to  me  in  sleep,  Jacob  ; 
and  I  said,  What  is  it  ?  and  he  said,  Look  up  with  thine 
eyes,  and  behold  the  goats  and  the  rams  mounting  upon 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  white  and  spotted  and  ring- 
straked ;  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doth  to  thee. 
I  am  the  God  that  was  seen  of  thee  in  God’s  place,  where 
thou  didst  anoint  for  me  a  pillar,  and  didst  vow  unto 
me  a  vow.  Now,  therefore,  rise  up  and  come  forth  from 
this  land,  and  depart  into  the  land  of  thy  birth,  and  I 
will  be  with  thee”  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13).  Hence  we  see  that 
dreams,  which  come  through  the  interpreters  and  attendant 
angels  of  the  First  Cause,  are  also  reckoned  as  sent  by 
God.  Notice  what  follows.  To  some  the  Holy  Word  speaks 
as  a  king  in  command :  to  others  it  suggests  as  a  teacher 
to  his  disciples  what  will  be  beneficial  for  them :  to  others 
as  a  counsellor  it  introduces  the  best  thoughts,  and  so 
benefits  those  who  of  themselves  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
expedient :  to  others  again,  like  a  friend,  it  brings  up 
unspeakable  things,  which  none  of  the  uninitiated  may 
hear.  Here,  as  to  Moses  at  the  bush  and  to  Abraham  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  and  only  son,  it  speaks  as  to 
a  friend,  first  calling  him  by  name.  And  Jacob  looks  up 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  presented  to  him. 
The  he-goat  and  the  ram  are  leaders  of  their  flocks.  The 
flocks  are  souls  ;  the  he-goats  and  the  rams  are  the  right 
reason  of  wisdom. 

And  when  he  looked  up — saw  with  the  eye  of  his  mind 
which  before  was  closed — he  beheld  the  perfect  Reasons, 
sharpened  to  the  diminution  of  vice  and  the  increase  of 
right  action,  mounting  upon  the  young  and  tender  souls, 
not  seeking  empty  pleasure,  but  sowing  the  invisible  seed 
of  the  doctrines  of  knowledge.  Go  then,  sow  your  seed, 
ye  Reasons,  pass  by  no  soul  of  good  and  virgin  soil,  for 
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such  will  bear  good  fruit,  all  male  offspring,  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled. 

We  must  inquire  into  the  force  of  each  of  these  terms, 
“  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled.”  “  Ringstraked  ”  is 
literally  very  white,  hidhevKoi — for  Sid  has  an  intensive  force 
in  compounds.  So  the  meaning  is  that  the  firstborn  of 
the  soul  that  receives  sacred  seed  are  “very  white,”  like 
the  clearest  brightest  light  of  unclouded  noon. 

“  Speckled  ”  does  not  refer  to  the  irregular  spots  of 
leprosy,  which  represent  the  unsettled  life  of  an  unstable 
mind,  but  to  the  regular  and  harmonious  markings  which 
fit  into  and  correspond  with  each  other.  The  word  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  weaving  or  embroidery  ;  but  the 
universe  itself  is  a  piece  of  embroidery,  an  harmonious 
combination  of  different  elements  which  calls  for  reverential 
respect  for  the  work,  the  art,  and  the  artificer. 

The  third  offspring  is  described  as  “grisled,’’  dust- 
coloured,  sprinkled  (aTroboeibeis  pavro t).  What  sane  man 
would  not  say  that  these  also  belong  to  the  class  of  speckled 
or  variegated?  Such  zeal  for  minute  details  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  difference  of  cattle,  but  with  the  path 
which  leads  to  virtue.  The  meaning  is  that  he  who  walks 
thereon  is  sprinkled  with  dust  and  water,  because  the 
story  goes  that  earth  and  water  were  mixed  and  moulded 
by  the  Creator  and  transformed  into  our  body,  which  is 
no  handiwork,  but  a  work  of  invisible  nature.  It  is  then 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  not  to  forget  oneself,  but  ever 
to  hold  before  oneself  that  out  of  which  one  is  compounded 
so  may  one  be  cleansed  from  haughtiness,  the  evil  which 
God  most  detests.  For,  who  bethinking  himself  that  ashes 
and  water  are  his  beginnings  of  being  (rr/j  yei^eVews),  can 
be  puffed  up  and  exalted  by  pride?  Therefore,  the  law¬ 
giver  ordained  (eSi Kamaev)  that  those  about  to  perform  the 
sacred  rites  should  be  sprinkled  therewith,  thinking  none 
worthy  to  sacrifice  who  had  not  first  known  himself  and 
perceived  the  nothingness  of  man,  inferring  from  the 
elements  of  which  he  is  composed  his  utter  unworthiness. 
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The  great  highpriest,  whenever  he  is  about  to  perform 
the  ritual  ordained  by  law,  must  first  be  sprinkled 
with  ashes  and  water  (Exod.  xxix.  4)  to  remind  him  of 
himself,  just  as  the  wise  Abraham  when  he  went  to  entreat 
God  said  that  he  was  earth  and  dust  (Gen.  xviii.  27). 
Then  he  must  put  on  the  coat  reaching  to  his  feet,  and 
the  varied  thing  which  is  called  the  breastplate,  the  image 
of  the  stars. 

For  there  are,  it  would  seem,  two  temples  of  God — the 
one,  this  world  in  which  God’s  firstborn,  the  divine  Logos, 
is  highpriest ;  and  the  other  the  rational  soul,  whereof  the 
true  man  is  priest,  whose  material  image  is  he  who  performs 
the  ancestral  prayers  and  sacrifices,  who  is  commanded  to 
put  on  the  aforesaid  coat,  the  counterpart  of  the  whole 
heaven,  that  the  world  may  join  with  man  and  man  with 
the  universe  in  the  rite. 

What  then  of  the  third  class — the  pure  white?  When 
this  same  highpriest  enters  into  the  inmost  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  puts  off  his  varied  garment  and  takes  a 
second  made  of  finest  linen.  This  is  the  symbol  of  har¬ 
mony,  of  incorruptibility,  of  most  brilliant  light :  for  this 
fine  linen  is  unbroken  and  is  made  of  nothing  that  dies, 
and,  moreover,  has  a  bright  and  shining  colour,  being  not 
carelessly  purified.  Thus  I  read  this  riddle.  None  of  those 
who  guilelessly  and  purely  worship  the  Absolute  (to  ov) 
but  must  first  be  determined  to  despise  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  beguile  and  harm  and  bring  weakness :  then,  derid¬ 
ing  the  vain  inventions  of  mortals,  he  aims  at  immortality ; 
and  last,  he  is  illuminated  by  the  shadowless  brilliant  light 
of  truth,  no  longer  entertaining  any  vain  opinion. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  highpriest  who  is  clad  thus 
and  thus  we  read  of  J oseph  with  his  coat  of  many  colours. 
He  is  not  sprinkled  with  holy  purifications,  whence  he 
might  have  known  himself  to  be  a  compound  of  ashes  and 
water ;  nor  may  he  touch  the  white  and  radiant  garment, 
virtue.  His  coat  is  the  varied  coat  of  politics,  wherein  the 
smallest  portion  of  truth  is  mingled  with  many  large  portions 
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of  specious  lies.  Hence  have  sprung  up  all  the  sophists  of 
Egypt,  augurs,  ventriloquists,  diviners,  from  whose  trea¬ 
cherous  arts  it  is  very  hard  to  escape.  So  it  is  but  natural 
that  Moses  speaks  of  his  coat  as  being  drabbled  with  blood 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  31),  since  all  the  life  of  the  politician  is 
bedrabbled,  warring,  and  warred  upon,  smitten  by  unfore¬ 
seen  contingencies.  Examine  the  great  leader  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  general  admiration  which  he  commands. 
You  will  find  many  diseases  lurking  within  him:  dangers 
are  dogging  his  footsteps :  each  individual  is  raising  itself 
by  violence  and  secretly  wrestling  with  him,  while  the 
many  are  discontented  with  his  rule,  or  a  more  powerful 
rival  is  rising  up  against  him.  Envy  is  always  a  terrible 
enemy,  ever  clinging  to  our  fancied  success.  But  if  we 
don  the  embroidered  robe  of  virtue  we  shall  escape  the 
snares  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  12). 

When  the  sacred  Word  has  cleansed  us  with  the  purifi¬ 
catory  sprinklings  and  adorned  us  with  the  unspeakable 
words  of  true  philosophy,  it  condemns  the  envious  trea¬ 
cherous  disposition,  and  we  must  not  quail  who  have  the 
hope  of  God’s  alliance. 

But  when  it  is  said  I  am  the  God  who  was  seen  of  thee 
in  the  place  of  God  we  must  ask:  “Are  there  then  two 
Gods,”  as  the  phrase  suggests?  He  that  is  truly  God  is 
one,  but  they  who  are  loosely  so  called  are  many.  Where¬ 
fore  the  holy  Word  uses  the  definite  article  of  him  who 
is  truly  God,  and  not  of  the  many.  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  his  most  ancient  Logos  that  is  called  God — not  that 
the  writer  is  superstitious  about  the  application  of  terms, 
but  because  he  sets  one  goal  before  himself  to  keep  to  his 
system.  For  no  name  belongs  rightly  to  the  Absolute,  who 
is  of  a  nature  to  exist  simply,  not  to  be  described.  There 
is  an  old  legend  that  the  deity  at  different  times  visits 
different  cities  in  human  form,  seeking  out  cases  of  unright¬ 
eousness  and  lawlessness.  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  but  even 
so  it  is  profitable  and  expedient  that  it  should  be  current. 
And  Scripture,  though  it  employs  more  reverent  conceptions 
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of  the  Absolute,  does  at  the  same  time  liken  God  to  man, 
speaking  of  his  face,  voice,  anger,  and  so  forth,  for  the  profit 
of  the  learner.  Some  are  so  dull  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  God  at  all  without  a  body.  So  it  is  written,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  God  is  not  as  a  man  (Num.  xxiii.  19),  and,  on 
the  other,  “  the  Lord  thv  God  shall  school  thee  as  a  man 
might  school  his  son  ”  (Deut.  viii.  5).  Why  then  should 
we  wonder  if  God  is  made  like  angels,  and  sometimes  even 
men,  for  the  assistance  of  the  needy  ? 

Why  then,  O  soul,  dost  thou  still  labour  in  vain1?  Why 
dost  thou  not  attend  upon  the  ascetic,  that  thou  mayest 
learn  to  wield  the  weapons  that  overcome  passion  and  vain 
opinion*?  For,  perchance, having  learned  thou  shalt  be  lord 
of  a  flock,  approved  rational  and  varied.  So  wilt  thou 
bewail  the  piteous  race  of  men,  and  never  cease  entreating 
the  Godhead.  So  shalt  thou  continually  glorify  God  and 
engrave  holy  hymns  on  pillars,  that  thou  mayest  not  only 
recount  fluently  but  also  sing  musically  the  virtues  of 
him  who  is.  For  so  shalt  thou  be  able  to  return  to  thy 
father’s  house  and  escape  the  endless  storm  that  rages 
abroad. 


J.  H.  A.  Hart. 
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III.  Judges  x.  6— i  Samuel  viii. 

In  the  preceding  section  reference  was  made  to  the  passage, 
Judges  x.  6  sqq.,  which  is  not  merely  an  Introduction  to  the  story  of 
Jephthah,  but,  by  its  inclusion  of  the  Philistines  (ver.  6  sq.),  evidently 
has  in  view,  also,  the  Philistine  oppression  in  the  days  of  Eli  and 
Samuel.  It  commences  a  period  of  history  which  closes  with  the 
institution  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  an 
earlier  form  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  account  of  Saul’s 
defeat  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites  (i  Sam.  xi,  xiii  sq.).  The 
chapters  which  intervene  comprise :  ( a )  an  account  of  the  exploits  of 
Samson  (Judges  xiii-xvi),  ( b )  an  Appendix  to  the  book  of  Judges 
(xvii-xxi),  and  (c)  narratives  dealing  with  Eli,  the  guardian  of  the 
ark,  and  Samuel.  Of  these,  the  first  affects  Judah  alone :  Samson’s 
deeds  are  neither  the  sequel  to  Jephthah’s  life  nor  are  they  the 
prelude  to  the  work  of  Eli.  Certain  features  (e.  g.  the  Nazirite  vow, 
family  of  Moses,  mention  of  the  Philistines  and  Danites)  associate 
this  cycle  with  the  chapters  that  follow,  but  it  must  be  recognized 
that,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  interest  as  examples  of  popular 
literature,  they  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  considered  as  historical 
documents.  The  Appendix  differs  markedly  from  the  rest  of  the 
book ;  it  does  not  describe  the  exploits  of  any  judge,  but  relates  two 
incidents  which  were  attributed  to  this  age.  The  literary  evidence 
suggests  that  it  is  a  later  addition  to  the  book.  The  signs  of 
Deuteronomic  redaction  which  characterize  the  stories  of  the  judges 
(ii.  6-xvi.  31)  are  wanting,  and  although  this  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  chapters  go  back  to  an  old  source,  the  conclusion 
which  the  literary  phenomena  suggest  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Finally,  in  1  Sam.  i  sqq.,  the  whole  account  of  the  part  played  by 
Samuel  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  By  the  side  of  the 
older  narratives  which  tell  how  Saul  delivered  the  people  from  their 
enemies  and  thence  became  king,  there  are  chapters  which  represent 
a  tradition  which  can  only  have  arisen  long  after  these  events 
occurred.  Here  we  find  Samuel,  the  theocratic  head  of  the  people, 
wielding  an  authority  which  makes  the  institution  of  a  monarchy 
practically  unnecessary.  The  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king  is  now 
regarded  as  an  act  of  apostasy.  That  the  age  demanded  a  leader, 
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and  that  Yahweh  himself  had  selected  the  man  whom  Samuel  was  to 
anoint,  is  ignored.  To  quote  from  Prof.  Kent 1 : — 

“Very  different  were  the  traditions  cherished  by  the  later  prophets. 
The  figure  of  an  Elijah,  an  Elisha,  or  an  Isaiah  dictating  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  to  king  and  people  was  on  the  one  hand  prominently 
before  them.  On  the  other,  the  evils  of  the  kingship,  as  exemplified 
in  the  despotic,  luxurious  and — to  their  enlightened  point  of  view — 
apostate  reigns  of  such  kings  as  Solomon  and  Ahab,  were  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  To  them  the  kingship  seemed  a  step  not  forward 
from  anarchy  and  oppression,  as  it  actually  was,  but  backward  from 
that  ideal  theocracy  which  their  imagination  had  unconsciously 
projected  on  the  canvas  of  their  early  past.  All  Israel  was  conceived 
of  as  enjoying  the  benign  guidance  of  the  great  prophet-judge, 
Samuel.” 

To  this  representation  of  history  belong  1  Sam.  viii,  _x.  17-25,  xii, 
xv,  and  xxviii.  3-25,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  other 
passages  wherein  the  tendency  to  idealize  Samuel  can  already  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  That  chapter  vii,  Samuel’s  great  victory  over  the  Philistines, 
is  unhistorical,  and  appears  to  be  based  upon  Saul’s  exploit— which  it 
anticipates— has  already  been  observed,  and  the  entire  account  of  the 
prophet’s  birth  and  consecration  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  superimposed  upon  the  earlier  and  more  trustworthy  story  of 
Eli 2.  There  is,  in  fact,  much  in  favour  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith’s  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  history  of  Eli  and  the  ark  (1  Sam.  ii.  12-17,  22-25, 
27  sqq.,  iv.  i-vii.  1)  belongs  to  a  distinct  narrative  which  a  writer  of 
the  life  of  Samuel  has  subordinated  to  his  more  interesting  theme, 
and  this  theory  will  be  found  to  explain  both  the  unexpected  omission 
of  the  commencement  of  Eli’s  life  and  the  failure  to  narrate  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Shiloh  and  the  ark  after  the  return  of  the 
latter  to  Kirjath-jearim. 

Whatever  may  be  its  historical  foundation,  the  figure  of  Samuel 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  largely  the  result  of  later  tradition  which 
has  read  into  this  great  prototype  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
prophetical  figures  of  subsequent  ages.  The  recognition  of  this  will 
explain  the  marked  divergences  in  the  narratives.  As  a  legislative 

1  Israel's  Historical  and  Biographic  Narratives  (London,  1905^,  p.  65  ;  cp. 
H.  P.  Smith,  Samuel ,  p.  xvi ;  Driver,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament , 
pp.  165  sq.,  &c. 

2  Kent,  p.  51  (see  J.  Q.  R.,  XVIII,  p.  129).  In  like  manner,  the  story  of 
Samson’s  birth  (Judges  xiii)  appears  to  be  later  than  tliek  account  of  his 
exploits.  Verse  5  represents  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Samuel  and  Saul, 
and  the  chapter  gives  a  different  view  of  the  hero  of  the  folk-tales  in 
whose  deeds  religion  or  religious  motives  are  lacking. 
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“judge  ”  his  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpah, 
and  Ramah  (vii.  16  sq.),  scarcely  an  extensive  district  for  the 
theocratic  figure  which  viii,  xii,  and  xv  presuppose.  Tradition 
believed  that  his  sons,  like  those  of  Eli,  were  the  cause  of  the  people’s 
complaint  (viii.  5),  but  this  is  not  supported  by  viii.  20  or  xii.  12  (see 
also  ver.  2).  The  narratives  into  which  Samuel  enters  constitute  the 
most  important  source  for  the  history  of  early  Israelite  history.  The 
old  seer  stands  out  like  an  Elijah  or  Elisha,  and  a  comparative  study 
of  the  three  only  strengthens  the  impression  that  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Saul’s  age  the  prophetic  energy  which  was  in  full 
evidence  several  generations  later.  It  is  not  until  a  later  age  that  we 
again  meet  with  the  prophetic  guilds  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  with  seats 
at  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Gilgal,  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that 
these  places  are  approximately  the  district  associated  with  Samuel’s 
activity,  and  that  a  guild  of  prophets  is  specifically  mentioned  at  the 
unknown  Naioth  h  Magic  personalities  (e.  g.  the  witch  at  Endor), 
the  conflicts  with  monarchy,  the  existence  of  a  special  class  of 
nebi'im ,  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  the  Nazirite  vow— even  the 
employment  of  music  to  excite  the  ecstatic  condition,  combine  to 
form  a  picture  which  points  forcibly  to  a  period  of  an  Elijah  or 
Elisha.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  prophetic  associations  of  that  later 
age  had  their  own  traditions,  and  that  they  should  throw  back  their 
history  to  pre-monarchic  days  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  ; 
Benjamin,  as  we  know,  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  land,  but 
may  we  feel  sure  that  it  had  already  obtained  this  distinction  by  Saul’s 
time  ?  Accordingly,  instead  of  assuming  that  these  characteristic 
features  of  pre-prophetism  died  out  and  were  revived  later  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  or  that  the  silence  of  the  intervening  period  is 
accidental,  and  due  to  the  fragmentary  or  incomplete  character 
of  the  narratives  which  have  survived2,  we  may  have  to  conclude 
that  the  narratives  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  evidence  either  for  the  religion  or  for  the  history  of  Israel 
in  pre-monarchic  days. 

The  older  chapters  containing  the  account  of  Eli  and  the  ark  are 
among  the  most  valued  of  records  for  the  early  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  of  that  sacred  object.  We  are  introduced  to  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Shiloh  where  the  aged  priest  is  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the 

1  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24.  The  name  perhaps  suggests  a  pastoral  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  in  spite  of  its  obscurity  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  early 
prophetism  was  opposed  to  civilization,  and  that  the  Rechabites  were 
distinguished  for  their  tent-life  and  general  retention  of  the  nomadic 
ideal. 

2  W.  R.  Harper,  Amos  and  Hosea,  pp.  1-li. 
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rapacity  of  his  sons.  With  unusual  detail  their  wickedness  is  exposed, 
and  a  passage  (which  may  be  a  later  insertion)  proclaims  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  shall  befall  the  priest  and  his  house.  Philistine  aggression 
drove  the  people  to  arms,  and  when  a  defeat  led  the  elders  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  battle  the  all-powerful  Ark  of  Yahweh,  this  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  power,  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  But  no 
sooner  was  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  than  it  showed  its 
former  superiority,  until  in  despair  they  prepared  to  return  it  unto 
its  rightful  possessors.  A  further  exhibition  of  its  power  at  Beth- 
shemesh  resulted  in  its  being  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  there  it 
remained  until  the  days  of  David.  The  notice  in  i  Sam.  ii.  27  sq. 
makes  it  certain  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  Eli  belonged  to  the 
Levites  who  were  elected  to  the  priesthood.  The  priests  of  Shiloh 
were  accordingly  descended  from  those  to  whom  Yahweh  revealed 
himself  “  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  servants  to  Pharaoh’s  house.” 
Now,  in  the  first  of  the  two  stories  appended  to  the  book  of  Judges, 
we  hear  of  a  migration  of  the  Danites,  of  the  founding  and  sacking 
of  some  unnamed  sanctuary  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  priesthood  at  Dan  under  a  grandson  of  Moses.  This  con¬ 
tinued,  it  is  said,  “  as  long  as  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh  ” 
(xviii.  31).  In  addition  to  this  reference,  there  is  one  especially 
important  passage  which  requires  notice  at  this  juncture.  In  Num.  x. 
29-36  there  is  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the  ark  ;  Moses  invites 
Hobab  to  accompany  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  as 
reported,  it  subsequently  appears  from  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  11  that  a  clan 
of  the  Kenites  or  Midianites  finally  settled  in  Judah.  Commentators 
have  not  failed  to  notice  that  the  attributes  of  the  ark  described  in 
Num.  loc.  cit.  find  a  parallel  in  the  chapters  of  1  Sam.  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  three  narratives  in 
question  belong  to  one  and  the  same  cycle  of  traditions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  second  story  of  the  Appendix,  the  leading  figure  is 
a  Levite  and  Shiloh  itself  enters  somewhat  prominently,  but  the 
character  of  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  allow  us  to  incorporate 
Judges  xix-xxi  also  in  the  same  series. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  an  old  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Shiloh  once  stood  before  the  story  of  Eli,  and  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  is  intelligible  that  it  would  naturally  be  omitted  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  later  tradition  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  which 
would  result.  As  far  as  the  literary  evidence  is  concerned  it  has  to 
be  noticed  that  the  composite  story  of  the  migration  of  the  Danites 
shows  comparatively  little  trace  of  a  post-exilic  hand  (Judges  xvii.  6, 
xviii.  1,  &c.),  whereas  the  narrative  of  the  outrage  at  Gibeah  and 
the  extermination  of  Benjamin  in  ch.  xx  sq.  has  been  considerably  re- 
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cast.  There  is  a  possibility,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  added  later, 
even  as  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Ruth  was  not  utilized  until 
a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  place  it  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
to  which  it  was  ascribed.  This  assumption  would  enable  us  to  point 
to  the  existence  of  two  distinct  series  of  narratives  comprising  (a)  the 
older  portions  of  Judges  xvii  sq.  (and  of  xix-xxi  ?),  (b)  the  story  of  Eli 
and  of  the  ark,  and  to  conclude  that  to  (a)  has  been  prefixed  a  cycle  of 
stories  relating  to  a  Danite  hero,  and  that  with  (b)  has  been  combined 
the  story  of  Samuel’s  youth,  thus  filling  up  the  period  between 
Jephthah  and  Saul. 

The  narratives  of  Eli  and  the  ark  are  of  a  unique  type.  Not  only 
do  we  find  that  the  ark  has  been  silently  established  at  Shiloh,  but 
Shiloh  has  become  the  centre  of  worship.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  priesthood  whose  corruption  leads  to  its  undoing.  For  its  sins 
it  falls  ;  it  disappears  from  the  pages  of  history  as  suddenly  as  it 
appears ;  and,  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  internal  religious  life  in  a  period  which  is  placed  after  the 
unsettled  conditions  under  the  judges  and  before  the  rise  of  Saul. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  period  in  which  the  Philistines  have  been  enjoying 
the  upper  hand  (1  Sam.  iv.  9),  when  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Israelites  were  frequent,  and  when  the  trend  of  history  would  have 
scarcely  prepared  us  to  expect  the  circumstances  which  the  narratives 
relate  and  the  conditions  they  reflect. 

What  is  narrated  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ark  among  the  Philistines 
seems  to  belong  to  some  definite  nucleus  of  traditions.  Chs.  v,  vi 
are  intimately  associated  with  iv  (the  loss  of  the  ark),  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hebrews  which  is  implied 
by  the  story  prepares  one  for  the  conditions  when  Saul  arose.  We 
are  therefore  to  suppose  that  although  the  Philistines  were  moved 
by  the  power  of  the  ark  to  the  extent  that  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
Israelites,  they  did  not  relax  their  oppressions,  and  that  the  lesson 
which  the  ark  had  taught  them  passed  unheeded.  But  how  comes  it 
that  the  ark  which  had  thus  shown  its  supernatural  power  suddenly 
ceased  to  become  the  palladium  of  the  tribes?  For  the  character 
of  the  ark  these  chapters  are  of  the  utmost  value  ;  for  its  history 
they  raise  unanswerable  questions.  It  is  not  until  David’s  time  that 
it  reappears ;  Saul  makes  no  effort  to  recover  it ;  Samuel  (whose 
youth  had  been  spent  in  its  shadow)  takes  no  further  thought  of  it. 
In  1  Sam.  the  ark  takes  up  its  quarters  at  Kirjath-jearim  in  the  house 
of  Abinadab,  and  only  comes  to  light  again  after  David  had  succeeded 
in  taking  Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  found  at  Baal-Judah,  and  after  an 
incident  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon  and  a  temporary  sojourn  at 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  it  is  brought  into  Jerusalem  accompanied  by 
eveiy  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gladness. 
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The  serious  difficulties  which  these  narratives  contain  have  given 
rise  to  theories  which  need  not  be  discussed  \  David’s  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  at  the  successful  entry  of  the  ark  is  not  without  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  That  it  remained  in  the  house  of  an  Obed-edom  is  suggestive 
also.  Late  passages  (Joshua  xv.  2-1 1,  1  Chron.  xiii.  6),  but  not 
2  Sam.  vi.  2,  identify  Kirjath-jearim  with  Baal-Judah,  but  there 
was  a  Baalah  in  the  south  of  Judah  and  a  Baalath-beer  in  the  same 
district ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  name  is  admittedly  not  confined  to 
the  south.  When  we  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem 
by  the  earlier  history,  we  have  to  note  first  the  passage  in  Num.  x. 
29-36,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  where  the  ark 
is  associated  with  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  to  Hobab.  Another 
old  passage  (Deut.  x.  8)  supports  the  view  that  is  was  borne  by  the 
Levites.  To  presume  to  fight  without  the  sacred  ark  was  to  invite 
defeat,  and  on  one  notable  occasion  the  people  brought  defeat  upon 
themselves  by  their  foolhardiness  (Num.  xiv.  44  sq.).  But  there  is 
a  curious  gap  here  to  which  we  must  return  immediately.  It  is 
true  that  we  subsequently  meet  with  the  ark  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  and  at  the  fall  of  Jericho  (Joshua  iii.  sq.,  vi.  sq.),  but  it  is 
unaccountably  missing  in  stories  of  greater  national  moment.  It 
is  not  until  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  priesthood  at  Shiloh  that 
it  appears  again,  and  finally  it  is  only  after  another  strange  silence 
that  David  brings  it  up  into  Jerusalem  with  every  manifestation 
of  relief. 

The  account  of  the  defeat  in  Num.  xiv.  41-45  is  particularly 
perplexing.  The  people  were  at  Kadesh  (xiii.  26),  and  terrified  at 
the  report  of  the  spies,  planned  to  return  to  Egypt.  For  their 
unbelief  they  were  punished,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should 
wander  in  the  wilderness 2.  Caleb  alone  was  an  exception,  and  for 
his  faith  he  and  his  seed  were  rewarded  with  the  blessing  (xiv.  24). 
North  of  Kadesh,  at  a  mountain  (?in  the  hill-country),  an  attempt 
was  made  to  push  into  Canaan,  but  the  people  were  smitten  down. 
Hormah,  which  is  here  mentioned,  appears  elsewhere  as  the  name 
given  to  Arad  after  its  capture  by  the  Israelites  (xxi.  1-3),  whilst  in 
Judges  i.  16  sq.  it  is  the  name  given  to  Zephath,  which  Judah  and 
Simeon  smote.  In  the  latter  passage  we  meet  with  the  Kenites 
(ver.  16),  and  other  traditions  associate  the  conquest  of  the  district 
with  the  clan  Caleb.  Thus,  Caleb  takes  Hebron  and  his  brother 
seizes  Kirjath-sepher  (Joshua  xv.  14-19),  whilst  elsewhere  (Joshua  xiv. 
6-15)  Caleb  reminds  Joshua  of  the  promise  made  at  Kadesh  and  asks 

1  Kosters,  Theol.  Tijd.  xxvii,  361  sqq.  ;  Cheyne,  Encyc.  Bib.,  s.  v.  “  Ark.” 

2  The  details  of  the  different  views  embodied  in  J,  E,  &c.  need  not  be 
more  specifically  noticed  at  this  stage. 
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that  he  may  have  the  “  mountain  whereof  Yahweh  spoke  ”  and  hopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  drive  out  the  giants  from  its  midst.  The 
interest  manifested  in  this  clan  has  surely  some  significance,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  infer  that  there  are  distinct  traces  of  what  might 
be  called  a  “  Calebite  ”  tradition  in  the  Old  Testament.  Who,  save 
a  Calebite,  would  write  that  Yahweh  promised  to  Caleb  and  his  seed 
the  possession  of  the  land  ?  Subsequently,  we  shall  see  that  Caleb 
is  only  one  of  several  closely  related  clans  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  . 
of  the  same  general  stock  as  the  Edomites  \  and  if  the  genealogical 
lists  have  any  value  at  all  it  follows  that  to  these  southerners  Moses’ 
kin  and  the  Kenites  undoubtedly  belonged.  Further,  it  is  irresistible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  which  other  scholars  have  reached,  that 
after  the  events  at  Kadesh  some  clans  actually  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  into  Judah,  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  when 
these  became  incorporated  with  the  Israelites,  their  traditions  under^ 
went  serious  modification.  Hence  it  is  intelligible  why  Caleb  should 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  and  why  it  is  Judah 
who  gives  Hebron  and  Kirjath-sepher  to  Caleb  (Judges  i.  10-15,  20); 
also,  why  it  is  Joshua  who  apportions  to  Caleb  his  lot  and  blesses 
him  (Joshua  xiv.  6-1 5),  and  why  the  occupation  of  Palestine  is  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  the  movements  of  the  tribes  from  Gilgal  (Judges  i-ii.  1). 

The  oldest  traditions  begin  with  the  commencement  of  the 
journey  of  the  ark  with  tribes  related  to  Moses  (Kenites,  Calebites, 
&c.),  and  they  conclude  with  its  triumphal  entry  under  David 
(2  Sam.  vi).  Was  the  ark  the  portable  shrine  which  these  tribes  took 
with  them  to  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  Danites  were  content  to  take 
a  Levite  priest  and  an  ephod  in  their  march  upon  Laish  ?  Was  it 
taken  by  David  from  some  South-Judean  Baal,  and  thence  after 
a  three-months’  residence  with  Obed-edom1  2,  conveyed  to  the  capital  ? 

If  the  scattered  indications  have  any  value  for  this  theory,  it  is 
evident  that  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  traditions  of  Eli  and  the 
ark.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Eli  himself  was  descended  from 
the  Levites,  and  the  scribal  families  were  of  the  Kenites  and  Calebites 
of  whose  cities  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  was  one.  Furthermore, 
tradition  knew  of  a  Joshua  of  Beth-shemesh  (“house  of  the  sun”),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  rejoiced  to  see  the  ark.  The  place  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  opposite  Zorah  ;  and  the  name  recalls 
Heres  (“sun”  Judges  i.  35),  but  its  relation  to  Timnath-heres  (the 
tomb  of  Joshua)  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

1  Cp.  Caleb  son  of  Kenaz,  and  see  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42. 

2  It  is  only  the  Chronicler  who  makes  him  a  Levite,  but  that  the 
tradition  rests  upon  a  sound  basis  will  be  argued  later. 

VOL.  XVIII. 
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The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  Danites  is  familiar  and  need  not 
be  recapitulated.  The  tribesmen  had  their  seats  at  Zorah  and  Eshtaol, 
and  Mahaneh-Dan  (perhaps  rather  Manahath-Dan)  seems  to  preserve 
some  tradition  of  their  presence.  The  first  two  places  are  elsewhere 
Judaean,  and  all  three  names  are  associated  with  the  Calebites1. 
This  is  important,  not  only  because  of  the  contiguity  of  the 
district  with  Judah’s  territory,  but  also  on  account  of  the  prominence 
of  the  Calebite  tradition  elsewhere  in  this  cycle  of  narratives.  At  the 
period  when  the  story  opens  the  Danites  had  no  landed  possession. 
Five  men,  representatives  of  the  clans,  were  sent  out  to  seek  a  suitable 
district,  and  from  the  gloss  in  Judges  xviii.  i,  we  may  infer  that  the 
only  territory  not  already  held  by  Israel  and  not  too  powerful  to 
withstand  them  lay  in  the  north.  Laish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beth-Rehob  was  found  to  be  free  from  interference  on  the  part 
of  Phoenicians 2,  and  thither  in  due  course  six  hundred  fighting  men 
and  their  households  proceeded.  Previously,  the  five  Danites  had 
passed  by  the  sanctuary  of  Micah  the  Ephraimite,  and  had  found  that 
the  Levite  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  installed  there,  was  no  stranger  to 
them.  It  is  made  quite  clear  that  they  recognized  his  voice  (so  one 
version),  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  his 
presence.  The  narrative  does  not  explain  why  this  Levite  should  be 
known  to  the  Danites,  and  were  it  not  for  the  information  supplied  by 
the  genealogies  in  i  Chron.  ii.  50  sq.  (see  below  note  1 ),  the  question 
probably  could  not  be  answered  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  sta¬ 
tistical  information  referred  to  supplies  an  obvious  clue,  and  that 
an  intimate  relation  between  Levites  of  Bethlehem  and  Danites  was 
intelligible  to  those  who  recounted  this  story 3.  It  is  therefore 
significant  that  these  Danites  should  request  this  Levite  to  con¬ 
sult  the  divine  oracle  on  their  behalf,  and  that  subsequently  they 
should  carry  off  to  their  new  home  the  priest  and  the  sacred  objects 
which  he  tended. 

The  story  is  one  that  might  well  appear  to  be  fit  to  belong  only  to 
the  pre-monarchic  period,  although  there  is  evidence  enough  that  the 

1  The  genealogies  in  1  Chron.  ii.  50  sq.  are  now  usually  regarded  as 
post-exilic,  but  the  view  is  not  an  easy  one.  They  include  among  the 
“sons’’  of  Salma  (the  “father  of  Bethlehem”)  half  the  Manahathites 
and  the  Zorites.  The  Zorathites  and  Eshtaolites  are  connected  with  the 
families  of  Kirjath-jearim  whose  “father”  Shobal  is  a  son  of  Caleb,  and 
the  entire  body  appears  to  have  been  akin  to  a  branch  (at  least)  of  the 
Kenites,  and  to  have  numbered  among  them  families  of  scribes. 

2  And  Aramaeans — if  we  may  read  oin  for  dis  in  xviii.  7. 

3  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  the  Levite  of  Mt.  Ephraim  in 
Judges  xix  when  he  takes  a  concubine  has  one  from  Beth-lehem. 
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morality  of  the  proceedings  is  not  characteristic  of  this  age  alone. 
Hosea’s  scathing  denunciations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  bloodshed 
and  rapine  were  common  enough  in  his  days,  even  among  the  priests, 
and  it  seems  open  to  question  whether  the  Danite  migration  as 
described  in  Judges  xvii,  xviii  really  belongs  to  the  particular  period  to 
which  an  editor  of  the  Book  of  Judges  has  ascribed  it.  Do  the  facts, 
the  conditions  implied,  and  the  character  of  the  narrative,  as  a  whole 
point  to  a  date  somewhere  after  the  time  of  Jephthah  and  Samson 
and  previous  to  the  days  of  Saul  ? 

The  new  home  of  the  Danites1,  in  David's  time,  was  a  minor 
Aramaean  state  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8),  mentioned  together  with  Zobah, 
Maacah  (cp.  Abel-beth-Maacah)  and  Tob,  and  situated  apparently  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Huleh.  We  know  something  of  this  locality,  also, 
from  the  story  of  Joshua’s  fight  with  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  allies 
(Joshua  xi).  Read  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  two  events  now 
combined  in  Judges  iv,  it  would  seem  that  the  tribes  (possibly  only 
Issachar  and  Zebulun)  overthrew  the  northern  confederation  at  the 
“waters  of  Merom”  and  scattered  their  opponents  to  Sidon  on  the 
west  and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  on  the  east.  The  scene  of  the  defeat 
appears  to  have  been  beyond  Lake  Huleh,  and  the  “  waters  of 
Merom”  (cp.  “waters”  of  Megiddo,  Jericho,  &c.)  probably  denote 
some  stnall  stream2.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Joshua’s  great  battle 
in  the  north  is  a  reflection  of  a  victory  gained  by  David,  even  as  his 
conquest  in  the  south  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  recollection 
of  one  of  Saul’s  achievements.  It  does  not  seem  plausible  to  suppose 
that  David  conquered  a  district  which  had  been  Israelite  and  then 
reconquered  by  a  Hadad-ezer,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Danites  after 
their  migration  were  swallowed  up  and  became  part  of  an  Aramaean 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  been  until  after  David’s 
conquest  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  tribe  to  settle  in  a 
locality  which  had  become  tranquil  and  peaceful,  “  secure  and  un¬ 
suspicious  of  danger”3. 

Some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  preceding  narratives  may 
now  be  summarized.  In  the  story  of  the  Danite  migration  we  are  in 

1  Laish  in  the  plain  belonging  to  Beth-rehob  (Judges  xviii.  28J. 

2  See  Encyc.  Bib.,  s.  v.  “  Merom.” 

3  From  2  Sam.  xx.  18  (LXX,  see  Drivei’,  Budde,  &c.),  it  appears 
that  Abel-beth-Maacah  and  Dan  became  places  famous  for  the  retention 
of  genuine  Israelite  life.  This  is  improbable,  whether  we  believe  that 
David  overcame  the  Aramaeans  of  Maacah  early  or  late  in  his  reign 
(2  Sam.  x),  but  on  other  grounds  it  has  been  argued  that  the  conclusion 
of  Sheba’s  revolt  is  due  to  redaction,  and  this  would  remove  the  present 
difficulty  ;  see  Amer.  Journ.  of  Sem.  Lang.,  1900,  pp.  166  sqq. 
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a  period  where  the  Levites  are  journeying  through  Israel  to  find 
homes  and  the  Danites  themselves  are  leaving  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
for  a  district  in  North  Israel  which  probably  first  became  Israelite 
under  David.  The  sanctuaries  at  Mt.  Ephraim  and  Dan  are  possibly 
regarded  with  some  contempt  in  so  far  as  the  proceeds  of  stolen 
property  in  the  one  case,  and  despoiled  sacred  objects  in  the  other, 
constitute  their  origin.  In  the  early  chapters  in  i  Samuel  we 
have  already  noticed  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  priesthood  of  Eli 
at  Shiloh  and  its  equally  sudden  disappearance.  Both  Shiloh  and 
Dan  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time  (Judges  xviii.  31),  and  Jeremiah’s 
references  to  the  fate  of  the  former  (Jer.  vii.  12,  14)  seem  to  point  to 
a  recent  disaster.  The  same  prophet  evidently  regarded  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  as  an  object  of  little  consequence  (iii.  16),  although  in 
the  course  of  the  growth  of  tradition  the  importance  of  the  ark 
increased.  In  one  of  the  earliest  writings  we  find  it  associated  with 
a  movement  northwards,  presumably  from  Kadesh,  and  from  other 
evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  result  of  this  journey  is  to  be  found 
in  the  presence  of  certain  closely-related  clans  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  incorporated  with  Judah.  The  historical  difficulties  which 
are  raised  by  the  narratives  of  the  ark  in  1  Sam.  iv-vi  have  been 
mentioned  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  embodied  in  2  Sam.  vi 
appears  to  furnish  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  its 
migration.  Originally  the  ark  was,  perhaps,  exclusively  Judaean,  and 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  Saul’s  daughter  (2  Sam.  vi.  i6sqq.)  may 
suggest  that  it  was  a  strange  object  to  a  Berijamite.  The  passage  is 
certainly  obscure,  but  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Michal 
was  unaccustomed  to  exhibitions  of  religious  fervour ;  probably  it  was 
not  the  form  of  the  cult  but  the  object  of  it  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  her  displeasure. 

At  this  stage  we  encounter  a  difficulty  which  has  to  be  faced,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  studied.  The  stories  of  the  “Judges”  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
Central  Palestine,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  enter  only  slightly  into 
the  history  of  the  period.  In  Judges  xvii  sq.,  however,  we  meet  with 
a  Levite  from  Bethlehem  whilst  Danites  are  associated  with  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol  and  encamp  at  Kirjath-jearim.  In  xix.  sqq.  a  Levite  has 
taken  a  concubine  from  Bethlehem,  and  although  Jerusalem  is  (pro¬ 
bably  by  an  archaism)  regarded  as  Jebusite,  Gibeah  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Benjamites.  Again,  in  1  Sam.  iv  there  are  Israelites  at 
Beth-shemesh  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  district 
in  general  enters  into  the  history  of  Saul  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
Now,  from  other  sources  we  gain  the  following  important  facts: 
Jebus  (Jerusalem)  was  a  strong  fortress  which  was  first  taken  by 
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David,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  stood  alone.  Estates 
in  its  neighbourhood  were  given  to  David’s  sons  and  officers  (Joab, 
Abiathar)  and  one  may  regard  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  “  Jebusite” 
power.  Elsewhere,  we  learn  that  Gezer,  Mt.  Heres,  Aijalon  and 
Shaalbim  were  not  Israelite  (Judges  i.  29,  35),  and  that  Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth  and  Kirjath-jearim  formed  a  confederation  of  their 
own  (Joshua  ix.  1 7).  These  places  formed  a  series  of  independent  towns 
stretching  east  and  west,  and  until  they  were  taken  by  the  Israelites 
national  union  was  impossible.  The  early  history  of  Israel  must 
have  been  largely  determined  by  these  conditions,  and  it  is  perhaps 
too  readily  assumed  that  the  tradition  which  they  represent  is  applic¬ 
able  only  to  the  age  of  the  “Judges.”  We  know  that  Saul  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  but  even  David  respected  their 
independence,  and  if  the  story  relates  that  they  became  slaves  to  the 
“house  of  Yahweh”  (Joshua  ix.  27),  this  would  mean  that  they  were 
reduced  to  bondage  and  served  in  Solomon’s  temple.  Gezer,  too, 
remained  Canaanite  until  Solomon’s  time,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  stories  in  Judges  xvii-i  Samuel,  which  circle  around  the  district  in 
which  the  above-named  places  lay,  require  a  more  critical  study  from 
a  historical  point  of  view. 

One  knows  that  the  account  of  the  conquest  reflected  in 
Judges  i  is  at  variance  with  that  which  characterizes  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  It  is  agreed  by  most  critics  that  the  latter  gives  us  an 
unhistorical  representation  and  that  subsequent  history  confirms  the 
general  impression  conveyed  by  Judges  i.  A  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  earlier  tradition  for  the.  history  of  the  pre-monarchic 
period  seems  necessary,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  another  important  feature.  In  the  annals  of  Solomon  it  is 
left  to  the  reader  to  infer  that  David  had  overthrown  the  Philistine 
power,  and  so  far  the  evidence  of  2  Sam.  viii.  1  appears  to  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  But  whilst  Solomon  is  said  to  have  subjugated  the  rest 
of  the  Amorites,  we  hear  little  enough  of  the  steps  taken  by  Saul  and 
David  to  overcome  the  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  The 
trend  of  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  first  two  kings 
continued  the  work  which  Judges  i  proves  to  have  been  unfinished, 
and  which  Solomon  himself  completed.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  both  Saul  and  David  have  to  contend  with  a  new  enemy,  the 
Philistines,  and  David’s  exploits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jebusite 
fortress  are  not  with  “Canaanites”  or  “Amorites”  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  with  Philistines.  One  may  hope  that  it  is  not 
“hypercritical”  to  find  in  the  Philistines  of  the  books  of  Judges 
and  Samuel  another  difficulty.  We  may  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  believe  that  they  entered  Palestine  before 
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the  twelfth  century,  and  we  may  provisionally  assume  with  W.  M. 
Muller  that  whilst  they  occupied  the  central  sea-board,  their  allies 
the  Zakkara  (Takkara)  held  Dor  and  the  (Cretan  ?)  Cherithites  settled 
in  South  Judah.  In  a  Word,  we  may  admit  the  external  evidence 
which  appears  to  “  confirm  ”  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  this  being  so,  we  must  infer  from  the  literary 
evidence  that  the  Philistines  settled  among  the  Canaanites  and 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  “  Semitized.’  To  quote  from 
Prof.  Moore 1 : — 

“  Of  whatever  stock  and  speech  the  invaders  may  have  been  in 
Palestine  they  very  soon  adopted  the  language  of  the  country ;  the 
Philistine  names  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
are  .  .  .  almost  without  exception  Semitic — specifically  Canaanite. 
The  Philistines  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  country  also.” 

Although  they  must  have  mingled  with  the  people  and  disappeared 
in  it,  yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  emerge  later  and  appear  as 
an  independent  folk,  with  their  own  kings  and  policy.  It  is  perhaps 
remarkable  that  these  early  invaders  should  have  thus  arisen  again 
to  form  a  separate  state  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a  closer  study  of 
some  of  the  earlier  references  only  increases  the  obscurity.  After 
Samuel’s  defeat  of  the  Philistines  it  is  observed  that  there  was  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Amorites  (i  Sam.  vii.  14).  Of  the  five  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  three  were  held  by  the  semi-mythical  sons  of  Anak 
(Joshua  xi.  22),  giants  like  some  of  the  Philistine  heroes  themselves, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Caleb  drives  out  from  Hebron  the  Anakim 
who  appear  elsewhere  as  Canaanites  (Judges  i.  10).  The  district  south 
of  Judah  is  occupied  by  Canaanites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3,  Judges  i.  17), 
Amalekites  (Num.  xiv.  42-45),  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  44),  and  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  from  yet  another  reference  (Gen.  xxvi)  that  the  same 
district  could  be  regarded  as  Philistine.  Literary  criticism  has 
resolved  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  these  fluctuating 
usages  and  one  is  tempted  to  go  a  step  further  and  regard  with  scepti¬ 
cism  the  use  of  the  ethnic  “Philistine”  throughout  the  earlier  history. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  term  is  characteristic  of  a  literary 
circle  (cp.  the  use  of  “  Canaanite,”  “  Amorite  ”)  and  really  denotes  the 
non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whilst,  in  others,  tradition  has 
thrown  back  incidents  which  rightfully  belong  to  a  period  a  century 
or  two  later  ?  On  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  evidence,  it  would 
seem  that  the  actual  name  is  correct,  but  it  does  not  follow  there¬ 
fore  that  it  was  always  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the  Purusati 
who  must  have  become  merged  with  the  Canaanites  by  the  time  of 

1  Encyc.  Bib.,  s.  v.  “Philistines,”  §  12. 
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Saul l.  There  appears  to  have  been  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
southern  sea-coast  of  Palestine  and  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  period,  and  it  is 
possible  that  foreigners,  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  original  Purusati.  There  are 
obscure  allusions  to  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Nadab  (i  Kings  xv. 
27)  and  Elah  (ib.  xvi.  15  sqq.),  that  dark  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  on  which  the  records  throw  so  little  light.  It  was  an  age 
when,  as  the  Homeric  poems  show,  there  were  relations  between 
Palestine  and  the  lands  of  the  Levant,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  later  tradition  knew  of  Greek  intercourse  with  Dor  and  Gaza. 
The  subsequent  features  of  Palestinian  archaeology  may  imply  that 
at  this  time  a  new  settlement  arose  in  Southern  Palestine,  but  most 
weight  must  be  laid  upon  the  appearance  of  the  separate  Philistine 
states  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  of  which  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have 
much  to  tell  us.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena  of  the 
eighth  century  is  the  picture  of  the  Philistine  power  which  the 
cuneiform  evidence  has  presented  to  us,  and  of  the  two  possibilities : 
(a)  the  resurrection  of  the  people  with  whom  Saul  and  David  con¬ 
tended,  ( b )  an  invasion  of  an  alien  stock  (in  the  time  of  Nadab  and 
Elah  ?),  the  latter  seems  to  deserve  further  consideration. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 

1  It  is  even  questionable  from  the  Egyptian  data  whether  the  Purusati, 
after  the  great  defeat  inflicted  upon  them  by  Ramses  III,  were  able  to 
make  any  considerable  impression  upon  the  population  of  Palestine. 
Possibly  it  is  only  because  of  the  representation  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
that  the  contrary  assumption  has  been  made. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Dr.  ELIAS  SABOT. 

Dr.  Elias  Sabot  (J.  Q.  R.,  XVIII,  142),  who  was  summoned  from 
Bologna  to  England  to  attend  Henry  IV,  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Elia  di  Sabbato  (=  E.  ben  Shabthai)  on  whom 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  in  1405,  because  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  b  In  1422  was  published  a  Bull  of  the  Pope  Martin  V 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  translation  made  in  the  doctor’s 
name  he  is  called  “Elihe  Saby,  Jew  of  Wonomia”,  whence  it  is  clear 
that  this  Roman  citizen  originally  came  from  Bologna1  2.  It  well 
agrees  with  his  long  stay  abroad  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  a  special  permit  in  1420  to  enable  him  to  travel  from  Fermo 
to  Rome  3.  That  the  Rev.  M.  Adler  had  ground  for  supposing  that 
Dr.  Elias  remained  true  to  Judaism  is  proved,  among  other  evidence, 
by  a  letter  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  successor  of  Martin  V.  In  this 
letter,  dated  1433,  the  Roman  citizenship  and  the  pension  formerly 
granted  is  confirmed  to  the  Jewish  physician 4.  Often  spoken  of, 
but  not  yet  sufficiently  explained,  is  the  medal  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  son  Benjamin5. 

D.  Simonsen, 

1  M.  Stern,  Urkundliche  Beitrdge  uber  die  Stellung  der  Pdpste  zu  den  Juden, 
pp,  18-22  (nr.  7-8). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  25-6  (nr.  14). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  45  (nr.  37).  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Dr.  Elia  ...  is 

adequately  described  in  the  works  of  Berliner  and  Vogelstein-Rieger  on 
the  Jews  in  Rome.  Cf.  also  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  V,  130,  where  Ger¬ 
many  is  wrongly  given  as  his  birthplace. 

6  See  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  II,  631  seq. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

TENDENCIES  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDY. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review ,  the  books 
which  were  noticed  under  the  above  heading  were  treated  as  examples 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  carried  on  year  by  year  in  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  were  regarded  as  typical  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  Biblical  studies  which  builds  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  former  generations  and  endeavours  “  to  make  that  better  which 
they  left  so  good.”  The  justice  of  this  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  it  was  assumed  that  even  those  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  department  of  research  would  at  least  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  its  exponents  were  not  guilty  of  unworthy  motives.  But 
the  recent  publication  of  a  little  book  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  a  rude 
awakening.  It  is  a  particularly  unpleasant  specimen  of  uncritical 
criticism  and  intemperate  attack  directed  against  a  method  of  research 
which  its  author  describes  as  being  both  bankrupt  and  pernicious. 
The  Failure  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible 1  is  not  a  serious 
attempt  to  refute  the  study,  but  an  outburst  of  immoderate  language, 
false  imputation,  and  groundless  fabrication.  The  writer  thereof 
has  made  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  critical  literature  that 
he  believes  that  the  Judaean  or  Yahwist  series  of  writings  belong  to 
a  “  supposed  chronicler  in  Jerusalem,  1400  or  1200  b.c.”  (p.  62),  that 
critics  hold  it  proved  that  “  Christianity  and  Judaism  are  nothing 
but  cribs  of  what  the  Babylonians  long  before  possessed,”  and 
that  “  many  of  the  Higher  Critics  .  .  .  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  Israelite  history”  (p.  14).  That  such  utter 
confusion  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  who  claims  a  hearing  is 
scarcely  intelligible,  but  is  quite  on  a  line  with  his  diatribes  against 
philology,  his  conviction  of  the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  on 
the  authority  of — Spinoza  ! — and  his  grudging  remarks  on  Egyptology 
and  Assyriology.  But  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  believes  that  Assy- 
riology  is  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  literary  criticism.  “The  spade, 
now  so  busy  in  Palestine,  will  undoubtedly,  in  the  near  future,  unearth 
a  eopy  of  Genesis  in  cuneiform  script,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or 
twelfth  century  B.  c.  By  this  one  find  all  the  theories  of  the  ‘  Higher 


1  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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Critics  ’  propounded  in  thousands  of  elaborate  works  will  vanish 
from  literary  existence. ...  A  copy  of  Genesis  or  Exodus  in  cuneiform 
script  is  (sic)  the  lie  direct  to  all  the  theories  of  the  ‘  Higher  Critics  ’ 
about  the  post-Mosaic,  *  exilic  ’  or  post-exilic  origin,  i.  e.  fabrications 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  lie  direct ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that, 
not  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  benighted  of  ‘  Higher  Critics  ’  ” 
(p.  i86sq.).  A  writer  who  has  such  confidence  will  of  course  liberally 
support  the  work  of  excavation  in  the  East,  and  will  doubtless  rely 
upon  the  interpretations  of  those  whose  philology  he  condemns.  But 
will  he  expect  to  find  the  book  of  Genesis  complete  ? 

His  attitude  towards  literary  evidence  and  the  Pentateuch  is 
astonishing.  He  gives  it  as  a  canon  that  “  those  makers  of  history 
who  have  left  records  have  seldom  done  so  with  the  disinterested 
motive  of  informing  posterity  of  the  truth  ”  (p.  7).  Subsequently,  he 
states  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  in  the  fourteenth  or 
thirteenth  century,  whilst  elsewhere  we  find  that  the  Bible  critics 
are  confronted  by  a  remarkable  dilemma :  (1)  If  the  Pentateuch  “  is  not 
or  is  not  essentially  a  cento,  then  modern  criticism  is  altogether 
wrong  and  futile  ”  ;  but  (2)  if  it  be  a  cento,  or  patchwork  we  cannot  go 
back  as  far  as  the  real,  the  original  authors,  because  we  possess 
“  a  Pentateuch  containing  versions  of  compilations  from  compilations 
compiled  from  other  compilations  from  authors,  the  very  last  ones  of 
whom  only,  now  long  lost,  were  the  original  authors  ”  (p.  69).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  literary 
critics,  and  even  Klostermann  who  has  compared  the  Pentateuch  to 
a  Gemeinde-Lesebuch  would  hardly  endorse  a  view  stated  in  these 
terms  (p.  67  sq.).  Our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  from  the  fore¬ 
going  whether  Dr.  Reich  is  in  any  way  competent  either  “  to  destroy 
the  spell  of  Higher  Criticism,”  or  even  to  construct  the  right  method 
of  comprehending  the  Bible— as  he  modestly  attempts  (p.  vi),  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  space  to  deal  further  with  a  book  whose  tone  is 
unpleasant,  whose  positive  results  are  inconclusive,  and  whose  chief 
value  lies  in  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  Inquisition  and  upon 
Alien  Immigration.  Whether  the  readers  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review— whatever  be  their  attitude  towards  literary  criticism — would 
consent  to  the  preposterous  insinuation  that  the  “Higher  Criticism  ” 
has  been  influenced  by  anti-semitism  (p.  174  sq.),  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  would  (in  harmony  with  the  “  Higher  Critics  ”  themselves) 
refuse  to  agree  with  the  extraordinary  conclusions  which  Dr.  Reich 
has  reached  regarding  the  antiquity  of  monotheism  in  Arabia  (pp. 
21-25) b 

1  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Reich  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  became  less 
convinced  of  the  evidence  from  the  Masai.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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Whilst  Dr.  Reich  came  to  the  conclusion  that  literary  criticism  was 
bankrupt  “after  having  learnt  more  about  Life  and  Reality  by  means 
of  extensive  travels  and  varied  experience  ” ;  a  Jewish  lawyer  has 
turned  to  the  Biblical  problems  in  order  to  apply  to  them  “the  ordinary 
methods  of  legal  study1,”  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  result.  Like 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  Mr.  Wiener  has  convinced  himself  of  the  futility  and 
baselessness  of  the  literary  criticism,  and,  in  his  way,  is  as  guilty  of  the 
same  faults  as  the  eminent  historian  to  whose  oratory  we  have  referred. 
The  “higher  critics”  do  not  fear  hard  knocks,  but  it  is  impossible  at 
times  to  view  with  patience  the  exaggerated  language,  the  abuse,  and  in¬ 
sinuation  directed  against  the  study  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  canons  of  good  taste.  “  Word-peddling  ”  and  “  date-monger- 
ing”  are  terms  which  Mr.  Wiener  may  apply  to  critical  methods  if  he 
so  delights,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  sincerity  and  honesty 
be  attributed,  also,  to  those  who  use  them.  Mr.  Wiener  regrets  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  “ruthless  intellectual  weapons”  (p.  viii), 
but  he  has  not  used  them.  He  has  presented  an  ex  parte  statement,  he 
has  posed  as  a  lawyer  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  his  client’s  case, 
not  as  an  impartial  judge,  and  his  book  has  all  the  faults  that  specious 
pleading  and  the  desire  to  overthrow  an  opponent’s  case  can  suggest. 

To  say  that  “an  exhaustive  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  evidence  is — - 
unless  unintelligent  word-counting  be  reckoned  such —absolutely 
unknown  ”  is  as  gross  an  error  as  can  be  imagined,  and  is  only  one 
of  many  indications  that  Mr.  Wiener  has  approached  his  subject,  not 
as  an  unprejudiced  judge,  but  as  the  counsel  for  one  side ;  not  as  one 
who  is  willing  to  treat  the  other  party  as  innocent  until  he  be  proved 
otherwise,  but  as  one  who  bolsters  up  a  weak  case  by  unscrupulous 
attack  upon  his  opponent.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  “  word¬ 
counting  ”  and  the  like  would  give  our  author  an  unhappy  impression, 
but  he  should  understand  that  material  of  this  kind  is  not  intended 
for  him,  and  although  it  is  praiseworthy  to  examine  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  works  connected  with  literary  criticism,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point  had  he  carefully  perused  an  introductory 

antiquity  claimed  for  the  African  legends  is  impossible,  and  both  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hollis  (author  of  The  Masai  :  Language  and  Folklore )  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Stegall 
( The  Record ,  Nov.  17,  p.  1078)  agree  that  the  traditions  in  question  are 
“  merely  the  result  of  contact  with  Christian  Missions  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.”  Their  chief  interest,  accordingly,  lies  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  show  how  foreign  material  is  adapted  to  the  environment 
of  the  borrowers. 

1  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Nutt,  1904) ;  cp.  his  article  on 
“The  Jewish  Attitude  towards  the  Higher  Criticism,”  in  The  Churchman , 
December,  1905. 
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handbook  or  two  first.  There  are  many  investigations  which  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate,  and  to  attack 
“word-counting”  is  as  intelligent  as  to  accuse  archaeologists  of 
devoting  all  their  time  to  the  classification  of  pottery  patterns,  and 
to  deny  to  them  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  Mr.  Wiener’s  counter-arguments  I  cannot 
find  that  they  are  of  much  assistance.  On  p.  34  sq.  he  protests 
against  the  interpretation  placed  upon  ’  Exod.  x.  21-23:  that  the 
Israelites  “are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  Egypt  itself.” 
Although  he  has  quoted  this  from  The  Oxford  Hexateuch  and  refers 
to  its  note  on  ch.  vii.  8,  he  has  failed  to  study  that  note  attentively, 
else  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  continues:  “this  latter  view  of 
their  intermingling  with  the  Egyptians  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  iii.  21,  and  their  sequel  xi.  2.” 

Naturally,  it  is  not  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  but  the  judge  who 
would  be  fair-minded  enough  to  ask  the  “  unprejudiced  observer  ”  to 
consider  whether  iii.  21,  xi.  1  sqq.,  do  or  do  not  imply  that  Israel 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptians,  and  whether  other  passages  do 
not  point  to  their  residence  apart  in  Goshen.  Mr.  Wiener’s  “  unpre¬ 
judiced  observer”  can  see  for  himself  whether  Exod.  xii.  13  indicates 
that  they  live  in  such  close  proximity  with  Egyptian  neighbours  that 
they  must  carefully  distinguish  their  own  houses  so  that  Yahweh  may 
pass  over  them.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Wiener  does  not  criticize  the  note  in 
The  Oxford  Hexateuch ,  p.  80,  where  other  instances  of  divergent  views 
are  presented,  and  if  he  chooses  to  single  out  one  example  and  argue 
that  Exod.  x.  21-23  does  refer  to  Israel  in  Goshen,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  other  passages  that  he  must  agree  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
composite  origin  of  the  narratives. 

On  turning  over  the  pages,  one  is  struck  by  his  comment  upon 
Deut.  xxiv.  16.  The  injunction  that  fathers  should  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  &c.,  is  one  over  which,  he  observes,  great 
obscurity  hung  until  the  code  of  Hammurabi  was  discovered,  and  he 
remarks  :  — “  If  such  a  practice  had  ever  obtained  in  Israel,  Moses  and 
the  prophets  would  have  thundered  against  it  in  very  different  terms 
to  these  ”  (p.  114).  He  finds  from  the  Babylonian  code  that  the  verse 
was  actually  aimed  at  a  practice  enforced  by  Babylonian  law  ;  and 
he  believes  that  the  prohibition  was  clearly  intended  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  its  ever  being  introduced  among  the 
Israelites.  But  surely  the  law  is  not  quite  so  obscure  as  he  seems 
to  imagine.  The  idea  of  personal  responsibility  was  one  of  slow 
growth,  and  is  strongly  insisted  upon  even  as  late  as  Ezekiel's  time. 
So,  when  it  is  emphasized  that  Amaziab  did  not  put  to  death  the 
children  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  Kings  xiv.  6),  it  must  be 
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acknowledged  that  in  spite  of  absence  of  direct  allusion  to  the  custom, 
the  practice  must  have  been  familiar.  It  is  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  support  for  the  assumption  that  Deut.  aims  at  the 
Babylonian  law,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  talio  as 
a  general  principle  was  common  to  both  peoples1. 

Mr.  Wiener  does  not  succeed  in  placing  before  his  readers  very 
clearly  his  views  of  Deuteronomy.  On  p.  48  he  protests  in  the  usual 
way  against  “  prophetic  re-formulation,”  “  modification,”  insisting 
that  the  critical  theory  of  the  date  of  the  book  implies  that  writers 
have  been  guilty  of  what  is  probably  the  most  heinous  offence  of 
which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  He  is  of  course  ignorant  of 
oriental  literary  methods,  and,  possibly,  has  never  compared  Chronicles 
or  Jubilees  with  the  earlier  books.  But  elsewhere  it  is  found  that 
“  Deuteronomy  was  intended  for  public  reading  ”  (p.  108) ;  and  that  in 
Deuteronomy  “  we  look  for  .  .  .  new  laws  rendered  nocessary  by  the 
disappearance  of  Moses,  and  such  institutions  as  depended  mainly  or 
wholly  on  public  opinion  ”  (p.  109).  More  striking  is  his  remark  that 
“it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  legal  contents  of  Deuteronomy  are 
determined  by  its  popular  character  and  by  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  time  ”  (ib.).  To  what  “  altered  circumstances  ”  does  Mr.  Wiener 
refer  ?  Of  certain  laws,  he  correctly  observes  that  there  was  not  much 
room  for  them  whilst  Moses  was  at  the  head  of  the  Israelite  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  as  an  example,  he  cites  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
(xvii.  14-20),  adding:  “clearly  there  was  no  room  for  any  other  king 
in  his  lifetime  (pp.  HI  sq.).”  So  far  from  drawing  any  inference  from 
this,  he  at  once  proceeds  “  so,  too,  with  new  law ;  if  any  difficulty 
arose,  it  was  of  course  taken  to  Moses.”  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
he  means  that  subsequent  laws  of  post-Mosaic  origin  were  ascribed 
to  Moses,  in  which  case,  contrast  his  views  upon  “  forgery,”  p.  48,  or 
whether,  simply,  that  the  code  of  Deuteronomy  grew  up  from  an 
original  kernel  as  every  fresh  difficulty  arose.  But  immediately  after 
this  Mr.  Wiener  continues:  “a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  xviii.  15-22  as  to  prophets.  So  long  as  Moses  was  alive,  he 
would  discriminate  between  true  and  false  prophets.”  Upon  what 
grounds  does  he  distinguish  between  Mosaic  and  post-Mosaic  laws, 
and  how  far  has  he  considered  the  inherent  probability  that  this  mass 
of  legislation  (Exod.-Deut.)  was  given  to  a  people  who  had  not  yet 
a  settled  habitation  and  a  home?  Mr.  Weiner  apparently  employs 
some  kind  of  criticism,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the  Old  Testament  critics. 

Mr.  Wiener’s  fundamental  fault  is  his  inability  to  realize  primitive 
conditions  and  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the  Mosaic  code  as 
a  unit  in  its  relation  to  Israelite  history.  His  intemperate  and 

1  See  the  writer’s  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi ,  p.  274,  &c. 
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hasty  judgments  upon  “higher  critics”  are,  notwithstanding  this, 
inexcusable,  and  are  of  a  character  to  prejudice  his  book  as  a  whole. 
The  book  has  merits,  and  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  considering  carefully  the  sociological  aspect,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  insists  upon  viewing  the  laws  from  the  highly  technical  stand¬ 
point  of  modern  jurisprudence.  A  better  acquaintance  with  oriental 
custom  and  an  appreciation  for  ancient  thought  are  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  the  modern  critical  spirit  which  Mr.  Wiener’s  special 
training  fosters.  It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  dedicated  “To 
the  memory  of  all  who  have  lived  or  died  for  the  Torah.”  This 
practically  prevents  criticism.  One  has  the  greatest  respect  for  all 
that  the  sentiment  involves  and  one  is  fully  aware  that  the  author  is 
upholding  the  Torah  in  defence  of  those  who  have  been  martyrs  for 
the  faith.  Similarly,  Dr.  Reich,  by  subtle  ingenuity,  denounces 
literary  criticism  as  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  those  who  desire  to  attack  critical  studies  and  who  desire 
criticism  should  refrain  from  confusing  issues  and  should  elaborate 
with  more  precision  their  own  particular  standpoint  b  It  does  not 
seem  unnecessary  to  remind  such  writers  as  these  of  the  words  which 
were  written  by  Robertson  Smith,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago : 
“  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  reader  should  realize  that 
Biblical  criticism  is  not  the  invention  of  modern  scholars  but  the 
legitimate  interpretation  of  historical  facts1 2.” 

The  advent  into  the  arena  of  Biblical  studies  of  men  from  other 
fields  is  welcome  provided  only  that  they  are  well-equipped,  and 
it  is  with  great  interest  that  we  notice  the  work  of  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar  who  has  published  a  discussion  of  the  “  leading 
cases  ”  in  the  Bible 3.  “  The  Bible,”  writes  Mr.  Amram,  “  may  or  may 

not  have  been  written  in  a  manner  different  from  other  productions 
of  the  human  understanding,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  value  only 
if  studied  by  the  rational  and  critical  method  that  is  applied  to  all 
other  historical  documents  and  records.”  Now,  the  Bible  has  rarely 
been  studied  by  lawyers,  and  whether  or  not  this  be  (as  the  author 
suggests)  because  men  who  love  freedom  in  thought  and  in  expression 
have  revolted  from  the  influence  of  dogmatic  religion,  it  is  a  hopeful 

1  Mr.  Wiener  is  acquainted  with  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  is  aware 
of  its  parallels  with  the  Mosaic  legislation  (p.  115  sq.),  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  he  does  not  indicate  to  what  extent  (if  at  all)  it  bears  upon  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  laws  through 
Moses. 

2  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church ,  first  ed.,  1881,  Preface. 

3  Leading  Cases  in  the  Bible ,  by  D.  W.  Amram,  M.  A.,  LL.B.,  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  (Philadelphia  :  J.  H.  Greenstone.) 
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sign  that  they  should  bring  their  own  special  studies  to  bear 
upon  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  “  In  these  records,”  he 
observes,  “  many  stages  of  civilization  have  left  memorials  of  their 
painful  progress  in  religion,  in  morals  and  in  law,”  and  whilst  an 
appreciation  of  literary  criticism  helps  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  growth  of  this  progress  it  is  essential  that  the  principles  of 
sociology  and  comparative  custom  should  be  enlisted  in  order  that  the 
study  of  the  literary  evidence  and  of  the  culture  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  only  by  a  cordial  and  tolerant  co-operation  that  such 
a  study  can  be  pursued,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  common  understanding  regarding  essential  points.  Mr.  Amram 
utters  a  truism  when  he  says  that  “the  discretion  necessary  for  the 
proper  writing  of  history  can  never  be  realized  ...  by  the  ‘  higher  ’ 
critic,  armed  with  knowledge  of  philology,  but  ignorant  of  economics 
and  law,”  but  upon  what  grounds  does  he  base  his  remark?  Is  it 
that  so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  critics  are  very  properly  Hebraists, 
or  has  he  failed  to  realize  that  philology  and  textual  criticism  must 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  every  attempt  to  interpret  ancient  documents? 

Recommending  to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Introduction 
(pp.  1— 1 8),  as  a  useful  antidote  to  Mr.  Wieners  personal  views, 
we  may  notice  at  random  some  of  the  more  interesting  points  dealt 
with  by  the  legal  critic.  As  regards  the  judge  and  his  court,  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  primitive  representation  of  the  former  in  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  as  contrasted  with  the  highly  developed  picture 
in  Job  i.  sq.  where  the  court  of  Heaven  is  fashioned  like  that 
of  a  king,  and  affords  an  unpleasant  picture  of  the  prosecutor  or 
inquisitor  (Satan)  which  is  scarcely  Jewish.  To  the  popular  mind, 
the  great  judge  is  he  whose  methods  are  direct,  swift  and  striking  as 
in  Solomon’s  judgment  (p.  160).  Despotism  whether  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  chief,  judge  or  king  finds  frequent  illustration,  although  it  is 
remarked  that  even  in  the  case  of  Naboth’s  vineyard  everything  is 
done  according  to  the  strict  form  of  the  law :  popular  tradition  and 
forms  of  procedure  could  not  be  violated  even  by  a  Jezebel  (p.  172). 
As  regards  Solomon’s  treatment  of  Joab,  the  only  legal  justification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  previously  been  guilty 
of  wilful  murder  and  therefore  could  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sanctuary 
(p.  154  sq.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Amram  does  not  concern 
himself  with  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  He  regards  Adonijah 
as  guilty  of  a  fatal  diplomatic  blunder  in  asking  for  Abishag,  recogniz¬ 
ing  quite  correctly  that  the  people  would  have  seen  in  such  a  marriage 
a  confirmation  of  his  claims,  but  is  it  likely  that  one  who  was  con¬ 
versant  with  intrigue  would  so  wilfully  invite  destruction  ?  The 
death  of  Joab  may  find  justification  in  Solomon’s  words,  but  the 
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murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa  was  an  old  offence  and  at  this  stage 
in  Hebrew  custom  it  would  rest  with  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
men  to  exact  vengeance. 

Examples  of  cross-examination  are  discussed  in  the  stories  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  Cain  and  Abel.  Sales  could  be  effected  without 
witnesses  and  the  oath  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  (p.  60) ;  thus,  Esau 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  his  birthright,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  later  date  that  laws  of  general  equity  came  into  existence 
(Lev.  xxv.  14).  In  the  matter  of  Isaac’s  blessing,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  intention  was  not  essential ;  the  formal  act,  however  induced, 
was  binding  and  irrevocable  :  “  The  notion  that  a  formal  act  may  be 
nullified  on  grounds  of  fraud  or  mistake  is  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence.”  In  the  conflict  between  Cain  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  Abel  the  herdsman,  a  great  sociological  truth  is 
recognized :  the  supplanting  of  pastoral  groups  by  agriculturists 
(p.  36) ;  whilst  in  the  sale  of  Esau’s  birthright  we  are  to  see  the  growing 
superiority  of  the  herdsman  over  the  huntsman,  and  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Edomites.  Theft,  as  instanced  in  the  story  of  Laban  and 
Jacob,  had  to  be  proved  by  finding  the  stolen  article  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  and  the  complainant  had  right  of  search  and  free  access 
(p.  81)  \ 

The  same  narrative  illustrates  the  law  of  the  shepherd,  and 
shows  how  much  harder  the  custom  was  than  the  laws  (Exod.  xxii. 
10-13).  Blasphemy  among  primitive  peoples  is  an  offence  for  the 
gods  themselves  to  avenge,  and  in  the  story  of  Achan  the  guilty  one 
is  discovered  by  casting  lots  and  (evidently  an  advance  upon  early 
ideas)  a  confession  is  extorted.  In  Judges  vi  (p.  92  sq.)  Joash 
contends  that  Baal  should  plead  his  own  cause,  although  with  the 
transition  from  primitive  conditions  to  the  feeling  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  citizens  feel  that  an  offence  against  their  god  is  one 
affecting  themselves.  Offences  against  God  and  the  king  are  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  Naboth  and  Ahab  and  in  the  trial  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  importance  laid  upon  precedents. 
As  regards  the  conveyance  of  land,  the  simplicity  of  Gen.  xxiii.  1-20 
stands  in  marked  contrast  with  Jer.  xxxii.  6-15  which  is  clearly 
influenced  by  Babylonian  usage ;  but  primitive  dealings  are  not  in 
themselves  any  criterion  for  the  date  of  the  former,  the  usage  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  is  equally  simple,  and  elementary  forms  of  transacting 
business  (the  clasping  of  hands,  &c.)  persisted  down  to  late  times. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  inalienable  character  of  land 

1  The  latter  statement  finds  an  interesting  illustration  in  Babylonian 
usage  ;  see  the  present  writer’s  Laws  of  Moses,  &c.,  p.  2x8. 
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and  the  topic  is  one  that  appears  to  deserve  fuller  treatment  and 
upon  more  critical  lines  than  those  upon  which  Mr.  Amram  has 
proceeded. 

Finally,  the  position  of  women  is  particularly  instructive.  Eve, 
after  all,  was  merely  an  accessory  in  the  story  of  the  Fall ;  Adam  was 
the  only  law-breaker  and  the  serpent  was  at  the  most  morally 
responsible  (p.  25).  But  Eve’s  punishment  was  excessive  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Amram  finds  in  this  an  indication  of 
the  low  status  of  women.  Their  subordinate  position  is  indicated 
further  in  the  story  of  Laban  and  Jacob,  although  there  it  is  implied 
that  the  daughters  ought  to  share  in  the  father’s  estate.  The  father’s 
authority  over  the  married  daughters  is  especially  noticeable,  as  also 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  father  apparently  had  the  right  of 
taking  the  daughter  from  her  husband.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter,  the  power  of  the  parent  stands  out  clearly  ;  he  had  sole 
authority,  which  in  later  days  as  the  members  of  the  family  acquired 
a  definite  status  was  considerably  curtailed.  The  unique  narrative  of 
Zelophehad’s  daughters  is  an  example  of  “  the  reopening  of  the  case 
upon  the  petition  of  the  defendants.”  The  institution  of  a  fully 
established  court  is  significant,  and  Mr.  Amram  ventures  upon  the 
suggestion  that  some  traditional  right  of  females  to  inherit  may  have 
persisted  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  This  is  interesting,  because  it 
is  very  possible  that  east  of  the  Jordan  there  were  divergent  customs ; 
and,  besides,  the  status  of  women  may  have  varied  in  different 
communities.  The  whole  subject  of  the  family  in  ancient  Israel  is 
of  intense  interest,  and  Mr.  Amram  in  his  instructive  essays  raises 
questions  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  review. 

This  topic  forms  the  motive  of  a  study  by  R.  Louis-Germain  Levy  1 
who  undertakes  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  evidence 
and  recent  literature.  It  is  a  careful  piece  of  work  marked  by 
thoroughness  and  width  of  learning,  and  may  be  recommended 
for  its  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  question.  The  author 
decides  against  totemism  and  ancestral  worship,  and  finds  that  “le 
culte  de  la  puissance  fecondante  et  generatrice  a  joue  un  role  de 
premier  ordre  dans  les  croyances  des  Hebreux  ”  (p.  271).  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  are  no  serious  grounds  in  favour  of  an  original 
matriarchy,  and  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  patri¬ 
archy  from  the  most  remote  period.  Exogamy  and  endogamy  coexist, 
but  M.  Levy  holds  that  the  latter  was  the  more  usual.  The  evolution 
of  the  family  appears  in  the  various  stages  of  blood-revenge,  and — in 
the  author’s  opinion — in  the  steady  improvement  of  the  status  of 
women,  and  the  growth  of  monogamy.  Promiscuity  comes  under  the 

1  La  Famille  dans  VAntiquite  Israelite  (Alcan,  Paris). 
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ban  of  the  law,  and  feelings  of  morality  give  the  impulse  to  the  ever 
increasingly  strict  legislation.  Thus  the  family  in  ancient  Israel 
improves  in  notions  of  right,  equality  and  benevolence,  and  forms 
a  school  of  respect,  purity,  and  reciprocal  devotion  which  unites 
the  respective  members  of  its  generations  (p.  276).  Altogether,  the 
Rabbi  of  Dijon’s  manual  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Hebrew  sociology 
for  the  wealth  of  his  material  and  the  abundance  of  his  resources. 
It  is  admittedly  based  upon  the  results  of  literary  criticism,  for,  as 
the  writer  candidly  admits  : — 

“  On  ne  saurait  se  former  une  idee  exacte  du  developpement  de  la 
civilisation  israelite,  si  Ton  ignore  ou  Ton  meconnait  la  nature, 
l’origine,  la  composition,  l’histoire  des  ecrits  bibliques  qui  con¬ 
stituent  notre  plus  importante  source  d’information  ”  (p.  5). 

It  will  doubtless  be  agreed  that  whatever  may  be  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  literary  criticism,  it  is  rather  significant 
that  those  who  apply  themselves  to  questions  of  scientific  research  in 
Old  Testament  subjects  find  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  the 
standpoint  of  “moderate  criticism.” 

The  question  of  the  family  figures  prominently  in  yet  another 
book,  this  time  only  as  far  as  external  points  of  detail  are  concerned. 
In  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  work  B.  Jacob  1  discusses  the  evidence 
in  the  Pentateuch  regarding  the  arrangement  of  family  and  genea¬ 
logical  lists,  and,  extending  his  field,  investigates  the  chronology,  the 
narratives  of  the  tabernacle,  the  festivals  and  the  sacrifices.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  interesting  book  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal ;  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  Jacob’s  studies  should  be 
read  carefully  and  with  critical  judgment,  and  if  the  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived  stand  the  test  of  time,  he  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  a  piece  of  constructive  work  which  explains  many  intricate 
difficulties.  To  put  it  briefly,  these  studies  are  concerned  with  those 
portions  of  Old  Testament  tradition  which  critical  opinion  regards  as 
unhistorical  and  seeking  to  discover  the  underlying  principles,  they 
aim  at  ascertaining  the  motives  which  influenced  the  tradition,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  the  origin  of  details  which  have  often  been 
treated  as  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  or  as  artificial  invention. 
“Higher”  and  other  critics  have  questioned  the  great  age  of 
Methuselah,  but  few  (if  any)  have  ever  troubled  to  seek  the  origin  of 
the  number  chosen  ;  the  results  of  the  census-taking  in  the  wilderness 
have  been  rejected,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered 
of  the  way  in  which  the  number  of  each  tribe  has  been  reached. 
And  herein  lies  the  value  of  Jacob’s  work,  since  it  is  obvious  that 

1  Der  Pentateuch  :  exegetisch-kritische  Forschungen  (Leipzig  :  Veit  &  Co.). 
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however  unhistorical  a  tradition  may  be,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
it  has  risen,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  explanation  can  be 
associated  with  other  similar  phenomena. 

To  take  one  of  Jacob’s  conclusions.  Many  readers  are  aware  of  the 
extremely  artificial  appearance  of  many  of  the  date-evidences  in 
the  Old  Testament  chronology.  For  example,  it  is  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  also 
480  years  thence  to  the  Return  from  the  Exile.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  Biblical  tradition,  Jacob  finds  that  by  working  back 
480  years  before  the  Exodus  he  reaches  the  time  of  Peleg.  Now,  in 
Peleg’s  days  “the  earth  was  divided”  (Gen.  x.  25).  Is  this  a  mere 
play  upon  the  name  ?  Jacob  prefers  to  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  was  probably  built,  according  to  the  tradition, 
480  years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon.  This  date  would  be  a.  m. 
1974.  Exactly  half  this  number,  or  a.m.  987,  turns  out  to  be  the 
year  of  Enoch’s  translation.  Thus  Jacob  lays  his  finger  upon  a 
definite  chronological  scheme  according  to  which  man’s  first  attempt 
to  reach  the  heavens  (Gen.  xi.  4)  occurred  in  a.m.  1974,  480  years 
later  came  the  institution  of  the  tabernacle,  and  after  another  480 
the  founding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  Adam  died  at  the 
age  of  930 — the  “  thousand  years  ”  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xc.  4)  less  the 
proverbial  70  (ib.  ver.  10),  and  David’s  date  (a.m.  2930)  is  exactly 
2000  years  later.  The  question  then  arises,  when  did  this  scheme 
originate  ?  Here,  the  author  observes  that  of  the  480  years  from 
Solomon  to  the  Return,  50  are  taken  up  with  the  Exile  itself.  In 
agreement  with  this,  50  years  of  the  earlier  period  elapse  between 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  Abraham’s  departure  from 
Haran  ;  the  result  is  no  mere  coincidence.  So  far  from  believing 
that  the  whole  chronology  is  artificial,  Jacob  thinks  that  the  era 
actually  started  with  Solomon’s  temple,  and  that  the  scheme  has 
been  worked  backwards,  with,  of  course,  the  obvious  inference  that 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  becomes  impossible  (p.  127). 

When  he  turns  to  the  form  of  the  genealogies  he  finds  more 
specimens  of  artificial  treatment.  The  enumerations  of  the  tribal 
divisions  according  to  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  patriarchal 
ancestor  are  mere  modelling,  and  Jacob  certainly  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  “  streng  arithmetisch  ”  scheme  upon  which  they  are 
based.  In  view  of  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
discover  some  rational  explanation  of  the  allotment  of  some  of  the 
tribes  to  the  wives  and  of  others  to  the  concubines,  his  conclusion  is 
important.  He  analyses  carefully  all  the  lists  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
notes,  by  the  way,  that  the  seventy  Israelite  clans  (Gen.  xlvi)  begin 
with  TOn  and  end  with  Ci?V  !  The  favourite  numbers  are  12  and 
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70,  whereas  in  the  chronology  1000,  100,  and  30  seem  to  have  been 
in  greatest  demand1.  When  he  comes  to  the  census  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  i-iii,  xxvi),  he  observes  the  same  artificial  principles  at  work 
and  obtains  a  more  consistent  explanation  of  the  numbers  than  that 
recently  put  forth  by  Prof.  Petrie 2.  The  Egyptologist,  after  observing 
that  Sinai  could  probably  have  held  only  some  4,000  to  7,000  people, 
examined  the  traditional  numbers  and  discovered  that  (a)  there  was 
no  exact  thousand,  (b)  no  100,  800,  or  900,  and  ( c )  more  than  half  the 
hundreds  fell  on  400  or  500.  He  then  noticed  that  the  chances 
against  such  a  result  were  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  and  that 
there  was  evidently  some  strong  selective  influence  on  the  hundreds 
apart  from  the  thousands.  Thence  he  concluded  that  the  hundreds 
of  the  census-lists  had  an  independent  origin  apart  from  the  thousands, 
and  that  the  word  for  thousands  had  been  misunderstood,  and  meant 
families ,  so  that  Judah’s  74,600,  for  example,  was  originally  seventy- 
four  families  (amounting  to)  600  persons.  Without  pursuing  Prof. 
Petrie’s  speculations  any  further,  we  may  refer  readers  to  Jacob’s 
argument  that  the  numbers  have  been  reached  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  recur  again  and  again.  They  are  no  mere  isolated 
peculiarity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  methods 
which  he  abundantly  illustrates.  There  is  no  example  of  100,  800,  or 
900  simply  because  when  the  writers  proposed  to  divide  a  given 
number  into  two  they  preferred  neither  to  halve  it  exactly  nor  to 
give  extremes.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  10,  for  example,  their  result 
would  usually  be  6  +  4,  7  +  3;  rarely  8  +  2  or  9  +  1.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  rival  explanations,  neither  of  which 
pay  enough  attention  to  critical  results,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  Jacob,  though  ingenious  is  uncritical,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  force  of  much  of  his  evidence,  has  undoubtedly  attempted 
to  make  his  system  too  comprehensive. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  Jacob  arrives  is  that  the  traditions 
are  unhistorical ;  it  is  not  history  but  pure  arithmetic  which  accounts 
for  the  present  form  of  the  genealogical  and  chronological  details, 
and  he  is  led  to  the  inference  that  the  comparatively  simple  system 
which  he  has  discovered  implies  a  literary  unity  which  would  be 
impossible  were  the  writings  the  work  of  different  authors.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  curious  result :  the  purity  of  the  Massoretic 
text  is  maintained,  historical  criticism  is  shown  to  be  justified,  whilst 
the  literary  criticism  is  held  to  be  baseless.  But  Jacob’s  paradoxical 
deductions  are  not  convincing,  and  one  feels  that  here  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  evidence.  He  points,  for  example,  to  the  varying  use  of 

1  Whence  480  =  3  x  130  +  3  x  30. 

2  The  Expositor ,  Aug.  1905,  pp.  148-152. 
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'l\>'  and  (characteristic,  according  to  “  literary  ”  criticism,  of 

the  Yahwist  and  Priestly  Code  respectively),  and  argues  that  both 
forms  occur  in  narratives  which  are  marked  by  his  system,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  belong  to  different  authors.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Jacob’s  own  explanation  of  the  usage  is  significant,  for  he  finds  that 
is  used  in  the  statistical  genealogies  whereas  is  summary 
and  less  definite.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  collateral  lines, 
whilst  the  former  runs  through  the  principal  line  of  figures  (Adam, 
Seth,  Noah,  &c.),  whose  history  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  (p.  62).  This  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed,  ignores  the 
possibility  that  the  appearance  of  unity  could  be  the  result  of  the 
final  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  (or  rather  Hexateuch),  and  when 
the  evidence  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  becomes  more  probable  that,  although  earlier  writers  occasionally 
were  interested  in  recording  genealogies,  the  fondness  for  statistical 
information  attained  its  height  during  the  exilic  and  the  post-exilic 
period. 

There  is,  further,  another  conclusion  which,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  very  remarkable.  Jacob  believes  that  the  tabernacle  never 
existed  in  the  wilderness  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  described  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  not  a  historically  true  picture  but  an  ideal,  and 
the  aim  of  the  writers  was  not  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  most 
beautiful  sanctuary  that  fancy  could  conceive,  but  to  give  expression 
to  certain  religious  beliefs.  The  earthly  tabernacle  was  only  a  copy 
of  a  heavenly  original  (cp.  Exod.  xxv.  9-40,  xxvi.  30),  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  general  system  which  (according  to  Jacob)  pervades  the 
genealogical  and  chronological  methods,  and  underlies  the  details  of 
cult  and  ritual.  The  “  key  ”  to  the  Pentateuch  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  everything  that  is  on  earth  has  its  prototype  in  heaven. 
The  whole  theory  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  sentence  (p.  404) : 

“  Alles,  was  auf  Erden  geschehen  ist,  besteht  und  getan  werden 
soil,  unterliegt  in  Zahl  und  Mass  sich  auspragenden  Gesetzen, 
die  schliesslich  auf  himmlische  Ordnungen  zuruckgehen.” 

Those  who  have  observed  the  trend  of  biblical  criticism  among 
a  certain  school  of  Old  Testament  critics  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
this  conclusion.  Jacob,  relying  upon  the  Hebrew  tradition  (the  Old 
Testament,  Mishna,  &c.),  has  arrived  at  a  cosmos-theory  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  has  recently  attained  considerable  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  writings  of  Hugo  Winckler.  And  it  is  also  at  least 
curious  that  Clermont-Ganneau,  quite  independently  and  innocently, 
found  himself  obliged  to  suggest  a  cosmological  interpretation  of  an 
obscure  Phoenician  inscription  found  at  Sidon  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  cosmos-theory  in  its  present  form  may  not  be  considered 
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attractive,  but  it  will  be  patent,  I  think,  that  when  three  distinct 
lines  of  evidence  appear  to  converge  in  such  an  unexpected  manner, 
it  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  individual  fleeting  phase  of  criticism, 
but  as  one  that  deserves  more  serious  consideration  h 

Winckler’s  theory2  has  found  several  adherents  in  Germany,  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  is  the  author  of  two  useful  works  on 
the  Babylonian  elements  in  the  Bible  3.  In  the  larger  of  the  two,  the 
author  publishes  a  series  of  studies  on  “das  altorientalische  Weltbild,” 
the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  Cosmologies,  Paradise,  Deluge-myths,  Pre- 
Israelite  Canaan,  &c.,  with  a  number  of  more  or  less  isolated  glosses 
on  passages  upon  which  Assyriology  throws  helpful  light.  As  a  whole, 
it  comes  somewhere  between  Schrader’s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  new  edition  of  that  work  by  Winckler  and 
Zimmern.  Without  the  philological  wealth  of  the  former  and  the 
abundance  of  technical  matter  of  the  latter,  it  is  a  somewhat  popular, 
although  extremely  helpful  production  which  fully  deserves  the  sub¬ 
title  it  bears.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen,  it  is 
judiciously  illustrated,  and  should  strengthen  the  reputation  which 
its  author  already  possesses  in  Assyriology.  He  has  managed  to 
incorporate  a  great  deal  of  really  valuable  material  in  a  concise  form, 
and  many  will  doubtless  find  this  comparatively  small  book  more 
practicable  and  intelligible  than  the  latter  of  the  works  with  which  it 
has  been  compared.  His  slighter  study  on  the  New  Testament  is 
equally  suggestive,  and  is  not  confined  to  that  book  alone.  For  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  he  goes  afield  to  Rabbinical  lore,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  succeeds  in  illustrating,  in  a  most  interesting  way,  the 
development  of  thought  of  the  period.  It  is  a  singularly  notable 
contribution  to  the  New  Testament  age  from  a  particular  point  of 
view,  and  is  suggestive  and  stimulative  throughout.  The  student  of 
comparative  religion  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Jeremias  for  the 
evidence  he  has  collected. 

1  B.  Jacob  observes  in  the  preface  (p.  iv)  :  “  In  dieser  formalen 
Auspragung  wird  man  eine  gewisse  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  ‘  Weltan¬ 
schauung’  erkennen,  die  besonders  H.  Winckler  mit  Nachdruck  fiir 
Babylonien,  alsdann  aber  auch  fur  die  ganze  alte  Welt  in  Anspruch 
nimmt :  die  Anschauung,  dass  alles  Irdische  ein  Abbild  vom  Himmlischen 
ist  und  sein  soli.  Indessen  habe  ich  mir  alle  Vergleichungen  bis  auf 
wenige  Ausblicke  grundsatzlich  versagt,  weil  zunachst  noch  genug  zu  tun 
ist,  erst  einmal  den  Pentateuch  an  sich  selbst  zu  verstehen.” 

2  For  an  account  of  it  in  English,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  article 
“  Sinai  and  Horeb  v  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  IV. 

3  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Licht  des  alten  Orients — Handbuch  zur  biblisch- 
orientaUschen  Alter (umskuncle  (Leipzig,  1904).  Babylonisches  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  (Leipzig,  1905). 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  powerful  tendency  is  at  work 
which  is  lifting  the  study  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  somewhat  narrow 
grooves  in  which  it  has  been  pursued.  The  research  of  the  last  few 
decades  has  shown  that  Palestine  was  no  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  that  its  inhabitants  can  no  longer  occupy  the 
isolated  position  which  they  once  seemed  to  hold.  Excavation  and 
the  monuments  have  revealed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  height 
of  the  civilization  which  at  one  period  or  another  its  neighbours 
reached.  To  understand  our  Bible  aright  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
its  language,  it  is  not  even  enough  to  seek  to  know  its  people ; 
we  must  ascertain  the  influences  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
endeavour  to  calculate  each  stage  of  contemporary  human  develop¬ 
ment.  At  present,  as  every  one  is  aware,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  in  research  among  the  “  tells  ”  of  Palestine,  and  as  the 
years  advance,  this  will  become  increasingly  difficult.  There  is  still 
a  fine  field  for  study  among  the  present  natives,  but  as  their  old-world 
ways  die  out  through  contact  with  modern  life,  the  chance  of 
recovering  a  record  of  their  thought  becomes  less.  But  with  all  this, 
the  literary  records  survive  and  will  neither  diminish  nor  increase, 
and  since  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  letterpress  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  archaeology,  there  is  more  urgent  need  for  the  consistent 
application  of  critical  methods  throughout.  Obviously  a  study  which 
is  concerned  with  the  fruit  of  human  thought  is  intensely  complicated, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  liberal  recognition  of  the  importance  of  kindred 
studies  that  one  may  hope  to  make  advances  in  the  future.  Discon¬ 
certing  though  the  entrance  of  experts  from  other  fields  into  Biblical 
study  may  sometimes  appear,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Bible 
has  other  than  purely  theological  interests  and  appeals  to  others  than 
theologians. 

For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  very  increased 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Assyriological 
point  of  view,  and  although  this  is  not  the  place  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  particular  tendency  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  some  remarks  of  a  purely  provisional  nature  may  perhaps  be 
allowed.  The  question,  it  must  be  noticed,  will  become  ever  more 
critical  as  fresh  points  of  relation  between  Old  Testament  and 
Babylonian  thought  are  admitted.  On  archaeological  grounds,  it 
would  probably  be  considered  that  Babylonian  influence  in  Palestine 
has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  Amarna  Tablets,  &c.,  and, 
if  Jacob’s  theory  were  accepted  in  its  entirety,  it  might  be  maintained 
— also  on  archaeological  grounds— that  literary  criticism  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  and  the  hypothesis  of  post-exilic  literary  activity  overthrown. 
Such  statements  would  have  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution, 
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and,  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
inferences  from  the  evidence  would  need  careful  consideration.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  at  the  present  day  to  make  a  false  application  of 
correct  principles,  to  build  unsound  arguments  upon  perfectly  sound 
facts,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  faults.  There  are  certain  results  of  literary  criticism 
which  no  archaeological  or  monumental  discovery  could  disprove. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  cosmological  theory  that 
at  once  suggests  itself  is  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  Jacob’s  stand¬ 
point,  it  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  development  of  thought  in 
ancient  Israel.  The  belief  that  the  earthly  temple  was  only  a  copy 
of  a  heavenly  one,  as  also  the  entire  system  of  which  this  forms  only 
part,  Jacob  regards  as  early,  whereas  a  consideration  of  his  arguments 
from  the  literary-critical  standpoint  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  whole  is,  in  its  present  form,  post-exilic.  And  if  it  is  admitted 
that  the  cosmos- theory  in  some  form  or  other  influenced  Israel  at  this 
later  period,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  step  thence  to  the  fundamental 
view  that  underlies  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  tendency  of  this  book 
is  to  give  expression  to  the  view  that,  just  as  the  tabernacle  had  its 
heavenly  prototype,  so  “the  various  elements  of  the  law,  which  were 
established  in  the  course  of  tradition,  were  likewise  copies  of  divine 
originals  engraven  on  the  heavenly  tables1.”  It  seems  to  follow,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  critical  consideration  of  the  cosmos-theory  must  take 
into  account  the  subsequent  development  of  Jewish  thought  outside 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  the  general 
trend  of  the  evidence  presupposes  an  early — or  what  appears  more 
natural — a  late  date  for  its  spread  in  Israel.  Further,  the  source  of 
the  system  being  Babylonian,  it  is  obvious  that  apart  from  the  Old 
Testament  evidence  there  is  much  that  must  first  be  assured  from  the 
Assyriological  side,  in  particular  the  dates  of  the  tablets  which  appear 
to  support  the  new  theory.  And,  finally,  one  may  express  one’s  dis¬ 
trust  of  all  comprehensive  systems  which  are  claimed,  or  which,  viewed 
superficially,  appear  to  be  keys  to  the  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Systems  of  historical  interpretation  are  as  fallacious  and 
one-sided  as  systems  of  history-writings,  they  are  exaggerated  and 
obscure  the  broader  issues,  and  have  their  chief  value  in  the  fact  that 
by  viewing  history  in  a  special  light  they  may  succeed  in  elucidating 
a  series  of  hitherto  unintelligible  facts.  Each  “  key  ”  shows  us  one 
way,  often  an  isolated,  impossible  or  unattractive  way  ;  what  is 
wanted  is  the  all-round  view,  in  perspective,  which  takes  in  every¬ 
thing  with  a  due  proportion. 


1  K.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Jubilees ,  p.  xlix. 
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So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  the  object  of  criticism 
is  to  do  for  the  history  of  Israel  what  Lorenzo  Valla,  Glareanus, 
Pouilly,  Niebuhr  and  a  host  of  others  have  done  for  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  By  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of 
historical  research,  such  as  are  elsewhere  employed,  the  aim  must 
be  to  construct  a  “moderate”  platform  upon  which  Biblical 
students  can  meet.  In  so  far  as  this  criticism  has  not  commanded 
unanimous  assent,  the  study  in  its  broader  aspects  is  still  in  the 
pioneering  stage,  and,  quite  apart  from  theological  considerations, 
may  long  continue  in  this  stage,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  field 
and  to  the  many  difficulties  of  the  subject.  For  this  object,  for  the 
attainment  of  truth,  one  cannot  too  much  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  wider  the  horizon  of  the  Biblical  student  the  better  may  he  hope 
to  view  his  subject  in  a  true  perspective,  and  the  more  real  will  be  his 
comprehension  of  the  progress  of  history.  As  Niebuhr  has  well  put 
it:  “history  is,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which  tends  most 
decidedly  to  produce  belief  in  Providence  V’ 

Among  the  pioneer  studies  which  all  students,  whether  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  ancient  history,  or  of  archaeology,  must  follow  with 
keenness,  Assyriology  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and  two  works 
call  for  notice  in  the  present  article.  The  reproach  has  sometimes 
been  made  that  the  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  given 
sufficient  heed  to  Assyriological  claims,  and,  if  the  accusation  be  true, 
it  can  be  answered.  For  Assyriology  has  only  recently  “  come  of 
age,”  and  critics  accustomed  to  subject  their  evidence  to  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny  have  had  good  reason  for  regarding  some  of  its 
results  in  the  past  with  caution.  Much  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
hasty  publication  of  evidence  interesting  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
even  more  mischief  has  been  caused  by  the  unscientific  use  of  its 
results,  by  illegitimate  inferences  and  by  uncritical  arguments.  To 
this  the  present  writer  hopes  to  return  elsewhere.  But  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  mark  the  really  sound  progress  which  is  now  being  made  in  the 
study  as  a  whole,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  there  may  be  found 
Jewish  students  willing  to  enter  a  field  of  research  which  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  those  trained  in  Talmudic  studies 1  2. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  refer  to  Prof.  Jensen’s  comprehensive  volume 
on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  myths  and  epics  which  appeared  in 

1  The  citation  is  taken  from  Prof.  Flint’s  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History ,  p.  226. 

2  Hermann  Pick,  Assyrisches  unci  Tahnudisches  (Berlin,  1903)  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  upon  a  much  neglected  field.  Cp.  F.  Perles, 
“Babylonian  and  Talmudic  Glosses,”  Orient.  Lit.-Zeit.,  Aug.  andSept.,  1905. 
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Schrader’s  Library  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions1.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  publication,  and  a  second  volume,  on  the  religious 
texts,  is  eagerly  awaited  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Assyriologist.  It 
forms  the  most  characteristic  and  notable  contribution  in  Schrader’s 
ever  invaluable  series,  and  by  its  painstaking  accuracy  and  brilliancy 
of  method  has  been  an  immense  boon  to  linguistic  research  in  this 
particular  field.  The  “  Assyrian  Library  ”  itself,  like  its  editor’s 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament ,  has  had  a  very  great 
share  in  increasing  the  intelligent  interest  awakened  by  the  more 
sensational  episodes,  e.  g.  the  discovery  of  a  Deluge-legend  or  a 
Creation-myth,  and  by  printing  the  text  in  transliteration  by  the  side 
of  the  translation  made  it  possible  for  Semitic  students  to  obtain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  newly  recovered  language.  The  his¬ 
torical,  legal,  and  commercial  inscriptions  which  appear  in  the  first 
five  volumes  have  their  own  value,  although  the  general  progress 
in  Assyriology  has  already  made  it  necessary  to  treat  their  translation 
with  some  circumspection.  The  present  volume  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  all,  since  it  brings  us  more  closely  to  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  contains  nearly  600  pages,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
288  are  taken  up  with  critical  notes  upon  the  texts.  The  latter 
comprise  such  well-known  myths  as  the  Creation-myths,  the  Gilgames 
(Nimrod)  epic,  the  descent  of  Istar  into  Hades,  the  story  of  Adapa 
and  the  south  wind,  and  the  Etana  myths  ;  among  those  which  are 
perhaps  less  familiar  are  the  myths  of  Zu,  and  of  Nergal  and  Ereskigal. 
The  bearing  of  some  of  these  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  already 
known  to  most  readers ;  the  suggestions  that  the  wise  Ethan  is  identical 
with  Etana,  or  that  the  story  of  Job  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
Babylonian  hero  Ea-bani,  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  the  stimulus 
to  Biblical  study  which  this  class  of  literature  has  afforded.  As 
specimens  of  ancient  Babylonian  lore  they  necessarily  interest  a  wider 
circle  of  students,  and  one  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Jensen  for  the  new 
translation  backed  up  as  it  is  by  an  exceptionally  complete  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  notes  are  exceptionally  elaborate  and  form  a  philological  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  text.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  for  Aramaic  or 
Hebrew,  and  not  a  few  are  of  more  general  interest,  e„g.  geographical 
(p.  382  sq.),  archaeological  (pp.  372  sq.,  400  sq.),  &c.  Among  the  more 
suggestive  are  Prof.  Jensen’s  notes  on  the  contents  and  aim  of  the 
Gilgames  epic,  wherein  he  compares  the  journey  of  the  Babylonian 
with  the  travels  of  Odysseus.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  “  host  of  Anu  ”  (a  star)  and  the  Hebrew  title 

1  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  vi.  I.  “  Assyriscli-babylonische  Mytlien 
und  Epen  ”  (Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin). 
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TT1X3V  iTliT ;  the  stars,  according  to  old  Hebrew  belief,  were  warriors 
(p.  431).  In  another  place  he  throws  light  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  (p.  441  sq.,  see  p.  573).  Again,  he  brings  into  association 
with  Babylonia  the  connexion  between  the  Salntu  and  the  Sibyl 
2afxf3r]6r],  which  Zimmern  had  already  noticed  \  Apropos  of  the 
Babylonian  ark,  he  draws  attention  to  the  tablet  discussed  by 
Mr.  Johns  (Assyrian  Deeds ,  II,  no.  777),  wherein  are  given  its 
measurements  and  the  names  of  the  animals  which  Ut(=  Om?)- 
naphistim  took  in  with  him  (pp.  487,  491  sq.).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  many  valuable  details  hidden  in  these  learned 
notes— a  full  index  is  earnestly  required— is  the  suggested  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Abdi-kheba  with  ‘liTHiy  (p-578).  That  a  fifteenth- 
century  king  of  Jerusalem,  with  whom  the  Amarna  Tablets  have 
made  us  so  familiar,  should  have  borne  a  name  which  pointed  him 
out  as  the  “  servant  of  Yahweh  ”  is  extremely  novel.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  W.  M.  Muller  would  recognize  in  Ba-ti-ya  (List  of 
Thotmes  III,  no.  97)  a  “  house  of  Yah[weli],”  and  one  may  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  Divine  name  would  have  been  thus  varyingly 
rendered.  Abi-milkhi  of  Tyre,  in  one  of  the  Amarna  letters,  writes 
“  if  my  lord,  the  king,  says  to  me  ‘  Be  ( Jcu-na ,  i.  e.  pD)  at  the  disposal 
of  my  deputy,’  the  servant  says  to  his  lord  ‘  I  will  ’  (ia-a-ia-ia,  i.  e. 
!YnN).”  One  would  imagine  from  this  that  a  more  obvious  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  Yahweh  than  Jchiba  could  have  been  found  by  the  scribe 1  2. 

Prof.  Jensen’s  work  incorporates  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  which  he  translates,  and  he  has 
expressed  himself  throughout  with  caution  and  reserve.  By  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  fresh  texts  there  is  always  the  hope  in 
Assyriology,  more  than  in  most  studies,  that  the  future  may  dispel 
the  obscurities  of  the  present,  and  scarcely  a  month  passes  that  does 
not  see  the  record  of  some  fresh  advance.  The  linguistic  problems 
must  still  continue  to  occupy  the  premier  place,  although  fortunately 
there  are  many  important  texts  where  the  practical  unanimity  of  the 
Assyriologists  is  a  guarantee  that  they  can  safely  be  used  for  religion, 
history,  and  sociology.  Of  the  utility  of  special  monographs,  the 
Leipziger  Semitische  Studien  afford  excellent  examples.  J.  Hunger’s 
discussion  of  Babylonian  hydromancy  and  S.  Daiches’  Old  Babylonian 

1  Jensen,  p.  470  ;  this  is  associated  with  the  parallels  between  the  epic 
and  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  ;  cp.  pp.  507,  576,  579. 

2  Prof.  Sayce  has  argued  that  khiba  is  the  “Hittite”  deity,  and  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  khiba  was  the  “Hittite”  way  of  spelling 
mrp.  A  glance  at  the  character  of  the  Canaanite  glosses  (nos.  179-181), 
however,  makes  this  extremely  unlikely  ;  where  necessary  the  scribe 
could  reproduce  “  Canaanitisms  ”  with  comparative  faithfulness. 
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legal  documents  of  the  Hammurabi  dynasty  are  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  each  in  its  special  department,  and  the  latter  in  particular  has 
brought  welcome  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  Ham¬ 
murabi’s  now  famous  code  of  laws.  Josef  Bollenriicher’s  Gebete  unci 
Hymnen  an  Nergal  exemplifies  the  type  of  study  invaluable  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Babylonian  religion,  and  since  Nergal  was  associated 
with  Kuthah,  whose  inhabitants  Sargon  settled  in  Samaria  (722  b.  c.), 
the  pamphlet  is  far  from  being  without  Old  Testament  interest. 
The  inscriptions  reveal  the  god’s  numerous  and  diverse  attributes  : 
he  is  the  god  of  the  burning  sun  and  fever,  the  ruler  of  Sheol,  patron 
of  the  battle  and  the  chase,  Mars  was  sacred  to  him,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  he  incorporated  the  Moon  and  the  Zodiacal  Twins.  His 
association  with  the  under-world  is  regarded  as  having  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  near  Kuthah  was  the  necropolis  of  Babylonia1. 
The  hymns  which  are  brought  together  and  elucidated  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  god  and  raise  several  interesting  mythological 
problems,  and  needless  to  say,  immediately  myths  or  any  other 
product  of  human  thought  come  into  consideration  the  study  of 
comparative  custom  claims  a  hearing. 

We  approach  a  comprehensive  subject,  one,  however,  with  which 
the  Old  Testament  student  must  be  in  touch.  One  cannot  neglect  the 
evidence  of  anthropology,  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  cults, 
myths,  and  ritual  of  the  human  race  which  frequently  illustrate  or 
even  explain  obscure  allusions  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  comparative 
method  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  explanation  of  the  rise  or 
the  progress  of  forms  of  thought,  and  if  due  care  be  exercised  it  is 
legitimate  to  associate  for  this  purpose  the  most  widely  severed 
races.  The  parallels  or  analogies  which  frequently  prove  so  helpful 
are  far  from  being  necessarily  due  to  a  relationship  or  connexion  in 
historical  or  prehistoric  times,  but  arise  from  the  identity  in  the 
mental  construction  in  the  individual.  One  is  forced  to  recognize 
that  the  human  mind,  like  the  external  world,  is  in  subjection  to 
inflexible  laws,  and  continued  research  has  shown  that  there  is 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  structural  development  of  precisely  those 
phenomena  which  man  imagines  himself  most  easily  able  to  control. 
It  has  been  forcibly  stated,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  observation,  “we 
do  not  think,  thinking  merely  goes  on  within  us.” 

But  this  is  a  study  where  similar  conditions  may  give  birth  to 
different  results,  and  where  similar  features  can  arise  from  dissimilar 
causes  ;  the  phenomena  are  complex,  and  speculative  generalization 
seems  premature.  When  handled  with  caution  the  evidence  may 

1  That  later  views  identified  him  with  the  cock  ( Sanhed.,  63  b )  is  in 
agreement  with  Nergal’s  solar  and  chthonic  character. 
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enable  us  to  arrange  facts  in  their  proper  order,  they  can  scarcely 
under  any  circumstance  be  used  as  “  keys  ”  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  student  of  the  Old  Testament  is  aware  of  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  folklore,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  present  it  does 
not  seem  justifiable  to  assume  that  extent  of  mythic  element  in  the 
ancient  literature  which  has  commended  itself  to  some  writers.  One 
may  readily  believe  that  the  ancient  Oriental  unconsciously  employed 
the  language  of  myth,  and  that  the  stories  of  his  heroes  were 
wrapped  in  a  clothing  of  legendary  origin,  but  to  attempt  to  sever 
genuine  history  from  romance  by  the  aid  of  folklore  is  a  task  of  great 
delicacy,  taking  into  account  the  comparatively  meagre  amount  of 
our  literary  evidence  and  the  primitive  methods  of  Oriental  writers. 

We  can  heartily  commend  to  those  who  would  know  something  of 
the  newer  school  of  anthropological  research  and  of  its  utility  in 
Oriental  study,  M.  Salomon  Reinach’s  Cultes,  Mytkes  et  Religions l. 
Every  page  is  marked  by  his  versatility ;  he  is  always  stimulating 
even  when  least  convincing,  and  his  vivacity  charms  even  when  his 
arguments  fail  to  appeal.  He  passes  easily  from  discussions  of 
totemism  and  exogamy  to  the  domestication  of  animals,  from  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  to  “  pieds  pudiques  ”  ;  from  Druidism  to  the 
prohibition  of  incest,  and  from  ritual  flagellation  back  to  the  Druids  ; 
Gallic  gods,  old  Celtic  paganism,  prayers  for  the  dead,  Samuel  Zarza, 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  and  a  medley  of  other  subjects  illustrate  the 
wide  field  upon  which  he  is  at  home,  and  the  diverse  topics  upon 
which  his  graceful  pen  sheds  light.  Nearly  all  the  five-and-thirty 
essays  have  appeared  elsewhere  as  reviews  or  articles  ;  several  are 
lectures  :  one,  on  Taroos  Trigaranus,  is  new.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
a  selection  where  the  whole  is  readable,  it  is  a  book  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  dip  into  from  time  to  time,  and  one  will  look  forward 
to  the  other  volumes  which  are  promised.  In  “  Observations  on  the 
Taboo,’5  M.  Reinach  pithily  sums  up  its  essential  characteristics : 
it  is  a  prohibition  for  which  no  reason  is  given ;  the  punishment 
which  is  called  down  is  not  an  obvious  one  ;  and  it  is  a  sacred  and 
not  a  human  being  who  is  affected  by  the  infraction  of  the  law. 
M.  Reinach  observes  that  the  ark  was  essentially  a  “  Taboo  ”  of  the 
old  Hebrews  (pp.  3  sq.).  There  is  much  in  this  volume  on  totemism  and 
one  is  glad  to  see  reprinted  the  code  of  totemism  ( Revue  Scientifiqne, 
Oct.  1900)  to  which  reference  has  been  made  previously  in  these 
pages  2.  Apropos  of  this  topic,  we  may  note  his  enunciation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  primitive  and  savage  races  present 
a  living  picture  of  what  the  ancestors  of  civilized  races  may  have 
been  at  some  prehistoric  period,  and  that  we  may  find  among  the 


1  Leroux,  Paris. 


2  J.  Q.  R 1902,  April,  p.  445. 
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more  advanced  peoples  the  survival  of  some  primitive  usage  or  idea 
which,  in  a  more  complete  form,  and  in  its  proper  environment,  still 
exists  in  less  frequented  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  the  “  Domestication  of  Animals,”  reference  must  certainly 
be  made  to  his  remarks  upon  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
primitive  man  and  his  relations  with  the  animal  world  (p.  86  sq.). 
The  Hebrew  historians  had  their  own  ideas  of  the  evolution  of 
civilization,  and,  so  far,  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  Hebrew  belief ;  but  no  one  at  the  present  day  can  maintain 
that  these  are  accurate  accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  science  with  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  have  been  unsound.  M.  Reinach  parentheti¬ 
cally  observes  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  our  own  day 
Biblical  authority — which  it  was  dangerous  to  contest— turned  aside 
scholars  from  the  studies  which  concern  the  origin  of  civilization  : 
that  it  also  hindered  freer  study  of  the  Bible  itself  needs  no  telling, 
those  who  have  read  carefully  any  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
are  aware  of  the  slow  and  painful  steps  by  which  modern  research  in 
the  study  of  the  past  has  been  built  up.  Finally,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  “  Theory  of  Sacrifice,”  M.  Reinach  criticizes  two  prevailing  views, 
the  one  that  it  is  a  gift-sacrifice,  the  other  that  it  is  an  obscure 
mystic  ceremony  by  means  of  which  the  worshipper  entered  into 
communion  with  his  god.  The  latter,  the  view  of  Robertson  Smith, 
is  the  one  he  upholds  (pp.  97-104),  and  he  considers  that  the  evidence 
from  the  Aruntas  of  South  Australia 1,  has  led  to  too  hasty  a  reaction 
among  anthropologists  against  the  totem-theory  of  sacrifice.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Robertson  Smith,  and  appropriately,  for  M.  Reinach  has  been 
practically  the  only  exponent  in  France  of  the  work  of  one  whose 
studies  both  in  Old  Testament  criticism  and  in  Semitic  sociology 
and  religion  were  a  unique  combination  of  Oriental  scholarship  and 
anthropological  skill. 

S.  A.  Cook. 

1  Dr.  Frazer’s  remarks  in  J.  Q.  R.,  1902,  pp.  439  sq.  should  be  noticed. 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  EDITION  OF  GESENIUS-BUHL’S 

DICTIONARY. 

Gesenius :  Hebr.  und  aram.  Hand  wort  erbuch  uber  das  Alte  Testament , 
in  Verbindung  mifc  H.  Zimmern,  bearbeitet  von  Fr.  Buhl. 
14.  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1905  (F.  C.  W.  Vogel). 

The  new  edition  of  Gesenius’s  dictionary 1  before  us  represents  a 
further  substantial  advance  upon  all  its  predecessors.  Besides  turn¬ 
ing  to  account  the  enormous  lexical  and  exegetic  literature  of  a 
specialist  character  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years,  the  editor  has 
also  subjected  the  entire  material  to  a  thorough  revision.  The  new 
additions  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew 
fragments  of  Sirach,  a  treatment  of  all  articles  touching  on  Egyptian 
by  W.  Max  Muller,  as  well  as  a  separate  though  very  small  list  of 
words  first  found  by  conjecture2.  The  Assyriological  material  was 
revised  and  supplemented  by  Zimmern.  Despite  the  increase  in 
contents,  the  work  has  been  reduced  by  about  six  sheets  in  size, 
by  a  device  of  the  printer’s  art.  The  work  has  thus  gained  in  dis¬ 
tinctness,  as  all  philological  comparisons  and  literary  references  are 
made  to  stand  out  clear  by  the  use  of  smaller  type. 

A  perusal  of  the  dictionary  enables  the  writer  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  corrections  or  additions:  82a  “in 2=priifen  (test),  also  Sir.  xxxvii. 
28,  see  O.L.Z.,  V,  494. —  115  b  KQJ,  also  Neo-Heb.  as  verb  and  in  deriva¬ 
tives  (Levy,  I,  298  a). — 187  a,  1.  5  from  below,  R.E.J.,  XIV,  152, 
read  157. — 214a,  1.  14  hemetu  read  himetu. — 400a,  1.  21  HCnp 
read  rnpD. — 476b,  1.  27  P2K”  read  p2fe*  and  .12^  read  mb'.— 

491b,  1.  17  from  below  "JT*  '“inD  read  D3. — 511b  PV,  in 

Neo-Heb.  an  expression  in  marriage  law,  to  prevent  a  woman  from 
getting  married  again. —  558  a,  1.  17  from  below  Drn  read  Drn. 
— 697b,  s.  v.  |D“I  II,  the  source  is  missing  (Gen.  x.  12). — 737  b 
according  to  Peiser  a  loan-word  from  Babylonian,  §a  ekalli.—j 48b, 
1.  10  from  below  rnnp'  read  rl’inp'. — 795  b,  1.  13  DJV^Dri  read  Luzzatto 
Div  —  906  a,  1.  15  ts'pn  11,  read  npn. 

The  following  lexical3  and  critical  remarks  are  offered  as  a  small 
contribution  to  a  future  edition. 

1  Cf.  notice  of  thirteenth  edition,  J.  Q.  R.,  XI,  688-90. 

2  In  the  list  is  missing,  e.  g.,  the  verb  nnu?,  which  is  quoted  719b,  1.  12 
from  below  (on  Isa.  ix.  16). 

3  Cf.  also  my  u  Babylonisch-biblische  Glossei),’’  just  published  in 
O.L.Z.  (VIII,  125-9,  1 79-83.  Also  separately),  to  which  the  above  may 
partly  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
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I.  Lexical  Remarks. 

Ezek.  xxv.  7  mb  Trina  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
mistake  in  writing  for  nb  ,  but  a  learned  scribe  of  a  later  period  may, 
with  a  thought  of  the  Persian  bagha,  “  share  ”  (which  is  also  found  in 
32TIS),  have  altered  «b  into  yib. 

Ezek.  xx.  37  nnoEi  nanx  Tixnrri  patyn  nnn  osnx  'n-nym 
man.  The  word  rVH2  is  difficult  here  to  understand;  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  parallelism,  is  missing  in  LXX,  and  is  deleted  by 
Cornill.  But  how  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word  just  in  this  passage 
of  the  text  to  be  explained  ?  I  consider  it  to  be  a  later  explanatory 
Babylonian  gloss =birttu,  “  fetter,”1  on  HIDE),  which  should  therefore 
be  read  rnpto,  a  reading  that  actually  gives  good  sense  and  suits  the 
parallelism.  On  the  expression  mDEQ  N'3n  cf.  (Ps.  cv.  18)  HX2  j?H2 
In  any  case  the  article  in  JVBin  remains  surprising,  though 
it  could  have  been  added  later,  after  the  gloss  had  intruded  into  the 
text. 

W 

In  the  obscure  passage,  Job  xxxvi.  27  D'E  'EE3  yii'  ’3,  y"13  seems 
like  the  Arabic  to  have  the  meaning  “to  sip,  suck  in.”  The 

sense  is  :  God  sucks  in  the  water-drops  and  then  gives  them  forth 
purified  (lpp)  in  the  form  of  rain. 


I  think  I  can  prove  the  existence  of  a  word  hitherto  overlooked, 
tjb'n  “  failure  of  speech,”  d^acrta,  in  Job  xxxvii.  19.  Whilst  7]£TJ 
“darkness”  is  altogether  unsuitable  here,  the  verse  at  once  becomes 
clear  when  we  read  Tjp'h  (from  7)^1^  as  in  Isa.lviii.  1  “jsynn  jnJ2  X“lp) 

“We  could  not  speak,  as  speech  failed  us.’;  Cf.  vii.  11  '2  *]^nX  X^ ; 
xvi.  5  TlSty  .  Another  expression  for  failure  of  speech 

occurs  Job  xxxii.  15  DvE  DUE  IpTiyn. 

nsS' 

The  word  “tetter”  has  no  derivation  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
the  kindred  languages.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  derived  from  nzb  “  to  clasp 
round,”  and  should  then  be  vocalized  (like  inj?')  or  IVisjv  (like 
Elp^,  TiEn’1).  This  is  how  the  ancients  seem  to  have  under¬ 

stood  the  word,  too,  as  the  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba  explains  ns^i 

1  Cf.  O.L.Z.,  VIII,  129,  where  I  explain  'yrob  (Ezek.  xvi.  4)  as  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  gloss  (from  mata'u—  “to  rub  in ”)  on  nrrarr  *0  nbnm. 
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(iii.  8)  by  JVUrD  inDE)^.  The  Massoretic  vocalization  is  probably 
given  only  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  neighbouring  in 
Lev.  xxii.  22. 

DyD  is  almost  completely  missing  in  the  dialects1.  One  does  not 
go  wrong  when  one  compares  it  with  the  Assyrian  root  of  similar 
meaning,  mcitu,  which  would  therefore  be  yDD.  With  regard  to  the 
metathesis  cf.  '"W/or  nyiT  (also  with  y). 

tfnbn 

The  expositors  have  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  word  N’HEfl ,  Isa.  xi. 
6,  spoils  the  parallelism,  and  that  a  verb  should  rather  be  expected  in 
its  place.  Marti  reads  D'jn,  Duhm  I  propose,  without  altering 

any  root-letter,  the  reading  :  “  Calf  and  young  lion  shall  he  fed  to¬ 
gether”2.  In  Neo-Heb.W'lftri  is  especially  used  for  the  feeding  of  calves3. 
LXX  d/x a  (3o(TKr)6>]<TovTcu  probably  still  had  the  light  reading,  but  no 
longer  understood  the  rare  word,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  text, 
translated  by  “  pasturing.”  Only  later  did  a  diaskenast,  by  examining 
the  original,  render  the  supposed  untranslated  N’HDl  by  ravpos,  but 
inserted  it  in  the  wrong  place  ( before  instead  of  after  Kal  AeW). 
The  origin  of  the  error  N'HDI  for  IN'ID'1  is  explained  most  naturally, 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  vocalic  endings  were  often  not 
written  at  all,  so  that  SOD'  could  easily  be  read  NIDI. 

W-P  =to  acquire 

Ex.  xii.  21  inpl  WP,  the  verb  seems  as  in  Neo-Heb.  to 
have  the  meaning  of  “  to  acquire,”  which  has  so  far  been  known  in 
the  Old  Testament  only  in  TJ^Tp,  Job  xxviii.  18,  and  perhaps  also 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  20. 

*V33p  “fin”  is  perhaps  identical  with  Is 3D  “sapphire.”  The 
designation  would  then  rest  on  a  correct  observation  of  the  fish  found 
under  water.  As  “TQp  (according  to  Lagarde,  Ges.  Abh.,  72)  is  the 
Indian  $anipriya,  then  the  3  in  would  also  be  explained, which 

is  also  preserved  in  the  Rabbinical  “  Sapphir.” 

T  - 

Jer.  xxxvi.  23  "lym  is  striking  inasmuch  as  ^yn  occurs  every¬ 

where  only  as  “  razor,”  whilst  the  penknife  is  not  mentioned  at  all 

1  Jew.  Aram,  tsvtdn  “to  diminish  ”  is  only  a  Hebraism. 

2  Cf.  v.  7  pn  ton’  iprj  rm*n. 

8  Mishna  Sabbath,  24,  3  n«  cnno  That  ones  here  is  only 

inaccurate  orthography  for  o,»no’a  is  shown  by  the  variant  D’YDNO.  The 
Assyr.  Sumru  also  means  “to  make  fat.” 

YOL.  XVIII.  C  C 
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in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  I  conjecture  that  1SDH  should  be  read  : 
“with  the  razor  of  the  barber”  There  is  a  perfect  parallel  to  the 
expression  “iSDn  iyn  in  Ezek.  v.  i  D'llWin  “iyn .  From  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  borrowed  both  the  Aramaic  1SD1  as  well  as  the  Assyrian 
it  seems  to  follow  that  they  had  no  Hebrew  word  for  “barber.” 


PD 

The  architectural  expression  (i  Ki.  vii.  30),  which  occurs 

only  once,  and  is  also  found  in  Aramaic,  is  probably  a  loan-word  from 
herinnu  “pillar”  (Delitzsch,  Handworterb.,  691  a). 

nnt?  11 

Besides  Trip  “secrecy  ”  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  second  word 
THD,  entirely  different  etymologically,  which  means  “cleft,”  and 
belongs  to  Arab.  :  Cant.  ii.  14  iTnicn  TDD2  parallel  to  'Urn 
y^DH,  and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxv.  20.  The  D  for  the  expected  which 
is  still  found  in  the  verb  "insy,  1  Sam.  vt  9,  may  be  based  on  a  popular 
etymological  assimilation  to  the  root  PDD,and  is  also  found  in  Neo- 
Hebrew,  where  PHD  means  “  to  destroy,”  and  figuratively  “to  refute.” 

TJ?  (as  a  musical  expression) 

In  a  number  of  passages  Tj)  seems  to  be  an  expression  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  singing  or  music  :  in  the  first  place,  in  Ty  ^32  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
21).  I  conjecture  the  same  expression  to  have  a  like  meaning  in 
Ty  ^33  T3"I3D  nvri  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  for  which  LXX  has  iv  opya vois 
f)p[xo(rix€voL<s,  and  in  the  evidently  corrupt  passage  D11  Tty  31  ty  i>33 
"Ul  niT331  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  vi.  5)  we 
have  instead  0^113  ')iV  ^32 ,  which  also  indirectly  supports  my 
assumption,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thereby  proved,  that  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  must  have  stood  here,  just  as  LXX  (but  here,  not 
in  the  passage  of  Chronicles)  has  iv  opyavoLS  rjp/Aoo-pLtvois.  In  the 
thrice  occurring  IT  HTOTI  "’Ty,  the  word  Ty  clearly  has  a  musical  deno¬ 
tation,  probably  also  in  ty  13T1  (Ps.  lxviii.  35),  which  stands  parallel 
to  ITty  and  1T0T,  and  which  has  an  analogy  in  ^1p  |nJ  as  in  *jn  |nj 
(Ps.  lxxxi.  3)  and  iTO'y^  (Sir.  xlv.  g)2.  Perhaps  also  in  Ps.  cv.  4 
(  =  1  Chr.  xvi.  1 1)  we  should  read  Ifyi  for  iiyi  “  sing  aloud.”  The  LXX 
also  conceives  Ity  here  as  an  imperative.  Finally,  in  Ps.  lix.  18  also, 

1  Used  also  in  the  Mishna  (Sabbath,  i.  2,  &c.). 

2  The  usual  explanation  hitherto  given,  “  Give  strength  unto  the  Lord,” 
i.  e.  acknowledge  his  strength,  is  very  problematical,  because  w  fro  is 
otherwise  only  found  with  the  meaning  “  to  bestow  strength”  (as  in  the 
following  verse,  cy'}  moiym  iy  fro  urn). 
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mtDTtf  'TV,  there  seems  to  be  the  musical  signification  of  the 
word,  which,  however,  the  ancients  no  longer  understood,  as  is  shown 
by  v.  10,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  improvement  on  our  passage. 
In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  )V  is  quite  generally  used 

of  a  great  sound,  e.  g.,  Ps.  lxviii.  34,  ?y  i’lp  of  thunder. 

= nerve 

I  should  like  to  explain  Job  ix.  28  TD¥y  THS'1  according  to  the 
Neo-Hebwic  2¥y  “nerve”:  “  I  shudder  in  every  nerve.”  On  the  con¬ 
struction  cf.  Jer.  v.  19,  where  TD  and  mT'p  are  to  be  explained  with 
LXX  as  accusatives. 

yr\v 

According  to  many  expositors  for  “p“iy2  (Lev.  viii.  1 5  fF.,  &c.)  we 
should  read  7]IHy2  (reduplicated  form  of  *py).  A  parallel  formation 
would  be  the  Babylonian  alkaktu  (from  #?«&««)  =  “  heroic  journey.” 

:  ins1?* 

The  vocalization  of  the  proper  name  is  quite  unintelligible. 

After  Noldeke’s  explanation  ( Untersuchangen ,  89  Anm.)  of  the  name 
as  theophor  (=*ins  ^?¥)?  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  vowel-change 
with  a  purpose,  as  in  nirp,  'iJTUp1,  especially  as  we  have  here  the  same 
vowel-sequence  ( e-o-a ). 

rbw 

In  Dan.  iii.  29,  for  ketib  we  should  probably  read  abuse, 
slander ,  like  the  Syriac  Jljao  with  many  derivatives  (also  Targ. 
Job  xxvii.  23  MS.  and  Targ.  Prov.  passim).  Also  in  Dan.  vii.  25 
seems  to  have  stood  for  ,  which  very  well  suits  the  parallel 
passage :  bba'  why  p^oi. 

rrnD'n 

The  twice  occurring  ftyy  rVHETl  (Joel  iii.  3,  Cant.  iii.  6)  is  generally 
derived  from  But  the  vocalization  is  inexplicable.  I  assign 

it  (as  a  loan-word)  to  a  derivative  from  Babyl.  amdru,  “  to  look  ” 
( bit  tamarti  =  “  observatory  ”),  so  that  it  really  means  “  signal,” 
which  would  suit  Joel  iii.  3  very  well.  Thus  the  word  belongs  to 
CTHDri  “finger-post”  (Jer.  xxxi.  21),  which  Barth  (Z.A.,  III,  60)  has 
already  rightly  assigned  to  amdru.  The  Neo-Heb.  “  to  ascend 
straight  ”  (of  smoke  or  light)  would  then  be  a  denominative  from 
nno'n  (not  from  "IDfi). 

1  See  my  remark,  O.L.Z.,  1905,  129, 

C  C  2 
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moinn  =  Tiamat 

To  the  numerous  passages  already  collected  by  Gunkel  and  Zim- 
mern l,  in  which  Dinn  =  Tiamat,  I  should  also  like  to  add  Ps.  cxlviii.  7 
ntoinn  ^31  D^n.  Beside  the  word  DlJOinn  cannot  well  have 

the  meaning  of  “floods,”  “depths”:  more  likely  “sea-monsters” 
must  be  meant.  Even  if  in  the  Babylonian  Tiamcit  is  only  a  nomen 
ptvprium  and  denotes  the  one  primitive  monster,  yet  the  word  after 
being  borrowed  in  Hebrew  can  have  become  an  appellative,  denoting 
sea-monster  generally,  so  that  one  could  form  a  plural  of  it :  cf.  Lam. 
iv.  ionm5>,  plur.  of  i~l~\2b=Lc(baiii(y  see  O.L.Z.,  1903,  244. 

II.  Text  Criticism. 

Is.  xlii.  3  BEEto  is  difficult  to  explain  syntactically. 

Every  difficulty  is  removed  if ; one  vocalizes  ,  whereby  the  sen¬ 
tence  becomes  completely  parallel  with  ver.  1  N'W  .  The 

reverse  change  is  found  in  Sir.  iv.  1 5,  where  the  Gk.  reads  nfoN  for  HDX 

Jer.  ii.  22  *JbS>  Dn33  was  already  the  reading  of  LXX,  but  the 
translator  rightly  felt  that  not  the  sin  but  the  sinner  is  aspersed,  and 
therefore  turned  the  sentence  KeKr)\i8u)(raL  iv  rals  dSi/acus  crov.  I 
think  that  DJ133  is  a  mistake  for  DWU ,  due  to  a  confusion  of  sound. 
Cf.  Job  xiv.  1 7  WQ  111VD  Dinn,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  34  DIED  Nin  sbrt 
'rinvixa  Dinn  Hoy.  Similarly  Sir.  xvii.  22,  Syr. 3  yOo^as?  JUo| 
]oo^ooo  JuiaiS. 

Jer.  x.  4  Jins^  31101  PJD33  I  should  like,  despite  LXX,  to  emend 

into  which  is  supported  by  Pesh.  and  Targ.  'anO, 

and  has  a  parallel  in  Isa.  xxx.  22,  where  in  a  similar  connexion  there 
is  mention  of  the  PB3?  of  idols.  The  Piel  of  ns'  is  otherwise  not  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  interchange  of  V  and  '  is  explained 
through  the  similarity  of  the  letters  in  the  early  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Cf.  infra  on  Ps.  lxviii.  5  and  19,  and  Isa.  xi.  15,  where  since  Luzzatto 
many  expositors  alter  D'JO  into  DVJO. 

Jer.  xxiii.  29  vb>0  'n  DKJ  55W3  '131  iT3  N&l.  Every¬ 

body  feels  how  halting  the  word  HD5  is,  and  that  the  parallelism  here 
demands  a  verb.  I  consider  nb  a  mistake  for  HO 4  (either  through  bad 
copying  or  bad  reading),  which  would  suit  the  context  splendidly: 
“  Doth  not  my  word  cause  burning  wounds  like  fire,  and  cleave  rocks 
as  a  hammer?”  The  Kal  HI  3  happens  indeed  not  to  occur  in  the  Old 

1  KAT .3,  507  ff.  2  Cf.  my  essay,  Zur  Erkl.  d.  Psalm.  Sal.,  p.  31,  on  ix.  5. 

3  to  without  succeeding  verb  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  single 
passage  Isa.  xx.  6  mono  to  run . 

4  Perf.  propheticum  with  succeeding  imperf.(Ges.-jTautescft27, 311,  §  io5n.) 
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Testament,  but  is  verified  in  the  Mishna  and  in  the  dialects,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  besides  by  the  derivatives  !VD  and  POD.  On  the  expression  cf. 
Isa,  xliii.  2  iron  tfb  )V2  “]bn  'D,  and  Lev.  xiii.  24  m  n)2D.  The 
versions  already  had  our  text,  but  the  Pesh.  supplied  a  verb  itself, 
Jjcu  l  )«.  Duhm  wishes  to  conclude  from  !“□ 

that  the  passage  is  a  quotation,  as  the  prophet  would  not  have  said 
nb  if  he  had  continued  in  the  course  of  his  own  speech.  Perhaps  the 
superfluous  1  in  has  fallen  out  from  ITD  in  such  a  way  that  one 
copyist  wrote  the  1  above  HD  as  supplement,  whilst  a  later  wrongly 
inserted  it  in  ^bn. 

Jer.  xxxviii.  11  TONH  Dnrrbtf  'jbttn  TV3  Km.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  “  old  cast  clouts  ”  were  found  under  and  not  in 
the  “  treasury.”  Although  LXX  and  Pesh.  already  read  Dnn  btf, 

1  should  like  to  see  therein  an  old  error  for  nnFlbip.  Then  nnnbo 
“lVINH  would  be  the  “  clothes-chamber  of  the  treasury.”  It  is  well 
known  that  in  2  Ki.  x.  22  nnnbo  stands  specially  for  the  royal  clothes- 
chamber.  Perhaps  the  original  text  ran  *]^cn  D'H  nnnbo,  which 
later  received  a  gloss  in  the  form  of  “IVINH .  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
Massoretic  reading  would  be  easily  explained,  and  the  Pesh.  would  also 
become  intelligible: 

The  gloss  “lYltfn  then  fell  into  the  text  in  front  of  nnnbtf 

in  the  copy  of  the  Pesh. 

Jer.  lii.  3  (  =  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20)  minui  Dbt5TV3  HITT!  'n  5]S‘  by  >3 
cannot  be  explained  philologically.  Nor  is  the  parallel  passage 

2  Ki.  xxiv.  3  iTTiTO  HJlM  'n  '3  by  *|K  any  more  intelligible,  where 
the  versions  likewise  read  by.  I  propose  in  both  passages  to  read : 

nby  “For  the  anger  of  the  Lord  arose  against  Judah.” 
The  expression  would  then  be  quite  like  Ps.  lxxviii.  21  nby  C|K  oil 
bKT^'a,  ibid.  31  nnn  nby  DVlbtf  5|KV  cf.  also  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  16 
'n  non  ITlby  ny ,  and  2  Ki.  xxiii.  26  (in  similar  context) 
!TTliT3  13K  mn  The  origin  of  the  error  in  our  passage  I 

explain  as  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  copyist  wrote  as  a  parallel 
on  the  margin1,  Jer.  xxxii.  31  nKTH  "Vyn  'b  nJVfl  'r\12n  by)  '3K  by  '3. 

From  this  passage  both  by  for  nby  and  the  superfluous  nnVl  have 
crept  into  our  verse. 

Ezek.  xxxii.  2  d rnna  panni  jbra  dvd  nbnm  nThrm  rani.  For 
Tm?U3,  which  is  already  supported  by  the  versions,  I  conjecture 
u  by  thy  snorting.”  The  false  reading  probably  arose  under 

1  The  parallel  was  all  the  more  suggested,  as  the  concluding  words 
there  too  ud  byo  rtTcn1?  suit  the  following  words  in  our  verse  lD’birn 
v:o  bro  ditim. 
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the  influence  of  the  following-  Dfnru.  Only  by  the  alteration  to 
"jmnJ3  is  a  good  parallelism  restored.  On  this  passage  cf.  Job  xl.  23, 
where  we  likewise  find  the  expression  liTE  |TV  nT  '3  used  of 
the  Behemot. 

Psalm  lxviii.  5  vmb  i£yi  .Ta  nnivn  33-6  ii?D.  The  difficult 
■TO  is  perhaps  only  an  old  mistake  for  Hs£2,  which  originally  should 
be  a  gloss  to  cf.  infra  on  lxviii.  19.  Instead  of  flop  I  propose 

to  read  V1D5?,  which  would  give  a  good  parallelism. 

Ps.  lxviii.  19  rP  D’HTlD  is  clearly  a  variant  to  v.  7 

nn'rrc  1J3&7  D^miD  *]N,  which  has  crept  into  this  passage  by  mistake. 
I  therefore  conjecture  that  we  should  read  fPS?  pt^b,  as  iTi*  is  a 
synonym  for  nn'Tttf,  to  which  it  was  added  as  explanatory  gloss1. 
The  mistake  rp  for  it'V  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  ancient 
Hebrew  writing  was  still  in  use,  in  which  V  and  ^  are  very  similar,  so 
that  one  at  the  side  of  the  other  could  easily  slip  out.  In  a  similar 
way  may  be  explained  Ps.  lv.  4,  where  many  exegetes,  according  to 
the  parallelism,  alter  Hpy  into  DpyV :  the  V  fell  out  after  the  '  of 
*02E).  Cf.  also  Pro v.  vi.  5,  where  we  should  read  for  *T>!3  (Ana- 

lekten,  52),  and  above  on  Jer.  x.  4  and  Ps.  lxviii.  5. 

Prov.  xxii.  20  ny*Tl  1YOTEQ  -]j?  *11303  (thus  Keri)  should 

perhaps  be  punctuated  “  Have  I  not  written  for  thee  thirty 

(chapters)  of  counsel  and  knowledge  ?”  It  would  then  be  a  reference 
to  the  number  of  chapters  in  Proverbs,  which  is  thirty-one  in  our 
veision,  whilst  the  LXX  (owing  to  transpositions)  only  has  twenty- 
nine.  But  if,  in  the  LXX,  we  separate  the  last  twenty-two  verses 
(the  alphabetical  praise  of  the  virtuous  woman)  from  chap,  xxix,  with 
which  they  evidently  have  no  connexion,  and  which  also  stands 
alone  in  M.T.,  we  get  thirty  chapters. 

Job  xxx.  14  iW>:inn  nm  nnn  vok*  3m  jnsa  is  an  inexplicable 
figure.  How  can  an  advancing  army  be  compared  to  a  wide  breach  ? 
The  parallel  HXty  shows  that  some  elemental  force  must  have  been 
named.  I  therefore  read  3m  f‘123  “like  the  bursting  of  the  flood  2.” 

3m  in  this  sense  is  found  also  in  xxvi.  12  (perhaps  also  ix.  13)  and 
Ps.  lxxxix.  11.  On  the  expression  3m  cf.  CPD  ^"12  2  Sam.  v.  20; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  11,  which  has  an  allegorical  application  as  in  our  passage. 

Felix  Perles. 

Konigsberg  i.  Pr.,  10  Sept.,  1905. 

1  The  unintelligible  D'nb*  at  the  end  is  explained  most  naturally  by 
the  beginning  of  ver.  8  :  the  marginal  gloss,  owing  to  some  mistake, 
attracted  this  c'rrbN  also  to  our  passage. 

2  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  too  the  advance  of  the  armies  is  described 
as  kima  rifyilti,  “  like  an  overflowing.” 
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BODLEIAN  GENIZA  FRAGMENTS. 

I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  publish  any  of  these 
texts  till  I  could  supply  them  with  a  more  or  less  adequate 
commentary.  The  necessary  leisure,  however,  seems  not 
likely  to  fall  to  my  lot,  and  meanwhile  the  fragments,  in 
an  English  climate,  may  become  less  legible.  Now  that 
the  catalogue  is  nearly  ready  to  be  published,  it  seems 
advisable  to  print  some  of  the  texts  for  the  use  of  scholars, 
rather  than  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  editing  them 
more  fully.  I  should  not  have  decided  to  print  them,  but  for 
the  kind  encouragement  of  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  receive  them  in  this  Review.  I  propose  to  publish 
the  texts  as  opportunity  offers,  giving  as  accurate  a  copy 
as  possible  of  the  original,  with  the  necessary  description, 
and  only  the  briefest  comments. 

I. 

MS.  Heb.  f.  34,  foil.  39-46.  Paper,  about  5^  x  3!  inches, 
with  18  to  20  lines  in  a  page,  in  a  rather  cursive  form  of 
Rabbinical  character,  probably  all  by  one  hand,  though 
the  writing  varies  a  good  deal. 

The  fragment  seems  to  belong  to  a  collection  of  letters  of 
the  Geonim,  or  of  documents  relating  to  them.  The  first 
part,  of  which  the  beginning  is  missing,  is  dated  at  the 
end  Nisan  i6i  =  [i]264,  Sel.  =  953  c.  e.,  clearly  the  date 
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of  composition.  We  can  only  conjecture  the  name  of  the 
author.  He  writes  from  Pumbeditha  (fol.  41),  and  the  tone 
of  the  letter  suggests  that  he  was  the  Gaon.  If  so,  he  can 
only  have  been  Aaron  Gaon  (b.  Joseph)  Sargado.  The 
following  table  shows  the  connexions  of  his  family,  as 
derived  from  the  text : — 

Suba  Pumbeditha 

Zadok  fVH  Paltoi  Gaon 


Nahshon  Gaon  Moses  Zemah  Gaon  Meshue 

'1'  1 

Tobh  (mw  2K)  Amram 

'  l 

daughter  ^  (Joseph?) 

The  writer 
(Aaron  Gaon  ?) 

The  second  part  of  the  fragment  (fol.  44b  sqq.)  is  the 
beginning  of  a  letter  by  Samuel  b.  Hophni  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  Old  Fez.  In  my  catalogue  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  troubles  to  which  it  refers  were  due 
to  the  Caliph  Hakim.  Unfortunately  the  fragment  breaks 
off  with  the  rather  homiletical  introduction,  before  the 
Gaon  gets  to  the  real  point  of  his  letter,  but  his  purpose 
may  perhaps  be  discovered  from  elsewhere.  In  J.  Q.  R., 
XIV,  p.  308,  Mr.  G.  Margoliouth  published  a  fragment  (also 
from  the  Geniza),  which  seems  from  his  description  to 
belong  to  the  same  MS.  as  the  present  fragment,  and  is 
shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be  part  of  a  letter  of 
Samuel  b.  Hophni.  The  two  pieces  are  not  consecutive, 
but,  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  letter  or  not,  it  would 
seem  that  Sura  under  Samuel  b.  Hophni  was  suffering 
from  much  the  same  financial  troubles  as  Pumbeditha  in 
953,  and  these  may  well  have  formed  the  subject  of  the 
present  fragment. 

Perhaps  other  pieces  of  the  letter  may  be  identified 
elsewhere  by  means  of  the  facsimile. 
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by  'V3vhHJfr lay 

i  V  v?  »S)  njn 

>i*uv^ibb>  A«  tpwtfev’Wi 

>wto*Mp!t.jftfhhc PS,*'W'f>tw) 

'l&sz  'VtfVH  ly*j>  (-&  ^ 

f  'lyjivi 

(  4  fbr  *i*ly  'rxww 

t  *1W  W )  *  r<Vt  6aj 

,  p  wzx  \*y» 

(  c>  rn*)  'AiVi? 

f  ^ \n“S  v»w  y>»bni  - 

yp' *  Hyj >\*>  nyj  ()i»x.v 

•  ^  ’4&sW 

*  \  s-  I 

•  /  ,  ■  •  ' 

'  ,,  I  -  '  ■>'.  ., 

-* 
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Pit  Wats  kV  pu? 
•>“» yihrt  ia^-h 

^£».  i»y'y  {to*  &)  API’ 
^’t»i  t> 

<y'P9»  K!I)  -»P»)  mup 

*i  Uyt  p  '>?A  rvn  ei*ti)20i 

v*>nH  '^ki  K*i»r 

^*r  u/bvSaiK 
/fX>  'WfVJn'lD'PM  ni>’K 

.'.  0*2*  K  o;n>i  /yjn^rv?^ 

v'to)  iV*^va 

/'V'tW^*  **  VWKA'V) 

/  -2^>AS  ***»  /**>»  ^ 

'  *jP  ^  jyrui 

?^^rt"  ****»>» 

,3£5a»>  '*A 

^  K  »p  Vj.^3 
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min  ^yn  pirn  m  i2M¥D  nieipo  noiai  *  dm  baa  nMm&y  m  pub 
pmn.m  p  y&w  prm  "  dm2  binr  pin  nnyi  aa  ianb  nM  pima 
niMiv  ”  dm2  didm  '2M  m  ipyi  dm2  pxn  Dy  b  prm  ban  pan 
nD'p  nM.n  mob  nnM  nra5>  ibn  ppnn  nt?b  DnnM2  iannn  ianai 
pmi?  wni  'n  naymn  inn  nrn  nun  no*  bunt  n*  nil  binr 
nara  nni?  obim  M&b  oyi>  no«n  hr)D  mini  pmfi.m  p  ytw 
ninojpob  pnn  fpb  ^bm  *  nmni  iptm  jyrai?  onbi  Donan 
|  mobb  M*bm  ruvzb  Mnpoi>  ji^Mnn  M^iy  6m  nnM  nin 
oyb  M^bm  *  niaioo  on5>  wm  *  niD'aa  onb  ptawnn  nnM  mi  Foi.  39. 
pioy  Min  ninn  nn  m  pby  jniM  pbpop  nioap  oni>  *  pnM.n 
onvoo  DinMvi  didm  m-d  nsyM  ninn  dm  vnnMb  pioai  unii 
Mb  nr  in  pMi  msiv  *  dm2  into  b  Dinni  nnoiy  Mm 
D'aprn  umm  iitim  oyi  ytsnnn  binri  lanni  nnx  p  dmb pon 
iai>  nbi  wy  n'Mnin  *  nnm  dm  prb  nba  biy  oyi  ncy  Dinraty' 
iw  miD^  *pnb  *  *pmv  nob  12^  nwbi  itnp  oiptai  nm 
nt?Mi  |  12  TiDi&y  Dim  nn  pM  m  naityMnn  nborai  mynni>  *jnboo  Fol.  40. 
on  pM»  D.nnMbn  DMan  ynv  nnM&y  ioana  nnM  nt^M  ninn 
Dniairra  Disoan  oawbi  DMinn  pnni  ynv  nnM&y  dbqi  pDanano 
bnisn  Manai  nooi  nbon  |OM3i  no  Dana  Mnpn  p  |oana»i 
■pipo  opn  *pniiM  oou^Mnn  onmnn  jniM  nM^o  n nM  m  DMinpn 
tnpDii  ptyoi  ibMi  Dipra  bra  naMtyn  nipra  D'Mnyon  DMinn 
noinn  may  nyi  oiny  niOM  m  my  m5>i  mnnn&y.n  m?  nanism  Dipra 
mbi5  vp2w  jmpira  DinnaDib  'om  m  nnnra  p  m  n'D3DM2  nnvra 
ni  i\n  m  nnaD  b  n'22  bna^  pnM  Min  mm  ot  nraM^n 

b  DM^iry  vn  |  DMy  nisaii  oai  *  na^Mnn  m^ara  DMin  DniiMFoi.  4ob. 
pis  DS2M*D  imi  nac^ro  ^a«  n^mn  Min  mm  nn-mb^i  mmidm 
ni^M  tytfn  nob  saim  Manra  laainx  mm  piidi  DNb*i^  vn  D.n  oai 
laains  mm  oai  D.ni?  unii  him  lamnai  mnb  Dn^  unb  mb  i?f 
imd>  mpMD  ibtan  mb  i?f  mm  mm  mm  Mini  iai  himm  ^Mn  nrav 
mi  D.n  na.m  nine  onion  noi  imayo1  Mb  ibi  mobn  p  oni? 
nijrsy  on^aiy  ninnt^  lanaty  ^aara  ^vm  ninvra  d.tom  D.nmib^ 

Mm  sbM  ty'  oai  D.mairanp^  Di'amnp  mbcy  oai  *  nasy  D'yinM 
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nn'anv  i>ai  mx  'ax  xini  ninety  na'a”  as  aiD  i^nx  bn  nabpr 
Foi.  41.  i^nx  Dai>D  on  did  na'ty'  |  xw  na'am  itd  d!>sxd  nn'D'a  vn 
vnxi  m  .TonD  pxj  ppm  umxi  «r»Dno  n'yi>a>  na'B*  syxn  pm 

oviyi  Drm  21  by  nin'aiD  nn'ni^xan  'dx  mx  xw  nana  21  m 

•  •  • 

nDniDn  aiDn  Dami  D'D'i>a>  nna>yD  Dani>  nyn  noann  'a  •  onDan 
ipm  naoa  |JT'  'd  'bn  panan  xib'x  in'  'n  122  ninyi>  n  u'x  Dni? 

'd  nnaiyi  i>na  Dya 

ni5>xa>  ixa  xi>  py  \:b  2)0  umxi  nn^  umx  ibdxjb'  nnxDi 
in  r\bn  na>'D  in)  xm  n'.na>  in  pxa  min'  id  'D'a  xi?'x  nai>sxD 
niiw  ixa  p  nnxin  pya  nnu  nax  'ax  nm  lanx  nya>  '“ibid 
|  "pipD  'bdxi  D'y  mx  nnxi  in  pxa  pns  pa  mm  Dai>  naDipDD 
Foi.  4ib.  D'jinji  pnxa  na*x  Dorian  oao  inna  nv  oai>  xm  nDana  nw  'aip: 
Dana^n  nxa  ddb>  wdi  nia'am  pai>ya  ta'ani?  oa'nax  iron 
inx  i>'ma>  DyiD  nan  xi>'x  ronn  in'i>  y'an  nb)  labraan  nia'p'i> 
nxi  *panj  nan  nin^  n'D  n'jnoa  nyi?  'n'  nin:n  a»xn  no^c?  ux'bd 
Dya  b'vnn  naaj.n  fprn  'n'  by  nnnaan  nxtn  nya  nnanana  na>x 
nuyai  "  nxn'a  DDpta  mba  unrnDa  px  na»x  naiDxa  nniDni 
'n»  naiaD.m  alarm  l'nxi  pnx  xaam  'no  npnm  dsb>d  n:a>yai 
pnx  p  onnax  xaam  'no  Da  ona>y  nnann  Dniv  ansa'  na>D  xaam 
«Foi.  42.  w  npii>nDn  nxr  i>aai  |  DDnain  Dyi>ai>  inun  apa  nanai?  nnai 
'a  napin  nnb  dhd  xa'a>  ni'an  ui>  pxi  nay  ny  nan^n  irana  na'tP'a 
na'am  'b)ii  i'.na>  nnx  nnbn  nnvb  i:mx  Danmn  nnu  na>xi  iann 
pixa  maxi  iann  iai>  i\na>  mypnp.n  Dai  lani'tma  D'xm  d'dbib> 
Daxa  laasanaDi  la'nypnpi  w'aoa  idbx  wby  nay^  *  niyn.n  nnvm 
n"ntyj  x^i  )W2i  a'^ni>  i?aixa  wmnn  nanai  nip  ^a  tyxna  tynp 
why  i3'y  Dnm  ubn  did^  u'.ni?x  p:  xin  irmax  'ana  'nhr  )ib 
mnnx  wary  nb)  «mx  nimpn  i?aai  bbvh  wb^bj  1^  pn  *  i^'nn^D 
Poi.  42  b.  nmna  mDnp  naw  'a  by  51x1  pnm  pnD  |  nnma  na'ann  u'niax 
r\w  w  'xy^'x  na  nni.n'  ibw  mm  |iaa  ijjdd  D'^ini?  i'.n  Ionian 
Q'Din.m  iprn  ^.n  paai  nmna  n'psyi  nnx  n'i?Da  D'DanD  ban  'n'D^n 
bun  mbn  r'  ^nj  D'y  nix  nny  *  nnm  pixD  ddd  wrox  nni> 
□ni?  \yvn)  n'  'nnb  nn  D'n'Di?ni?  nonoi  n'a>xni?  riyDi  D'Dani?  maa 
'nax  pa  nn'na'  n'naai  nanxa  D'an  “j'n^x  oy  pD.ni>  d'd  pTOi 
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ni3x  tay  p'nnx  ana»  anam  myim  nmxm  D'lpn  pmi3xi  n^ixan 
'333  rax  mqx3  |  'aa^nta  py  taAyn  i?xi  W3  n3ni  13133  \ram  Foi.  43 
dh  D^iyo  pix  mon  '3  nmnnx  non  nrh  i3ir  nnxp  nrn  inn 
jinx'  31  ia'3i3  laxarca  p3ty  Dnini  nai  nmnnx  D'pns  in  ninix 
mi'Dnta  niuo  i^y  anatao  sin  nai  vnn'»  313  ssmpn  wii  ana» 

M3  ana  mm  xmi'Dni  A'»  ityy  5n  imox  p3^  mnx  vi'cAn  iana 
mnx  min'  i  anai  nsipr  n?3ip3  nisx  y3ix  pints  mn  xi>  31  ia'3i 
D"pD  mm  mnx  Min  31  ami  eyxin  'Aa3  nvsx  y3ix  pim  xAi 

A'bxi  pimA  d'3d  n'n  xh  mnx  psna  31  anai  133a  nmyo  vbw 

xi>  Aip  |  yrsw  ny  xcAx  nax  'B't?  i?  ex  D'moix  iax  1^x3  113^  Foi.  43 
1313  itsyi?  by  xii  pjdv  311  nw  31  mix  lanai  133  xmsr  nn 

mionn  p3  03331  y'DSD  mn  xi>i  33Dtsi  3310  mm  oma'y  idd^  ny 

niiyD»  xi>'x  nityin  nnyDts  inix  mn  xh  mnx  "3x1  xmr  i  lanai  • 
n'n  xm  vAy  oyi3  mne?  'd  ini  oAaax  Dinai  pin  nnity  pa3  mvo 
i>'ai  n'.m  psna  311  mi3  ximr  its  mnx  ana  1  id'dbi  Avx  pirn 
n3'nn  'aai>  111'  nni  niy  Alp  nni  mnx  nw  31  anai  pimn3 
D"pi>  n3  mnx  xix  13  n"n  31  anai  tampn  mi?  paints  mnii 
'nnx  ny  p'nnx  anais  aman  Dy  mix  |  nnx  p3  paints  *  nx  133  Foi.  44 
p'3'L3i  ptsA&aa  Ax  p'nnax  I'inni  'ai  n  i>x  pnx  yni  pin  D"pni 
p3'3'x  jytsi?  ntsinn  ;ts  p3  na^tsi  fts  p3  xiptsn  ;o  p3  pnAxen 
mxsn  |pr  i'  by  p'nnax  I'.mi  ptysa  pansi  units  J"'  iann  1^x3 
p^yD  nan'i  pints  n'3a'  itsyts  nan  nan'  in"m  pnx  i ib  mtsy  pw 
ptsAtn  pi?  Dp'i  itsx  iran'  pi?y'  i?3  i>yi  pi?A?s  prx'i  pi?ii?3  n'3D'i 
*  iyi  ni?D  nva  p'3i'  pnmtsi  p'&a'yts  jura  pni?rasi  pnts3ni 

idi  jD'a 

pis  fi3  p  y  mi  3x  ta'xin  'asn  p  by  &nn  e'xi  jnsn  i?xitsta?  Foi.  44 
noun  nc'iipn  myn  bx  w  ^'n  ira  maan  poi'  p  rbubv  13'^'n  xi 
D"p^  mym  ninroon  niyi3a  ia  ^11331  nwyyi  ni'xon  nc'xin  px^ 

'si'  ^33  x'm  n^mon  nS>npn  n^i3  xAi  n^3  x^3  nwi3  xbi  nivo 
na'H3  nainn  m^npi  i»ixh  inhaoi  la'.n^x  my  xm  n^3a  'xiai 

1  The  three  strokes  look  like  ’i  but  are  probably  not  intended  to 
be  read. 
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nmy nn  ap'i  noann  pai  mmn  Dipo  nas^n  dnd  nano  ton  Hainan 
''  ntoc”  :  nasyai  D^a  ddni  naBnnon  *  min  tynni>  nat?  p'nnaon 

t  *•  • 

nmn  nraa  nnwi  Dynt  Toyn  cni'an  3Ey"i  oni'tys  no"i  Dnityaa 
onna  *py'i  onnv  n'ayn  Dmx  n'aa'  m  ai  Dwnn  D'DP.n  uswa  'a 
nizmyni  nyi  moiiw  'tapD>  ai  ohy  mann  *po  mi  aa  nnnvn  p'i 
'asis  nn'i  niDna  nsDini  nioani  ^a^na  nop  na'pn  meay  nnoni 
Da'anp  i?ai>i  laaao  nao  laaiaa  lamn  la'a'pr  ia'n«  na^>  i\t  nianan 
Foi.  45.  |  ii  man  aa  yn  wd  naD'p&yn^i  noa  Daamni?  na'tai 

omon  an  pi  "  ina  nviian  lanina  ty\n  naio  b*  pi  ms  ^  ia'ns 
D'aixan  mi  raanni  aitan  pi  my'D.m  pomm  D'pnD.m  annon  mi 
imh  D'ain  la'.nta  nona  ianax  'a  didhi  T»i>nni  Nanro  6aicr.ni 
nnn  mai?  nnn'i  nanyiD&y  naa  pai  D'aai^no  i5>xai  D'aanns 
byi  lanay  'aa  ann  !?yi  laanpo  onn  by  la'maah  13'a'y  *pni  101  pvv 
nianbi  nnb  ynni?  nn'anm  ann^  pnnna  la'.nta  ksi  lanina^  ymsn 
panto  laniN  pnai>  sypaa  irnio  ai  an  mao  naoan  aa  D.n'ao  nana 
dn  traa  naaiana  pa'niaa^  noa^i  oa^aK  ymh  “jidh^i  Dib  a'D.ni> 
bya  nynn  by  nma  im«i  i?i?na  vaa^i  ai  5>inoa  ninna  naan  tn 
D'y'no  ai  •tfb'n  ddbo  non  aa  I'nno  i>a  i?y  i»b&  norai  naien 
'max  o  aa  npnmi  nona  nrn  ohya  Dna  'aa  nn'w  'D  by  c;n  'a 
niai'oa  noaa  nrn  D^iya  D'amai  p'Diara  on  pa  ai  naa'  non  o^iy 
ynn  ni'^ai  ma^  pia  nyi>  *pan'  lanui'sy  'a  by  c]ni  nia'na  noai 
Foi.  45  b.  naw  mai'Dan  ami  ai  p'ytrn  yn  to  |  noa'  aa  mrabyam  nnnoan  bi 
D'p'natn  p'paa  naa  D'aniNi  D'n'Dm  p'p'ns  Da  noa'  ana  ia'.ni>N  noa' 
ai  pniNi  i'»n  dn  -'1^1  D'n'Dnn  p'Daa  amai  ai  ytym  pa'  pnv  ^ 
ntnco  no^a  nrn  paym  n'av  ^  anx'  na>x  m  'a  '“  'aniN  p'Daa  nai 
iaa  no'  neb®  on  pbi  ai  i^xa  'a  laai?  Dy  nynn  nox^  ia'an 
la'.n^N  noioa  pind  'n^a^  iam«  n'.nrni  j^aai?  D'anyc  p'l  in'an 
nns*  'a  aa  bxnty'  bib  a N.n  am  'a  ai  oxpn  bx  'aa  *  idid  aa 
noa  iDiy  *inan'  la'n^N  'a  D'yni'  lanaxi  ai  iayn^  xb  Dnnax  'a  ia'as 
noa  D'.n^N.m  nS>«n  D'nann  nnx  '.ti  aa  laa  pm?'  nn'pya  D.nnaN  ns 
ni^  np’x  mvoa  ^sn^'  nvy  ia\ni5N  mai'oa  n^nni  ji  xa  np  ncs'i  ai 
^  nixo  ns  n^  ai  ipyo  p.ni?N  *  no  tm  nnyi  aa  onb  aiD^ 
oa'bm  'a  'a^n  p'Da.m  :  "]b  2)ub  Di'.n  pvo  'aaN  nD’N  vnpn  ni 
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paam  |  ai  innn  te  na  man  aa  amaai>  nap  a'yana  nnnaa  Foi.  46. 
a'pnsn  ten  "a  six’)  pxam  a"anpyi  a"pna  aipaai  aa"te  'a  "ttep.n 
p  -jteNan  ai  miam  tean  nnnaa  na"ten  aa  aNava  ainm  ana 
-jayn  naa  ay"npn  p  nnai  amynm  aa"y  'a  "y'ann  jvaani  ii  -anna 
aa  aniDai>  ansa  ana  man  'a  "tyann  p"Dani  Si  pn  n  t*n  "p"ynn 
naa  'a  wn  paam  ii  ty  n  aa  maa!>  man  n^N  anan  ntei 
cpsa  iansm  ante  lanana  'a  aa  nvaten  mayaa  lay  m  mnte 
'a  "y"na>n  jvaani  ii  nte  nnpa  "ai>  n:na  *jten  min  aa  pin  pjaa 
ii  ppaa  xb)  -prim*  nan  aa  mini  "aiya  amte  lay  na  ia".nte  naa 
'aaiK  nyan«n  a'te^an  m  ia\nte  pna"  'a  vwyni  "yamn  ivaa.ni 
iteaai  a"nni>  ia"a"  ay  "te^ai  aa  ntai  "asan  nanin  ann  am  mynn 

T  •  T  T 

mate  "ann  araprn  nntyy  an  ntei  |  :  a"a"  ntaai  ara  nantei  anna  Foi.  46b. 
a"tet?an  pi  aa  apn  &nmp  te  ana"nna  a"aiaai  a"ama  i".n  "a 
an  a^n  &nmp  by  ianm  new  a"tetran  ntei  ii  ana  itea" 
pte  ii  ypnn  nn?a  invm  a"temm  aa  a'aaiaai  ypna  imn?"  na>N 
[map  nc?N  nannn  pv  nyn  "nte  *  aa  na  aa  nannn  pv  ixnpa 
*  a"aa  "as?  by  ianm  a"annn  "a  naaa  nasai  ii  id^k"  n!>i  ianm 
yte  "a  raxa  anai  a^n  ann"P  te  a"annan  a'pnvn  ewn.n  pi«n 
te  ite"  anna  aa  amaiya  a'annan  "asam  pi«m  ai  ai'.n  te  laamn 
an  iN^aa  yaaaa  aa  aa  "pa  an  nai^n  by  "ia«i  "ini  *  "ay  "Nan 
ai  na?  aniN  a"an  tmn  "a  aa  aan  anin  «  "a  ai  aavaa  m^aa 
japan  tnmaa  ia"nian  isann  ncrxa  lynr  "am  annan  an  annm  "a  cjki 

nanan  p  "te  a"pyv  ynj*  "an  inp  n?n 


A.  Cowley. 
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ABRAHAM  MAPU. 

The  following  account  of  Abraham  Mapu’s 1  life  and 
works  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Ramsgate  Jewish  Literary  Society  in 
August  last.  Something  of  what  I  then  said  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  paper,  and  the  reasons  for  my  choice  of 
subject,  may  perhaps  be  repeated  here. 

The  limitations  will  be  apparent  enough  to  the  reader. 
They  arise  partly  from  the  writer’s  lack  of  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Biblical  and  Talmudic  writings 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  comprehension 
of  Mapu’s  Hebrew  ;  partly  from  the  want  of  such  assistance 
as  the  student  of  almost  any  living  language  except 
Hebrew  would  find  in  manuals  and  textbooks  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Apart  from  Mr.  Brainin’s  Hebrew  Life  of  Mapu, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at  a  critical  estimate  of 
his  work ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  obtain  any  coherent 
account  of  the  development  of  that  neo-Hebraic  revival 
in  which  Mapu  was  a  pioneer.  As  a  consequence,  this 
paper  is  limited  practically  to  a  consideration  of  the 
author’s  works  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  their 
forerunners  or  their  successors,  to  the  influences  that 
helped  to  make  them  what  they  were,  or  to  their  influence 
on  the  works  of  other  writers.  There  is  no  attempt  here 
to  indicate  Mapu’s  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
literature,  because  such  an  attempt  would  necessitate  a 
wider  range  of  vision  than  I  can  claim. 

But  it  is  really  because  of  its  limitations  that  the  paper 
has  been  written.  If  the  textbooks  and  manuals  to  which 
I  have  referred  had  been  available,  there  would  have  been 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  accepted  spelling,  though  a  double  p  would 
be  more  accurate. 
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the  less  justification  for  a  paper  such  as  this.  It  is  because 
the  study  of  modern  Hebrew  literature  has  been  so 
neglected  in  this  country  that  a  tiro  may  venture,  with 
however  much  diffidence,  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject.  Perhaps — who  knows? — his  tentative 
and  unsteady  footsteps  may  be  followed  by  others  whose 
tread  is  firmer. 


Abraham  ben  Yekuthiel  Mapu  was  a  native  of  Slobodka, 
a  suburb  of  the  Russian  town  of  Kovno.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1808,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  in  a  community 
where  poverty  was  the  rule.  His  father  was  a  teacher — 
which  means  that  his  livelihood  was  always  precarious, 
and  scanty  at  the  best  of  times.  To  the  normal  disabilities 
(from  the  material  point  of  view)  that  beset  the  R-ussian 
Hebrew  teacher,  Yekuthiel  Mapu  added  an  idealist  tempera¬ 
ment  and  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  made  him 
spend  his  time  in  study  and  his  money  on  books,  instead 
of  devoting  both  to  the  merely  material  needs  of  himself 
and  his  family.  Abraham  Mapu  naturally  had  a  thorough 
education,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  time :  he  mastered  the 
Torah  under  his  father’s  tuition,  and  at  a  very  tender  age  was 
sent  to  the  Beth  Hamiclrash  to  wrestle  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  Talmud.  His  natural  aptitude  and  love  of  study 
soon  made  him  an  adept  in  this  branch  also,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  acquired  considerable  local  fame  as  an 
"by— a  genius  or  prodigy.  It  followed  that  he  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  an  eligible  parti,  by  mothers  of  daughters : 
for  in  those  days  the  pious  mother  in  Israel  looked  for 
learning,  not  wealth,  in  her  son-in-law.  But  Mapu  himself 
was  little  concerned  with  these  mundane  matters.  Capable 
though  he  was  of  strong  affections,  his  heart  was  really 
in  his  books,  and  the  external  world  in  which  he  lived 
was  strange  to  him.  His  imaginative  and  enthusiastic 
temperament  led  him  to  study  the  mystic  writings  of  the 
Kabbala,  with  which  his  father  had  some  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  they  took  so  strong  a  hold  on  his  imagination 
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that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  must  needs  endeavour  to 
practise  the  occult  science  that  they  teach.  He  was  seized 
with  the  idea  of  making  himself  “  a  seer  unseen,”  of  being 
able  to  go  about  among  his  fellow  men  and  watch  their 
doings,  himself  invisible.  Mr.  Brainin  relates  at  length 
the  story  of  this  experiment  in  practical  Kabbala :  how 
Mapu  found  a  skull  on  the  barren  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Kovno  lies,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Kabbalistic  pre¬ 
scription,  filled  its  crannies  with  earth  and  made  flowers 
grow  from  it ;  how,  after  scrupulously  carrying  out  all  the 
necessary  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  walked  into  the  city 
believing  himself  really  invisible,  until  a  friend  accosted 
him ;  and  how,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  disillusionment,  he 
did  not  abandon  his  faith  in  the  mystic  symbols,  but 
concluded  that  he  must  have  neglected  some  essential  step, 
or  else  had  not  reached  the  height  of  saintliness  necessary 
for  one  who  is  to  become  invisible. 

The  story  is  interesting  because  it  is  so  typical  of  the 
man.  It  shows  him  possessed  at  that  early  age  of  the  same 
wonderful  power  of  imagination  which  enabled  him  through¬ 
out  his  life  to  triumph  over  the  abject  sordidness  of  his 
surroundings,  and  made  his  inner  Jife  so  rich  while  out¬ 
wardly  his  circumstances  were  scarcely  tolerable.  Little 
better  than  a  beggar  from  the  material  point  of  view, 
he  carried  within  him  a  wealth  of  visions  and  fancies 
which  had  for  him  far  more  of  reality  than  his  external 
surroundings.  In  after  years  he  could  look  back  with 
half-contemptuous  amusement  on  the  extravagances  into 
which  he  had  been  led  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm  ;  but 
his  heart  remained  always  the  heart  of  an  enthusiastic 
youth.  To  the  last  he  felt  an  almost  childish  affection 
for  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  watched  over 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows  with  a  keener  interest  than 
that  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  actual  human  beings. 

This  being  so,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  in  the  events 
of  his  outward  life  anything  that  demands  or  deserves 
a  lengthy  exposition.  His  livelihood,  such  as  it  was,  he 
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gained  chiefly  by  teaching,  either  in  private  families  or 
in  schools.  Sometimes  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
appointments  in  government  schools,  which  probably  gave 
him  a  respectable  living  ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  income 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs,  and  he  had  to  accept 
assistance  from  his  brother  Mattathias,  who  was  a  fairly 
prosperous  man  of  business.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  production  of  his  books  did  not  increase  his  worldly 
wealth.  He  lost  his  first  wife  at  an  early  age,  and  married 
again.  His  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  was  taken  from  him  in  her  childhood,  and  his 
only  son  grew  up  to  be  almost  estranged  from  him. 
Physically  he  was  not  robust ;  for  a  long  time  his  right 
hand  was  paralysed,  and  he  had  to  train  himself  to  write 
with  the  left.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  in  Konigs- 
berg,  while  on  his  way  to  seek  a  cure  at  a  German 
watering-place — his  first  excursion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  native  country.  It  is  a  sufficiently  melancholy  record, 
such  as  might  almost  be  expected  of  a  poet  doomed  to 
the  Ghetto  life  of  poverty  and  restriction,  and  little  is 
to  be  gained  by  dwelling  on  it.  For  us  the  essence  of 
the  man  lies  in  his  spiritual  life  and  its  fruits,  and  to  these 
we  may  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  from  darkness 
to  light. 

As  a  teacher,  Mapu  developed  a  considerable  interest  in 
his  profession,  and  wrote  treatises  ou  pedagogy,  designed 
to  overthrow  the  monstrous  system,  or  absence  of  system, 
under  which  he  had  himself  been  brought  up — a  system 
which  overlooked  the  difference  between  the  child  and  the 
adult,  and  burdened  the  infant  mind  with  a  load  of  abstruse 
and  technical  knowledge  with  which  none  but  a  fully- 
developed  intelligence  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
cope.  Nor  was  his  interest  in  education  confined  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud,  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
amongst  the  Jews  of  his  time  and  country.  His  own 
love  of  knowledge  led  him  to  study  other  languages  besides 
Hebrew.  Under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  with 
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the  least  possible  assistance,  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  Latin,  Russian,  French,  and  German,  and  he  desired 
to  see  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  spread  among 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  he  belonged 
to  the  school  whose  watchword  was  Hascalah  or  enlighten¬ 
ment— a  school  bitterly  opposed  to  the  blind  devotees  of 
Chassidism,  and  tending  to  become  not  less  violently 
antagonistic  to  the  dominant  Rabbinic  orthodoxy. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  correctly  the  points  at  issue 
in  the  three-cornered  contest  between  Rabbinism,  Chas¬ 
sidism,  and  the  Hascalah,  and  still  more  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties.  Chassidism  and  the  Hascalah  had 
this  much  in  common,  that  each  was  a  revolt  against 
Rabbinism ;  but  the  two  revolts  took  opposite  directions. 
Chassidism  set  up,  against  the  dry  formality  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  orthodoxy,  an  ideal  of  ecstatic  communion  with 
God,  as  compared  with  which  mere  observance  of  law  was 
valueless.  The  men  of  the  Hascalah,  on  the  other  hand, 
protested,  and  not  without  reason,  against  the  narrowness 
of  the  Rabbis,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  any  attempt 
to  introduce  into  Jewish  life  the  culture  of  European 
nations.  Chassidic  fanaticism,  more  especially  when  it 
turned  to  wonder-working  and  charlatanry,  was  naturally 
detested  by  both  the  upholders  of  law  and  the  apostles 
of  culture ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Rabbi  and 
the  “Mascil”  (disciple  of  the  Hascalah)  are  at  one.  But 
for  our  present  purpose  the  opposition  between  these  two 
schools  is  of  more  importance  than  their  point  of  unity, 
because,  although  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Mascilim  was 
directed  against  the  Chassidim,  circumstances  rendered  it 
inevitable  that  the  breach  between  them  and  the  orthodox 
school  should  widen. 

The  main  issue,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  that  between 
the  claims  of  an  exclusively  Jewish  education  and  those 
of  general  culture.  It  is  an  issue  with  which  English 
students  of  Jewish  history  are  familiar,  as  it  appears  in 
the  history  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  father  of  the  Hascalah 
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movement,  and  his  followers.  But  conditions  in  Russia 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  those 
that  obtained  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  and  hence  the  Hascalah  movement  developed  along 
very  different  lines  in  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  the 
efforts  of  the  Jews  to  assimilate  Western  culture  had  their 
logical  result  in  the  successful  striving  after  social  and 
political  emancipation.  But  in  Russia  there  was  no  Lessing ; 
the  Jew  might  become  as  enlightened  as  he  liked,  but 
he  could  not  win  recognition  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
The  result  was  that  whereas  in  Germany  assimilation, 
rendered  easy  by  the  political  victory,  was  carried  to 
extreme  lengths,  and  c‘  enlightenment  ”  came  to  mean  the 
discarding  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  everything  else 
distinctively  Jewish,  in  Russia  the  Mascilim  remained  true 
to  Jewish  tradition,  and  were  even  compelled  to  adopt 
Hebrew  as  their  medium  of  expression,  because  no  other 
language  (except  the  despised  Yiddish)  could  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  for  whom  they  wrote.  Thus,  while  the 
“  enlightened  ”  German  Jews  tended  towards  absolute  race- 
suicide,  the  Russian  Mascilim  helped  to  strengthen  the 
racial,  or  rather  national,  Jewish  feeling  by  their  use  of 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  ordinary  life :  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  ideal  was  distinctly  anti-national. 
This  inconsistency  between  their  aims  and  their  means 
helps  to  explain  the  opposition  with  which  they  met  from 
the  side  of  the  orthodox.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  these  latter  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome 
the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  But  their  distrust 
of  foreign  ideas  was  stronger  than  their  love  of  their 
ancestral  language  ;  and  if  Hebrew  was  to  be  used,  as  the 
Mascilim  used  it,  to  spread  external  culture  in  the  Ghetto, 
then  even  Hebrew  must  be  opposed.  Thus  the  party  of 
traditional  orthodoxy  was  driven  to  discourage  even  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  to  adopt  an  almost  Catholic  policy 
of  obscurantism.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  them  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  to  them  foreign  culture  meant  dis- 
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integration,  and  disintegration  death,  and  they  chose  what 
seemed  to  them  the  lesser  evil.  With  the  example  of 
German  Jewry  before  them,  they  did  not  entirely  lack 
justification. 

For  Mapu,  however,  with  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
his  creative  genius  striving  for  expression,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  attitude  of  those  for  whom  reading 
was  a  crime,  and  writing  a  sin ;  and  he  became  perforce 
a  Mascil  and  an  opponent  of  the  orthodox  school.  Like 
most  of  the  Kussian  Mascilim,  he  suffered  to  a  certain 
extent  for  his  heresy ;  for  the  old-fashioned  party  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  in  the  restricted  Ghetto-life  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  petty  acts  of  persecution.  In 
Mapu’s  case,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  brought  about 
the  suppression  and  partial  destruction  of  one  of  his  longest 
books — the  rfififin  'fin  or  “Dreamers” — while  it  was  yet 
in  manuscript,  with  the  result  that  only  a  fragment  of  it 
now  survives.  But  Mapu  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
gird  on  sword  and  buckler,  and  fight  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  By  temperament  he  was  timid,  and  a  man 
of  peace.  And  so  the  Hascalah  had  in  him  a  loyal  disciple 
indeed,  but  not  an  active  champion.  Nor  can  he  be  said 
to  have  cherished  any  high  ideal  of  spiritual  emancipation 
and  uplifting.  He  wished  to  see  European  culture,  together 
with  European  dress  and  manners,  diffused  among  the 
children  of  the  Ghetto ;  but  he  had  no  clear  conception 
of  the  use  to  which  these  valuable  possessions  were  to  be 
put  when  they  should  have  been  acquired.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  external  assimilation  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Mapu’s  claim  to  respect  lies  not  in  the  value  of 
his  ultimate  ideals,  but  in  the  brilliance  of  his  immediate 
achievement.  The  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  a 
general  literary  medium  was  a  task  worth  attempting  on 
far  other  grounds  than  those  of  the  mere  assimilationist ; 
and  into  this  task  Mapu  threw  himself  with  a  splendid 
enthusiasm,  which  produced  results  no  less  splendid. 

It  is  therefore  as  the  leader  of  a  Hebrew  revival  that 
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Mapu  is  to  be  primarily  regarded ;  and  this  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  work.  For  himself,  the  importance  of  his  novels 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  Hebrew,  not 
in  their  interest  as  stories  or  psychological  studies.  We 
shall  not,  however,  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if  we  insist 
on  treating  his  novels  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  essays 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  if  only  because  of  the  vivid 
interest,  already  mentioned,  which  he  felt  in  his  imaginary 
men  and  women.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  allow 
him,  as  a  novelist,  much  claim  to  originality  of  conception 
or  profound  insight  into  human  nature.  His  technique 
is  wholly  borrowed,  and  his  psychology  rudimentary.  Yet 
a  writer  with  such  powers  as  a  story-teller,  and  such 
ingenuity  in  manipulating  a  complicated  plot,  cannot  be 
denied  a  title  to  rank  among  the  novelists.  And  this  claim 
to  originality  he  has,  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who 
chose  the  ancient  Jewish  state  as  the  scene  for  a  romantic 
novel,  and  told  his  story  in  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
To  wed  the  old  Hebrew  tongue,  with  all  its  solemn  and 
religious  associations,  to  a  romance  of  the  melodramatic 
type — this  was  the  feat  that  Mapu  conceived  and  ac¬ 
complished. 

It  was  apparently  his  French  reading  that  made  him 
a  writer  of  novels.  Of  all  authors  whom  he  read  he  admired 
none  so  much  as  Eugene  Sue,  whose  Mysteres  de  Paris 
achieved  a  European  reputation,  and  was  translated  into 
Hebrew  during  Mapu’s  lifetime.  It  was  on  the  romances 
of  Sue  that  he  modelled  himself,  so  far  at  least  as  plot 
was  concerned.  Novels  like  those  of  Sue  may  be  regarded 
as  an  outcome  of  the  great  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  They  are  a  revolt  against  the  conventionality 
of  a  sophisticated  age,  in  which  custom  and  obedience  to 
social  law  have  so  obscured  the  mainsprings  of  human 
action  that  they  seem  to  have  become  the  ruling  force. 
The  romantic  novelist  brushes  away  all  this  over-growth 
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of  civilization,  and  reveals  the  workings  of  the  primal 
instincts  and  emotions  of  human  nature.  Love,  hatred, 
the  passion  for  revenge — these  are  for  him  the  springs  of 
all  human  conduct ;  these  are  the  foundation  on  which 
he  builds  up  his  romance  of  plot  and  counterplot.  So  it 
is  with  Mapu’s  three  novels.  In  the  Ps2  rDOK,  Love  of 
Zion ,  and  the  Sin  of  Samaria,  the  scene  is 

laid  in  ancient  Palestine  ;  in  the  jpaj  W,  or  Hypocrite , 
the  action  takes  place  chiefly  in  a  modern  Russian  Ghetto. 
But  the  type  of  story  is  always  the  same — always  the 
play  of  fierce  passions,  exaggerated  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  grotesqueness,  and  producing  a  state  of  things  startlingly 
unlike  the  placid  and  humdrum  aspect  that  modern  life 
is  apt  to  wear.  When  this  is  said,  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  his  novels  are  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated.  But 
the  novels  individually  are  worth  a  little  more  detailed 
examination. 

The  Love  of  Zion  was  Mapu’s  earliest  work.  It  was 
commenced  in  1830,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  ; 
but  he  worked  at  it  for  more  than  twenty  37ears  before 
publishing  it,  and  it  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  year 
1852.  The  fact  that  the  writing  of  the  book  was  spread 
over  so  many  years  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be 
expected ;  for  Mapu’s  was  not  a  mind  that  developed  to 
any  considerable  extent  after  he  reached  manhood.  At 
any  rate,  the  book  is  fairly  even  in  style  throughout,  and 
there  is  no  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  story. 

The  theme  of  the  Love  of  Zion  is  the  love-story  of 
Amnon  and  Tamar,  and  its  scene  is  laid  in  Palestine  under 
the  reign  of  king  Ahaz.  The  novel  begins,  in  the  most 
approved  style,  with  the  birth  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  carries  them  safely  over  the  path  of  proverbial  rough¬ 
ness  to  the  wedding-day.  They  have  been  predestined  for 
one  another  by  their  fond  parents  even  before  their  birth  ; 
but  if  their  happiness  is  thus  decreed  beforehand,  so  also 
are  the  troubles  through  which  they  must  pass  before  they 
can  attain  it.  For  Amnon  is  born  under  a  shadow.  His 
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father,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Joram,  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  foul  plot,  instigated  by  his  rival,  and  pretended 
friend,  Mattan  the  judge.  Like  the  Biblical  Elkanah,  Joram 
has  two  wives,  Naamah  andHaggith  ;  like  Elkanah  also,  he 
loves  the  one  more  than  the  other,  and  thus  causes  jealousy 
between  them.  Mattan,  who  loves  Haggith,  and  burns  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  successful  rival,  takes  advantage 
of  this  fact.  When  Joram  goes  out  to  fight  the  Philistines, 
Mattan  persuades  the  steward  Achan  (who  also  has  his 
grievance)  to  set  fire  to  Haggith’s  house,  destroy  her  and 
her  children,  and  give  it  out  that  the  crime  has  been 
committed  by  Naamah.  Achan  is  then  to  pretend  that  his 
own  infant  son  is  Ezrikom,  the  heir  of  Joram,  whom  he 
has  rescued  from  the  flames. 

The  plot  is  successfully  carried  out.  Naamah  is  per¬ 
suaded  by  Achan  to  run  away,  and  of  course  the  whole 
world  believes  her  guilty.  While  she  is  living  in  conceal¬ 
ment  Amnon  is  born.  Brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth  and  rank,  he  attracts  attention  by 
his  noble  bearing  and  his  graces  both  of  mind  and  of 
body.  The  turning-point  comes  when  he  captivates  Tamar 
(who  of  course  does  not  know  the  shepherd)  by  his  singing, 
and  saves  her  life  by  slaying  a  lion.  This  ensures  him 
a  welcome  in  her  father’s  house,  and  Amnon  and  Tamar 
of  course  fall  more  and  more  violently  in  love  with  each 
other.  But  they  have  much  to  go  through  before  their 
happiness  can  be  realized.  Tamar  is  destined  (and  her 
fate  is  confirmed  time  and  again  by  heaven-sent  dreams) 
for  Joram’s  son  ;  and  here  is  Ezrikom,  ugly  of  body  and 
evil  of  heart — but  still,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  a  son  of 
Joram.  How  shall  the  poor  and  unknown  Amnon  stand 
against  him  ?  How  shall  Tamar  set  her  own  will  against 
that  of  her  parents  ?  Nay,  how  shall  she  even  retain  her 
faith  in  Amnon  when  his  character  is  blackened  by  the 
insidious  arts  of  his  rival  ?  But  true  love  triumphs  in  spite 
of  difficulties.  When  things  are  blackest,  Mattan  reveals 
the  secret  on  his  death-bed.  Achan  and  the  pseudo-Ezrikom 
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are  exposed,  Amnon  comes  into  his  rights ;  and  for  him 
and  Tamar  the  inevitable  result  follows. 

The  story  is  charming  in  its  naive  impossibility,  but 
there  is  of  course  nothing  of  striking  originality  about  it. 
We  are  all  familiar  from  childhood  with  the  hero  under 
a  cloud,  and  the  peerless  heroine  who  is  faithful  to  him 
throughout.  So  far  as  plot  and  incident  and  stage-devices 
go,  Mapu’s  stock-in-trade  is  almost  wholly  borrowed  from 
his  French  models.  The  characters,  too,  are  conventional, 
and  show  no  sign  of  any  real  study  of  human  nature. 
The  canvas  is  filled  with  the  deep  black  and  the  pure 
white  of  romance,  not  with  the  infinitely  subtle  gradations 
of  the  psychological  colour- scheme  of  actual  life.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of  the  author’s  indi¬ 
viduality.  These,  indeed,  are  hard  enough  to  find  in  the 
book  at  all :  nor  is  this  altogether  surprising.  Mapu  was 
by  temperament  the  reverse  of  self-assertive,  and  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  race  whose  outstanding  characteristic  is  a 
wonderful,  almost  fatal,  faculty  of  imitation.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Brainin  points  out,  the  Love  of  Zion,  if  it  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  a  strong  personality,  is  so  far  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  French  models,  that  it  is  thoroughly 
Hebrew.  This  is  apparent,  of  course,  in  the  choice  of 
ancient  Palestine  as  the  scene  of  the  story :  it  is  apparent 
in  the  ardent  love  for  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Jews 
which  breathes  in  every  page,  and  in  the  often-emphasized 
preference  for  the  country  with  its  simplicity  and  innocence 
as  compared  with  the  restless  life  of  the  towns ;  above 
all  is  it  apparent  in  the  strongly  religious  tone  of  the  book, 
in  the  insistence  on  the  necessity  for  a  firm  faith  in 
providence.  And  we  see  Mapu’s  own  almost  feminine 
temperament  reflected  in  the  fondness  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  passion  of  love  in  its  most  ethereal  form, 
and  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  turns  from  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  evil-doer.  These  characteristics  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  Love  of  Zion  very  radically  from  the 
novels  of  a  Sue  or  a  Dumas,  however  great  its  debt  to  them. 
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But,  when  all  is  said,  the  book  has  one  paramount  claim 
to  distinction,  and  that  is  its  language.  To  infuse  a 
Hebrew  spirit  into  a  story  of  this  type  was  something ; 
but  to  tell  the  story  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew,  with  all 
its  naivete  and  simple  directness,  this  was  indeed  a  great 
achievement.  Mapu  was  not  of  course  the  first  writer 
who  used  Hebrew  for  general  literary  purposes.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  and  varied  Hebrew  literature  of  medi¬ 
aeval  times,  there  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  a  generation 
or  two  before  Mapu’s  time,  a  revival  of  interest  in  pure 
Hebrew  (as  distinct  from  the  semi- Aramaic  language  of 
the  later  Talmudic  writings)  which  had  borne  excellent 
fruits.  But  Mapu  had  the  poetic  spirit  and  the  imaginative 
insight  which  the  German  Hebraists,  for  the  most  part, 
conspicuously  lacked ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  gift  he  was 
able  to  assimilate  and  appropriate  the  Biblical  spirit  as 
none  of  them  could.  For  this  reason,  where  they  are  but 
imitators,  he  is  a  creative  genius.  He  reproduces  not 
merely  the  form,  but  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  Biblical 
Hebrew.  He  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet, 
with  the  poet’s  power  of  imagining  himself  into  a  world 
far  other  than  that  in  which  he  actually  lives. 

There  could  perhaps  be  no  more  effective  contrast  than 
that  between  Mapu’s  actual  surroundings  and  the  life  that 
he  depicts  in  the  Love  of  Zion.  The  contrast  is  not  merely 
that  between  town  and  country.  There  is  all  the  vast 
difference  between  the  open-air  life  of  a  free  people, 
believing  in  itself,  and  ready  to  resist  its  enemies  to  the 
death,  and  the  life  of  a  down-trodden  race,  confined  within 
Ghetto  walls,  for  which  restrictions  and  hardships  are 
normal  features  of  its  existence.  Yet  Mapu’s  descriptions 
of  Palestinian  life  and  scenery  have  a  warmth  and  wealth 
of  colouring  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  one  writing  of 
things  with  which  he  was  familiar.  No  doubt  there  were 
trees  and  birds  and  sunshine  in  Russia  ;  but  for  Mapu 
the  lines  did  not  fall  in  pleasant  places,  and,  in  any  case, 
no  amount  of  nature-study  could  have  enabled  him  to 
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realize  as  he  did  the  scenery  of  Palestine  and  the  life  of 
its  shepherds  and  vine-growers.  Nor  again  is  it  a  matter 
of  historical  research.  Mapu  had  nothing  but  the  vague 
outline  given  in  the  Bible  to  help  him  in  his  task  of 
reconstruction.  Yet  with  this  slender  aid  he  succeeds,  by 
sheer  force  of  imagination,  in  making  ancient  Palestine 
live  for  us  as  no  prosaic  historian,  with  records  never 
so  ample,  could  make  it  live.  The  scene  of  the  Bethlehem 
shepherds  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  that  of  the  grape¬ 
gathering  in  the  fifth,  are  supreme  instances  of  his 
wonderful  imaginative  power.  With  some  diffidence  I 
have  attempted  a  translation  of  part  of  the  first  of  these 
passages : — 

“  Bethlehem,  the  resting-place  of  Judah’s  kings,  lay  to 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  firm  stablished  on  the  top  of  a 
pleasant  hill.  Bound  about  were  many  wells  and  springs 
of  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  In  this 
fair  spot  grew  juicy  olives,  and  sweet  grapes  hanging  in 
their  ripe  clusters.  And  as  the  hills  were  clothed  in  glad¬ 
ness,  so  were  the  valleys  decked  with  myriad  colours  of 
bud  and  flower.  There  the  young  lambs  skipped,  and 
the  herds  of  bullocks  fed  ;  it  was  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  .  .  .  Here  Amnon  tended  the  flock  of 
Abishai,  the  steward  of  Joram  his  father,  and  was  accounted 
a  shepherd’s  son ;  and  right  well  was  he  beloved  of  the 
shepherds  for  his  beauty  and  his  music :  for  he  played 
the  harp,  and  sang  sweet  songs  to  rejoice  their  hearts. 

“  Now  the  spring-tide  gathered  to  Bethlehem  all  the 
noble  sons  of  Zion,  and  her  daughters  fair  and  tender; 
and  among  them  came  Tamar  to  Abishai’s  house,  in  the 
perfect  bloom  of  her  beauty,  clad  in  purple  and  bright 
raiment.  She  went  forth  with  Maachah  her  nurse  to  the 
pasturage  of  the  shepherds,  and  passed  by  the  place  where 
Amnon  rested  his  flock ;  and  as  the  shepherds  saw  her, 
so  were  they  amazed,  and  they  said  one  to  another :  ‘  See 
there  the  fairest  of  Zion’s  daughters.’  But  Amnon  said 
to  them  :  ‘  Ill  befits  the  shepherd  to  look  on  that  which  is 
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above  him.  Look  we  down  at  our  flocks  as  they  lie,  and 
lift  we  not  onr  eyes  to  behold  the  daughters  of  the  highest 
in  the  land.’  Yet  did  Amnon  gaze  after  her  from  afar, 
and  observed  her  goings.  The  sun  poured  forth  his  price¬ 
less  light  and  glowing  warmth  over  the  pastures ;  the 
streams  of  water  babbled  on  in  their  noisy  torrents ; 
the  leaves  rustled  in  the  warm  breeze  that  stirred  the 
twigs,  and  there  was  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the  sound 
of  the  flocks,  and  the  solemn  echo  from  the  mountains. ’’ 

In  the  Sin  of  Samaria  we  have  a  story  of  the  same  type, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  number  of  characters  is  greater, 
and  the  web  of  intrigue  is  more  intricately  woven.  The 
historical  setting  of  the  story  is  the  struggle  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  times  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah,  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  righteous  Judah, 
and  the  overthrow  of  her  impious  rival.  As  the  title 
denotes,  Samaria,  the  Israelite  capital,  is  for  Mapu,  as  it 
was  for  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  home  of  all  that  is  evil. 
He  denounces  the  false  gods  and  false  priests  of  Bethel 
with  a  fervour  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
most  inspired  prophet  of  the  true  God  in  the  actual  period. 
We  are  compelled  to  admire  the  strength  of  imagination 
that  enabled  him  to  think  himself  back  into  that  far- 
distant  time,  and  to  feel  once  more  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  combatants  in  a  thrice-dead  quarrel ;  but  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  vivid  interest  in  this 
struggle  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  more  especially  when 
it  is  portrayed  in  so  partisan  and  one-sided  a  spirit. 

Setting  aside  the  historical  aspect,  the  book  has  no 
special  merit,  unless  intricacy  of  plot  be  one.  The  reader 
grows  tired  of  the  numerous  pairs  of  lovers  (belonging  to 
two  generations)  who  have  to  be  happily  mated  at  the 
end ;  and  the  spectacle  of  Uzziel  rejoicing  in  his  two  wives, 
with  which  the  book  closes,  will  scarcely  appeal  to  minds 
habituated  to  the  principle  of  monogamy.  Again,  the  book 
is  inferior  to  the  Love  of  Zion  in  that  the  evil-doers  bulk 
more  largely  in  it ;  for  Mapu  vTas  far  more  at  home  with 
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the  virtuous  lover  than  with  the  unscrupulous  villain. 
Nor,  I  think,  will  the  Sin  of  Samaria  bear  comparison 
with  the  earlier  work  on  the  ground  of  freshness  and 
charm  of  style.  There  are,  however,  passages  of  fiery 
denunciation  in  which  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  is  caught  as 
probably  no  other  writer  has  caught  it. 

Mapu’s  last  novel,  the  Hypocrite  (VtoS  wy }  literally 
“coloured  bird”)  takes  us  into  a  different  world.  We 
have  no  longer  a  historical  novel,  but  a  romance  of  the 
author’s  own  time  and  country,  in  which  the  characters 
are,  or  purport  to  be,  such  men  and  women  as  he  met 
every  day.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  Mapu  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  who  might  be  expected  to 
deal  successfully  with  contemporary  life.  He  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  dreamer  and  a  poet,  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
phantasies,  and  given  to  seeing  things  through  the  coloured 
glasses  of  imagination.  If  we  attempt  to  judge  the 
Hypocrite  by  the  canon  of  faithfulness  to  actual  life,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  failure.  The  familiar 
types  from  which  he  drew  his  characters — the  cunning 
matchmaker,  the  persecuted  “  Mascil,”  the  bigoted  Rabbi, 
the  ignorant  fanatic,  the  needy  and  unworldly  scholar — 
are  hopelessly  exaggerated.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  Mapu  lived  were  based  wholly  on  this 
novel,  we  should  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  Mascilim 
were  such  angels,  and  their  opponents  such  despicable 
creatures,  as  he  makes  them.  Some  of  his  characters, 
again,  are  more  purely  products  of  his  imagination.  He 
can  hardly  have  been  familiar  with  the  rich  and  influential 
Jew  who  has  the  ear  of  princes,  or,  again,  with  the  extreme 
assimilationist  of  the  type  of  Abner,  who  calls  himself 
Emile,  and  wishes  to  deny  all  connexion  with  his  people. 
Still  less  can  his  hero  and  heroine  have  existed  outside 
his  own  fancy.  They  represent  that  combination  of 
thorough  general  culture  with  intense  Jewish  feeling, 
which  Mapu  no  doubt  hoped  to  see  realized,  but  which 
could  scarcely  co-exist  with  the  actual  features  of  Russian 
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Jewry  in  his  time.  The  Hypocrite ,  in  fact,  falls  between 
two  stools.  It  is  neither  a  picture  from  life,  nor  a  pure 
romance,  but  a  little  of  both.  Further,  as  an  attempt 
at  realism  it  must  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  exag¬ 
geration  ;  as  an  ideal  picture  it  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  the  author  has  not  created  a  setting  in  which  the 
realization  of  his  ideal  might  be  regarded  as  possible. 

Nor  can  one  give  the  same  unstinted  praise  to  the  style 
of  the  Hypocrite  as  to  that  of  the  Love  of  Zion.  Not 
that  Mapu’s  hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  His  mastery  of 
the  simple  Biblical  Hebrew  remains.  But  the  language 
no  longer  fits  the  subject  so  perfectly.  Transplanted  from 
ancient  Palestine  to  modern  Bussia,  it  loses  its  freshness, 
and  appears  glaringly  and  painfully  artificial,  more  like 
a  corpse  than  a  living  instrument  of  thought.  We  feel 
that  the  development  which  the  Jewish  people  has  under¬ 
gone  in  three  thousand  years  demands  a  commensurate 
development  in  language.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
we  feel  that  we  have  left  the  Biblical  spirit  behind,  and 
brought  with  us  only  the  Biblical  form.  Phrases  taken 
straight  from  the  Scriptures,  which  were  so  appropriate  and 
even  inevitable  in  the  Love  of  Zion ,  are  now  mere 
“flowers  of  diction”  —  Biblical  tags  twisted  often  into 
strange  meanings,  without  too  much  regard  for  grammar. 
It  is  true  that  the  twistings  are  often  superlatively  clever. 
Take  for  instance  the  adaptation  of  the  phrase  cnbK  'n 
Di5n  nnb  fjQ  TjWiliB  “  The  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day1,”  to  express  a  sort 
of  progressive  revelation :  “  the  spirit  of  the  time  ”  is  the 
voice  of  God.  But  the  total  effect  is  that  of  a  mosaic  of 
Biblical  quotations,  not  that  of  a  living  language. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Hypocrite  does 
derive  a  certain  interest,  of  a  kind  not  shared  by  the 
historical  novels,  from  the  fact  that  it  touches  on  the  actual 
life  of  the  writer’s  time.  It  does  at  least  deal  in  some 

1  Gen.  iii.  8.  The  word  nn,  here  translated  “cool,”  means  either 
“  wind  ”  or  “  spirit.” 
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sort  of  way  with  a  problem  that  is  perennial  and  peren¬ 
nially  fascinating  —  the  problem  of  the  development  of 
a  nation’s  ideas.  The  struggle  between  the  Mascilim  and 
the  ultra-orthodox,  which  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  story 
turns,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  every  nation. 
It  is  the  ever-living  conflict  between  the  two  opposing 
tendencies  in  man’s  nature — between  the  conservative  spirit 
which  makes  him  cling  affectionately  to  the  well-worn 
road,  and  the  progressive  spirit  whereby  he  is  impelled 
to  venture  out  upon  untrodden  paths.  And  for  Jewish 
history  at  all  events  that  particular  phase  of  the  spiritual 
conflict  which  began  to  be  fought  in  Mapu’s  time  has  not 
yet  lost  its  importance.  For  this  reason  we  may  read  the 
Hypocrite ,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  with  a  feeling  of 
concrete  personal  interest  such  as  cannot  be  stirred  by  the 
struggle  depicted  in  the  Sin  of  Samaria. 

The  Hypocrite  has  thus  a  certain  attraction  for  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  to  treat  it  from 
this  point  of  view  is  to  be  unjust  to  the  author.  Mapu 
had  his  ideals,  but  they  were  felt  rather  than  thought  out, 
and  he  was  too  much  of  a  partisan  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  played  a  part.  So  the 
Hypocrite  remains  simply  a  romance,  and  not  a  very 
successful  one  at  that.  There  is  no  need  to  criticize  the 
author’s  ideal,  either  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  worth, 
or  on  that  of  the  possibility  of  its  realization,  because  his 
aim  was  not  to  present  an  ideal  to  his  readers,  but  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  using  it 
to  tell  an  interesting  story.  It  matters  little  that  his 
stories  show  no  originality  of  conception  or  psychological 
insight.  It  matters  still  less  that  we  find  no  coherent 
philosophy  in  the  one  novel  in  which  we  might  be  tempted 
to  look  for  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  Mapu's 
importance,  we  must  disregard  these  considerations,  and 
regard  him  as  what  he  set  out  to  be — as  an  enthusiast 
for  Hebrew,  and  a  master  of  its  use. 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  he  deserves  nothing  but 
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praise.  His  mastery  of  Hebrew  was  perfect.  Whatever 
thought  he  wished  to  express  he  could  put  simply  and 
clearly,  without  going  (except  in  a  few  cases)  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Scriptural  vocabulary.  More  than  that,  he 
never  wrote  Hebrew  like  one  who  thinks  in  a  different 
language,  and  has  to  translate.  The  style  of  the  Hypocrite 
is  artificial  indeed,  but  that  is  only  because  Mapu  was 
so  permeated  with  the  Biblical  spirit  that  he  could  not 
write  naturally  about  his  own  time.  Its  artificiality  is 
never  that  of  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  writer. 

With  this  perfection  of  style  Mapu  succeeded,  as  he 
deserved  to  succeed,  in  his  aim  of  reviving  interest  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
produced  in  Russia  during  his  lifetime,  and  afterwards, 
testifies  to  the  completeness  of  his  success — a  success 
achieved  by  dint  of  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  difficulties.  Doomed  to  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  existence,  he  was  yet  able  to  write  stories  as  pleasant 
as  his  life  was  melancholy.  He  had  to  create  his  own 
public,  to  do  the  merely  commercial  as  well  as  the  literary 
part  of  the  work,  to  distribute  his  books  himself,  often 
with  little  chance  of  obtaining  their  price,  "into  'ON  "BiD 
“  I  am  an  author,  not  a  huckster,”  he  exclaims  bitterly  in 
one  of  his  letters,  chafing  under  the  irksome  necessity  of 
doing  the  work  of  agents  and  publishers.  Yet  he  never 
lost  his  imaginative  power,  nor  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  he  was  rewarded  b}r  seeing  the  seed 
which  he  had  sown  bearing  good  fruit  in  the  generation 
that  followed  him.  Nor  was  he  denied  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  His  approval  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  budding  authors  who  attempted 
to  imitate  him,  and  who  submitted  their  manuscripts  to 
him  for  judgment.  Modern  Hebrew  literature  has  indeed 
developed  on  lines  far  other  than  those  laid  down  by  him. 
As  regards  both  style  and  subjects,  it  has  advanced  to 
the  level  of  the  times.  But  this  very  fact  helps  to  throw 
into  stronger  relief  the  freshness  and  purity  of  Mapu’s 
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old-world  novels,  and  rather  enhances  than  detracts  from 
their  value.  Certainly  it  can  never  he  made  a  ground 
for  neglecting  him,  or  denying  the  value  of  his  service 
in  the  cause  of  Hebrew  as  a  living  language. 


Leon  Simon. 
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GEONIC  EESPONSA. 

VII. 

Fragments  T-S.,  Loan  90, 103, 104, 105,  size  19-5  x  14  cm., 
written  in  a  square  oriental  hand  of  about  the  twelfth  century. 
They  represent  the  remainder  of  an  index  to  a  very  large 
collection  of  Geonic  Responsa.  The  Geonim  by  whom  these 
Responsa  were  written  are:  Doza,  the  son  of  Saadia ;  Sherira; 
his  son  Hai ;  Samuel  ha-Kohen,  or  as  he  is  usually  called, 
Samuel  ben  Chofni.  Some  of  the  Responsa  are  written 
conjointly  by  Sherira  and  Hai ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  Responsa  lack  the  name  of  their  author.  One  bears 
the  name  of  Tdj  tid  p  n'pm,and  is  addressed 

to  5|DP  p  This  b)bm  was  a  contemporary  of  Hai,  with 

whom  he  stood  in  lively  correspondence  (comp.  Harkavy, 
Responsen  dev  Geonim ,  p.  345),  and  accordingly  <c  grandson  ” 
cannot  have  its  literal  meaning  here,  as  there  is  about 
a  century  and  a  half  between  the  time  of  Paltoi  and  that 
of  Hai.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe  that  this  JTptn  did  not 
live  in  Babylonia,  but  in  Africa  or  Palestine.  The  reason 
for  this  assumption  is  his  title  TID  KWi,  the  bearers  of 
which,  known  to  us  from  Geonic  times,  are  all  scholars  living 
outside  of  Babylonia  (comp.  Poznanski  in  Z. H. B.,  VII,  146), 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  title  originated 
in  Babylonia,  where  at  the  close  of  the  Tannaitic  time  it  was 
conferred  upon  leading  scholars  like  Shila  and  Abba 
Arika  (Hullin,  137  ;  Letter  of  Sherira,  p.  28,  ed.  Neubauer), 
while  the  Palestinians  used  the  title  nW  But  with 

the  establishment  of  the  academies  in  Babylonia  the  title 
of  KTJD  ceased,  and  instead  of  it  came  KrQTiD  and 
later  Gaon.  In  contrast  to  the  Babylonian  NrQTiD,  the  other 
academies  were  only  NTID,  and  their  leader  KTID  6^*1 1. 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Responsa  are  addressed 
occur  the  following  names :  p  pni>N ;  '31 

1  As  to  the  similar  title  FjVjs  compare  (Harkavy,  Resp. 

386),  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Hai,  who  in  all  probability  was  a 
Babylonian. 
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p  rrnrr  ;  Dim  :  Dio'jihpJtc  ms  p  d^i^d  ;  p  Wna ; 

D'm  p  npy ;  f)Dl\  With  the  exception  of  two,  Meshullam 
and  Nahum,  all  these  names  occur  in  other  collections 
of  Geonic  Responsa  (comp,  especially  Harkavy’s  index  to  his 
edition  of  the  Geonic  Responsa).  Concerning  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  great  Meshullam,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Jewish  learning  in  Europe  during  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  Our  fragment  establishes  the 
fact,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Italian-French  scholars  stood 
in  correspondence  with  the  Geonim  of  Babylonia.  The  first 
Responsa  by  Sherira  and  his  son  Hai  to  Meshullam  with 
reference  to  the  text  of  the  r\)Wto ,  Zebahim,  45  b,  is  especially 
interesting,  as  this  reading  of  the  Geonim  was  transmitted 
to  the  teachers  of  Rashi,  and  he  refers  to  R.  Meshullam  in  his 
commentary  on  Zebahim ,  ibid.  Our  fragment  corroborates 
Rashi’s  statement  and  supports  him  against  Tosafot  (Menahot, 
109  b,  s.v.  n^'nm),  who  credited  Kalonymus,  the  father  of 
Meshullam,  with  the  emendation  of  the  iWD.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  name  Kalonymus  is  spelt  DiDsr6lp3N‘,  which 
suggests  a  Proven9al  origin  for  the  name  DID’Oli’p.  The 
description  of  as  a  part  of  France1,  njns  fHNl  11PN, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  among  the  orientals,  France  was 
the  general  name  applied  to  any  Christian  country  of 
western  and  central  Europe. 

The  statements  summarizing  the  contents  of  the  Responsa 
are  very  brief  and  vague,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  with  certainty  whether  these  Responsa 
are  otherwise  known  or  not.  The  compiler  of  the  index 
gives  only  the  first  five  or  six  words  of  the  Responsa,  and 
the  name  of  the  Talmudic  treatise  referred  to  in  the 
Responsa.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Responsa. 
I  have  nevertheless  given  references  to  Responsa  that 
suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  as  parallels,  even  though 
I  may  have  been  incurring  the  risk  of  error. 

1  Natronai  Gaon,  in  pis  nrc,  20  b,  no.  12,  speaks  of  “  distant  countries 
like  Spain  and  France.” 
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(Fragment  90  ;  leaf  1,  recto.) 

1  ppSPD  f' 

npinn  nynap  b  'D 

it 

2rnani>  p»  tnn  ^a  ^  ps  enn  '^a 
3  anna  6' 

wan  'xany  iron  pan  niEto  am 
4Nnna  a 

, .  'T  an  n'Dp  tot  a  aw  pan  nyoan  nhi 

5  nan?  Na 

pni»N.n  D'laya  nuhv  pan  urn  am 

6  p^n  aa 

wxn  na  nan  too  Nyan  nyw.n  pay^n 

7  ns'a  ia 

any  nspuan  ^y  ana  n»iy  pnn  xni 

8  rwa  na 

nno'y^  d'jdi  p^an  n^w  niwn 
na^  na 

n>i>  n^n  na^  'ann's  n^  prmm 

9  nnr  ia 

[«"n]  'n  "oa  iWnx'  n.n  'jaN  narpfcn  am 

10  pnnruo  fa 

imp^r6  n«nnn  pans  nip^D  wn  i>y 


1  Mo'ed  Katan,  20  a;  Ibn  Gajet,  nnEiz?  nru: ,  II,  64. 

2  Torat  Kohanim  to  Lev.  vi.  21,  ed.  Weiss,  32  d  ;  Harkavy,  Responsen,  328. 

3  Baba  Batra,  168  b. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  not  in  Baba  Batra,  but  Berakot,  30  b,  and 
Menahott  81  b. 

5  Sotah ,  28  a. 

R  Hullin,  48  a.  Our  texts  read  'n  12  "Q  nn,  and  Rabbinowiez,  ad  loc., 
does  not  give  any  variants. 

7  Bezah,  IV,  7.  8  Ibid.,  V,  4.  9  Abodah  Zarah ,  46a. 

10  Sanhedrin,  40  b-41  a.  Comp.  Maimonides,  Yad,  Hilkot  Sanhedrin ,  XII, 
2  and  XVI,  4. 
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(Fragment  90  ;  leaf  1,  verso.) 

ynnta  anta 
mo  p  sid 

nans  p-ixs  niyK  nmi>  nan^D 
in  j2n  "Nm  pN*a  snn^ 

2  D'nnr  n 

in»  3  din  D'mn  paw  iax^  nr 

4  p-nnaD  2 

inn  rrnvo  yan&o 

5  Nyvft  j 

pari'an  myo  jib'dk  pm  wisom 

6nm:a  epo  n 

ndsh  nu  payi?  pnotni 
7  niynt?  n 

rwnna  niyntn  pn'onan  xm 
rrmn  rnynty  i 

8nm  nmnp  nmo  pnoan  :rini 
pD'j  f 

9  nprni>  pnv  'n  n^  mi  pom  p'onan  khi 
10rnmn  n 

'via  '^aia  i^bk  pnnsy  payi?  pnotni 
“-mraE-  nimn  b 

via  pa  ni?  ba  p  bt?  pn  n'i?  b^pm 

1  3«=]n  nu  a«. 

2  Zebahim ,  45  b  (Mishnah).  Comp,  introductory  note. 

3  cm  ?  Comp,  the  Talmudic  passage  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

4  Sanhedrin ,  64a,  Mishnah  and  Gemara.  For  nos.  2-4,  comp,  fragment  1, 
J.  Q.  B.,  XVI,  650—3. 

5  Baba  Mezia ,  47  b.  6  Berakot,  62  b. 

7  Shebuot,  6  b.  Comp.  'Aruk,  s.v.  unn,ed.  Kohut,  III,  506,  and  Wertheimer, 
noVo?  nbnp,  p.  16. 

8  Shefoiot,  10  b,  12  b;  Wertheimer,  1.  c.,  p.  17. 

9  Gittin,  84  a  ;  Wertheimer,  1.  c.,  p.  18. 

10  Horayot,  13  a,  below.  Comp.  'Aruk,  s.v.  1?22J,  II,  233,  and  Harkavy,  195. 

11  Horayot ,  13  b,  below.  Comp.  'Aruk,  s.  v.  n^p,  where  Sherira’s  Responsum 
is  quoted. 
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(Fragment  90  ;  leaf  2,  recto.) 

1  niroo  ' 

':nv  rv»5>  nose  nimm  pwn  nui 

2D'nDa  jo 

pD:a:  mian  Da  cnoan  pnctn 
nmaa  r 

3 . . .  bn:  n:na>  nd>D  nmana  pnDjn: 

*1' 

♦  .“ip  N'nra  wno  wsinn  pn»tn 
4  nd:'  ib 

“id:  Nina  DDaao  pn 

omnK  ni5w  w 

5  ppt^D 

IDyDN^N  "VND1  nai^N 

D\any 

nJnyiw  “idn  ;y  joon  ni?NDi 
6na^  br  px:  ndh5>  ni>N^ 

dw  natyn  msT  'a 
anna  i?f  jiN:i>  ntai? 

pybp  n:a«  aim  faun 
....  nao:i  anna  naa:i  mm  nao: 
.  .  jini>K  am:  did  ;o  ana  n^yoi  n^no 
7':Ni“iai?N 


1  Mena/jot ,  85  a.  Comp.  'Aruk,  s.  v.  ,;nv. 

2  Pesahim,  89  b,  below  ;  Wertheimer,  Z.c.,  p.  19. 

5  The  text  seems  to  be  corrupt.  Moses  is  mentioned  twice  in  Bekorot,  in 
44  a  and  45  a,  but  the  words  following  niDO  give  no  sense. 

4  Toma ,  57  a.  5  Moed  Katan,  12  b.  6  Shabbat ,  2  a. 

7  Read  wtoh,  as  in  Fragment  105,  Responsum  8.  Baradan  is  a  suburb 
of  Bagdad  ;  see  Yaqut,  1,552.  The  2  over  pnbs  is  the  remnant  of  tnra, 
referring  to  Baba  Batra ,  147  b. 
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(Fragment  90  ;  leaf  2,  verso.) 

•any  bi  nxi  i?T  niw 
2mmn3  1  \nn-oN  rbxw) 

whw  'T  by  in m  na  nn^on 
i?Nio^  p  mptn  nno^ 

no^B  nm  no  pan 
nnoo  m'P'n  syan 
Wnn  nnoi>  nmi?p 

3Nnn3  *|DV  nno  p 

Njmnoa  N^in  taan  'Py  ion 
ddx:d  mta 

i?i?T  nnw  p  pn^N  mo  ni5>Np 
4mr»3  |i«a  pm  ^Niot?  nmi>  n 

ms  |nn  yo'  vd3o  lo^pn^  rrcnn 

5  annoi  3 

iwp^i  pou^  ppYQ  bmm  on  pm  m  ion 

6  D'nDa  i 

ir  noian  ny:  D'nDB  myns?  no  i>y 

7  nv'o  i 

ndd  'BinD  irrnn  noao  *pv  mi  non 

The  dots  are  to  indicate  the  reading 'm  '"ON. 

Ketubot,  V,  8.  Comp,  the  Geonic  collection,  nvuji  mon,  73. 
Baba  Batra ,  36  a  ;  ’Aruk,  s.  v.,  reads  ,1j\znn. 

Bezah,  15  b.  5  Baba  Batra,  156  a. 

Pesahim ,  118b;  Responsa  of  the  Geonim,  ed.  Lyck,  no.  13. 
Bezah,  23  a,  top. 
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(Fragment  103  ;  leaf  1,  recto.) 

1  niyiaty  f 

^y  nr  bt  n.ti  la'nap 

2  xyv'c  ri 

£d'P  xn  nvnnx  n  aina  pxc>  nary 
3|mnjDi  Kjnwai  n'&a  tb 

nny  pnar  'an  .Tainan  k-ibp 

4  D'D3  3 

N“i p'v  mo  tpnsi?  v'm  pop  jna 

5  «y3P»  N’ 

nvra  on^  nnvn  nn  o-ns  pyrot^i  pita 
anna  a* 

nnainaa  n*>  n^aa#  nvn  nb  nn\n  ^nn 

T 

6  Nyyo  i; 

niyn&y  hint  nr  hkd3  »b6  myan  pitn 

7  niyiaty  t 

'nan  liwata  nryiaty  nsm  |naew 
pip  -itacr  nb  o'b  p  p  nbv'  j«  main 
pinn  to 

[na]Dn  p  n&ya  ptaw  uoipo  'w:x  wna 

1  Shebuot,  41  a,  41  b  ;  '3  mon,  88.  2  JBa&a  Mezia,  12  b-i3b. 

3  Gittin,  39  a;  Baba  Mezia,  100b;  Sanhedrin,  15  a. 

4  Gittin,  59b-6oa;  Responsa,  Lyck,  94. 

5  Baba  Mezia ,  107,  108  ;  Responsum ,  Lyck,  94. 

Baba  Mezia,  3,  4  ;  Harkavy,  Responsen,  184.  7  pis  ni'tD ,  72  a,  no.  6. 
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(Fragment  103  ;  leaf  1,  verso.) 

’fcnnni  pm'p  !>r  psa  'an  ianni>  s 
imy  iyi  Dirmns  ni»'B  pn'p  'an  iana 

2  fcoro  n 

2)r\zb  ppna  pm  r^a-i  by  p*Kn 
phn  psa  son  ■ib  m^sta^s  mm  a 

'my  nnxaDs^s 

3  pirn  4 

xv's  'my  paspata 
4m na»  psa  s-mp  n 

ri'^x  bvy  'a 
5  Nina  i 

j  n'vin  torn  n^y  S>nys  p 

^ 1 * * * 5  6  syv'jn  f 

^  ne  'a  nyata^s  can  rra  ini'  pi  poa 
7  xyv'D  ri 

piipa  sai>ai  mta  xai>a  'a 

DIXD^K  ail^N 

nt-ip  ianii>  npi>K  'isi  'an  mi>Nt£> 
8smn  in  ns  "«m  pxa 

P'dsi  syis  taaiw  s^p'i  saa  m  '»« 


1  Kiddushin,  47  b  ;  Baba  Batra ,  76  b  ;  Harkavy,  199. 

3  Baba  Batra,  132  b  ;  Harkavy,  220.  3  Hidlin,  61. 

4  Menahot,  40-43.  This  Responsum  is  found  in  MS.  among  the  Cam¬ 

bridge  Genizah  fragments. 

5  Baba  Batra ,  46b.  6  Baba  Mezia ,  108  b.  Comp.  Cassel,  p";in,  9. 

7  .Baba  Mezia ,  104  b.  Comp.  Responsa,  Coronel,  5. 

9  Baba  Batra,  124  a  ;  Harkavy,  101. 
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(Fragment  103  ;  leaf  2,  recto.) 

1  nuiro 

by  yn  Knnon  wpb  wn  ban  Km 

2  nap  hi> 

inn  'I'ini?  ypinrt  pn'ano  xm  63  'n'D 
k^'k  rfanao  ^k  n  bi> 

3  papon  n3Ki  jnpon  i>y  nnn  nx  nfen 

6 

4  p^D2  cannon  pays  ianoK  n^K  iahan  by) 

5  ppp»  xb  . 

'm  nva  n3  3ipy'  nn  pnv  an  ni>tn  K.n 

fra  pK  jnpa  'in  n»«p  'ai>yaK  janv  n 
6  n3p  ib 

i>yaK  hkoio  ^nna  'ao'apo  hdk  dk 

7  na'an  ib 

fwpo^i  jo  "6  Kpaan  nnpm  |ann  moan  kh 

8  nnna  epo  nb 

k^k  nmo  pK  Ki>m  w  i  bK  jam  kh 

9  nnma  nb 

mna'  Ki>  'npap  'ay  ib'BK  'ik  .mm  n  pm  kh 

10  n3P  ib 

aam  maam  «nnn  dki  pnn  ni»Kn  Km 

11  na&y  ib 

'na  by  cmo  pmao  pan  non  k.h 

1  Ketubot ,  44  b  ;  Harkavy,  247. 

2  Eos/i  ha-Shanah,  27  b  (Mishnah). 

3  Baba  Mezia,  81  b-82  a  ;  Responsa  Mant.,  65. 

4  Kiddushin ,  49  a  ;  Harkavy.  248. 

5  Moed  Katan,  18  a,  below  ;  Harkavy,  249. 

8  Shabbat ,  17  a;  Harkavy,  250.  7  Hagigah,  12  b  on  the  top. 

8  Nazir ,  66  a  (Mishnah).  9  Mishnah,  Ketubot ,  IY,  4. 

10  Shabbat,  6  a.  11  Ibid.,  51  b. 

F  f  2 
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(Fragment  103;  leaf  2,  verso.) 


1  nnim 

lip 

nnin32  ai?t?  niNiw  itai  pm  an 

1  nmm 

bib 

an^n  jib^d  n  n^ipn 

2nniro 

5 

in»  .T3B  1333  mil 

3  ninim 

jo 

•vyn 

nman  pm»  i»y  p?  dk  pm  an 

•  • 

33 

4?yn  ?m  n-iyrf?N  nimroo  n:nnn  wnhjd 
vDn  rvsn  iriDnai?  owb 

5D'D3 

•  • 
33 

xm  U3  n^H3  ni3i?nn  |iwn 

D3 4t33 

•  • 

1: 

PD'3 

'M  wito^n  pmn  'm  '03  '“vb 

6n3t? 

•  • 

H3 

}i>  nd?p  n3t^  {^sn  ni3m  y^n 

13 

nn3»n  rtan  ini?  anny^n  sninv 

niam 

•  • 
T3 

rmw  jnei  nii>H3  n^^nn  td'ni  xn 

8ni:nn 

•  • 

m 

pnv  i  Pk  ksk  nn  .mn  '“i'djo  an 
nimn  i 2\v'b  }ni?  upn  nirun  nD33 


1  Ketubot,  VII,  6  ;  Gemara,  72  a,  72  b  ;  Harkavy,  251,  252. 

2  Ketubot,  72  b;  Harkavy,  153;  cp.'imfe,  s.v.  *nnrr  nVira,  ed.  Kohut,  11,215 

3  Ketubot,  VII,  8.  *  Read  m:nQ  mini.  6  Harkavy,  254,  255 

*  Ibid.,  256.  7  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  34  b,  35  a  ;  Harkavy,  257. 

4  Berakot,  33  a  ;  Harkavy,  259. 
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(Fragment  104  ;  leaf  1,  recto.) 

♦  »  ♦ 

.  ♦  .  nsw  nnvn  nK^vi  pn»*n 

1  pnnjo  np 

ma  by  npv  rrruy  '»a  pm  wyD  warn  an 

2  n)y)iw  np 

nyintyn  kJjk  ymn  t6  nnmro  n»:isn  pn 

3  nna  ip 

nsyiy  mmty  nyl?  nyo  'Tyr  tbxn  an 

4  nnm  ip 

ntyy  wr6  top  mw  pao  pan  «m 

5  nrnia  rip 

«ni  nDNi  $>idd  mpn  pm  nh 
kjtc'd  tbp 

ny  nmri  ^  in^  '»«  pita 
6Dvmr  *p 

pn  im'pp  D'nnrn  b 
«yy»  top 

7  onir  rns»  t\bx  pyotrb  ni^n  pita 

(?).mm  .  .  .  .  yp 

i?D  n&a  b  (?)pv  ytwp  rata 


Sanhedrin ,  1 1  b. 
Niddah,  5  b. 

Ibid.,  43  b. 
Muller,  ma"),  13. 


2  Shebuot ,  VII,  7. 
4  Bekorot,  59  a. 

6  Zebahim,  II,  r. 
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(Fragment  104  ;  leaf  1,  verso.) 

1  nnmn  ip 

pm'  pn  nx  |i»:n  Dipntaaip  Wn  an 

2  .“nr  tp 

D'onn  .  *  .  .  i?y  D'i?ytoty?n  ito^s 

xymD  np 

n^p’D  'rosy  ny  nw  pun 

3  jwTp  ip 

pp 'm  pi?  notop  inn  enp  pixn 

4  nnty  i'p 

nxtoD  norm  my  ton  'can  xn 

5  nnty  rip 

mm5?nsy  nnn  anon  ni  'dni  nh 

6  pi?in  top 

nnniro  |i?in  N'am  «n 


nininn 

nnnx  pi? 

w  D'Dno  nnx  pnn  unn  an 

7D't03 

mmnn 

top 

xnnn 

myon  niTto  vhw  xi?'ty  ?j«n 

8  nininn 

aap 

n?  nnn  nr  in  nr 

1  Bekorot,  5  a,  2  Abodah  Zarah ,  8  b  ;  Harkavy,  45. 

3  Responsa  Mant.,  167.  4  Shabbat ,  28  a. 

5  Ibid.,  104  a.  6  Hullin,  95  a. 

7  I  do  not  find  this  passage  either  in  Gittin  or  in  any  other  place,  but 
perhaps  this  was  the  reading  of  the  Gaon  in  Git  tin,  65  a.  Comp,  also 
Muller,  diq7:,  97,  and  Niddah,  46  a. 

8  Ketubot ,  II,  4. 
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(Fragment  104  ;  leaf  2,  recto.) 


ovidd  ibp 

wbw  awn  ninyi>  pin  xm 

1  D'HDD  HDp 

M?nn  nx  vby  nDU  man  pm  xn 

2  mam  i6p 

nt?xa  nix  w  'ixi  fennn  w 

3  myinp  fop 

nyin&?  nnm  pm^n  jnw  vn  pm  xn 

4  p&rimp  Jiop 

nyni  ni'mx  ?nn  ninn  nixnow  mo 
b  xnnn  6 Dp 

man  xam  'nwv  pjdv  am  nnn  ns  'dxi  xn 
c  xnnn  yp 

nx  jnu  pnnnn  'ix  7  min'  i  pm  xn 
* xnnn  xyp 

pnnn  x^iyn 'm  xnx  nn  xnx  an  '»xn  xn 

8  'xdi  ayp 

n^y  n^y  bw  ninn?  mry  h  iw 'd 
mnina  ayp 

n^ya  r\m>  n&yx  tw  iawnc&  napn  w 

1  Pesahim ,  X,  7. 

2  Berakot,  21  b  ;  comp.  Seder  R.  Amram,  4  b,  below,  and  Maimonides  Yad , 
r#«/i,  vi,  17. 

3  Shebuot ,  VII,  4.  4  Kiddushin,  47  b.  5  Baba  Batra,  142  b. 

6  Baba  Mezia,  X,  2,  and  the  following  passage  is  from  Ba&a,  Mezia,  117  b. 
We  thus  have  two  passages  belonging  to  our  Baba  Mezia  quoted  from  Baba 
Batra.  This  can  hardly  be  explained  as  a  repeated  copyist’s  error.  We 
seem  to  have  here  a  striking  endorsement  of  the  theory  advanced  by 
Dr.  D.  Hoffmann  (Berliner  and  Hoffmann,  Magazin,  VI,  116-17),  that 
what  appears  in  our  texts  as  the  last  chapter  of  Baba  Mezia  is  in  reality 
the  first  chapter  of  Baba  Batra. 

7  Our  texts  have  ’cv  instead  of  min’. 
s  Demai ,  VII,  8. 
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(Fragment  104  ;  leaf  2,  verso.) 

'2  XD  fcnn 

XD  “Dl  DXJ-&X 

rixn^x  rai>x 
xv'x  *inx,i  m  im 
w  jro^K  bm  naw 
uanS>  d'dj  no  p  npy*  no  n'bxv 
Minins  nx  "xm  px:>  xmi?  x 
nn»i>  nnya  pa  px  i>xiD&y  dxi  xn 

2  m»3'  3 

pX'D  “IDEH  'DX"T  pflX  n*1D  Bn*VB3  W'»D 

3  nimrD  i 

nr^x^  mvnni  r6ya  nsm:^  npx 

4  roaina  *i 

macw  jnainaa  pamap  uaipo  'swx  an  uru 

5  tnna  ri 

wxi>  )'D33  t>a  anat?  6nxa 

7  mama  i 

rvnx  in  hdx  mx'B'nt?  naep  pm  xn 

8  D'tM  ’  f 

dj  ainaj  )b  n»x  pnn^:  pm  xn 


1  Ketubot,  39  a;  Harkavy,  74.  2  Yebamot,  107  a. 

3  Ketubot ,  82b  ;  Responsa  Mant.,  179,  s'n?,  IV,  12  ;  55  a? 

4  Harkavy,  224.  6  Baba  Batra ,  131b. 

6  i.  e.  ’12  and  who  is  not  a  sno  2'DTD. 

T 

7  Ketubot ,  XI,  6  ;  Muller,  12. 


8  Git  tin,  VII,  1. 
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(Fragment  105  ;  leaf  1,  recto.) 


1  peni'pi  nep 

nurcra  xro  '3  narai 
5]iD  iyi  r6nn»  nn'3tj£  nj&*  onxp 

2  pptra 

pon'x  mxb  iidk  'iks?  'd  b* 

3  Ny*'D  13 


'jxje  io'5>n  in  xiom 

4 131 D1  11313  13 

Ip'DD  'J'lsh?  pJD3  p'IDK  '31  KD^in 

ni'jyn  b 

^im5>  ux  pi?'Ji  n«3  i*  5tn'  n'jynsi 

6  nvoyn  rb 

ipyri?  *6  S>3x  iiry^>  pjyh 

7  D'nD2  D3 

KM  K3li>  1'3'IIX!  i  wi>  13  K3111 

8  xys'D  $ 

**  13  !?n  'KDlp  K1K131  piDX  p311 

nn'  iid  in'i  ox  exi  mi' 

9  Nin3  xi> 

nnyp  w  [b  px]p  '»  d'jikj  n^pci  fn35?x 

10  xyv'D  3^ 

mi'  13  i>i  'Jii:n  5>sx  niyo  1'pDDii 


Kiddushin,  48  a,  last  line ;  Baba  Kama,  99  a. 

Moed  Katan,  8  b. 

wans  is  a  copyist’s  error  for  dttdd  ;  cp.  ibid.,  107  a,  and  ‘  Aruk,  s.  v. 
Tosefta  Berakot,  IV,  1  :  Sukkah,  27  a  ;  cp.  'Aruk,  s.  v. 

Read  cv.  6  Taanit,  19  a.  7  Pesahim,  40  b. 

Baba  Mezia ,  III,  7.  9  Harkavy,  205.  10  Baba  Mezia,  III,  2. 
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(Fragment  105  ;  leaf  1,  verso.) 

yDxnbx  mbx 

i:mb  sjdv  nnE  p  min'  me  mbxs? 
nnr  bvr  px:  'xn  x 

1  pnboe  br  m'nebx  Dxn  x:n'ob  x:n:i 

D'ubx  p'bo  nxn: 'a 

.TIT  2 

me  t  'by  nbvxibx  mxnbx  nboebx  •*= 

2  neis?  i 

pa  mfrnb&o  p'  obi  nyxe:bx  nb*  xnx 

3  nv:yn 

nyxe:bx  by  yviebx  D'n  nr:  xnx 

4  pppe  n 

jd:x  '1t:d  D"nbx  xnn  nex  nix 
nimn  i 

nnxbx  nb'b  *a  im  n'bs?  “pxn  xnx 
6  PP^D  f 


Jav 

o 

r 

o 

3S 

Cl 

■*- 

_r^ 

n 

n 

D 

n 


p\ 

Q 


tz 

r 


as 
n 

Q  _n. 
a 

n":nn  nr  St.  nxn  'e  dv 'd  x:didt  i~ 


nv:yn  n 

yap  ':xnn:ibx  pnbx  Din:  me  x:'xn 
7  D'nDD  B 

rw'  nnobx  dv  p':  'd  n"'  dv  xnx 
xyv'e  ' 

xnnx  p:p  nsx'  xb  jd:x  *)bn  xnx 


Harkavy,  207.  2  Solah,  38. 

M.  Kat.,  17  a.  5  M.  Kat.,  23  a. 

Ibn  Gajet,  z'"z',  I,  23,  bot.  ? 


Ta'anit ,  14  a,  bot. 


7  Pesahim ,  65  b. 
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(Fragment  105  ;  leaf  2,  recto.) 

i 

wriba  tap'  pain  inna  Enn  rn'i  f«a 
mama  i 

'a  Tip'  ms  Kruit  p  naa>  nNiEK 

1  nnyn  n 

■wro  naa  panta  ppyn'  xi?  nctaa  jn  5>'p 

m:  i 

rrn  aaE'D  **by  np  taa  dn:  k-jk 
m:  f 

onenoi  ran  an  mj  aa^n 

2  miaa'  ri 

axta  pni&mta  'nta  pa  pa'  row  ratata 

3  rn»a'  b 

ratatai  ma'ta  p  nata  yjnnx  nik 

i 

n»D  ntraiD  p«  n&ota  n«iB«  'a  nta 

4  niraa'  jo 

nwta  |D  jna'  aa  'a  -mao  ib)  kin 

5  nap  y> 

naota  nr  ro«nata  pan  janata  'w  sax 
Nina  r 

eptanta  cb  'as  'T  pa  pa  kik 

Deals  with  npDED  nnyc,  Ta'anit ,  30  a.  2  Yebamot,  101  a. 

Comp.  Parties,  23  c.  4  Comp.  2W.,  II,  265.  5  Shabbat,  XIX,  1. 
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(Fragment  105  ;  leaf  2,  verso.) 

1  D'Di  T 

i’D’iDP  .  4  bup  n^na  nnxv  jk 

minns?  \b 

anaa  tpyi  jnann  m  zbxn  pifcn 
1  a'taa  v 

n'^bb  inu'  t6  Q'S>Nyo8^n  ttaaann 
2  a'taa  t' 

ma»a  nano  'mb  rh  ynn  nm  pint 

in  lannb  rviiw 

3  trim  msniw  p  nni?Yi  n 

xniD  nn'no  Dxn  nxi  'a  aoi>a  moxin 
-dd  jvnn  na  *m:n  ny»  iam 
3  tom  3 

nnpnn  m  «i>  i>3«  nynp  ntynsoa 
3  *nra  i i i 

rfcwDi  4n'oi>n  to 
3  tnra  n 

wnai  iKt?ap  bm*\  n' 
3 tom  i 

pin  aan  naoinn  p  -no^n  toxh  i>y 
“D'-pon  riN  “od  *nn  nm  ns  *iTOn 


Harkavy,  Responsen,  312.  2  Ibid.,  313. 

Baba  Batra,  65  b-67  b. 

Our  texts  have  rvDVin  ;  Rabbinovicz  records  also  rvDb’rr  and  rvcbn. 
Read  nnD3  ?  Comp.  Rabbinovicz,  ad  loc. 
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Note. 

In  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  XVII,  281,1  omitted 
an  Arabic  Responsum  from  Fragment  IV,  leaf  6,  verso, 
having  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  a  group  of 
like  Responsa,  which  I  had  expected  to  produce  all  together. 

I  now  find  it  to  be  an  isolated  specimen,  and  therefore  am 
constrained  to  add  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  article. 
The  original  Arabic  text  and  a  Hebrew  translation 1  follow 
herewith : — 

"Nil 

Nj-pna  nKpix  'a  p  nb  na*  im  jy  iota'D 

mb  mn'sta  yxDniK  npi  'a  nD'aata  'bn  bn'  p  nr  .uk 

yKonax  npi  'a  Dtwtan  Nprnte  pa'  xb)  y$i»  [r6  *na]' 
pa'  n'!?y  mm  pa'  N'jy  nb  ms'  mb 

nany'  t6  | eb  mmn  bnpx  ap  nsm  pi  n't  'a  xnyt^  pa'  bn  kmo 
nn'SKy  mma  nbbtt  tern  p  'bn  na  pwntata  p  naan'  *6yx:i  pa'  p 

-jin  aam  mtniw  nb  nan  nnasmtai 

Hebrew  Translation. 

,  n^ann  pn  no:an  n'a  i?x  Dasr&  amo  ox  am  by  anWan 
papn.a  pn  noaan  n'a  bx  onr6  )b  nr\w  mar  aaa 
ay  yara>  )b  '.a'  bm  mpo  )b  am'  bin  .  r6ann  prai  mavn 
)b  am'  fn«  .  ni?ann  pm  aiav.a  papnn  nya  D'^atm 
br\:v  am  isvy  ns  a^p'  5m  .  na^a  v5>y  aaa  nrs 
5>'nn'  vS>k  aapmt?  i.aa'a'  n5>  nm  ^'s  ns  a'  dxi  .  insaoa 
maana  vbv  mn5>x  ana'  nm  ay  ia  yiaa  '5n5>  n'.arni? 
nra  aios  psi  3  psi^a  am»i  .  inantaia  inis'aai? 

J  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 

Dr.  I.  Eriedlaender  for  his  kind  assistance  in  translating  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew. 

2  The  copyist,  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  line,  wrote  'ysiQ 
instead  of  nud,  but  noticed  his  error  in  time. 

3  The  Arabic  text  has  run  “  marriage,”  and  according  to  it  I  have 

"Nur:  in  the  Hebrew.  But  perhaps  run  =  Aramaic  rm,  which  in  later 
Rabbinic  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  menu  Tinman.  The  question  put 
to  the  Gaon  would  then  have  some  justification,  as  there  are  cases  where 
a  person  in  a  state  of  impurity  is  a"nm  tick.  Comp.  Moed  Katan,  15  b, 
and  Pinsker,  supplement,  p.  32,  below. 
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VHI. 

Fragment  2634,  MS.  Heb.  C  1 8,  ff.  35-38,  Bodl.  This 
fragment  consists  of  a  quire  of  four  leaves,  written  in  Syr. 
square  characters,  4to,  vellum.  Though  the  writing  is  largely 
obliterated,  the  missing  portions  can  readily  be  supplied, 
as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  dotted  words 
in  the  appended  copy  of  the  fragment.  It  must  have 
belonged  to  a  collection  of  Geonic  Responsa,  eight  of 
which  are  preserved  in  our  fragment.  No  author  is  men¬ 
tioned,  the  seventh  alone  being  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
Sherira,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  time  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  is  afforded  by  the  reference  made  to  the  Gaon  Zadok 
(about  823),  leaf  38,  recto,  line  10. 

The  first  Responsum  in  this  fragment  deals  with  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  law  of  dowry  and  jointure, 
as  it  was  developed  in  certain  places  outside  of  Babylonia. 
In  these  places  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to 
sign  a  contract  in  which  his  future  wife’s  dowry,  together 
with  such  gifts  as  he  himself  made  to  her  at  their  marriage, 
were  set  down  and  appraised  greatly  beyond  their  actual 
value1,  and  the  provision  was  made  that,  on  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  in  the  event  of  divorce,  the  woman  was  to 
receive  the  fictitious  amount  therein  mentioned.  This 
practice  led  to  much  litigation,  and  in  many  cases  worked 
injustice  to  the  heirs  of  the  dead  man.  The  Gaon,  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  how  the  real  value  was  to  be  determined, 
advised  strongly  that  the  custom,  which  he  describes  as 
“robbery”  and  “deception,”  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
practice  prevailing  in  the  academies  of  Babylonia  and  in 
the  places  under  their  jurisdiction  be  adopted  in  its 
stead.  The  Gaon  feels  so  strongly  upon  the  subject  that 
he  quotes  the  form  of  contract  in  use  in  Babylonia.  As 
this  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  fttlfD  containing 
a  jointure  provision,  it  deserves  to  be  translated  here. 

1  Comp,  p-12  nrir,  p.  56 a,  No.  16:  mono®  □,orD  crrrvuiroa  vyn  pm 
nwan©  noa  nnn  poa  pib  pnrroi  larva  -in  warns. 
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After  an  introduction,  in  which  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  appraisal  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
contract  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  real  value, 
the  Gaon  continues  (leaf  35  verso,  lines  7-13)  :  “  And  this 
is  the  dowry  which  she  brought  to  him  :  jewellery  and 
ornaments  of  such  and  such  value;  wearing  pparel  of 
such  and  such  value  ;  and  pillows  and  bedding  of  such  and 
such  value ;  and  N.  N.  [the  bridegroom]  has  consented  to 
add  to  the  prescribed  marriage  portion  [mina]  silk  of  such 
and  such  value  ;  necklaces  (?)  of  such  and  such  value ; 
wearing  apparel  of  such  and  such  value ;  and  garments  of 
such  and  such  value.  The  above-mentioned  N.  N.  takes 
upon  himself  and  his  heirs  after  him  the  obligation  to 
pay  out  the  value  of  this  marriage  portion,  together  with 
the  addition  made  by  himself.  And  this  dowry  has  been 
delivered  to  the  bridegroom,  and  it  has  been  clearly  seen 
[by  the  witnesses]  that  its  value  is  exactly  as  herein  set 
down.” 

The  second  Responsum  likewise  deals  with  the  law  of 
dowry.  The  Gaon  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  case  in 
which  a  creditor  lays  claim  to  the  dowry  of  the  debtor’s 
widow.  The  peculiar  feature  was  that  though  at  the  time 
of  the  man’s  death  the  husband  and  wife  lived  in  harmony, 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  on  account  of  which  the  woman 
had  carried  away,  out  of  her  husband’s  house,  all  granted 
her  by  her  dower  rights,  and  had  deposited  it  with  a  third 
party  to  secure  it  against  her  husband.  After  this  occur¬ 
rence  the  man  contracted  a  debt,  and  then  happened  his 
death,  the  dowry  articles  all  this  time  remaining  in  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  appointed  guardian.  The.  Gaon  decides 
that  the  creditor  cannot  claim  them  in  payment  of  the 
money  owing  to  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  debt 
owing  to  the  woman,  that  is,  her  dower  rights,  antedated 
the  debt  owing  to  him.  He  states  explicitly  that  this 
decision  was  not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  dowry  had 
been  deposited  outside  of  her  husband’s  house  ;  in  all  cases 
the  widow  is  the  preferred  creditor. 
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The  third  Responsum  treats  of  a  case  classified  as  usury. 
Peddlers  were  in  the  habit  of  bartering  junk,  flax,  wool,  &c., 
purchased  in  the  city,  for  wheat,  barley,  and  other  country 
produce.  The  wares  they  carried  with  them  to  the  coun¬ 
try  were  purchased  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  stipu¬ 
lated  to  repa}r  the  debt  in  kind :  for  a  certain  sum  loaned 
the  creditor  would  receive  a  number  of  measures  of  wheat, 
or  other  produce.  In  the  interval  between  the  contracting 
of  the  debt  and  its  payment  on  the  return  of  the  peddlers, 
the  price  of  natural  products  would  rise,  the  benefit  of  the 
augmented  market  value  accruing,  however,  entirely  to 
the  creditors,  and  not  at  all  to  the  peddler-debtors.  The 
Gaon  condemned  the  practice  as  usurious,  and  decided  that 
an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  in  kind  was 
permissible  only  if  the  produce  was  at  hand. 

The  fourth  Responsum  deals  with  the  law  of  slavery.  If 
a  Jewish  master  has  had  a  Christian  slave  for  a  twelve- 
month,  and  his  efforts  to  induce  him  to  accept  Judaism 
have  been  unavailing,  he  must  dismiss  him.  The  same 
decision  occurs  in  several  other  Gaonic  Responsa  not 
identical  with  ours  h 

The  fifth  Responsum  warns  against  resorting  to  a  legal 
fiction  in  order  to  evade  the  law  of  Sabbath  rest,  even  as 
applying  to  domestic  animals.  A  man  is  not  permitted, 
the  Responsum  says,  to  lend  his  cattle  to  a  non-Jewish 
neighbour,  who  will  make  use  of  them,  over  a  holiday  or 
a  Sabbath ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  dispose  of  them  by  mock 
sale,  for  if  the  law  refuses  to  countenance  a  legal  fiction  in 
the  case  of  usury  and  castration,  surely  the  Sabbath  law, 
which  transcends  these  in  importance,  must  be  guarded 
against  even  the  shadow  of  an  infringement.  Though  this 
is  a  subject  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  Geonic  Responsa 
literature2,  yet  the  Responsum  under  discussion  occurs  in 
no  other  place. 

1  Comp.,  for  instance,  s'V,  p.  26%  No.  21 ;  Muller,  nnCD,  pp.  127,  132,  215, 
and  270. 

2  Comp.  rvipiCQ  rmbn,  ed.  Muller,  p.  66,  No.  125,  and  note  nbnp,  pp.  16-19 
of  the  Introduction,  and  pp.  52-62  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
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The  sixth  Responsum  deals  with  two  phases  of  the  law 
of  slavery.  It  decides,  first,  that  an  oral  declaration  before 
witnesses,  by  the  master,  that  a  certain  slave  belonging  to 
him  has  been  manumitted,  is  binding  upon  the  heirs  of  the 
master ;  in  case  he  should  die  before  he  writes  the  bill  of 
emancipation,  they  are  compelled  to  give  the  slave  his 
liberty  by  executing  the  written  instrument.  In  other 
words,  in  Jewish  law  the  execution  of  the  bill  may  be 
but  a  second  step  in  the  process  of  manumission,  the 
first  step  having  been  the  oral  declaration  before 
witnesses.  Furthermore,  the  manumission  of  a  slave, 
whether  by  oral  declaration  or  by  a  written  instrument, 
need  not  be  in  Hebrew ;  any  other  language  will  do  as 
well.  In  substantiation  of  this  decision,  the  Gaon  refers 
to  an  interesting  historical  fact.  He  tells  us  (leaf  38,  recto, 
lines  7—1 1 ) :  “It  is  related  of  Nathan  ben  Shahriar1,  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Exilarch,  that  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  issued  the  order,  in  Arabic,  that  his  male  slave 
N.  N.,  and  his  female  slave  N.  N.,  were  not  to  be  owned 
by  any  one  after  his  death.  There  were  only  these  words, 
no  formality  customary  in  such  acts  was  observed,  and  no 
written  instrument  was  executed.  The  matter  came  before 
our  lord,  the  light  of  our  eyes,  our  master  Rab  Zadok 
Gaon,  may  his  soul  rest  in  Paradise,  and  he  decided  that 
according  to  law  they  must  be  set  free,  and  he  compelled 
the  heir  of  Nathan,  Shemaiah,  who  was  the  son  of  Isaac2, 
the  Resh  Galuta,  to  write  a  bill  of  manumission.” 

The  law  of  slavery  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  seventh 
Responsum,  the  only  one  in  our  fragment  found  elsewhere, 
namely,  in  P“T¥  p.  26b,  No.  29,  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
Sherira.  The  question  considered  is  the  sort  of  extraneous 
indications  that  may  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  a  slave  in  cases  in  which  no  bill  has  been  made  out. 
A  man  had  sent  a  slave  of  his  to  school,  and  had  had  him 
taught  the  reading  of  the  Torah  and  the  Prophets,  and 

1  Comp.,  Schechter,  Saadyana,  pp.  75-7. 

2  Usually  known  by  his  Persian-Hebrew  name,  npD’N. 
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later  the  slave  had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremonial 
observed  at  the  marriage  of  a  free  man,  as,  for  instance, 
the  recital  of  the  "  seven  blessings.”  On  the  death  of  the 
master,  who  left  a  young  son,  the  slave  insisted  that  these 
circumstances  indicated  his  emancipation.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  court,  which  finally  granted  him 
his  liberty,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  heir  the  dead  man’s 
fortune,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  slave.  The  Gaon 
considered  the  decision  of  the  court  not  justifiable.  That 
he  had  educated  him  and  had  his  marriage  ceremony 
performed  as  though  he  had  been  freed,  had  been  reprehen¬ 
sible  acts,  but  they  could  not  be  adduced  as  proofs  of 
manumission.  Reading  of  the  Law  before  a-  congregation 
might  have  been  accepted  as  such  proof,  but  not  mere 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

The  eighth  Responsum  is  in  an  incomplete  condition,  and 
deals  with  the  hermeneutic  rule,  pK  "ins'D  D'snn  D'airD  ^ 
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(Leaf  35,  recto.) 


osbo  oh?  :n:o  nnnntrn  it  by  ninoi?  p^imp  sin  pm  iosy 
ns  pop  osi  pim&mm  nn:n  mns  nb  jm  psityo  nysm  n^s  psm: 
nrnm  nmnr  *pi  *p  n:non  nb  jnoi  pin  noiyi  nmoi  by  im  nn:n.n 
rbw  non:n  mns  mno  msnsni?  no  ny  n:non  ;nis  qwi  nb 
b  nnmi  p:'pn  nnpoi  pnno  iotm  nnin  poon  by  nnmi  5 
nnnmnn  unn^  no  b  bn  b)un  no  ns  !>nn  rsv  npy3i  nnpo  iop  pinn 
.  .  .  ,  me s  ns  is  s$>  is  bn  bnm  &n:nn  ns  is  xb  is 
nsi  nns  mno  nsnnm  nn:n  inon  is  nnnmnn  nnmnn  nnmrn 
psiesn.i  hy^n  nbmsi  soimn  nms  bn  soisy  nnsn  nsnw  no  bnm  pin  jo 

. nnoi  nb  nb  son:  bn  ns  v&my  p»ip  non  is  10 

iih:^  hob  nii^b  hnb  :n:o&>  imsi  in  sne  c;b  mnnn  nmso  mb 

nnb  :n:oo  nyinoi  yi  3.1:0  psi  bmm  moipo  bn 
n'bpnot?  ♦  .  nyi  nn::  mmo  in  m  b  mtro  in  m 
n^'em  nson  n:o  nso  nn:n  nb  'ns  nnim  nmnon  biB*  opr  n'nan'i 
pnnoi  nipo  im  pnnini  picyy  pm  by  mso  porn  *|b3  ^s  1^1  15 
pnnym  n:non  nr  ^^s  nb  |ni:  sb  ny  sh  nm^s:n  'ois  nns  no  1  by 
pi:t?  insi>  sin  nb  son:i  son:  pns  siipi  nns  nb  pom  no  ny 
supi  bsi  bsn  nm  vby  nnnim  nmm  non:  inis  snip  nr  p)b  nb 
non  pnois  os  *p  si?  bn  nanm  b  ps  sin  nmmb  p  ns  nb  mis 
ib  nnmn  nnmn  sn  ;mn  nmnn  nnmm  nnmn  ip'y  2iiobn  moyn  20 
not?  by  snpn  1  :oo  ms  n:non  nb  p:ty  nr  by  nmm  inn  nosn  nsi 

1  Read  nN'smE  . 

2  Ketubot,  go  a,  and  in  many  other  places. 
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(Leaf  35,  verso.) 

■pa  pta  pta'  ras  ps  s'anaa  rby  nanrar  nmnsy  sta  iry  sh 
nr  msy  nryny  b  iroyi>  i&yss  "js'n  ipsyta  nr&y  ty'ty  p'a  iryr 
n&y&y  sy'  D'nsoa  nso  dw  syn  own  nsoa  nso  posysy  D'oya 
orsyi?  namp  £  ps  s'n  nosa  inn  pssy  p'a  D'tytar  nsoa  nso 
bar  baar  nn'^3  anao  naia  nab  p'Dsb  nsyas  ts'.i  ♦  .  ♦  ta 
nosa  D'lyn  rnrs  posy  nbb  n'as  b  inatyo  srn  p  tansy*  nrorpo 
s'ana  pir  narna  nosya  panrar  s'ana  psnrpr  prw  no  pirn 
nrnDar  ona  Tar  Ta  Q'n:a  Tar  Ta  po'syan  nbi  |o  \nrta  ntamn 
baa  ^nauia  jar  ja  jo  'n'sy  nnarna  ta  pj^dini  jai  'arta  'am  ^ar  "ja 

pi  'arta  tapr  pa  pa  'r&y  s'roar  ja  p  'r&y  s&yrata  'aso  p  p  jo 

paann'sr  'nnna  '.irni'  tar  'nrta  nnaornr  si  nnarna  nr'ins 
jrai  sbyi?  syiaoi  sorsy  pm  'rssyi  yavm  N:nn  ib  si  s'ana 
nrn  sta  no'or  jyo'oi>  ta' si>  b  syiao  ia  pina  pan  panai 
saypaor  sayansyo  sasr  'sb  'anal  sor&y  snn  s'ana  snn  'rs&y 
'nai  b  nb  a'.n'r  'rsty  'sir  n'aossn  narnaa  syiao  naa  nb  piosi 
b'asr  bsy  D'iaa  b  posy  sta  sa'y  nan  S>psyoi>  b  nb  sn'o  na'naa 
ps  'os  tarotyr  nbyp  no  posy  'os  an  naota 1  2janosi  nby&y  nrsb 
nab  s'ana  sta  nb  ps  niiro  s'.n  asr  ana  snahir  nbysy  no  posy 

nvmb  iy  rbsy  p  jnsy  nroa  raty'sy  pa  nsm'r  srnsy  nroa  bora 

posy  bya  b  i>na  jsr;  n'ana  ns  nnsyy  nsr  :3y'ab  nyr  sybb  lyr 
4D"n  pa  jriDnnr  ono'ya  jbora  riDn&y  no  nn'ao  nns'ar  nysya  rnrs 

1  NroTiD  is  certainly  identical  with  Nrv'ans,  Kiddushin,  9®,  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  however,  doubtful ;  comp.  Rashi,  ad  loc.,  and  ' Aruk ,  s.  v. 

■ran  (ed.  Kohut  III,  437).  I  think  that  in  our  text  is  the  explanation 
given  by  a  glossator  to  NrO’ns,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  kind  of  necklace. 

2  Ketubot,  54  a. 

3  Ketubot,  63  b,  below,  to  64  a. 


*  Read  D”rv:’a. 
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(Leaf  36,  recto.) 

iw  nni?ar  nnnrnan  nb  nnap  bz  5>ron  no  ox  rb&w  nr  anaor  'irbyz  rbm 
nrnsnr  nb'nnop  b'ybv  art?  iniw  nnwya  jnrx  i>ron  po"p  nx’anty  wnaa 
x^x  nb  px  nrio  nx  5>ax  pnn  xrn  *p  ntnj  nx  par  d'e'H'  ro5>&*  2n«n  pa 
noop  i>sai  n^x  )b  nnw  prxn  n^wi  .Tax  n!>  pw  po'panr  wnaa 
^yno  •ox  nxnmo  nnox  Tax  n'ai>  na^ni  i?yan  'O'&yanr  nnaa  nbtaai  onwa 
wxw  *p  nnxr  'b  w  no  bz  tdsm  nax  mao  mxanty  no  i?a  ^ax^  nr 
x^  wb&  T  by  po'panr  mnaa  mpsa  x^x  raoo  ynsx&y  no  A  pxr  rmao 
■p  nnxi  rnc^x  ny  nr^  nm  nnrx  it^feni  pa  byi  nyan  nnrx  bw 

yran^  npxnr  woo  yrani>  arn  ^>ya  xar  nor  i?axr  mx  wao  poo  prxn  nr^ 

n^no  no^sn  xnxn  wbwrw  ponyanr  mnaa  prx  :  nbw  Tamar  nnarna 
mxn  ia  nan  Dann  pm  xoi?m  rx  x!>rx  jno  nraai>  arn  byib  ri>  w  xb  rx 
nWa  arnar  wbo  nnarna  ri&yx  naaw  ny  nraai>  )b  px  arn  i?ya  rnrxtr 
nosy  noa  nnrp  wx  narna  noty  ntyyar  nr^  rn^x  ny  nrS>s^  n&w  nnxi> 
nwis6  nonrp  nartyxnn  nor  m«?a  yanx  "ona  nw  'o  3r:o^r  nri>sy  nri?oi? 
pnoxpr  mxa  nmxp  nmxpn  i?a  no^x  myani>  msp'hyr  nn^W?  maun 
top  nb  w  natyxn  onp  x^r  twb6  nonrp  nartyxnn  onpno  5T^na 
nnrxo  arn  ^ya  nano  nyoty  mo  p'pao  x!>  Danr  top  nnp  'xn  bbyv  ni?  px 
noa$>  nonrp  'xor  naa  x5>  naaty  no  'o'x  n^ryi>  naa  naary  no  naar  nnpa* 

pa  nnrxo  arn  i?ya  mai?  nnpro  arn  ^ynb  pan  mw  na^  nnrp  p  pnnm 

arn  byi  n^n^on  ny  *oa  nrarn  ^ya  na  xiw  x^  p  xa\xn  xoan  na  ^aai? 
nonrp  6  'x  nt^x  'xnr  xam  t5?h  arn  }o  n'o  w  arn  ^ya  aa  x^  pt^xn 

1  This  view  is  not  accepted  by  all  the  authorities,  comp.  Ashri,  Nach- 
manides,  and  R.  S.  B.  A.  to  Ketubot,  63  b-64a,  and  Jacob  ben  Asher,  Tur 
Eben  ha-Ezer ,  LXXVII. 

2  =d,ti;,3. 

4  ="Wi. 

6  Read  11. 


3  Ketubot ,  X,  5,  93  b. 
5  Ketubot,  90  a. 
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(Leaf  36,  verso.) 

sin  nrs 

ppm  iriyi  yna'  nann  mv  dsi  nmim  i>a  yna'n  *7ibn  am  byn  ':ai> 
it  r\mbv  mini  *71  pm  *71  pi  bbi  Din  *6  'b  no  D«no  Din  sS>  nn  sin  pann 
ntawi  •Wemd  ;o  pi  ypnpo  pi  noan  si?  pi  noan  pi  nr  am  bylb  n»np 
pvmpi  D'Dt^ii  idvt  jn&yai  niKDina  pnavai  Dnaan  n n"yi  pnmn  pnmD 
pan  byi  niy^  i?y  D'ni  'bo»  p»»  ptawi  onn  nsan  nwi  nnwi  nun  5 
pni'iD'i  nr  npD  pnpi  p»o  p^tinn  una  crap  *711  *71  p»y  ppDiai  pnwi 
\nb  un*  ts  nn'a  pi?  jni?  nnin  npin  niuan  ns  pynn^i  pnnnoT  pi> 
d^dd  on!?  nw  nosn  ns  nun  ;dt  dti  mudo  ui'y  mi  dtii  'bya  1  djibid 
uds  ipoas?  him  nni>  uns  dsi  p6  "jbi  nbi  i>y:ni  jidb  nr6  .  .  \  .  nvep  t6 

sm  ii  Dim  p'Du  *7s\n  p»D  ^yi  nnnm  npvi  „  .  .  .  nw  nm»  is  jo 

dtbp  *71  *71  jnoy  ppDisi  ibs  Dnmoi?  poo  p:ni^  ibs  dtii  ^ya  pin 
ibasi  D.Tnaa  pnw  pam  pnsi>  pi”  po»  oni?  itpp  nytso  ds  uni 
nniD  ib  b*  obi  pnDspn  D^aa  ibasi  pxn^  .  .  »  .  o  nvp 
spn  nr  nm  pain  ibpm  tids  A  ps  pn»spi 1  2uds  dhtii  nni>  ps  dsi 
ibis  'os  pnm  'ni  dtisd  mb  dtisd  nso  mi?  hsd  )b  w  snn  an  'ds  3pncs  15 

ins'll  nm  'n  Tispn  pn^  'm  nabm  pin  moa  nr  i>y  nib  4 5hsd  s^s  )b  ps 

•6  ps  pt?  nau  )b  ps  p*  nau  ptw  'ib  n'yvo^  n”n  'n  *osn  pncspi 
■ji  nnsi  Mint  \r\b  pibo  nr  nana  ssti  i>as  pau  n»a  mby  mb  5^  s,i 
nsm^  p  ni vyb  uds  pju  ns^t  pniyt^i  Dun  pvnpi  mm'yb  pibn 
Dniy^i  nun  Dnani  nn^yi  d'swn  ^y  onmol?  nnb  ^  ibasi  sm  hudj  20 
i:,s?:s  pnDspn  pui  pipb  p^y  n)bb  tids  mvip  sb  Disia  si?  fsnyi 

1  These  three  words  at  the  top  of  the  page  are  written  by  a  later  hand, 
evidently  a  memorandum,  referring  to  the  chapter  "jC3  Nin  nrs  of  the 
treatise  Bala  Mezia,  treating  of  the  laws  of  rvm,  under  which  the  Gaon 
classifies  the  case  put  to  him. 

2  Baba  Mezia,  63  a.  3  Baba  Mezia ,  75  a. 

4  This  is  the  reading  of  different  MSS.  of  the  Talmud,  the  printed  text 

x'eads  :  hnd  lb  c  ;  comp.  Rabbinowicz,  var.  lectiones,  ad  loc. 

5  -ran. 
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(Leaf  37,  recto.) 

rv6  ppi  ny3iN  hn3in  nyp  nyp  |i>TN  api  iNiipi?  ’m  3.i'i  ;nd  ’ni  N3N1 

'tt-im  i'5>  i’ni  tons  xb  nwb  ’I’dn  ’ni  'ip  it6  i’n  'n  ntaon  n^an  nii 
pcnDi  p’3  |i?  'pdp  n^i  ’dni  iiddi  n*d3^  ly  in  ’33  Ni3’p  ly  ’3  noth  ipid 
hdn  niw  p33it’D  Npi  n’yiN3  ’I’d  n’5>  i’ni  ;nd  iJj’bni  ^i’dn  N3N’3i3 
nN^i?  'nr  nnn  jnd  ’n.i  n3ni  'dni  niw  N’nn  ;d  ’sd  nitai?  r\'b  pp’D^>  5 
’33  mtyy  pi?  N33’i’  '5>dni  am?  nut  ’33  ’iNp  mpy  p33ir’DNpi  nwp  pn»5> 
noth  i.id  nd’&**b  hdn  n^’ni  11^  Niy^  N’nm  p3i’N  ’ni  ni’dh  ni’di: 
-hdn  ntit  ^’pG?  Npi  N3i’y3  p3i’in  p’3  fi>  'K>Dp  ’ip  >3ninp  nb’D’Di  p’3 
JD13  31  'JONH  pi?p^Np  ’5?  1D3  13N  p3  DN  D1’3  D31DD  133’yi  DI^D  'DN1  DN1 
n3idd  pr6  mnm  ni.i  N3’i  ’Dya  p!>n  |d  *!1Dn  ’i>  id:  un  bz  Ni’3’ii  n^3  io 
ndW  Nyn  D’Npi  n’ds?  ’Dp  nidi  p3’.i  ’3  prrim  ppoai  in  «i’3’y3 
bfri)  n*3  i3y  ii>  wv  ’di  rota  pi  pibop  iyt?  ta  pi5>  p’idn  Npi 
nta!>  nriiDi  inwr6  )b  hdn  b)vb  rnn  n!?i  mn  ipy  nw  iDy 
ipy  dw  iDy  b:bm  ^id5?  nm  n5>i  ’13.i  ;d  I3y  npita  ii?  p  ymi’  3/i  'dni 
JND3  N22  311  ’Dp  |331  3 111DN  “ji>  N’^p  ’NI  mta  *p1  D’13^  1131D1  1T111  mi  15 
Q’73y  pD’pD  p3-|  13m  }3’D”pD  *6  "131 D  N3’py  'll  N’1.1  N3’py  'l3  Nta 

•min  10  D’3P  ib’BNl  pD”pD  PN  'IN  N3’py  '")  ^NyD^’  'l  ’131  p5>1D  [3’N^ 

13^  inDi3  i’3mi?  ^Ni^’i?  n’^  i’dni  ii?  p  yK>in’  '13  13^.11  pD”pD  pN 
inDn3  nn’3^  bv  ^ni^’  niixD^  dbd  n3m  p3  31D  di’3  p3  n’by  3i3ii? 

fnam  tei  ynnm  -pitoi 

m3’  pD7  31131  “inD131  11DN1  “J13yi  “J131  *]331  .11 N  '3^  1D^y3  20 
'nhd5>  nnpi^i  urnh  13^  3iyD  ’i:b  id.13  113 d^i  D’iyni)i  '31  ihdh 


1  Baba  Mezia,  63  b,  the  text  of  the  Talmud  as  given  here  differs  from 
the  printed  one  and  also  from  the  reading  found  in  MSS.  Notice 
especially  joni  instead  of  pn: ,  and  comp.  Tosafot,  s.  v.  *iqni  . 

-  Baba  Mezia,  64  a.  3  Yebamot,  48  b. 
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(Leaf  37,  verso.) 

ditd  1  nrDNr  Nrn  paa  nrDNP  n'an  nanyn  mvn  nraD  nro'N  nroN  nar 
nnro'Nn  narn  nanyn 1  2nro'N  pnb'n  nanyn  bp  nro'N  nw  pnNb  nmna 
nbNrrr  nroN  nanynr  naa  nnN  by  nnrnn  baa  n'by  pnnrrar  nran  tid'n 
'nnsr  nw  nr  nay  nN  'mnw  any  'by  vn  any  arb  naNr  3'nNa  ms1 
naynrnbr  nn'by  nrrnb  ib  rr  nn'n  a:  nnb  ana  Nbr  n'a  up  Nbr  nnuaa  nNT 
'nnar  D'byar'  prba  nnb  ana  'a:  'n  Nb  in  nn'n  an  ana  pj'p  xb  in  nna 
■»a.no  p'pn  u'Nn  *p  Nb  in  nn'nb  tn^'  pap  ia  pNr  pnrn  aa  jn  nr  nayr  it 
na'a  ap  Nb  'Nr  nn'n  aa  panra  na'a  ap  'ni  nnab'.n  'Nabr  Nara  nn'n  a:a 
baN  pana  Nb  Nb  'Nr  pana  nn'n  a:  ana'ab  Nnrrn  pab  n'N  naN  'n 
vn  nnyb  naNn  p'a  'ya  'Na  nn'nb  rNsn  bra'  u'n  ana  naynrnbr  nrrnb 
nn'nb  nnb  rpan  nnbNa  nNT  'nnar  nNr  nay  nN  'rinriw  any  'by 
'nnsr  nurba  rnn'a  nyra  naNr  'a  pnr'  h  'aN  'a'n  an  NnN'a  4p'naNpn 
p'naNi  nrnnr  a;  5  nnb  panrar  arrnvn  nN  para  'nra  nnNb  na  naynr'  bN 

na'aN  'aN 

an  ndn  'a  nr  na'aNb 'm  an  'baN  n:pn  rb  pN  Pay  rnrN  nar  nay  n'paan 
Nnrya  'an  ann  na'aN  'baN  'rar  rnn'a  nyra  naNr  'a7  pnr'  'n  'aN  'a'n 
'an  nrn  nr  prba  9/aNn  nrnnr  prba  'aN  Nbn  nnrya  'Na 'm  an3  'baN  N'n 
rnnNrnNa  rba  D'ub  panr'Nn  nayn  Nnnpon  4p'naNr  pnrn  p  'rNnn  'a: 
'n  "Nap  panNrna  aa  by  rnnn  rbr'N  10  rnb  'aN  Nrann  n'apb  rnN  "Nnna 
n'paan  na'aN  'aNnr  ND'anb  pan  n'b  rnaN  Nnrn'nn  nbu  pab  panran 
'b  Nn'ao  'a'n  ana  ndn  ND'an  rnb  'aN  nDpn  rb  pN  6  nay  rnrN  nar  nay 
nrnnr  prrba  'aN  Nbn  Nnrya  'Nar  rnb  'aN  N'n  Nnrya  ran  ann  Nnr  n'b  naN 


1  Baba  Mezia,  62  b. 

2  Baba  Mezia ,  90  b  ;  instead  of  YD'H  read  yds. 

8  n*«  m«  is  one  who  is  not  a  jrva  ratj,  concerning  whom  reference  is 
made  further  on,  line  12. 

4  Gittin ,  40  a.  5  Read  nb , 

6  The  editions  of  the  Talmud  read  iiyn. 

7  From  'o  till  -lO'Otf  is  missing  in  the  editions. 

8  ’ir**  11  missing  in  the  editions.  9  =mn»  Nn. 

30  Editions  :  13b  'uran  ’snp  nmno  vans  Vri. 
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(Leaf  38,  recto.) 


an  |3ni'  'nn  p'an  annyoty  pbii  jo  f3'yot?  ;'03  'an  nnnp  pts6a  17oNn 
nnmi?  n*'  nnrn?  psj^a  'ex  'an  pno«p  pan  *p3'«  'xnnan  N3'ani  w 
min'  na  ^Nio^a  wn  'k>n  an^  3 'tern  no'osni>  nn'h  pn'nxia  nna^n 
'i>a  na  mnnw  D'ny  'i?y  vn  ony  oe6  ydnb>  nr  nna  *pi>'n  'i>  «y3d 
iaa  pb  paniai  wnv  m  paiai  nwni?  inv  nxr  mnap  nao  nay  5 
p3'p  pKi  pnm  '3a  |n  D'^>yo&y'  ppio  on!>  ana  '03  'n  n^wi  :  nnns? 
nN'nn&y  na  p3  loan  naot?3  '3a  jo  nnaa  npyo  n'.n  -ja  : n^in  nn'ni>  ins' 
fo  nnN  mna^o'  xb  mns^  '^si  'nay  'bz  no&o  mvi  nnsBsn  nay  )b  imi 
an  no  13'3'y  mao  i3'3n«  'opi?  anao  nin  nn'n  03  n^i  mn  p3'p  n^>i  4'nya 
tsni'i>  n"aai  nn'n!?  iNV'n  aon  mi?  pdsi  py  pa  n'&?a3  xn'3  pao  pm  10 
n!>a*wi  aann'nn  a*o'3  pni?  anal  Nni!>3  pan  pnvm  nna  n'yop  jmn 
n'a!>  io'3am  ?an  na*  !>03  pian  noy  p  in'hni  nnaen  nay  i!>  n'.n  plan 
nnona*  na*  d'obwo  5nms£n  nnay  pia*  vm  D'a*'a3  nnm  anpr  nsmn 
nnapi  nay!?  ianai  !>a*nc”o  nn^y  noy  nayn  n'a  pna*n  poo  n'.m 
noa*  a*!n  pao  nna*!?  noa  n'Snm  D^a  on!?  noa*  a*i?r  pna*n  oaa  niana  yaa>  i5 
ltryi  pn  n'a  noyi  pna*n  noi  nn'n  03  nnb  ana  a*!n  pnm  '3a  nna*  pna*n 
jop  p  pna*!?  )b  m  nn'n  o:  )b  ianai  non  poo  naa*'  a*ta  nayn  ny  nn^s 
n^yio  D'3nn  nana  nnia*  a*!>  in  nnayi?  nay!?  nmn!?  bm  pn  i?n3'K>a 
pn  mia*p  i3'a*n  *p  a*!?  in  on!?  ^yio  pn  n'a  on!?  i3n3sr  mi  :a*!?  in  nn!? 
nnm  no'^  ran  n^y  ns'  n!?  n'N'a3  nnm  nnpi  naD.n  n'a^  ian  moan^  20 


=rrra«  «n. 

The  words  }w  '^irai  refer  to  Nmi  'H'N  /_i  only. 
Git  tin ,  40  a. 

Read  rmatem  iayn  v»w  vm, 
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(Leaf  38,  verso.) 


m  by  pjn  snna  1  min  nay  ns  noirp  niDs  nb  p  ytw'n  'osn 
sm  K'Pp  spn  nosn  asi  sin  niroa  nay  2|sny  msun  nnm  snpa> 
pam  5nm\n  4nnnsi>  sy>  si>  nojan  nua  ppioa  nwb&  snpp  is  3sonn 
pu  'sm  smnn  ma'x  oaa  n^an  nya  nnm  naoa  snpa>  paa  smn  sir 
nm  pmn  p  nun  mman  pnos  nnm  naoa  snpi  nn^ya  nna  5 
p  S>as  nnm!?  svn  piran  ii>  non  ianao  3  pnos  spn  pirans  nmn 
psi  an  mmoa  Quay  nnoa  i?ai  rtaxi  rasi  :  sin  moa  nay  2  jsny  nr  nay 
ia>y  na'  sin  S>snan  nntry  pis  pi>  nnutr  nonn  nana  nnis  \nb  n^yiro 
r\m  isw  nntra  8  pnos  nn  nimai?  nw  nv  is'mns?  S>sna*  pis 
si?  mnayin  nm  sa?s  m  pnosn  ninrni?  span  5>snc?'  na  nm  spin  10 
:nnmi>  pa:  si?  npyo  ?sn  u  i?as  snims  nay  sim  snims  mi?  nayo 
pns  pi?  iana  ?o  m  by  :  D?S?a  si?i  m  si?  pn  nna  ii?  lanacs?  nnm  on 
on  pnin  oa  aistyy  si?  many  ii?  ainai?  man  cni?  pa  si?i  nnnc?  si? 
pi?t?  ni?i  i?ai  nnaan  nay  mis  “pmi?  Diba  si?i  i^y  si?i  itry  psyo 
'so  6pnoi?o  ps  nnsa  msan  Duma  w  ni?st?&n  on  nmoa  nnay  15 
sa'sn  aj  i?y  *jsi  sni?m  nm  senma  nn  panaon  'snp  pnn  nanma 
mo  nn  *ji>  satpna  si?s  pni?iai?  patrnai?  n^a's  si?i  saio  smoi?na 
imoni?  i?ia'  nns  's  nsc?  pao  ia  naman  nmoa  si?s  'b  ps  7  naon  nor 
noii?  moi?n  imoni?  bia*»  nnstr  nan  i?aa  imoo  nnstj>  ia  naman  nmoa 
a  nroo  mnnn  ns  nm'  sin  nnn  ^siaa  'nai  :  mpo  ^ao  naon  nor  mo  20 


1  Ketubot,  28  a.  2  =)"ir. 

3  Gittin,  40  a.  4  Read  mrnV. 

5  =  n>ni  sn. 

0  Kidclushin ,  58  a,  and  in  many  other  passages. 
7  .Ba&a  Hezia,  31b. 


Louis  Ginzberg. 
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LEON  GORDON  AS  A  POET. 

I. 

Epic  Poems. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  that  there  was  not 
a  department  of  literature  he  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that 
he  touched  nothing  without  adorning  it,  may  with  justice 
be  applied  to  Gordon  also.  Whatever  he  wrote  bore  the 
stamp  of  so  pronounced  an  originality  as  to  be  recognized 
immediately  as  belonging  to  him ;  for  imitation  was 
travesty.  His  stories  and  sketches  mirror  the  life  he  saw 
around  him,  and  move  us  now  to  tears,  now  to  smiles, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  But  neither  his 
stories  nor  his  sketches,  humorous  to  the  extreme,  add 
anything  to  Gordon’s  fame ;  they  only  show  his  versatility. 
To  another  man  these  minor  productions  of  Gordon  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  literary  reputation,  but 
Gordon’s  fame  rests  solely  on  his  poetic  works,  to  which 
we  shall  now  direct  our  attention.  A  few  introductory 
remarks  about  the  development  of  modern  Hebrew  poetry  . 
will,  we  hope,  not  be  superfluous. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  golden  period  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  middle  ages,  the  time  of  Gabirol,  Jehudah 
Halevi,  Charizi  and  Emanuel  the  Roman,  there  was  no  great 
singer  in  Israel,  no  poet  in  the  true  significance  of  the 
word.  Poetry  was  confined  to  liturgical  compositions, 
prayers,  praises,  supplications,  and  lamentations.  Israel 
was  constantly  humbled  and  persecuted  ;  and  the  afflictions 
of  the  exile  found  expression  in  an  occasional  hymn  which 
sought  to  affirm  Israel’s  eternal  faith  in  God,  or  to  appeal 
to  divine  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  his  tribulations.  These 
were  adopted  in  the  fiturgy,  and  proved  a  source  of  con- 
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solation  and  strength  to  the  unhappy  children  of  oppression. 
The  muse  was  confined  to  sacred  subjects.  How  could 
they  sing  of  love,  of  nature,  and  of  beauty  when  their  life 
was  a  series  of  miseries  and  tears?  Even  when  brighter 
days  dawned  for  Israel,  the  Hebrew  muse  that  had 
slumbered  so  long  was  reluctant  to  awake.  Moses  Zacut 
(sixteenth  century)  and  Moses  Hayim  Luzzatto  (seventeenth 
century)  wrote  plays ;  but  while  the  latter  evinced  true 
poetic  gifts,  the  subjects  of  their  compositions  had  no 
relation  to  life,  and  Zacut’s  style  was  not  really  poetic. 

The  period  of  the  Measephim  (eighteenth  century)  marks 
a  new  departure  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Hartwig  Wessely,  the 
poet  of  the  period,  wrote  an  epic  on  Moses,  which,  in  form 
at  least,  surpassed  all  other  contemporary  poetic  com¬ 
positions  in  Hebrew.  His  language  is  purer  and  more 
forcible  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  metre  is 
quite  flowing  and  easy.  But  Wessely  was  not  a  creator. 
The  matter  was  given  him ;  he  added  nothing  of  his  own, 
but  merely  adopted  the  biblical  account  of  the  Exodus 
with  that  of  the  Midrashim,  and  composed  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  His  pictures  do  not  excite  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  nor  does  his  grandiloquence  stir  our  hearts  and  our 
feelings.  In  his  original  poems  he  is  weak.  Outside  of 
the  above-mentioned  epic,  neither  he  nor  his  contem¬ 
poraries  wrote  on  Jewish  subjects.  Most  of  the  writers 
of  the  Measephim  and  the  Q'nyn  '1133  schools,  who  tried 
their  hands  at  verse,  composed  occasional  poems  to 
friends,  dukes,  or  princes,  or  translated  poems  from 
other  languages.  Though  the  scope  of  Hebrew  poetry 
was  thus  enlarged,  verses  being  written  on  flowers,  birds, 
pastoral  scenes,  and  the  like,  they  had  no  relation  to 
Jewish  life  whatever.  Inspired  as  those  writers  were  with 
the  ideal  of  preaching  culture  to  their  people,  “  they  crowed 
like  cocks  to  rouse  Israel  from  his  slumber,  and  to 
announce  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  morning.” 

Of  the  considerable  bulk  of  Hebrew  poetry  up  to  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  little 
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that  had  true  literary  merit.  Some  wrote  correct  rhymes, 
but  not  poetry,  while  others  wrote  in  a  sort  of  unintelligible 
jargon.  Nearly  all  who  wrote  Hebrew  verse  in  Germany, 
Galicia,  and  Italy  did  not  possess  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  Even  S.  D.  Luzzatto  wrote  poetry  but  seldom,  and 
his  diction  was  not  invariably  pure.  Werbel  wrote  good 
Hebrew,  but  his  poetic  powers  were  limited  ;  Eichenbaum 
had  more  poetic  talent,  but  neither  was  a  poet  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Among  them  all  there  was  not  one  whom 
we  might  justly  compare  with  Gabirol  or  Jehudah  Halevi. 

Abraham  Beer  Lebensohn  was  the  first  modern  Hebrew 
writer  of  verse  that  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  poet.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  the  themes  of  his  compositions  were  not 
mere  abstract  notions,  or  stories  from  the  past.  He  sang  of 
the  beauty  of  life  and  nature  ;  of  death,  of  human  weal  and 
woe,  of  poverty,  of  wealth  and  pity.  His  songs  bore  a 
practical  relation  to  the  life  around  him.  His  poems  gave 
expression  to  the  ideals  of  his  time.  He  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  upon  his  readers  the  beauty  of  knowledge,  and 
the  possibility  of  harmonizing  religion  and  science.  More¬ 
over,  Lebensohn  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
His  diction  was  pure  and  elevated ;  he  had  a  true  sense  for 
style.  He  enriched  the  language  by  coining  new  poetic 
terms  based  on  biblical  roots,  and  both  his  rhvthms  and 
rhymes  were  finished.  He  even  rises  occasionally  to  the 
height  of  true  poetry,  and  such  lines  show  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  man.  But  Lebensohn  mistook  the 
function  of  the  poet.  Beauty  of  language  is  what  he 
chiefly  aimed  at,  diction  was  the  all  in  all  to  him.  His 
main  object  was  to  write  a  model  Hebrew  for  others  to 
imitate ;  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  deep  feelings.  He 
philosophizes  and  preaches  in  his  poems,  but  his  words  fail 
to  move  us.  “  His  words  come  from  the  head,  not  from  the 
heart,”  as  Gordon  expresses  it.  He  was  a  grammarian  and 
a  philosopher  even  in  his  poems.  Besides,  his  poetry  had 
no  direct  bearing  upon  Jewish  life.  The  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  his  brethren  under  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I 
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did  not  concern  him ;  he  was  above  the  people.  His 
sympathy  goes  out  with  humanity,  and  his  poems  are 
Jewish  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  human.  Still,  he  had 
added  dignity  to  Hebrew  poetry,  had  created  a  poetic 
style,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  two  truly  great  poets 
that  succeeded  him:  his  own  son,  Micah  Joseph  Lebensohn, 
and  Leon  Gordon 1. 

Micah  Joseph  Lebensohn  was  endowed  with  true  poetic 
gifts,  a  poet  “  von  Gottes  Gnaden.”  His  ( Songs 

of  Zion)  show  him  as  a  skilful  interpreter  of  human 
passions  and  aspirations,  with  a  profound  touch  of  pathos 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
diction  is  richly  poetic,  such,  in  fact,  as  the  author  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  has  given  us  in  supreme  form.  His  partial 
translations  of  the  Aeneid  betray  sparks  of  epic  possibilities 
which  have  something  Virgilian  in  them.  Unfortunately, 
his  young  life  was  nipped  in  its  bud ;  death  claimed  him 
before  twenty-four  summers  had  hardly  shown  him  the 
beauties  of  life.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
developed  into  a  great  national  poet.  However,  it  was  not 
given  to  Hebrew  poetry  to  be  enriched  by  his  talents. 
Happily,  Leon  Gordon,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  remained 
to  take  his  place,  and  he  showed  what  beautiful  harmony 
the  Hebrew  lyre  was  capable  of  when  touched  by  the  hand 
of  the  master. 

Peter  Smolensky  thus  pays  his  tribute  to  Gordon,  in  his 
forcible  Hebrew  diction  and  imagery :  “  The  spirit  of 
poetry  struck  him  with  all  its  might.  It  created  for  him 
expressions  which  nobody  can  equal ;  it  opened  his  eyes 
to  see  and  to  understand,  and  to  paint  in  faithful  colours  all 
that  his  mind’s  eye  saw.  Gordon  is  a  true  poet  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  and  above  all,  a  Hebrew 
poet.  Poets  in  other  languages,  if  they  do  not  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  drama  or  narrative  poems,  sing  of  birds,  of 
stars,  of  nature,  of  spring,  of  summer  and  autumn  and 

1  See  P.  Smolensky,  mrvb  nsn,  in  Hashahar,  X,  pp.  458-60;  and  cis 
mwo  lira  jmn  by  ’man  "ins  in  Hashiloah,  vol.  II,  pp.  42-48. 
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cruel  winter,  when  the  earth  is  dressed  in  a  shroud ;  and 
through  it  all  there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  the  sighs  of  the 
lover  and  the  tears  of  the  beloved,  and  one  hears  the  piping 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  lowing  of  the  flock.  But  all  these 
are  not  fit  themes  for  a  Hebrew  poet.  His  heart,  influenced 
by  the  language  of  his  fathers,  is  full  of  unrest.  His  spirit 
does  not  exult  at  the  daily  natural  phenomena ;  the  present 
is  not  for  him.  His  language  is  not  given  for  life ;  but 
is  a  relic  of  the  dead  past.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  wanders 
back  into  the  wilderness,  midst  the  cedars  of  the  Lebanon 
and  the  ancient  mountains ;  he  sings  dirges  over  the 
ruins  of  glorious  cities,  and  he  walks  knee-deep  in  the 
streams  of  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  his  feet  stumble  on 
the  skulls  wherein  lofty  spirits  once  dwelt.  A  three- 
thousand-year-long  cry  rings  out  in  his  ears ;  the  rattling 
of  bones  of  human  sacrifices  disturbs  his  spirit,  and  his  eyes 
move  over  a  scroll  written  on  both  sides  with  blood  and 

tears . Can  he  sing  of  free  birds,  of  happy  rustics 

and  amorous  swains,  of  youths  and  maidens — that  want 
naught  but  love  ?  Gordon’s  poems  show  us  what  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  see;  and  who  can  see  like  him1?” 
Gordon  was  indeed  a  true  Hebrew  poet.  He  loved  his 
people  and  their  language  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He 
looked  with  reverence  upon  the  past,  and  with  hope  and 
anticipation  at  the  future.  But  the  present  was  terrible, 
almost  unbearable.  As  a  true  poet,  he  describes  what  he 
sees  around  him.  The  pictures  are  not  at  all  pleasant,  but, 
as  he  himself  says  :  — 

:  tnn  tv 

pj6  py  n&nN  -ipk  nx 
(p.  132,  “Tn,  fy  Tty  i?D)  .tibq  rr6  by  -ixm  iiyik 

I  am  a  painter;  brush  in  hand 

Upon  the  canvas  I  portray 

Whate’er  mine  eyes  behold. — {Poems,  IV,  p.  132.) 


1  Hashahar,  X,  pp.  457-8. 
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To  understand  and  appreciate  Gordon  fully  one  must 
read  and  re-read  his  poems  in  the  original.  However,  we 
shall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  cursory  review  of  his  poetical 
wrorks,  with  such  a  quotation  here  and  there  as  may  tend 
to  illustrate  the  subject  under  review. 

Tt?  '"121  “ieik  nyj  diked  ( When  a  man  is  young ,  he 
utters  words  of  song )  says  the  Midrash,  and  Gordon,  full 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  took  to  writing 
a  love  poem,  as  most  young  poets  will.  But,  as  a  Hebrew 
poet,  he  chose  as  his  theme  the  biblical  romance  of  David 
and  Michal.  In  lofty  and  impassioned  lines  he  portrays 
the  career  of  David, — his  persecution  by  Saul,  his  love  for 
Saul’s  daughter,  Michal  ;  his  wars  with  the  Philistines  ;  his 
subsequent  rise  to  power,  and  the  estrangement  between 
him  and  Michal.  The  story  as  narrated  in  the  Bible 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  epic ;  hence  the  poet’s 
inventive  genius  wras  not  called  into  play,  though  there 
was  room  for  a  poetic  display  of  description  of  nature, 
of  emotion,  and  of  love.  The  majestic  figure  of  Saul 
swayed  by  jealousy  and  hatred,  the  romantic  career  of 
David  who  from  a  shepherd  rose  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
all  these  are  depicted  by  the  poet  vividly  and  forcibly  in 
the  twelve  cantos  of  *in  fans  ( The  Love  of  David  and 
Michal).  The  poem  certainly  has  its  weak  points.  Gordon  is 
not  an  epic  poet  in  its  classical  sense.  His  powers  of  nature 
description  are  weak ;  he  cannot  interpret  the  human  passions 
fully  ;  he  does  not  enter  into  the  secret  souls  of  his  heroes. 
His  descriptions  of  nature  are  couched  in  biblical  quotations, 
which,  to  a  modern  reader,  are  vague  and  unimpressive. 
He  cannot  describe  a  landscape  in  detail,  not  only  because 
he  lacks  the  expression,  but  also  because  he  lacks  the 
concept.  His  language  is  indeed  rich  and  picturesque, 
smooth  and  flowing,  like  the  brook  of  Siloam ;  but  his 
imagery  is  completely  without  the  virtue  of  originality, 
it  is  copied  from  the  Bible.  So  are  his  figures  of  speech. 
He  uses  them  not  because  he  feels  that  they  represent  his 
thoughts  exactly,  like  Moore’s  Oriental  imagery  in  “Lallah 
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Rookh,”  but  because  they  are  ready  made  for  him  in  the 
Bible.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  action  in  the  poem  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  epic.  The  poet  often  digresses  with 
apostrophes  to  Providence  (Canto  II),  Love  (Canto  IV), 
Jealousy  (Canto  V),  Happiness  (Canto  IX),  Anger  and 
Hope  (Canto  X),  Duty  (Canto  XI),  which  are  mediaeval 
in  their  notions  and  not  strongly  poetic  in  expression. 
His  portrayal  of  Michal,  in  fact  of  all  the  beautiful  woman 
creations  of  his  fancy,  is  nothing  but  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  Shepherdess  in  the  Canticles.  Gordon  cannot  tear 
himself  away  from  his  model,  the  Bible. 

The  above  criticism  may  equally  be  applied  to  Gordon’s 
second  Davidic  poem  D'nt^sa  TH  niDnta  ( David's  Wars 
against  the  Philistines ),  though  in  the  two  cantos  of  the 
latter  he  rises  to  the  height  of  a  true  epic  poet,  especially 
in  describing  the  heroic  achievements  of  David’s  body¬ 
guard,  and  it  is  more  original.  Still  one  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  several  passages  of  the  two  poems  a  striking 
similarity  to  n^npi  (Solomon  and  Koheleth)  by  Leben- 
sohn  the  younger.  In  fact  it  seems  as  though  Gordon  had 
assimilated  Lebensohn’s  poems  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
unconsciously  borrowed  some  phrases  and  expressions  from 
him,  only  the  imitation,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  much 
weaker.  Lebensohn,  the  younger,  by  far  surpasses  Gordon 
in  the  painting  of  natural  scenery,  in  describing  and 
analysing  emotions,  and  even  in  beauty  and  brevity  of 
diction.  With  all  that,  considering  that  these  were  the 
first  efforts  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  the  production  of  a  gifted  poet.  Amidst  the 
laxity  of  his  expressions,  numerous  lines  stand  out  concise, 
bold  and  strong,  showing  a  wealth  of  feeling  and  force,  and 
his  diction  is  purely  biblical  throughout.  He  has  shown, 
as  was  his  intention,  that  the  Hebrew  language,  stiff  and 
dead  as  it  had  been,  was  living  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  describe  scenes  which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Jew.  After  all  that  subject  jjer  se  had  nothing  in  it  to 
arouse  his  enthusiasm,  and  to  make  him  soar  above  the* 
VOL.  xviii.  H  h 
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narrow  circle  which  he  had  circumscribed  for  himself. 
Give  him  a  subject  which  is  nearer  his  heart,  give  him 
a  theme  which  would  allow  his  fancy  free  scope,  and  he 
will  display  all  his  powers. 

Tn  mnx  ( The  Love  of  David  and  Michal),  published 
in  1857,  is  introduced  by  a  dedicatory  poem  to  Abraham 
Beer  Lebensohn,  in  which  the  young  poet  feelingly  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  older  man,  by — 

'DNS  '3  S|K  '33N 

npi?  nnp  *1*123  no 

I  am  thy  pupil,  though  within  thy  school 
I  did  not  come  instruction  to  receive. 


t6  O  Sl«— *133 

.  .  .  wn  nN  non  *p3  bx  bix 

Thy  son  I  am — though  birth  thou  gavest  me  not — 

I  was  a  brother  to  thy  son  who ’s  gone  .... 

Also — 

nbv  ^yn  wnm 

.d^i  b  n'o  nm 

And  in  my  youth  when  first  I  seized  a  pen, 

My  lines  I  patterned  after  thine. 

And  he  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  forcible — 

nv3  ny  '33«  nnny$>  my 

;ni3»  rmaxb  o  wn  ^3  nb 

The  Hebrew  Tongue’s  eternal  slave  am  I. 

My  life  with  hers  fore’er  is  intertwined. 

A  promise  to  which  he  remained  faithful  all  his  life. 

His  third  Davidic  poem,  *111  ( David  and  Barzilai), 

is  a  pastoral,  contrasting  the  happiness  of  the  peaceful, 
contented,  rustic  life  with  the  noisy,  treacherous  life  of 
the  palace.  The  poet  describes  the  rural  retreat  of  Barzilai, 
after  his  generous  treatment  of  the  unhappy  king  David, 
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and  the  description  savours  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  and 
tells  of  the  thoughts  of  faith  they  engender  : — 

He  sees  the  changes  of  the  eve  and  morn, 

Beholds  the  sun,  now  dying,  now  reborn, 

The  starry  hosts  that  tacitly  proclaim 
The  glories  of  Jehovah’s  awful  name ; 

And  in  his  heart  he  feels  there  is  a  plan, 

There  is  a  refuge  for  the  soul  of  man. 

And  full  of  faith  and  full  of  hope  divine, 

He  placid  sees  the  wave  of  life  decline. 

(vol.  Ill,  p.  154.) 

David,  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  finds  Barzilai  in  his 
retreat,  and  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  capital, 
there  to  share  with  him  his  regal  splendour ;  but  Barzilai 
delicately  declines  on  account  of  old  age  and  because — 

Better  is  a  poor,  but  peaceful  life 

Than  a  crown  accompanied  by  strife,  (ibid.,  p.  156.) 

The  bitter  truth  strikes  home,  and  the  king  weeps  as 
he  departs. 

Another  biblical  poem  belonging  to  the  same  cycle, 
ins'B'is  rQ  nJDN  ( Osnath ,  Potiphera  s  Daughter ),  is  based 
on  the  story  of  Joseph  and  on  the  Talmudic  legend 
(Sotah,  13  b)  that  Potiphera,  Joseph’s  father-in-law,  is 
identical  with  Potiphar,  his  former  master.  The  poet 
describes  feelingly  the  history  of  Joseph  up  to  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  interwoven  with  the  romance  of  Joseph’s  love  for 
Osnath,  his  master’s  daughter,  who  is  his  pupil,  and  in 
whom  a  feeling  of  affection  for  Joseph  develops  during 
his  sojourn  in  their  house.  The  language  of  the  poem  is 
free  from  conceit,  and  is  plain  and  straightforward.  The 
rhymes  are  smooth,  the  versification  perfect,  the  action 
swift,  with  a  few  touches  of  sympathy  interspersed  here 
and  there.  It  is  not  a  great  poem,  but  the  reader  is 
carried  away  by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  story 
is  told.  Osnath’s  dream  and  Joseph’s  interpretation  thereof 
is  a  happy  instance  of  adaptation  from  the  Greek,  it 
adds  to  the  action,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  biblical 
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characterization  of  Joseph.  The  poem  is  charming  because 
of  its  simplicity. 

His  last  biblical  poem,  nvnpan  nun  in'pnx  ( Zedekiah  in 
Prison),  is  a  monologue  intended  to  convey  the  feelings  of 
this  most  unfortunate  king  of  Judah.  Zedekiah  is  made 
to  denounce  Jeremiah  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  to 
ascribe  to  him  his  own  misfortune  and  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  His  fate  had  come  upon  him  because  he  had 
disobeyed  Jeremiah.  What  business  had  that  priest  to 
meddle  in  political  affairs'?  Saul  was  punished  for  dis¬ 
obeying  Samuel.  Was  it  Saul’s  fault  that  Samuel  did 
not  keep  his  promise,  and  came  too  late  ?  The  same  with 
Jeremiah.  He  demands  that  the  people  carry  no  burden 
on  the  Sabbath.  Was  this  the  time  for  observing  holidays 
when  the  enemy  was  swarming  about  Jerusalem  ?  Besides, 
in  what  way  would  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  prevent 
the  impending  catastrophe'?  In  this  way  Zedekiah  rails 
at  Jeremiah,  and  complains  of  the  injustice  done  to  him. 
Gordon  looks  upon  the  struggle  between  Jeremiah  and 
Zedekiah  as  typical  of  the  strife  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  powers  which  has  gone  on  in  history  from 
time  immemorial.  Gordon  makes  Zedekiah  say  things 
which  Gordon  himself  does  not  agree  with,  though  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  him.  The  poem,  it  must  be  remembered 
was  written  in  1879,  i n  the  Lithuanian  prison  where 
Gordon  was  confined,  and  the  poetic  prisoner  used  the 
royal  prisoner  as  a  mouth-piece  to  voice  his  own  grievances, 
for  he  too  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  fanatics.  At  any 
rate,  he  could  feel  with  Zedekiah 1. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  woman  and  her  seven 

1  Lilienblum  is  indignant  at  Gordon  for  allowing  Zedekiah  to  condemn 
Jeremiah,  and  tries  to  show  that  Jeremiah’s  political  policy  was  better, 
and  that  Zedekiah  was  a  changeling  and  a  coward.  He  ends  his  criticism 
by  saying  that  while  one  has  a  right  to  write  anything  he  pleases,  he  has 
no  right  to  publish  everything  he  writes  (pp.  16-21,  "OO  ins 
Carried  away  by  his  indignation,  Mr.  Lilienblum  forgets  that  he  is 
criticizing  not  a  history  but  a  poem,  intending  to  convey  Zedekiah’s 
feeling,  and  Zedekiah  could  not  possibly  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Lilienblum. 
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sons  who  refused  to  worship  Antiochus  is  the  theme  of 
the  poem  rp^'l  n&wn  ( The  Woman  and  her  Children).  The 
narration  is  full  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  and  the  language 
corresponds  to  the  thought.  {In  the  Depths  of 

the  Sea),  however,  is  a  masterpiece  that  surpasses  in  vigour 
and  pathos  any  other  production  of  Gordon.  It  is  based  on 
a  well-known  Jewish  story  relating  to  the  sorrows  of  the 
Spanish  Jews.  A  ship  carrying  Spanish  exiles  leaves  port. 
Among  other  passengers  there  is  also  found  Peninnah,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rabbi  of  Tortonah,  and  her  mother.  The 
young  woman,  who  only  a  month  ago  saw  her  husband 
burned  at  the  stake,  is  still  so  beautiful  that  she  captivates 
the  heart  of  the  captain,  who  gives  her  to  understand  that 
should  she  refuse  to  become  his  mistress  he  would  carry  all 
his  Jewish  passengers  to  some  desert  island,  and  leave  them 
•  there  to  their  fate,  as  other  captains  had  done.  Peninnah 
promises  to  surrender  herself  to  him  after  all  the  Jewish 
exiles  are  landed  safely  in  some  port.  After  this  is  done, 
the  ship  returns  with  Peninnah  and  her  mother.  But  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  both  Peninnah  and  her  mother, 
to  save  themselves  from  shame,  leaped  overboard  and  were 
drowned  in  the  ocean,  martyrs  for  their  brethren  : — 

The  Ocean  saw  and  trembled  at  the  sight, 

And  round  about  the  mighty  breakers  roared, 

While  those  pure  souls — and  purer  far  than  gold  — 

A  martyred  grave  beneath  the  billows  found, 

And  midst  the  Ocean’s  mountain  peaks  reposed. 

Unseen,  unwept,  beneath  the  deep  they  slept, 

The  Ocean’s  rocks  their  tombstones,  and  the  stars 
Their  legend,  and  the  heavenly  blue  their  vault. 

Silent  the  Moon  in  pity  looked  on  them  ; 

Silent  the  Earth  the  cloud’s  mute  gaze  beheld, 

The  Earth  that  sees  a  myriad  tragedies, 

And  never  condescends  to  shed  a  tear1,  (vol.  Ill,  p.  20.) 

1  The  translation  of  these  few  lines  is  only  a  futile  effort  on  my  part  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  poem,  the  full  strength  of  which  can  be  felt  only  in 
the  original.  I  remember  having  seen  an  English  translation  of  this 
poem,  but  I  can  recollect  neither  the  name  of  the  translator  nor  where  it 
was  published. 
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The  last  of  his  historical  poems,  nmx  W  (In  the  Lions 
Teeth),  is  told  with  strong  dramatic  effect  and  lofty  poetic 
fervour.  It  is  an  incident  of  the  Jewish  wars  with  the 
Romans.  The  enemy  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  confusion  and 
consternation  reigned  within  the  city.  Driven  by  despair, 
the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  determine  not  to  sell  their 
country  too  cheaply,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  final 
attack.  Simon,  a  young  patriot,  throws  himself  into  the 
conflict ;  but  before  his  departure  he  bids  his  last  farewell 
to  his  beloved  Martha,  who  encourages  him  to  fight  for  his 
country  to  the  bitter  end  (vol.  Ill,  p.  178). 

Simon  departs.  The  Jews  are  defeated  ;  Simon  is  carried 
as  a  captive  to  Rome,  and  Martha  is  sold  as  a  slave  to 
a  Roman  matron.  The  young  hero  is  made  to  fight  with 
a  lion  in  the  arena.  Among  the  spectators  is  also  found 
Martha,  who  accompanied  her  mistress  Agrippina  to  the  am¬ 
phitheatre.  Martha  recognizes  her  lover  and,  with  anguish 
in  her  soul,  watches  the  outcome  of  the  terrible  conflict. 
At  first,  Simon  succeeds  in  thrusting  his  sword  into  the 
side  of  the  fierce  Lybian  lion ;  but  his  blade  is  broken  and 
he  can  no  more  defend  himself.  In  despair  he  raises  his 
eyes  and  recognizes  his  Martha  in  the  multitude.  He 
musters  up  all  his  courage  and  attacks  the  lion  bare¬ 
handed  in  the  hope  that,  should  he  succeed  in  killing  the 
lion,  he  might  gain  Marthas  and  his  own  freedom.  But 
his  strength  fails  him.  The  wounded  lion  leaps  upon  him 
and  tears  him  limb  from  limb.  At  this  horrible  sight 
a  shout  of  delight  rings  out  from  the  throats  of  the  savage 
spectators,  but  Martha  can  bear  it  no  longer.  A  shriek  of 
anguish  escapes  her ;  she  reels,  and  expires  together  with 
her  lover. 

The  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Jewish  nation  the  poet 
ascribes,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  the  Weltanschauung 
of  the  Rabbis.  For  centuries  they  taught  the  Law,  estab¬ 
lished  schools  where  they  instructed  the  people  to  ignore 
true  understanding,  to  believe  in  superstition,  and  to  look 
upon  this  life  as  trivial.  Instead  of  teaching  handicrafts 
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and  the  useful  arts,  instead  of  establishing  military  schools 
and  preparing  weapons  for  the  imminent  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  the  Rabbis  taught — 


Again — 


(ibid.) 


Within  the  walls  to  be  immured, 

To  row  against  life’s  vital  stream  ; 

Alive  in  Heaven,  dead  on  Earth  ; 

In  dream  to  talk — awake  to  dream. 

(vol.  Ill,  pp.  175-6.) 

—1X31  nyu  pnw  p  n^yn 
?  D*y  nation wx  $>yn 

:iynp  th  mn  nw 
.  ♦ .  Djp  D'mtr  . . .  pSs  pa  . . .  pip  p« 


Within  Ben  Gorion’s  halls  the  Rabbis  met — 

Did  they  discuss  the  nation’s  crying  need? 

No !  sword  in  hand  they  argued  and  decreed : 

One  must  not  drink  .  .  .  nor  separate  . .  .  nor  read  .  .  . 


Zeal  and  patriotism  alone  cannot  avail  under  such  leaders. 

The  poet  bases  his  views  that  the  Jews  were  not  prepared 
for  war  with  the  Romans  on  Josephus  (Jewish  Wars,  II,  vi, 
3 ;  vii,  3  ;  xi.  5).  His  position  was  attacked  by  M.  Pines 
in  the  Hamagid,  and  by  Lilienblum who  defend  the 
position  of  the  Rabbis  and  roundly  abuse  Gordon  for 
taking  the  testimony  of  the  “  Traitor  Josephus.’’  It  seems, 
however,  that  Gordon  did  not  so  much  intend  to  criticize 
the  ancient  Rabbis  as  his  contemporaries,  of  whom  what 
he  said  was  certainly  true ;  but  writing  of  an  historical 
epoch  he  merely  made  use  of  the  past  to  illustrate  the 
conditions  of  the  present. 

Thus  much  for  his  historical  poems.  In  the  Love  of  David 
and  Michal  he  has  not  yet  emancipated  himself  from  the 
influence  of  the  elder  Lebensohn 1  2,  who  had  cared  more  for 


1  n’ttj  mpa  (in  Fps  y’to,  pp.  22-6). 

2  u  Ever  since  I  began  to  understand  a  book,  I  could  not  find  among 
living  poets  one  greater  than  he  (Lebensohn).  .  .  .  And  I  therefore 
endeavour  to  imitate  him.”  {Letters,  vol.  I,  Letter  3,  p.  11.  3.) 
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the  purity  and  accuracy  of  diction  than  for  the  strength 
and  poetic  expression  of  the  thought.  In  his  later  poems, 
however,  he  by  far  surpassed  his  master.  “  His  diction 
is  unsurpassable ;  pure,  like  Lebensohn’s,  but  freer  and 
sweeter.  Reading  him  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  Hebrew 
poet  as  we  heard  it  in  Spain  V5 

But  Gordon  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  singing  of  the 
past.  He  desired  to  show  his  people  the  misery  of  the 
present  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  happier  future.  And 
it  was  in  the  “  epics  of  the  present  ”  that  he  showed  himself 
the  supreme  master  of  style,  humour,  and  sarcasm.  Upon 
these  poems  he  brought  to  bear  the  vast  store  of  Talmudic 
knowledge  and  style  that  he  had  at  his  command,  and 
portrayed  pictures  of  life,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  literature,  not  only  because  they  are  Jewish 
to  the  core,  but  also  because  no  poet  ever  painted  such 
pictures  with  the  faithfulness  and  vividness  of  the  life 
they  describe.  His  chief  aim  in  this  cycle  of  poems 
— consisting  of  TP  bw  1¥1p  ( The  Dot  of  a  Yod),  DU'  mw 
( Waiting  for  a  Brother-in-law ),  pSD"n  KptTK  ( A  Wagon's 
Axle),  *pn:i  rintDtn  ( Rejoice  on  thy  Festival),  and  p  pjdv  'JSP 
pyiDt?  ( Two  Josephs  ben  Simeon) — is  to  bring  about  religious 
reforms  in  Rabbinical  Judaism. 

The  greatest  poem  of  this  cycle  is  TP  bw  ttflp  ( The  Dot 
of  the  Yod),  written  in  18761 2.  It  is  directed  against  the 
rigorous  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  divorce  by  the  Rabbis. 
Bath-Shua  was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  certain 
Hillel,  a  Talmudic  student,  and  after  living  with  her  three 
years  her  husband  left  her  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  At 
first  she  heard  from  her  husband  regularly,  but  after  a  few 
months  he  ceased  corresponding,  and  nobody  knew  his 
whereabouts.  Her  father  died  too,  and  the  poor  woman,  thus 
left  destitute  with  two  children,  opened  a  small  store  to 

1  Smolensky,  Hashahar,  vol.  X,  p.  400. 

2  In  a  letter  written  in  1879,  Gordon  claims  :  “  This  poem  is  far  superior 
to  its  predecessors  ;  it  is  the  best  poem  I  have  written  so  far.”  ( Letters . 
vol.  I,  p.  202). 
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support  her  family.  Meanwhile  there  arrived  in  Ayolon 
(the  scene  where  the  action  is  laid)  a  young  man,  Fabi,  to 
superintend  the  railway  constructions  in  the  town.  He  fell 
in  love  with  Bath-Shua  and  learned  her  story.  Through 
a  friend  in  Liverpool  he  learned  that  Hillel  was  peddling 
there,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  divorce  his  wife  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jewish  law,  for  a  consideration  of  500  roubles,  with 
which  he  intended  to  go  to  America.  Fabi  sent  the  money, 
and  the  Get, or  bill  of  divorce,  arrived  in  Ayolon,  and  was  duly 
transmitted  to  the  Rabbi.  Fabi  and  Bath-Shua  were  to  be 
married  after  the  ceremony  of  the  divorce  was  performed  by 
the  Rabbi.  Unfortunately,  the  Rabbi 1  discovered  that  the 
name  Hillel  (^n)  in  the  Get  was  spelled  without  a  Yod.  He 
declared  the  Get  invalid.  Meanwhile  the  news  arrived  that 
the  vessel  on  which  Hillel  sailed  for  America  foundered  in 
the  ocean,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.  Since,  according  to 
Rabbinical  law,  miDN  int^S  *pD  Dr6  the  poor  woman 

was  left  a  grass-widow  (rutty)  all  her  life. 

Such  is  the  simple  plot  of  the  poem,  but  how  vividly  and 
touchingly  it  is  told!  The  whole  sad  life  of  the  Jewish 
woman  of  that  time  is  passed  in  panoramic  view  before  us. 
The  poet  begins  to  describe  the  Jewish  woman  in  the 
pathetic  lines  :  — 

nmy  rrnnyn  ”n 

jpijki  ruN  *6  nnunE 

/inn 

ny  /axn 

1  The  prototype  of  nvon  ’DEI  is  supposed  to  be  rvot  rpv  (Stern)  Rabbi 
of  Shavli,  in  the  government  of  Kovno.  If  this  be  so,  Gordon  did  this 
great  scholar  a  lasting  wrong.  Rabbi  Stern,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
men  who  knew  him  well,  was  inclined  to  interpret  Rabbinical  laws  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Moreover,  he  ever  refused,  on  principle,  to  issue  bills  of 
divorce,  fearing  to  take  the  responsibility  on  himself,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  question  of  divorce  was  so  well  known,  that  all  such  cases 
had  to  be  referred  to  Rabbis  of  other  cities.  Hence  the  incident  described 
in  w  to  isip  cannot  truthfully  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  Gordon’s  charac¬ 
terization  of  him  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
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Eternal  bondage  is  the  Jewess’s  life : 

Her  shop  she  tends  incessant  day  by  day  ; 

A  mother  she— she  nurses  and  she  weans, 

And  bakes  and  cooks  and  quickly  fades  away. 

(vol.  IV,  p.  5.) 

For  not  only  was  she  socially  man’s  inferior,  but — 

jibsa  tfb  ib  own  bta  d; 
nm  ym  py  ny  Dnb 

.wiJ  vhv  pn  rrnbyn  “jbi 

E’en  heaven’s  dew  they  kept  from  thee  : 

Of  all  religious  laws  they  heed 
To  thee  the  niggards  gave  but  three. 

She  is  given  away  in  marriage  without  her  consent,  dis¬ 
regarding  all  feelings  of  love  she  may  have,  for — 

iyT  xb  ton  jo  nan« 

MwmnK  nx  n^j  ruiDn 

Love  ?  Our  mothers  never  knew  it ! 

and — 

Mibwp*  mya  u u  dh  d'dikh 

Arameans  they,  the  maiden  to  consult? 

The  poet  next  describes  Bath-Shua’s  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  her  engagement  to  Hillel,  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  but  his  Talmudic  scholarship — 

/nu3ta  hind  lb  ,bjy  wy  ib 
,pm  un  nnana  ':su  d\:3  lb 
. . .  nun  b6bo  'pn  Kin  nby  in* 

His  eyes  were  calf-like,  and  his  locks  like  tails, 

His  face  all  shrivelled— a  Rabbi  Zadok’s  fig  3, 

But  he  is  versed  in  deep  Rabbinic  lore. 

with  which  she  must  have  been  satisfied,  for  she  never  said 
a  word — 

nibscan  doti  nmb  p»«' 

'Jnib'bn  nan  yi^-nn  u  DnDixn 


1  I  do  not  care  to  translate  this  line. 
1  A  reference  to  Gen.  xxiv.  57. 


3  Referring  to  Gittin,  59  a. 
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And  can  the  gossips  tell  aright 
Who  claim  Bath-Shua  weeps  at  night  ? 

her  marriage  and  subsequent  life  with  him ;  his  departure 
for  lands  unknown ;  her  acquaintance  with  Fabi ;  the 
divorce;  Rabbi  nnan  'Dai,  so  called,  not  because  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Tartars,  but — 

:nnnn  wi  'dbi  21 

Rabbi  Yofsi’s  was  a  Tartar  soul,  indeed. 

the  tragic  scene  when  the  divorce  was  declared  invalid,  and 
the  subsequent  misery  of  Bath-Shua,  who  summarizes  her 
misfortune  in  the  phrase  : — 

. . .  *xnn  ton  nv  bw  wp  "jk 

A  letter’s  dot  has  proved  my  ruin. 

The  poem  is  in  many  places  sarcastic,  but  the  heart 
of  the  poet  goes  out  to  his  people  who  do  not  realize 
the  full  extent  of  their  misery:  — 

nnau  dw  1'yn  pin 
Dnb  nDKn  pirfo 

mnw  nann  ova  Dinn  ^2  iipm 
(p.  1 8,  i"n  /  w  b2)  .  .  ,  wins  m2  npy*  y»eo  *6 

The  City’s  fall  we  constantly  recall, 

The  nation’s  fall  as  constantly  ignore  ; 

The  sound  of  glass  beneath  the  Hupah  broken, 

Echoes  the  misery  of  our  children’s  cries1,  (vol.  IV,  p.  18.) 

Pity  the  poet  who  sees  and  describes  such  scenes ! 

The  poem  has  its  shortcomings  too.  The  picture  of 
Bath-Shua  is  on  the  one  hand  overdrawn,  and  on  the 
other  indefinite.  Nor  does  the  poet  enter  deeply  into 
the  inner  psychology  of  his  heroes  and  heroines.  But 

1  Lilienblum,  who  persists  in  interpreting  Gordon  literally,  remarks  on 
the  line  mst:  d’3\d  ’Lbs  vrrt  pin,  “In  my  opinion  one  who  writes  such 
a  line  is  not  a  national  poet.”  (Fps  ud  ms  y’bo,  p.  27.)  Lilienblum 
evidently  does  not  understand  the  difference  between  an  exclamation  of 
grief  and  a  positive  statement  of  indifference,  or  he  would  have  felt  with 
Gordon. 
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on  the  whole  nv  bw  l¥lp  is  the  most  realistic  and  impressive 
poem  ever  written  in  Hebrew. 

( Waiting  for  a  Br other -in-laiv)  is  less 
vigorous  and  realistic,  though  pathetic  and  impressive. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  hold  up  to 
scorn  the  institution  of  Levirate  marriage,  which  is  a 
mere  formality  and  yet  practised  to  the  discomfort  and 
often  the  ruin  of  the  unhappy  widow — and  accidentally 
to  ridicule  the  greedy  enlightened  Rabbis”  graduates 
of  the  Russian  Rabbinical  Seminaries.  A  young  man 
who  has  lived  happily  with  his  wife  for  three  years 
is  lying  on  his  deathbed,  watched  day  and  night  by  his 
faithful  wife,  for — 

.  .  .  nnmn  nynv  ,kvi  nn  \d 

A  Jewish  daughter  she— her  duty  knows  — 

The  couple  are  childless,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
woman  who  is  about  to  become  a  widow,  a  son  was  born 
to  her  mother-in-law  a  short  time  ago.  To  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  young  woman’s  waiting  for  the  child  to 
grow  up  in  order  to  give  her  Halitzah,  the  dying  husband 
is  delicately  requested  by  his  mother  to  divorce  his  wife 
before  his  death.  He  consents.  The  “  enlightened  Rabbi  ” 
is  sent  for  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He  is  a  practical  man ; 
he  knows  “  two  hundred  are  more  than  one  hundred,”  and 
insists  upon  demanding  two  hundred  roubles  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  The  dying  man’s  parents  beg  him  to  take  one 
hundred,  all  their  fortune  having  been  spent  in  a  vain 
effort  to  save  their  son.  The  Rabbi  insists  upon  two 
hundred :  but  while  they  are  haggling — 

ruv  nx  rbw  "nwo  niton,,  niton 
D'ntoi  ?n»  inspjn 
.D'onnn  jtoi  mmn  jto 

“  Kind  Death  ”  set  Jonah  free 

From  bickering  and  strife, 

From  Rabbis  and  from  laws. 
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and  the  unhappy  widow  was  left  to  wait  for  her  infant 
brother-in-law’s  Halitzah. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Rabbi  pictured  in 
the  poem  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  impossible,  and  that 
the  entire  episode  does  not  present  a  scene  from  real  life. 
It  is  rather  a  criticism  of  the  institution  of  Halitzah, 
carried  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion.  The  poet  intends 
to  show  what  havoc  such  an  effete  institution  might 
cause  under  favourable  circumstances.  After  all,  while 
the  Rabbi  is  impossible,  many  women  were  actually 
ruined  in  similar  cases  when  the  husband  died  without 
divorcing  his  wife — and  against  such  actualities  the  poem 
was  directed.  The  Rabbi  might  have  been  omitted  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  poem  ;  on  the  contrary  such  omission 
would  have  strengthened  the  impression.  Possibly  Gordon 
had  a  special  so-called  “enlightened  Rabbi  ”  in  view  against 
whom  he  directed  the  last  stanza.  This  poem  was  written 
in  1879  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  his  return  from  exile. 
Does  he  refer  to  the  Rabbi  by  whose  partisans  he  was 
denounced  and  thrown  into  prison?  The  fact  that  he 
selected  an  “  enlightened  Rabbi”  instead  of  an  every-day 
orthodox  one  whom  he  usually  criticizes,  would  lend 
colour  to  such  a  supposition1. 

pSDTi  ( A  Wagon's  Axle)  written  in  1867,  is  a 

tragi-comedy  of  the  real  Jewish  life  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  in 
the  poems  referred  to  above,  presents  the  Rabbi  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  light.  Eliphelet,  a  coachman,  sits  down  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  Seder,  on  the  first  night  of  Passover, 


1  Mr.  Brainin  criticizes  this  poem  for  its  lack  of  psychological  description. 
He  says  ( Hashiloah ,  vol.  I,  pp.  333-4),  “We  do  not  know  the  woman; 
we  only  see  her  shadow  .  .  .  she  does  not  say  a  word  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  What  are  her  feelings  ?  Gordon  is  silent  about  that.” 
This  is  unjust.  The  poem  is  not  intended  as  a  psychological  study  in  the 
first  place.  The  woman,  as  described  by  the  poet,  is  overwhelmed  with 
grief — and  a  person  in  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  given  to  much  talking. 
Mr.  Brainin  is  also  unfair  in  saying  that  the  poem  was  written  only  for 
the  sarcasm  against  the  Rabbi.  Gordon  has  a  higher  object,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  line  ?  'min  nnis  t'D  pn  (vol.  IV,  p.  47). 
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and  after  skimming  through  the  Hagadah,  prepares  himself 
for  the  sumptuous  meal  with  pleasant  anticipations. 
Suddenly  a  cry  of  anguish  rings  out  from  the  kitchen, 
and  Sarah,  his  wife,  announces  the  terrible  news  that 
“a  grain  has  been  found  in  the  soup!”  She  was  making 
ready  to  go  to  the  Rabbi,  but  her  husband  threatened 
her  with  his  fist  and  she  desisted.  He  had  worked  so 
hard  all  winter  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Passover,  and 
now  all  his  labour  was  to  be  destroyed  in  an  instant ! 
Sarah  did  not  touch  the  food;  her  husband  and  the 
children  ate  it,  but  the  joy  of  the  holiday  was  gone. 
On  the  next  day  Sarah  found  another  grain  in  the  pot. 
She  could  no  longer  bear  “  the  weight  of  two  grains,”  and 
she  hastened  to  consult  the  Rabbi  who,  by  the  single  word 
“  Leaven  ”  destroyed  all  her  hopes,  and  prohibited  the  use 
both  of  the  food  and  the  dishes.  The  poor  woman  was 
afraid  to  go  home,  thinking  of  the  threats  of  violence 
made  by  her  husband  the  night  before.  The  Rabbi  sent 
two  public  officers1  to  arrest  Eliphelet,  and  fined  him. 
But  henceforth  the  peace  of  the  family  was  broken. 
Eliphelet  mistreated  his  wife  for  a  time  and  then  divorced 
her. 

Trivial  and  incomprehensible  as  such  incidents  may 
seem  to  men  of  modern  days,  they  formed  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  Russian  Ghetto  life  in  the  days  of  Nicholas  I. 
The  poet  does  not  tell  it  in  a  mock-heroic  fashion ;  he 
describes  it  with  all  the  feeling  and  pathos  of  a  tragedy. 
Thinking  of  the  Seder,  and  of  the  stereotyped  answer  in 
response  to  the  “  four  questions  ”  the  poet  reflects  : — 

?nny  upon  n»i  .  .  ,  wn  D'lay 
?ro 0  pibo  nx>  rw  vu  dkh 
nbm  inDK  nvn  ny  vb  dnh 
noiD  /xi^n  bin  non 

1  The  Jewish  Consistories,  during  the  time  of  Nicholas  I  and  the  early 
days  of  Alexander  II,  had  police-powers  given  them  within  their  own 
jurisdiction. 
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We  have  been  slaves— alas !  What  are  we  now? 

Do  we  not  fall  and  sink,  year  in,  year  out? 

Are  we  not  fettered  still,  are  we  not  bound 
By  superstition’s  shackles  strong  and  stout  ? 

And  how  vividly  we  see  the  Seder  : — 

/n2'  ntyya  b2n  own  inn  i« 

/nsiK  n&yD  vniw  Dittn'  n” 

/nmnm  nnp:  non  nvn  b2 
mnaoa  nw  nnnyon  nna 
yiw  ^mtso  mdo  \rbvh 
:  non  nnno  npoiy  2b  mm  mew 
ntffiy  onn  \sn2b  wm 

T  / 

d'jb  n^nvni  rw  nbi 

:  onvD  nwv  vhW  "ibd* 

Iran  em  o  Dnm:r 

(p.  52,  n"n  /w  bn)  yoan  jo  nna  nmwb 

Thank  God  !  all  is  prepared ;  the  wine  is  red ; 

Inviting  looks  the  round  unleavened  bread ; 

From  floor  to  ceiling  all  is  clean  and  bright ; 

The  candles  shed  profuse  a  mellow  light ; 

The  children  ’round  the  board ;  and  full  of  cheer 
The  pious  wife  attends  now  there,  now  here  ; 

And  he,  arrayed  in  linen  tunic  white 
Of  heart  content,  of  countenance  all  bright, 

Out  of  the  pictured  old  Hagadah  reads 

The  plagues,  the  exodus,  God’s  wondrous  deeds ; 

Asserts  that  soon  Elijah  the  divine 

Shall  come  to  drink  with  them  his  cup  of  wine. 

What  a  picture,  indeed,  of  Jewish  idealism.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  everything  was  soon  changed  after  the  terrible 
discovery  of  the  grain  in  the  soup.  Eliphelet  did  not 
finish  the  Hagadah,  and — 

ronwn  nr 'd  ntn  $b 
jpip'BKn  |nnn»  2:::  '2 
mn  J>m  bv 
/V3T  omnDoa  'asta 
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yirD  fnnuca  nvun  wed  oa 
.  .  .  in^N  N2  vb  *]«— nnnaa  ninn 

To  guard  the  Aphikoman  he  forgot ; 

The  pillows  stirred,  ’twas  gone,  he  saw  it  not; 

Along  the  walls  fantastic  shadows  crept, 

And  secretly  the  peaceful  angels  wept. 

Slowly  died  the  candle’s  flickering  flame  ; 

The  door  was  opened— no  Elijah  came. 

Eliphelet  avenged  himself  on  Sarah  for  going  to  consult 
the  Rabbi 

"ien  mp  m  nps  1 

1121  imz  wi 

He  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said, 

And  did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken. 

and  after  the  divorce  was  not  Sarah  justified  in  wailing  : — 

-in'3  yin  paon  xp^K 
. . .  'u  nnnn  onw  wn  'iw 

A  wagon’s  axle  settled  Bethar’s  doom, 

Two  barley  grains  destroyed  my  home  ! 

Such  is  the  tragedy  as  seen  from  the  satirist’s  exaggerated 
point  of  view.  Yet  in  the  heart  of  the  old-fashioned  Jew 
such  things  were  part  of  joyous  service  and  brought  no 
pangs. 

■pro  nnnw)  (Rejoice  on  thy  Festival)  is  another  in¬ 
stance  taken  by  the  poet  to  show  the  inconveniences 
a  strict  adherence  to  Rabbinical  laws  may  cause.  Rabbi 
Kalman,  a  Jew  from  the  Pale  who  did  business  in 
Moscow  far  away  from  his  home,  is  informed  by  his 
wife  that  a  good  match  has  been  proposed  for  their 
daughter,  that  a  meeting  had  been  agreed  on  for  the 
intended  bride  and  groom  and  his  parents  and  friends 
for  the  second  day  of  Succoth,  and  she  requested  him  to 
come  home  for  the  joyful  occasion.  Rabbi  Kalman  in- 


1  Cf.  Gen.  xxi.  i. 
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formed  his  wife  that  he  would  arrive  home  on  the  seventh 
day  of  Succoth,  and  started  out  from  Moscow.  The 
journey  was  long  and  tedious,  for  it  was  in  ante-railway 
days.  The  poor  man  tried  his  best  to  arrive  home  for  the 
holidays,  in  fact  he  had  reached  within  three  miles  of  his 
home,  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  told  him  that  the 
holiday  was  begun.  Unwilling  to  travel  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  on  a  holiday,  Rabbi  Kalman  was  forced  to  stop 
over  in  the  village  so  near  his  home.  He  reached  home 
early  on  the  morning  after  the  holidays  only  to  find  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  sick  with  disappointment,  for  the 
groom  and  his  party  had  left,  disgusted  with  the  un¬ 
necessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  bride’s  father. 

The  poet  purposely  exaggerated  in  order  to  show  the 
inconvenience  of  the  Rabbinical  law  of  poinn  [Limits). 
The  moral  is  shown  in — 

nmxi  pr  noa  !  nn&y  Dinn  'in 

(p.  69.)  . . .  nnsjwn  nsr  bv  owns  riKun 

Two  thousand  paces !  how  much  woe  and  grief 
They  sudden  brought  unto  this  family  .  .  . 

and  in — 

pyn  nicyn  *pm 

jnrran  roBWD  ny:DJ  vb 

xnniNiD  ann  nnnw  '2 
. .  .  pane  vbx  pw  pioinrn 

Had  not  your  teachers  led  you  with  a  pillar  of  cloud,  you 
would  not  have  refrained  from  returning  home  after  dark:  for  to 
rejoice  on  a  festival  is  a  Biblical  law,  whereas  the  law  of  “Limits” 
is  only  Rabbinic. 

To  Rabbi  Kalman,  however,  the  Rabbinical  ordinances 
were  equally  binding  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  them.  Myriads 
of  Jews  have  obeyed  these  laws,  however,  without  any  of 
the  tragic  consequences  which  Gordon  draws  from  them. 

The  last  poem  of  the  series,  ])VW  p  ^DV*  ( Two  Josephs 

ben  Simeon ),  surpasses  by  far  in  its  pathos,  realism, 

VOL.  xviii.  1  i 
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and  depth  of  feeling  any  poem  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
It  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the  Jewish  Consistorial 
boards  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  ;  and  shows  at  the 
same  time  the  attitude  of  the  masses  towards  the  Maskilim, 
the  men  of  the  newer  school.  J oseph  ben  Simon  was  a  child- 
prodigy.  At  thirteen  he  was  already  famous  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  acumen  in  the  Talmud,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  future  light  of  Israel — in  its  Rabbinical 
sense.  But  Joseph  soon  realized  the  futility  of  a  study 
of  the  Talmud  only,  and  secretly  he  began  to  indulge 
in  secular  studies  also,  to  the  consternation  of  his  admirers. 
His  father  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  course ;  but 
Joseph  maintained  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  not 
subversive  of  Judaism.  He  soon  left  his  native  town  and 
went  to  Padua  to  study  medicine.  In  the  same  town 
there  was  another  boy  of  Joseph’s  age,  Uri,  the  son  of 
Jochanan  the  shoemaker.  He  was  a  wild  lad,  never  cared 
to  study,  though  his  father  tried  hard  to  make  a  Rabbi 
out  of  him.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  the  town.  He  took  to  horse- dealing,  and 
engaged  in  questionable  undertakings.  Upon  being  rebuked 
by  his  honest  father  he  left  home  and  disappeared. 

Rabbi  Shamgar,  the  head  of  the  Consistory,  now  appears 
on  the  scene.  The  board-rooms  are  described,  with  Rabbi 
Shamgar  sitting  in  judgment.  It  was  the  time  of  con¬ 
scription  ;  the  board  is  busy  selecting  recruits  taken  mostly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor ;  the  rich  bought  exemptions  for 
their  sons.  One  woman  complains  of  the  abduction  of  her 
only  son  for  military  service ;  but  Rabbi  Shamgar  finds  that 
she  belongs  to  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  four  sons,  and 
since  his  sons  were  scholars,  her  only  son  has  to  be  the 
scapegoat.  Other  people  come  on  business  to  get  passports 
and  similar  things,  and  every  one  is  attended  to  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  bribe  he  offers.  Finally,  a  rough-looking, 
stout,  but  well-dressed  young  man  appears  and  asks  for 
a  passport.  He  was  Uri,  the  shoemaker’s  son.  He  spoke 
haughtily  and  impudently.  He  has  to  go  abroad  for 
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“business,”  and  must  have  a  passport.  “But,”  objects 
Shamgar,  “you  are  a  hidden  one1.”  In  response  the 
applicant  drew  a  hundred  rouble  note  from  his  pocket. 
The  argument  was  convincing  enough.  Rabbi  Shamgar 
knitted  his  brow,  thought  hard  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
his  face  lighted  up :  he  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  “  Some  three  years  ago,”  he  said,  “  a  young  man  of 
your  age  disappeared,  and  nobody  knows  his  whereabouts. 
I  will  therefore  issue  a  passport ;  only  you  have  to  assume 
his  name.”  Uri  readily  consented  ;  he  paid  the  money, 
and  left  a  new  man,  for  he  was  now  Joseph  ben  Simon. 
Rabbi  Shamgar  went  to  the  synagogue  to  recite  the  after¬ 
noon  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  Joseph  ben  Simon  was  studying 
diligently  in  Padua  not  only  medicine  but  also  Jewish 
branches.  He  was  an  idealist.  Medicine  was  to  afford 
him  his  livelihood ;  for  the  rest  he  would  preach  and 
teach  a  more  enlightened  Judaism,  a  Judaism  more  in 
harmony  with  philosophy.  After  suffering  hardships  and 
privations  for  five  years,  he  reached  his  goal ;  he  became 
a  doctor  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  He  hesitated  about 
returning  to  his  native  land.  But  the  thought  that  the 
people  there  needed  him  most,  and  the  news  that  his 
mother  was  sick,  banished  all  hesitation.  With  his  docu¬ 
ments  and  his  old  passport  in  his  pocket,  he  started  home. 

The  train  roared  and  puffed,  and  Joseph,  tired  and 

1  Many  fathers,  to  save  their  sons  from  military  conscription  under 
Nicholas  (the  length  of  service  being  twenty-five  years)  refused  to  enroll 
their  male  children  in  the  official  registers  at  their  birth.  These  were 
called  “hidden  ones”  in  Hebrew).  Officially,  these  were  non¬ 

existent.  As  such  proceedings  were,  of  course,  illegal,  such  hidden  ones 
were  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  professional  informers  who  constantly 
demanded  black-mail  in  lieu  of  their  silence  ;  and  they  suffered  the 
further  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  obtain  a  passport  legally.  As 
a  passport  is  absolutely  essential  to  freedom  of  movement  in  Russia,  the 
hidden  ones  were  forced  to  apply  to  the  Consistorial  boards  for  such 
documents.  The  latter  often  issued  fraudulent  passports  either  in  the 
names  of  the  dead  or  absentees,  for  a  money  consideration  of  course,  and 
thus  caused  such  tragedies  as  described  in  the  poem. 

I  i  2 
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weary,  fell  asleep.  In  his  dreams  he  saw  himself  as 
a  Rabbi  instituting  various  reforms  to  lighten  the  life  of 
his  people,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played  on  his  lips 
when  he  heard  the  blessings  showered  upon  him  by  his 
congregants.  He  awoke  with  pleasant  emotions,  but  fell 
asleep  again.  An  unpleasant  dream  came  to  torment  him. 
He  saw  himself  in  Purgatory,  where  all  who  ridiculed  the 
Rabbis  were  punished.  Among  them  he  finds  Elisha  ben 
Abuyah,  Acosta,  Spinoza,  various  Jewish  Haskilim,  such 
as  Levinsohn,  Shatzkes,  Erter,  and  Lebensohn  ;  and  he 
heard  a  voice  proclaiming  his  own  doom.  He  awoke  with 
a  start.  Meanwhile  the  train  was  rushing  on.  A  little 
more  puffing  and  roaring  of  the  engine  and  Joseph  found 
himself  on  Russian  soil.  Officers  demanded  passports ; 
Joseph  showed  his  and  trembled  at  the  impression  his 
name  made  on  the  officer.  He  thought  it  was  because 
his  passport  was  out  of  date,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  pay  the  prescribed  fine.  The  officer,  however,  arrested 
him  on  the  charge  of  murder.  His  fellow  passengers  could 
hardly  realize  that  their  quiet,  apparently  naive,  fellow 
traveller,  whom  they  thought  to  be  a  doctor,  was  a  mur¬ 
derer  !  In  prison  Joseph  was  told  that  some  months  ago 
a  horse-dealer  tried  to  smuggle  a  drove  of  horses  across  the 
boundary  line.  The  officers  overtook  him  ;  a  fight  ensued, 
and  in  the  melee  that  followed  one  officer  was  killed  by 
the  desperate  smuggler.  He  himself  escaped,  but  among 
his  effects  left  behind  him  his  passport  was  found,  and  the 
description  and  name  tallied  with  that  of  the  present 
prisoner.  In  vain  Joseph  protested  that  he  never  dealt 
in  horses,  and  that  he  had  been  out  of  Russia  these  five 
years.  He  was  kept  in  prison  for  some  time,  and  then 
in  company  with  other  criminals  he  was  driven  on  foot 
to  his  native  town  for  trial.  The  convoy  upon  arrival 
there  met  a  funeral  procession.  The  soldiers,  according 
to  law,  presented  arms  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Joseph 
recognized  his  father  as  the  chief  mourner,  and  wanted 
to  throw  himself  on  the  bier  ;  but  the  soldiers  gruffly 
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forced  him  back  into  the  line  of  march.  Joseph  was 
found  guilty  because  the  Consistorial  authorities,  especially 
Rabbi  Shamgar,  deposed  that  there  was  only  one  Joseph 
ben  Simon  in  the  town,  who  had  already  long  ago  acquired 
a  bad  reputation  as  a  heretic.  There  was  nobody  to  take 
Joseph’s  part  since  he  was  considered  a  heretic.  He  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labour.  Rabbi  Shamgar  continued  as 
the  head  of  the  Consistory. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  scathingly  sarcastic  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  Rabbi  Shamgar,  who  is  described  in 
all  divine  attributes,  for  he,  too,  by  doctoring  the  official 
registers,  changed  men  into  women,  young  into  old,  gave 
childless  parents  a  half-dozen  sons,  and  vice  versa.  These 
miracles,  however,  happen  to  the  rich  only,  who  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Joseph’s  youth  is  described  : — 

.  Dy  JOIM  ep  Nip  VV  p 
p'vp  b  niDDinn  pin  ynty  p 
. . .  imooy  pm  b  n:w  p 

The  Talmud  he  read  at  six, 

The  Tosaphists  at  seven, 

And  casuistry  at  eight. 

At  thirteen  he  was  already  a  Talmudist : — 

pnta  *|dv — □'  TiE&nn  dn 

In  the  Talmudic  sea 
The  leviathan  was  he, 

and  every  rich  man  who  had  a  daughter  of  marriageable 
age : — 

.  .  .  sen 

Schemed  to  bait  the  leviathan. 

A  realistic  description  of  the  synagogue-court  is  next 
given  (Canto  iv) ;  it  is  so  realistic  in  fact  that  we  do 
not  care  to  see  it.  Brainin  says  ( Hashiloah ,  vol.  I,  p.  339) 
that  such  verses  would  not  be  written  by  a  poet  in  any 
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other  language.  Perhaps  ;  but  then  no  other  people  presents 
such  a  sight.  Gordon’s  picture  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
overdrawn. 

The  poet  takes  occasion  in  Canto  v  to  apostrophize  the 
extraordinary  desire  for  study,  characteristic  of  Jewish 
boys : — 

njnn  npi&yn  maa  no  nmy  no 
Inybin  cy  nr  nya  an^a 

myia  nation  by  T»n  m 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

How  strong  art  thou,  all  conquering  desire 
To  know !  in  youthful  Jewish  minds  ingrained ; 

Upon  the  shrine  thou  art  the  constant  fire  .  .  . 

yvo  'an  by  noy 

(p.  1 01.)  yptana  D'abn  >:y  mna  uni 

♦  •♦♦♦♦ 

,pKn  by  p^  Pcbiy  on  na« 

— pnp  bz  nxwb  py*  "n  nvrt 
. . ,  bixa  rm  'a  din  /nmn  n«r 

Upon  the  roads  to  Jewish  schools  that  lead, 

Behold  poor  youngsters  hastening  with  all  speed. 

•  ••••••••a 

And  what  awaits  them  there  ?  A  life  of  need 
And  misery,  the  cold  hare  floor  their  bed — 

Such  is  the  Law — and  what  if  one  fall  dead ! 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Russians  who  glory  in  their 
LomonosofF — a  self-made  poet : — 

:  D'Tin'n  ainna  n»a 

How  many  Lomonosoffs  in  the  Pale  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  Canto  vi  that  all  the 
reforms  Joseph,  or  rather  Gordon,  would  like  to  see  insti¬ 
tuted  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  not  in 
the  least  infringe  upon  even  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and  yet 
would  lift  a  burden  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
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Even  for  advocating  such  trifling  reforms  Joseph  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heretic ! 

The  death  and  funeral  of  Joseph’s  mother  are  drawn  by 
the  hands  of  a  master,  and  touch  us  to  the  heart  with  their 
genuine  pathos.  Especially  vivid  are  the  lines  : — 

nnpn  mm2  rrnn  b)?  rum 
v'p  v'P  K-inD'K  hp 

!  rn»D  np2*  tnipn  hpi 
122 d  nvunn  inns:  mD2n 

,1233  nnyr^ni  ijwj 

. . .  r>2^m  nycn  ^2  2^2  D2K  by 

From  down  the  street  there  eomes  a  rattling  din 
Of  pennies  jingling  in  a  box  of  tin, 

With  “Charity  from  death  saves”  the  refrain; 

The  purses  open,  shut  the  shops  remain, 

And  sighs  escape,  and  tears  profuse  are  shed: 

They  count  the  tears  that  flow  for  righteous  dead. 

But  how  terrible  was  the  meeting  of  the  two  processions: — 

yn-)2)y  mii?n  mid  22yu  mjni 
. . ,  mriK  rmi>  mo  22yD  N2 

While  passed  the  mourners’  train  with  solemn  tread, 
Another  column  down  the  road  was  led. 

and  at  this  very  moment : — 

p2p2  &w’n  2dk  'b  .2x23 

yjn«2  rn  pB-22.2  3^2 

, . ,  mn  runiy  xvw  'apu  '2b 

“Methinks,”  the  sexton  said,  “the  body  stirred 
And  trembling  shook  as  though  it  were  alive.” 

Vain  fright ! 

We  are  shocked  at  seeing  Shamgar’s  hypocrisy,  who 
after  issuing  the  false  passport  and  having  received  the 
bribe : — 

nnmn  "nann  jed — 

.mpy2  nroo  i>S>anr6  k*2 
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The  “Hundred”  in  his  pocket  stored  away, 

And  went  into  the  Synagogue — to  pray.  (p.  96.) 

But  how  ironical  and  pathetic  are  the  lines : — 

D'aom  nyn  'zihji 
— D'ja  "qdi  nm  nru»  ib  ip'jn 
!  pban  nm 'm  f&p  -no 

. The  pious  souls 

Presented  him  (Joseph),  with  kind  and  gracious  look. 
Phylacteries  and  a  little  Prayer  Book. 

Indeed,  what  other  comfort  could  the  unhappy  Joseph 
find'?  .  .  . 

In  his  V envoi  min'  dpn'  ( Blame  not  Judah)  the  poet 
acknowledges  that  the  pictures  he  had  drawn  were  not  at 
all  agreeable,  nay  more  : — 

mo  'b  'pm  n:  pas'  'zb  o: 

(p.  132.)  ym¥  D'n  D'ynusn  'T  npyo  by 

My  own  soul  also  bleeds,  and  heavy  is  my  heart, 

At  my  creations  sinking  in  a  sea  of  woe. 

but  he  excuses  himself  in  the  lines: — 

D'TI.TH  'nN  DN  HPyK  HOI 

:DHnoi  'jy  pn  /mop  p*i 
ninson  iy  idee  /oyn  nos 

'mi  niyoi  pn 

Ain  I  to  blame  if  the  life  of  brother  Jews 
Reflect  but  gloomy,  darkly  coloured  hues ; 

And  that  in  every  station,  high  or  low, 

I  hear  but  moans,  and  see  the  tears  that  flow  ? 

In  a  letter  of  Oct.  27,  1876  (. Letters ,  vol.  I,  p.  210),  he 
says :  “  Perhaps  my  poem  pSDYl  NpPN  will  bring  it  about 
that  in  the  holes  wherein  Jews  hide  themselves,  a  family 
shall  not  be  ruined  because  of  a  ‘suspicion  of  Leaven’; 
perhaps  *prQ  nnttPI  will  show  the  simple-minded  Rabbi 
Kalman  or  his  likes  the  foolishness  of  distressing  himself  un- 
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necessarily  in  order  to  fulfil  the  commandment, 4  Thou  shalt 
rejoice  on  thy  holidays’;  perhaps  D'DHN  Dni313  (, Stuffed 
Turkeys ),  will  stir  up  the  Rabbis  to  relax  the  rigor  of  the 
dietary  laws  ;  perhaps  IV  W  which  I  wrote  with  blood 
and  tears,  shall  save  some  Jewish  woman  in  the  future  from 
life-long  ruin  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  of  grammar  and  the  Bible  ;  perhaps  pjW  p  spv  W 
will  prevent  a  J ewish  publican  from  issuing  a  false 
passport.”  And  who  shall  say  that  his  poems  did 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  did  not  open  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  readers  ?  Mr.  Brainin 
may  be  right  in  saying  ( Hashiloah ,  vol.  I,  pp.  336-71) 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  Gordon  says  about 
the  Rabbis.  But  a  poet  need  not  always  proclaim 
something  new  like  Mr.  Brainin’s  ideal  poet,  who 
“  sees  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.”  Gordon, 
by  giving  popular  ideas  a  poetic  garb  makes  them  more 
striking,  more  impressive.  Had  Gordon  followed  Brainin's 
suggestion  as  to  what  a  poet  should  be,  he  would  be  un¬ 
known  to-day,  and  could  do  nothing  towards  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  his  people.  Fortunately  Gordon  knew  his  people 
better ;  he  knew  what  would  impress  them ;  what  would 
appeal  to  them.  Hence  his  fame,  hence  his  success,  hence 
the  good  he  helped  to  accomplish.  Nor  is  Smolensky  right 
in  saying  that  his  “  Epics  of  the  Present”  are  only  of  tem¬ 
porary  value  ( Hashahar,  vol.  X,  p.  462).  Many  generations 
will  come  and  pass  before  the  reforms  advocated  by  Gordon 
shall  be  brought  into  realization.  While  those  misuses 
of  Judaism  endure,  these  poems  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value. 
And  when  the  golden  days  of  true  reform  shall  have  come, 
these  poems  will  be  read  with  renewed  interest,  because 
they  will  be  recognized  as  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  towards  making  the  era  of  reform  a  possibility. 

But  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Gordon  and  to  himself, 
the  present  writer  finds  it  necessary  to  make  the  following 
statement : — 

In  his  review  of  that  portion  of  Gordon’s  work  dealing 
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with  Rabbis  and  Rabbinical  institutions,  the  writer  may 
have  used  expressions  conveying  a  sense  of  disrespect  for 
and  disparagement  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Such  were  not 
the  writer’s  intentions,  nor  are  those  his  views ;  but,  in 
interpreting  another  man’s  thoughts,  the  reviewer,  if  he 
be  fair,  must  of  necessity  reproduce  that  man’s  thought  as 
he  understands  it — only  this  and  nothing  more.  But — 
this  is  more  important — Gordon  himself  was  not  always 
the  iconoclast  he  shows  himself  to  be  in  the  above-quoted 
poems.  He  was  not  a  radical  in  its  sinister  sense — destroy¬ 
ing,  tearing  down.  He  even  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  opposition.  In  an  undated  letter  [Letters,  II,  p.  438) 
he  says:  “After  all,  the  complaints  of  the  ultra-orthodox 
against  the  Haskalah  and  the  Maskilim  are  not  without 
ground.  ...  To  our  sorrow  we  must  realize  that  the 
culture  we  are  striving  after  will  make  us  drink  gall 
and  produce  thistles  instead  of  flowers.  We  lament 
not  because  of  the  customs  neglected,  or  the  £  fences  ’ 
broken  down,  or  the  burden  of  practices  and  observances 
thrown  off ;  but  because  the  unruly  waters  have  reached  to 
the  very  soul  of  our  religion  ;  and  a  keen  sword  lies  at  the 
very  throat  of  our  faith  and  its  existence.  A  true  Haskalah 
like  that  of  Saadjah,  Maimonides,  and  Mendelssohn  is  very 
scarce  among  us ;  an  imaginary,  destructive  Haskalah 
prevails.  The  Maskilim  have  taken  the  shell  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  dressed  themselves  in  it  for  appearance’s  sake ; 
but  the  kernel  they  have  thrown  away.  They  combine 
the  unpleasant  traits  of  the  places  they  left  and  of  those 
whither  they  came ;  they  are  not  particular  about  religious 
commandments,  and  have  no  scruples  in  adopting  even 
those  practices  which  have  given  Israel  such  an  unenviable 
reputation  among  the  Gentiles.  The  Maskilim  of  the  better 
sort  may  be  truly  educated  men — but  they  are  traitors  and 
are  ashamed  of  their  own  race.”  Are  not  these  the  sentiments 
of  a  truly  religious  Jew — nay,  of  a  conservative  even  ?  Only, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Gordon  wrote  his  epics 
the  Haskalah  was  young,  and  its  champions,  in  the  first 
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flush  of  enthusiasm,  went  to  extremes,  and  Gordon  with 
them.  But,  when  the  crucial  moment  arrived,  the  moment 
of  choosing  between  a  cultured  Judaism  and  a  culture 
without  Judaism,  we  find  Gordon  on  the  side  of  Judaism. 

II. 

Ly  ric  Poems. 

As  a  lyric  poet  Gordon  shows  his  powers  only 
when  expressing  his  feelings  with  relation  to  his  people. 
His  poems  of  nature  are  beautiful  more  because  of  the 
language  than  of  the  contents.  The  poems  T3N  (Spring) 
and  3n  ( The  Lord's  Feast)  are  didactic  rather  than 

descriptive.  The  gist  of  the  former  is  :  every  feeling  man  is 
bound  in  love  to  nature  and  to  God.  The  revival  in  nature 
symbolizes  to  him  resurrection  and  immortality.  He  philo¬ 
sophizes  as  to  the  origin  of  nature,  sings  praises  to  God, 
and  encourages  man  not  to  fear  death.  As  a  rule,  nature 
descriptions  are  not  Gordon’s  strong  point.  Of  his  twelve 
sonnets  in  vol.  I,  only  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  Jewish  ; 
the  poet  bewails  in  them  the  death  of  two  Russian  Jewish 
periodicals,  Dawn  and  Zion.  The  rest  are  rich  in  rhetoric 
and  mild  satire,  but  lack  in  feeling  and  in  depth.  In  his 
translation  of  Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  of  some  of 
Schiller,  he  shows  himself  the  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  that  he  was,  the  translation  appearing  like  original 
poems.  Gordon,  the  poet,  revealed  himself  in  his  Jewish 
lyrics,  for  his  heart  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  people. 

A  poet,  subject  to  various  moods,  he  is  swayed  alter¬ 
nately  by  feelings  of  joy  and  despair.  He  had  dedicated 
himself  to  the  Hebrew  muse  from  his  earliest  youth,  as 
stated  above : — 

mm  by  my  ny  /snn  'on 

:vrru  to  ^0  mn  *6 

n^o  ny  rmayi>  *uy 

jmao  mn'D^  nsnn  bi  rb 
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In  early  childhood,  ere  from  my  brow 
The  dew  of  youth  was  dried,  a  vow  I  vowed. 

The  Hebrew  tongue’s  eternal  slave  am  I. 

My  life  with  hers  fore’er  be  interwoven ! 

He  sings  because  he  cannot  help  singing,  like  the  German 
poet’s 

Wenn  ich  nicht  sinnen  und  dichten  soli, 

So  ist  das  Leben  mir  kein  Leben  mehr. 

So  Gordon  : — 

:  thto  'bit  p 

,'nw  imipsi  /2  'jnN  nn 
. . .  'nnnr  imi  epoix  -ny 

My  soul  and  character  I  cannot  change, 

Thus  God  created  me,  thus  I  remain ; 

The  muses  stir  me,  and  I  must  obey ; 

As  I  have  sung  I  will  yet  sing  again,  (vol.  I,  p.  xxii.) 

He  calls  upon  his  people  to  arise  from  their  lethargy : — 

iwn  tid  ny  /ey  mrpn 

. .  ♦  m'Kn  mm  Wn  ra  jn 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

nnsn  i?  p  nxr  py  px 
♦  nny  p&op'  rron 

Arise,  my  people,  sleep  no  more, 

The  night  is  fled,  behold  the  dawn,  (ibid.,  p.  44.) 

This  Eden  land  with  open  arms  awaits  thee, 

Her  sons  shall  henceforth  as  a  brother  hail  thee,  (ibid.) 

Alas,  it  proved  otherwise ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
1863  looked  so  favourable  ;  all  that  seemed  necessary  was 
to  be 

mm  pim‘2  ms  rrn 

At  home  a  Jew,  without  a  man.  (ibid.,  p.  45.) 

He  refutes  the  imputation  that  the  Jews  are  incapacitated 
for  knowledge  and  education ;  and  he  appeals  to  his 
brethren : — 
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.wnpn  noar6  ny  i>a 

To  knowledge  give  your  life. 

But  the  poet  does  not  always  find  himself  in  the  happy 
mood  of  hopefulness.  From  the  height  of  the  heavens, 
whither  he  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  his  fancy,  he  sees 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  condition  of  his  people.  He 
beholds  the  pillars  of  Judaism  trembling  on  the  point  of 
collapse,  and  the  youth  escaping  through  the  windows ; 
the  dingy 

.D'Tiyan  'ttnty  onoten  Tin 

Heder  (School-room)  where  the  youth  are  slaughtered, 

young  men  sinking  in  the  “  Sea  of  the  Talmud  ”  ;  the 
blind  old  man  who  is 

,nann  tn»na  icy  nx  -j-iao  nn 

A  rabbi  blessing  his  people  with  a  new  rigorous  interpretation ; 

the  heads  of  the  Consistories  emptying  the  pockets  of  the 
people;  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  ideals,  one  not  under¬ 
standing  the  other;  and,  above  all,  a  flock,  the  Try 
{The  Lord’s  Flock)  without  pasture ;  its  wool  sheared  and 
led  by  blind  goats  ...  he  realizes 

,Dnn?y  yim*  onon  w  'a 

That  even  on  high  the  rich  are  respected ; 

he  sees  also  a  tablet  with  letters  erased  representing  his 
own  youthful  ideas,  and  he  can  no  longer  contain 
himself : — 

nn»  . . . 

/lows  nxty:  'moAn 

/jnn  niwn  ^npn  mna 
. . ,  nioiNn  noipm  ,pNn  zw' 

Alas ! 

Of  all  my  dreams  not  one  has  come  to  pass 
Purification,  education, 

Jewish  national  restoration. 
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and  he  falls  from  heaven  to  earth  rWa  m'3  (On  the  Moon 
at  Night).  The  same  undercurrent  of  despair  runs  through 
the  poem  tay  'as  (Whom  do  I  strive  for7.).  A  vague 
consciousness  of  the  futility  of  his  work  steals  upon  him. 
Who  will  understand  him ;  who  will  appreciate  him  ? 
The  old  generation  looks  with  suspicion  upon  poetry  and 
the  poet : — 

rncnip'SK  nio 

rorroa  yrb  Triton  oy  ton 


There’s  death  in  song— in  rhetoric  heresy, 

One  must  not  with  a  poet  share  his  roof — 

the  tender  daughters  of  Zion  are  not  given  a  Hebrew 
education,  for 

nicA  irtan  nn in  nv^n  m 

A  woman’s  Torah — ’tis  apostasy, 

the  new  generation  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 

nap  nap  n»np  D'ahn  Dan 
,naK  ny  /n»  iv  ,bnan  yr  'd 
. . .  nip*  $b  dpb  mpo  ny 

With  rapid  strides  they  rush  ahead, 

And  who  can  tell  how  long,  how  far? 

Perchance  whence  there  is  no  return  .  .  . 

For  whom  then  does  he  sing  ?  He  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  there  is  still  left 46  one  in  a  city ;  two  in 
a  province”  who  do  not  ridicule  the  songs  of  Zion.  For 
these  he  sings  ;  they  will  understand  him ;  them  he  em¬ 
braces  with  tears  and  exclaims  : — 

'ay'nv  nr  ,nvrny  Pin'  no  !  'in 
'aan  p's  nniPDn  pnnan  vb  dn 
(p.  104.)  1  D'annan  n'tnipn  zm  Da  tb  dk 

Alas !  who  can  divine,  who  can  assure 
That  I  am  not  the  last  of  Zion’s  bards, 

That  you  who  read  are  not  the  last  who  read. 


1  A  pun  on  vdi  mo ,  2  Kings  iv.  40. 
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Such  feelings  of  despair  cling  to  him  continually.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  a  satirical  poem  he  cannot  forget  the 
misfortunes  of  his  people,  and  a  cry  of  anguish  escapes 
him.  The  poet  holds  his  pen  in  his  hand.  What  shall 
the  theme  of  his  poem  be  (n'by  vin  no  IT  nst:)?  Various 
subjects  suggest  themselves  to  him,  and  one  of  these  is  : — 

TBD  pnTK  now 
won  .‘inm  dim  mvb  mdi 
iman  'ey  m  *mtr  by 

Shall  1  this  ink-drop  towards  heaven  throw 
Into  a  flood  to  turn,  and  drown  my  tears 
Upon  my  people’s  ocean  depth  of  woe  ? 

Fortunately  the  ink-drop  on  his  pen  dries  up  .  .  .  but  not 
his  despair.  What  are  we  ?  he  asks  in  TIN  my  ( The  Lord's 
Flock)  ;  a  nation,  a  people,  a  race,  a  community?  Seeing 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  Jews  are  exploited  by  their 
oppressors,  who  “  skin  our  hide,  shear  our  wool,  and  lead 
us  in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  pasture,”  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  : — 

.my— pn  my  vb  ,oy  xb 

Not  a  people  nor  community 
Are  we;  we  are— a  flock. 

Thus  also  in  rtfW  (Departure  of  the  Shechinah). 
The  Shechinah  departs  because  it  can  no  longer  see  the 
cruelties  and  injustice  rampant  in  the  “  vale  of  tears  it 
stops  a  few  minutes  with  the  poet  and  whispers  to  him : — 

,'m  p  tweh  7»i>y  'b  m 
n'bn  /nyT  yn m  dj 
^sni  nanro  ns  my  *pna 
,  .  .  t^son  pa  n'  amoi 

My  sympathies  to  thee,  unhappy  bard, 

My  fellow  sufferer,  like  me  as  grieved  ; 

Thy  bloom  evaporates  for  lack  of  air, 

Thy  soul  is  stunted  for  the  lack  of  space. 
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F or  what  is  the  fate  of  the  poet,  after  all  ? 

'b  "iv  .niD^nn  byi  ;b  -iv 
:  i^nn  «n  yivn  onnoo 
.nun  yn  .m^n  rwnn  yjB*n 
. . .  nnn  nn^— nn^  ntnn  ,pp'n 

Alas,  for  thee,  0  thou  who  dimmest  dreams, 

Thy  life  is  one  long  chain  of  bitterness ; 

Thou  sleepest,  dreamest — momentary  peace — 

How  breaks  thy  heart  at  the  awakening ! 

(vol.  I,  pp.  1 13-14.) 

How,  then,  can  the  poet  sing  of  joy  and  happiness  h  “  In 
my  youth,”  he  says  in  nn&yn  r\)bv2  (At  Dawn)  (vol.  IV,  1-4), 
“  I  used  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  invoke  my  muse,  and  sing 
of  love,  of  friendship  and  delight,  of  freedom,  and  hope  and 
comfort.”  But  a  change  came  over  the  vision  of  his  dream. 
For — 

Ere  yet  the  morn  in  glory  rose, 

While  yet  I  tuned  my  harp’s  sweet  string, 

A  change  came  over  me,  alas ! 

I  can  but  wail — I  cannot  sing ! 

For  frightful  dreams  I  saw  by  night, 

I  saw  my  people— horrid  sight ! 

He  saw  the  lowliness  of  his  people,  their  numerous 
bruises,  their  false  friends  and  evil  teachers,  sources  of 
their  poverty,  and  his  life  became  embittered  : — 

No  more  my  joyous  strains  shall  ring ; 

Of  freedom,  light,  I  must  despair — 

Eternal  servitude  I  sing, 

I  dream  disgrace,  polluted  air. 

The  rhymes  which  from  my  pen-point  flow 
Are  tear-drops  on  my  nation’s  woe. 

Henceforth  my  muse  is  raven  black  : 

Each  word  a  curse ;  each  phrase  a  dirge  ! 

And  with  all  that,  Lilienblum  and  Mordecai  Cohen  say 
that  Gordon  was  not  a  national  poet.  Verily  the  ways 
of  the  critic  are  strange. 
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The  riots  of  1 88 1  called  forth  two  poems  of  Gordon,  the 
one  *7^  i:opm  i:ny:n  (We  will  go,  both  Young  and  Old) 
breathing  defiance  ;  the  second  norm  'mnx  (Sister  Ruha - 
mah)  consolation.  In  the  former  he  says  : — 

/na  nnx  Dy  nnx  ny 
:mp:  nnx  in  napoo  'a 
/.n:  d:  nno&y  d:  np^n:  nn' 

. . .  mrs:  nyo  d'd^x  dw  nr 

We  were  one  people,  one  we  shall  remain  — 

Out  of  the  self-same  well  our  course  was  hewn  ; 

Both  grief  and  joy  we  shared  them  all  alike 
In  exile  these  twenty  centuries. 

And  even  though — 

/nnn  Din'  ^hnno  nyon 
^yon  nxw  ny  oonv  D'o 

The  storm  rages,  winds  terrific  howl, 

The  foaming  waves  up  to  the  throat  have  reached, 

we  will  not  give  up  the  fight,  but — 

/mya  ^x  inn  /D'n5>«3  pnna 
♦ . .  d'qo  nntyn  bn  ibh p  nasn 

To  God  we  cling  and  to  his  Law — 

The  holy  tongue  we’ll  not  forget  .  .  . 

Yet,  if- 

p'tna  niy  n  $>x.n  no:  dx 
,"I^:  ooprzn  ::ny:a 

By  God’s  decree  to  wander  we  are  doomed, 

We  go  both  young  and  old. 

In  a  more  passionate  and  vehement  tone  the  poem 
norm  'ninx  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  pathetic  of 
Gordon's  lyrics.  The  dedication  is  devised  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  persons  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  freely  ; 
but  the  symbol  is  well  understood,  and  is  the  more 
VOL.  XVIII.  k  k 
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appealing.  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  whom  Ben-Hamor  has  defiled — an  allusion  to 
Gen.  xxxiv.  He  begins  with  words  of  condolence : — 

7nenn  'ninx  'ns>nn  no 
ynoyD3  inn  no  bzi  no 
ta:  no  nvms?  i«nh 

♦  ttn  TH221  D'TTlty  1X2  DX 

^non  onr  t  ,ejnaxn  m2a  dx 
?  nonn  mnx  pyn  i2.n 

Why  wailest  thou,  0  sister  dear  ? 

And  wherefore  do  thy  spirits  droop  ? 

Thy  rosy  cheeks  why  wan  and  sear  ? 

Thou  wast  defiled  by  a  bestial  troop  ! 

If  fist  prevails,  if  cowards  assault, 

0  sister  dear,  is  that  thv  fault  ? 

After  showing  to  her  that  she  was  not  at  all  rendered 
impure  by  the  bestiality  of  her  assailants  since  the  very 
blood  they  spilled  will  mark  them  like  Cain  with  the 
blood  of  Abel,  he  finds  some  melancholy  consolation  in  her 
dishonour : — 

...  I  patient  bore 
With  aching  heart  and  body  sore 
Afflictions,  pains  which  did  befall  ; 

Yet  hoped,  nor  left  my  land  withal — 

But  thy  disgrace  I  cannot  bear, 

Come  hence,  come  home,  0  sister  dear. 

And  he  ends  by  saying  that  since  we  have  neither  a  house 
nor  a  mother,  let  us  go  to  another  inn,  let  us  go  to  the 
land  where  freedom  reigns  supreme,  where  no  man  is 
ashamed  of  his  nation  or  of  his  God  l. 

1  The  solution  that  Cordon  suggests  in  his  poem  is  evidently  emigration 
to  America,  and  not  to  Palestine.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  to  M.  Gordon  in  1885  will  throw  some  light  on  Gordon's  attitude 
towards  Zionism.  In  response  to  Lilienblum’s  criticism  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently  bewail  the  afflictions  of  Israel  (referring  to  the  riot  of  188 1), 
and  that  he  did  not  sing  in  honour  of  Zionism,  he  says  in  his  letter  : 
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But  to  return  to  his  personal  poems.  In  T?yDE  'HNvn 
(At  my  Departure  from  Telz ),  written  in  1872,  the  poet 
enumerates  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  people  and  ends 
with  the  self-gratulation  : — 

vray  tin  na  dw  w  pm 
1 :  n:n  “jk—  spa  nsk  nny 
;ni3N  vp  5>am  mb  16 
.wo  by  dth  by  'byz  rwn'  my 

And  so,  six  years  my  brethren  have  I  served, 

And  go  without  reward ;  but  not  in  vain 
My  labours  and  the  duties  never  swerved  : 

Their  children’s  children  through  my  work  will  gain. 

But  in  the  following  poem,  P'-pTH  his  despair  steals 

upon  him  again.  He  addresses  himself  to  Purah,  Lord  of 
Oblivion,  and  begs  him  to  cause  him  to  forget  his  former 
ideals.  In  this  poem  Gordon  shows  himself  iconoclastic. 

11  The  reason  I  did  not  write  any  Jeremiad  on  the  riot  was  because  I  did 
not  see  any  use  in  it.  Have  we  not  enough  lamentations?  and  will 
lamentations  in  Hebrew  affect  our  enemies  who  don’t  read  Hebrew 
anyhow  ? 

:  cuy  nn  ?  D’-oyb  p'tD:  rra 

.lynur’  /vnn'  tU"C8h  Fj'toa 

Why  preach  to  Jews?  They  know  their  misery. 

Unto  the  nations  preach,  and  let  them  hear 

And  tremble  .  .  . 

It  is  false  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  ideal  of  a  national  resurrection.  Like 
all  faithful  and  loyal  Jews  I  desire  to  see  the  salvation  of  my  people  ;  but 
I  wish  this  redemption  to  be  complete  and  not  merely  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  nations  only  to  fall  beneath  a  more  terrible  yoke — that  of 
ignorance.  How  can  a  nation  exist  without  civilization  ?  Our  fathers 
escaped  from  Egypt  and  took  along  their  silver  and  gold,  but  not  their 
darkness  and  plagues  ...  If  we  are  to  leave  Europe  without  taking 
along  their  civilization,  what  is  the  good  of  leaving  at  all?  It  is  better 
to  perish  in  slavery  than  to  lead  the  supposedly  free  life  of  the  savage. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  write  any  poems  on  the  recent 
events.  At  any  rate,  silence  is  not  opposition.  A  secret  love  is  some¬ 
times  better  than  an  open  one.”  ( Letters ,  vol.  II,  pp.  113,  114.) 

1  An  allusion  to  Exod.  xxi.  2,  11. 

K  k  2, 
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In  his  youth  he  awaited  every  day  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah — he  did  not  come.  He  hoped  that  the  Haskalah 
would  prove  a  blessing — it  proved  a  failure.  The  Hebrew 
language  used  to  be  his  delight,  for  he  thought  that — 

rmni>  noy  m  aie*  nstyn  nvm 

The  nation  revives  with  its  tongue’s  renaissance, 

and,  like  a  lover,  he  found  pleasure  in  her  speech,  in  her 
every  expression  ;  even  more — 

.noa  dv6n  oaa  /b  nn\n  cynpoa 

She  was  my  altar — nay,  my  goddess  she. 

This  hope  was  also  doomed  to  disappointment.  If  he 
could  only  forget  his  former  dreams ;  but  he  feels  there 
is  no  hope,  unless  “  by  means  of  his  epitaph.” 

To  this  appeal  Purah  suggests  drunkenness  or  charms 
as  an  antidote  to  unpleasant  recollections,  to  which  the 
poet  replies  : — 

.nm  oo  to  ous  nay  nns 

:dtos  sb  wa  'wn  raw  xb  r* 

•  :  -  /  ' 

:t?ra  nao  'noyo  /:s  bwn  nnsi 
:ctd  xb  /2  nop  xb  ,poss  si?  rvtaw 
/imp  i?s  pro  ps  nay  i??3Po  /b  ns  /is 
. . .  nap  i?s  'N3  ny  sens  si?  ssn 

I  am  a  Jew,  alas,  of  Naziritic  race 

And  cannot  find  oblivion  or  mirth  in  drink — 

Alas !  I  am  a  man  of  intellect  and  think — 

No  confidence  in  magic  formulas  I  place. 

Woe  unto  me,  a  Jew  of  intellect  possessed! 

Incurable  I  am  until  my  final  rest.  (vol.  V,  p.  26.) 

Again,  he  exclaims  in  despair  : — 

?y':is  Tin  no  by  /ns  no  by 

:  yws  i?ip  ds  ns  ^nns  ds  ns 

What  shall  I  speak  of,  brother,  what  announce  ? 

Woe  if  I  speak,  woe  if  I  hold  my  peace,  (ibid.,  p.  36.) 
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and  after  such  an  outburst  we  may  believe  with  him 
that — 

Tiimyn  K^n  niDKO  ^ik 
♦  ♦ ,  mik  rrmn  km 

The  Jeremaic  soul  perchance 

Within  my  frame  new  lodgement  found. 

In  his  more  calm  moods  he  felt  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done  : — 

M&tan  'pn  nK  '3k 

:r6y»»  *p!>n  /nw  by  nw 
/n»on  tb  ;nm  tb  yn 
(vol.  Y,  p.  28.)  .nW>  pai  dt»  pa  pnnr6  -pn-niy 

I  chanticleer,  the  task  performed 
Which  from  on  high  fell  to  my  lot : 

Announced  the  near  approach  of  morn, 

1  lusty  crowed,  and  wearied  not. 

Addressing  himself  to  his  pens : — 

$>3  *133  My  'Dy  DON 

to  'nya'  *wai  nnn  o 
/min  Tixta  iDyn  ididd  m 
(vol.  I,  p.  123.)  /nKxo  pnnK  dp  ny  nmaoi 

Be  ye  my  witnesses  against  my  foes 
That  in  all  honesty  my  lines  I  penned ; 

A  nation's  scribe— my  duty  I  fulfilled, 

And  rest  nor  sought  nor  found  until  the  end. 

Again,  in  a  poem  to  Dolitzky,  he  expresses  his  optimism 
in  the  following  noble  apostrophe  : — 

. . .  i:ni»  mm  ti"r\r)  d'Ck 
:  nnm  orpaao  mw  bn  *ik 
ynn«i  M3K  D'c$a'  D'vy  tb 
.  .  .  i3Dvy  nnp  oi>a»i 


1  The  word  *u:  is  homonymous. 
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Life  is  awful — death  is  dire,  .  .  . 

Of  them  we  both  stand  not  in  dread; 

We  both  are  not  mere  barren  trunks, 

Too  dull’s  the  axe  to  strike  us  dead,  .  .  . 

Dm:  x:  i?x  tied  '3i»3 

♦ .  .  'nvbn  n^x  by)  Dii>rw  by 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Nor  you  nor  I  will  e’er  regret 

The  dreams  you  may  and  I  did  dream. 

/ci^ra  vrxn  dtd  DDpo  xb 
:  rnn  xb  nnx  d:  d^'v  n'cnm 
/nnB5«  '3103  xmn  S>x  pb 
. . . !  'oipo  tn  nby  ;uy  *]b  xn 

’Twas  no  mirage  in  dreams  I  saw, 

Nor  shall  false  light  thine  eyes  deceive : 

Like  unto  me  the  grave  defy, 

Soon  I  am  gone — my  pen  receive !  .  .  . 

This  poem  was  written  July  14,  1892.  Three  months  later 
Gordon  was  no  more. 


Conclusion. 

The  preceding  chapters  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  given 
the  reader  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Gordon  as  a  poet.  To 
quote  all  the  noble  passages  of  Gordon’s  poems  would  be 
to  reproduce  the  six  volumes  of  poetry  which  he  left 
behind  him.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon 
his  Jewish  poems,  because  they,  more  so  than  the  others, 
tend  to  show  the  true  nature  of  our  poet,  though  his 
msr  "inxi>  mn  ( Hannah  after  Thirty )  and  iyv2  n'3 

'n  W>  (The  Cemetery ),  which  are  human  and  express  the 
Weltschmerz,  are  equally  forcible  and  sympathetic.  The 
latter  would,  in  fact,  compare  with  Gray’s  Elegy. 
His  Elegy  nx  'in  (O/i,  Brother !)  on  his  friend  Micah 
Joseph  Lebensohn,  written  in  38541  at  the  age  of  twenty - 

1  In  his  preface  to  this  poem,  Gordon  describes  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  in  1854  : — 

‘‘Those  were  the  days  before  the  young  grapes  ripened  ;  the  days  of  the 
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two,  in  the  form  of  a  morality  play,  is  a  masterpiece 

of  poetic  expression,  and  shows  a  mastery  of  language 

unequalled  in  Hebrew  literature.  Of  his  1 23  fables,  36 
of  which  are  original,  the  translations  surpass  their 
originals  by  their  beauty  of  style  and  diction,  and  his 
original  fables  are  rich  in  humour,  and  pithy.  His 
epigrams  and  Almakams  are  keen  and  brilliant.  How¬ 
ever,  as  this  essay  has  been  somewhat  too  long  already, 
we  can  but  mention  Gordon’s  other  poems  en  passant. 

To  sum  up  we  may  say,  and  with  truth,  that  Gordon 

stands  pre-eminent,  in  fact  unique,  in  Hebrew  literature 
as  a  master  of  language,  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  humorist. 

Gordon  complains  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrew  reading  public.  Thus,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1880  to  his  bosom  friend,  Kaplan,  he  says  :  “  My  work  in 
the  field  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  all  the  honour  of  the 
new  Jewish  literature  is  vanity.  What  good  is  it  to  me 
to  have  written  my  verses,  seeing  that  nobody  appreciates 
my  work  ?  My  songs  are  like  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
which  only  peasants  hear  and  understand.  .  .  .  Can  I 
expect  praise  after  death  who  have  been  almost  forgotten 
while  living?.  .  .”  Again,  describing  the  funeral  of 
Nekrassoff,  Russia’s  national  poet,  and  the  honours 
showered  upon  him  (Dec.  30,  1879),  he  says1:  “I  also 
hoped  to  be  a  Jewish  Nekrassoff;  I  also  hoped  to  break 
the  Jewish  chains  by  the  force  of  my  words  and  to  level 
the  wall  which  surrounds  them,  the  Chinese  wall,  by  the 

fledgling  just  coming  out  of  its  shell.  A  ray  of  light  broke  forth  and 
I  saw  that  the  day  was  approaching  for  me  to  go  out  in  the  barn  and  to 
seek  grain  for  myself ;  but  my  feathers  had  not  yet  sprouted,  and  my 
beak  was  not  yet  sharp  enough.  The  walls  of  the  Beth  Hamidrash  began 
to  totter  and  I  was  standing  one  foot  in  the  four  cubit  of  the  Halachali, 
and  the  other  in  the  regions  of  life.  When  I  began  to  walk  with  trem¬ 
bling  knees,  to  shift  for  myself,  and  there  was  nobody  to  help  or  support 
my  tottering  steps,  I  met  Lebensohn,  ...  a  fledgling  like  myself,  but 
with  grown  feathers  and  a  stormy  spirit — and  he  showed  me  the  path  to 
light.  Some  steps  we  plodded  together,  he  leading  and  I  following. 
Alas  !  he  disappeared  too  soon  !  .  .  .”  ( Letters ,  vol.  I,  p.  277.) 

1  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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trumpets  of  poetry  (an  allusion  to  Joshua  vi.  20).  But 
my  people  does  not  understand — therefore  I  shall  not  die 
the  death  of  poets  like  Nekrassoff ;  my  people  will  not 
stone  me  with  poems,  nor  crown  me  with  flowers ;  would 
that  they  do  not  crown  me  with  thorns,  and  do  not  stone 
my  coffin !” 

Fortunately  Gordon  was  not  right  in  thus  complaining. 
These  letters  must  have  been  written  under  the  impulse  of 
momentary  disappointments.  It  was  true  that  he  was 
greatly  chagrined,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  unfavourable  and  unjust  criticism  of  M.  L. 
Lilienblum,  who  was  his  friend ;  for  he  thought  that  the 
critic  voiced  the  popular  sentiment.  But  Frishman's 
brilliant  reply,  and  the  polemics  of  other  writers  against 
Lilienblum,  should  have  reassured  him.  The  banquet 
given  in  his  honour  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  labours  in  1881,  and  the  numerous  letters,  dis¬ 
patches,  and  poems  of  congratulation  proved  that  he  was 
still  looked  upon  as  the  “  Lion  of  the  Company.”  And 
when  the  Lion  was  dead  a  cry  of  sorrow  rang  out  from  the 
hearts  of  his  admirers — and  their  name  is  legion — not  only 
throughout  Russia,  but  wherever  there  was  a  Jew  who  read 
Hebrew,  for  every  one  felt  that  with  the  death  of  Gordon, 
the  Haskalah  lost  one  of  its  most  daring  champions,  and 
the  Hebrew  muse  its  darling  child. 

No  nobler  tribute  can  be  bestowed  on  any  poet  than 
that  which  Gustav  Karpeles  did  on  Gordon,  and  we  close 
with  some  extract  of  his  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Judenthums ,  1892,  no.  xliii,  pp.  506  : — 

In  the  Schiller  homestead  at  Weimar  a  poor  young  wanderer  came 
once  with  the  question,  “  Does  Schiller  live  here?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply,  “  he  lived  here,  but  he  is  long  since  dead.”  “  Schiller  dead  !  ” 
The  poor  lad  could  not  comprehend  it.  “  Can  a  Schiller  die  ?  ”  I  can 
well  imagine  that  a  similar  incident  may  occur  to  some  Jewish  youth 
in  the  future.  Leon  Gordon  dead !  and  with  these  words  a  world  of 
poetry  and  fancy  is  destroyed  for  thousands  of  our  co-religionists. 

“  He  was  a  great  poet ;  a  pillar  of  fire  of  the  muses.” 

Soft  and  lovely,  pure  and  bright  rang  his  song  when  it  sang  of  human 
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feelings.  A  ray  of  the  light  of  love  diffused  itself  through  his  poetic 
creations,  and  gave  them  a  peculiar  character.  He  was  not  a  mere 
singer  of  lamentations,  but  a  leader  on  the  path  of  progress  and 
freedom.  His  vivid  perception  of  the  conquests  of  the  new  time 
expressed  itself  in  his  songs,  pervaded  by  a  profound  grief  which 
moved  every  feeling  heart  by  the  delicacy  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
by  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  also  the  old  song  of  Zion  found  an  echo  in 
his  poems. 

Poetry  with  him  was  not  a  profession  but  a  holy  avocation.  Pure 
honesty  and  modesty  which  never  offered  appearance  for  life  and 
truth,  distinguished  him  from  all  his  fellows.  Whatever  he  expressed 
in  song — the  sorrows  and  desires  of  love  ;  longing  and  satisfaction  ; 
grief,  resignation,  and  cheerful  reliance  — all  sprang  of  the  well  of 
pure  human  sympathy,  deep  enough  to  penetrate  every  one,  bright 
enough  to  sparkle  with  variegated  opulescence.  In  everything  a 
genuine  feeling  finds  expression ;  one  picture  suggests  another, 
but  an  ardent,  sea-deep  love  for  his  people  is  always  at  the  bottom. 
Gordon’s  art  consisted  in  that  he  combined  diverse  elements  of 
feelings  and  ideals  in  an  artistic  composition,  in  the  shortest  space, 
and  by  the  simplest  means.  .  .  .  Especially  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  desolate  tyranny  in  which  he  lived,  Gordon  was  a  poet 
of  freedom.  This  nightingale  sang  also  in  winter  !  And,  indeed, 
his  song  was  the  tone  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark  ;  it  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  deceived.” 

Dr.  Karpeles  concludes  with  a  comment  on  the  last  line 
of  Gordon’s  rr6y  \in  no  IT  nao  (A  Drop  of  Ink),  which 
reads :  natan  tjaTii  'my  ( While  I  was  thinking,  the 
ink-drop  dried) — 

No,  my  dear  Gordon,  your  pen  point  was  never  dry.  You  had  so 
much  to  sing  and  to  say  about  all  the  misery  that  met  thee  !  And 
thousands  listened  to  thy  song,  and  thousands  lived  with  thee  in  the 
world  of  thy  songs,  which  enchanted  them  like  a  midsummer  night’s 
dream  ;  and  thousands  will  revive  and  be  elevated  by  the  graces  of 
thy  song,  the  music  of  thy  singing,  the  sound  of  thy  words,  and  the 
power  of  thy  feelings.  Thy  tomb  will  be  set  in  their  souls,  and  they 
will  remember  for  ever  thy  profound  feelings,  thy  noble  conceptions, 
thy  staunch  faithfulness,  thy  firm  truthfulness,  thy  pure  love,  lofty 
spirit,  and,  above  all,  thy  genuinely  poetic  gifts. 
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Gordon’s  “  L’Envoi.” 

But  fifty  years  and  two  I  lived. 

Already  age  is  coming  fast. 

My  vigour  wanes,  my  eyes  are  dim, 

A  cloud  upon  my  spirit  settles. 

The  cloud,  the  shadow  ’tis  of  death  ! 

I  see  him  drawing  nearer,  nearer.  . .  . 

My  strength  gives  way  at  his  approach, 
Behold  him  aim  his  arrow  at  me  ! 

Thy  two-edged  sword  is  but  a  straw! 

I  fear  it  not ;  it  cannot  fright  me  ! 

I  am  prepared,  0  death,  to  go 
To-day  or  whensoever  it  please  thee. 

My  work  is  done,  within  these  leaves 
Unto  my  people  my  soul  I  poured ; 

What  matters  if  my  day  is  done  ! 

Or  if  my  frame  to  ashes  turn  ? 

And  may  it  rot,  and  turn  to  dust. 

Within  these  leaves  my  soul  I  bound 
(For  leaves  possess  vitality) 

And  from  oblivion  thus  preserved  it. 

Destroy  my  skin,  my  flesh,  0  death, 

And  grind  me  unto  dust  and  clay 
(I  am  but  clay — the  potter  thou), 

My  soul  within  my  books  shall  live  ! 

And  some  may  joy  when  I  am  gone, 
Some  may  condemn  me,  stone  my  grave  ; 
This  be  my  comfort :  one  perchance 
Will  see  my  soul  and  understand  me ; 

Will  feel  my  thought  and  my  emotions, 
In  flesh  and  skin  my  spirit  clothe — 

And  if  my  people  gain  aught  by  it, 

Then  I  will  lie  and  rot — in  peace. 


A.  B.  Rhine. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITURGY  OF 
THE  DAMASCENE  KARAITES. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  brightness,  beauty,  and 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  expression  which  characterize 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  can  possibly  bestow  a  large 
amount  of  admiration  on  the  Services  of  the  Karaites. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  comparison  with  the  really  tine 
proves  fatal,  or  all  but  fatal,  to  that  which — without  being 
destitute  of  certain  merits  of  its  own — is  clearly  inferior  in 
point  of  beauty  and  the  perennial  interest  which  springs 
from  deep-seated  reality.  The  Karaites  would  probably 
have  done  wisely  if  they  had  retained  the  essential  features 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Services  and  only  adapted  them 
here  and  there  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  own  special 
requirements.  As  it  was,  their  opposition  to  Talmudism 
blinded  them  to  their  own  better  interests.  The  parts 
which  they  did  retain  they  often  mutilated  and  altered  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  few  beautiful  ancient  phrases  left 
shine  out  like  pearls  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  far  less 
valuable  material.  Nor  were  they  much  more  fortunate  in 
their  imitations  of  classical  Rabbanite  models.  To  produce 
a  really  good  and  striking  imitation  a  degree  of  talent  is 
required  which  almost  borders  on  genius,  but — so  far  as 
poetry  and  higher  religious  inspiration  are  concerned — 
the  Karaites  were,  and  probably  still  are,  as  a  body  very 
far  removed  from  the  standard  of  their  Rabbanite  opponents. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  details  in  a  brief 
introduction  like  this ;  but  I  will  add  that  the  estimate  of 
the  Karaite  Services  formed  by  Zunz  ( Ritus ,  pp.  156-62), 
and  recently  confirmed  by  Harkavy  and  Kaufmann  Kohler 
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(Jewish  Encycl.  articles  on  “Karaites,”  vol.  VII,  pp.440,446), 
will  certainly  not  be  reversed  by  future  scientific  writers 
on  this  subject,  although,  of  course,  the  new  material  that 
is  now  more  generally  available  will  greatly  help  to 
promote  a  fuller  study  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Karaite  Liturgy  lies,  not  in  its 
own  intrinsic  merit,  but  in  its  historical  associations.  No 
student  of  post-Talmudic  Judaism  can  ignore  the  great 
Karaite  schism  which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  continued  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
increase  in  both  polemical  and  social  power,  and  still 
survives  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  Crimea 1,  although 
it  has  dwindled  down  to  something  that  is  not  much  more 
than  nothing  in  its  earlier  strongholds  in  different  parts  of 
the  East  and  European  Turkey.  But  if  Karaism  must, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  be  studied,  it  is  clear  that 
its  forms  of  religious  services  must  be  studied  too;  for  it  is 
in  the  ritual  of  a  religious  body  that  most  of  its  ideals, 
doctrines,  hopes,  and  fears  find  a  clear  and  popular 
utterance.  Another  kind  of  historical  interest  lies  in  the 
connexion  that,  of  course,  does  exist  between  the  Services 
of  the  Synagogue  and  those  of  the  Karaites.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  Zunz  approached  the  subject,  and 
penned  the  pages  of  his  Ritus  already  referred  to.  Again, 
the  Karaite  Services  branched  off  from  the  orthodox  ritual 
at  a  time  when  the  Siddur,  as  it  now  exists,  was  in  the 
process  of  formation  or  rather  extension,  and  when  the 
Mahzor  had  not  even  begun  to  exist.  The  question,  then, 
arises  how  much  the  Karaite  Liturgy  in  its  earliest  form 
borrowed  from  the  then  existing  authorized  or  unauthorized 
liturgical  formulae.  This  question  still  awaits  an  answer. 
It  may  possibly  never  be  answered  at  all,  but  it  would 
clearly  not  be  right  to  give  up  every  attempt  at  finding 
a  solution. 

1  According  to  Harkavy,  op.  cit.,  p.  446,  col.  1,  the  Karaites  are 
estimated  to  number  at  the  present  time  10,000  in  Russia,  and  about 
2,000  in  other  countries. 
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The  best  known  form  of  the  Karaite  Services 1  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  having  been  redacted 
by  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  in 
the  Crimea,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  he  later  on  flourished  at  Constantinople  2.  That 
two  kinds  of  earlier  redactions  existed  has  been  known 
for  some  time  past3.  One  of  these  was  said  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  the  other  was  ascribed  to  R.  Joseph,  the  father 
of  the  Aaron  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this 
information  there  is  now  the  fact  that  the  British  Museum 
Karaite  Service  Books  preserved  in  MS.  form  (Or.  2530, 
2531,  2532>  25365  besides  four  volumes  of  Piyyutim),  and 
representing  the  use  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  differ  in 
almost  all  matters  of  detail  from  the  redaction  of  Aaron 
ben  Joseph,  though  agreeing  with  it  in  its  general  principle 
of  arrangement.  The  question,  therefore,  which  must  be 
asked  is  whether  the  British  Museum  texts  represent  the 
ancient  form  mentioned  in  Dr.  Neubauer's  work,  or  whether 
it  is  another  form  again.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
redaction  of  R.  Joseph,  the  father  of  Aaron  ;  for,  supposing 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  Crimea,  it  would  be  strange  that 
his  order  of  Services  should  be  found  in  use  in  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem  rather  than  in  the  Crimea  itself.  The 
probability  is  that  Aaron  ben  Joseph  merely  issued  a  fresh 
redaction  of  the  form  of  Services  originally  planned  or 
executed  by  his  father,  and  that  the  later  recension  of  this 
order  superseded  the  earlier.  There,  therefore,  only  remains 
the  possibility  of  the  Palestinian  Services  being  identical 
with  the  much  older  form  already  referred  to.  One  might 
even  regard  the  identification  as  probable  rather  than 
possible,  for  there  is  so  far  no  other  Karaite  ritual  to 
dispute  the  claim  to  antiquity  thus  made  for  the  now 
accessible  ritual  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  The  fact 

1  Printed  at  Venice,  1529  ;  Vienna,  1854,  &c. 

2  He  composed  his  important  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled 
inion  *ied  in  1294. 

3  See  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger  Bibliolhek,  pp.  58,  140. 
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that  Palestine  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Karaite 
body  not  so  very  long  after  its  rise  within  the  Persian 
dominions  would  also  seem  to  favour  the  probability  that 
an  earlier  liturgical  use  would  be  preserved  in  the  two 
Palestinian  cities  named  rather  than  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Crimea.  But  no  fully  satisfying  answer  can  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  given.  Future  discoveries 
may  either  confirm  or  overthrow  any  theory  that  may  be 
formed  on  the  strength  of  the  data  before  us. 

Turning  now  to  the  special  part  of  the  subject  as 
represented  by  the  text  given  in  the  following  pages,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  short  treatise  exhibits,  if  not 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  Karaite  devotional  spirit,  at 
least  a  very  fair  approximation  to  it.  It  is  here  called  an 
Introduction,  not  so  much  in  the  usual  sense  of  affording 
a  clear  and  historical  insight  into  the  details  of  the  Karaite 
Liturgy — for  this  it  only  does  to  a  slight  extent — but 
rather  because  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  general 
spiritual  preparedness  for  prayer  on  the  part  of  its  readers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  pp.  510-1 5  deal  with  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  worshipper  towards  his  Creator,  the  times  of  prayer, 
the  language  to  be  used,  cleanliness,  &c.  On  p.  515  begins 
a  section  treating  on  the  obligation  to  honour  places  of 
worship,  and  on  the  manner  of  doing  so.  Then  follow 
remarks  (p.  516)  on  the  treatment  that  is  to  be  accorded  to 
the  Sefer  Torah.  Lastly  (p.  517)  there  is  a  paragraph 
describing  the  kind  of  personal  character  that  befits  those 
who  act  as  ministers  in  places  of  worship. 

The  attentive  reader  will  easily  discover  the  extent  to 
which  the  rules  contained  in  the  treatise  are  to  be  ultimately 
referred  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  and  he  will  also  notice  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Rabbanites  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  Karaite  use  of  Damascus.  One  of 
the  most  striking  rules  is  that  the  scrolls  of  the  law  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  Synagogue  only. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Karaite 
worship  appears  here  in  a  special  local  colouring  belonging 
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to  a  definite  time ;  for  the  treatise  was  written,  and 
probably  also  composed,  at  Damascus  in  the  year  1700, 
and  is  prefixed  to  the  forms  of  week-day  and  festival 
services  as  then  in  use  in  that  city.  No  author’s  name  is 
given,  nor  are  any  authorities  quoted  in  it.  It  is  possible 
that  Daniel  ben  Moses  Peroz,  who  figures  very  largely  as 
a  book-collector  and  author  at  that  period  1,  and  who  (with 
the  exception,  however  as  it  seems,  of  the  present  treatise) 
wrote  the  MS.  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  was  himself 
the  author  or  compiler  of  it ;  but  all  that  can  at  present  be 
urged  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  is  that  if  Daniel  had  not 
himself  been  the  author,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
inserted  the  author’s  name,  or  given  some  indication  of  the 
origin  of  the  treatise  in  a  MS.  planned  and  partly  written 
out  by  himself  with  a  view  to  presenting  it  to  the  Synagogue 
of  his  city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  the 
author  of  it,  his  silence  might  legitimately  be  ascribed  to 
modesty.  Anyhow,  all  that  we  know  of  Daniel  Peroz 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  capacity 
and  zeal,  and  he  was  no  doubt  quite  capable  of  writing 
a  treatise  like  the  present  one. 

The  text  derives  some  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  represents  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  Arabic 
dialect  used  by  cultivated  Jews  at  Damascus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  few  remarks  on 
linguistic  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  the 
text  and  translation.  For  the  rest  I  must  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  Arabic  specialists.  My  translation  must  in 
some  instances  be  regarded  as  conjectural. 

1  See  Pinsker,  nVD'ioip  ’Enp1?,  pp.  130-1,  167-9  (where  also  several 
other  members  of  his  family  are  named)  ;  also  Neubauer,  Aus  der 
Petersburger  Bibliothek,  p.  26  ;  Steinschneider,  Die  arabische  Literatur  der  Juden, 

p.  258. 
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I.  Text  1. 

Or.  2531. 

Fol.  3  b.  piD  ^>3  'by  33'  ND  "1313  h«  py3  '31133  BTP  D^iy  bn  '*'  DtT3 

tnaWwa  mN3y^K '.m 

iwm  pd3nS>n  p  '3ya  nai^N  p  ?r\vv  ddn  p  nbyn 

hk^n  in  yn  n3«i>  ynDbrn  ^py^s  p  napi  mi  np5>N3  '!>«  xna 
D'cyniwi  Wnr^xi  mpntai  maon^Ni  natptai  nnxaytaa  pnt&N 
nao  a^Ni  yn  mm  pa  Mnniwi  *)ipitai  yiantai  D'npn^Ni  ni3D^i 
'bn  DNn^Ni  N'NBatai  y\nbn  n av  p  mil  3'Ninta  n*p  'a 
nay'  oi>  pa  *  niWw  N.nn3&vn  nta  k'ipk!>k  \n  mm  ♦  arista 
wtastaN  nnya  p  n^'n  k3»t5»i  *  i>npi?N  nN^vta  Tim  np^xa 
nan  2  pa  •  nb  1&3  nix  sp^'N  D.mi>y  i?nD'i>  nn«ay5>Ki  n«bif^e  'by 
nian^Na  hwk^n  nmnb  nvni  *  Dan5>N  mn  nvnybn  pxna^N  y'o a 
'3nd  nb)n  'ibn  'p'^aiw  nvbn  'a  prh6  nnbvbn  rwai  *  pna  nb 
in  nax  did:  bnn  nax  nnaxi  pzvbn  Nip  p  113  nax  Ditai  bnn 
m nmi>  npaa  npaa  meyh  nhpa  anyi  npa  in  xcnnpii  *  mxttN 
mt^xi  paxnp^x  nxpix  ^y  "Narnia  3anyi>  pi  f''b  fenh 
i>nn  nhyn  ^nn  nyai  'ipa  '"  ma  'a  xnunp'  i3xa  'ibn  nnxayi>Ni 
pnn  'a  mW>x  31311  *  4  n^iyn  nbib  ny  i>an  'ip  'bn  '131  '*  ms? 

Fol.  4  a.  nxii?s  nan  nmn^x  nxaax^x  |  'a  nm  npi  *  "xnaua  "xai3i  pnpfoe 
nmanrf>x  nxpix^x  mi  nxpix  'a  nx'axbxi  n'33n^n  xmiiya'  13x3 
npai  any  ny  mn  'n  'ipa  *  t\m  *  nb'b  mvni  *  nnnasrxi  *  onnv  \m 
^Npi  '31  6  33  mnx  nini»s?xa  n*'n  bnp)  '3i  5  nonxi  nms?x  onmn 
•  '31  8  nyit?xi  p]^33  nianp  i?xpi  '31  7  3 b  nimni?  mpx  nb'b  mvn 
'a  nxpix  '3  'bw  pa  mx  ny  bn'n  f'o  ;y  axna^x  naax  -]Hai 
xmoi  n^toi  \mana  by  ina  Nin  Niara  xn^n  p3ian  n^ipa  dv^n 

1  In  the  punctuation  some  of  the  special  features  apparently  (though  not 
exclusively)  belonging  to  the  Damascene  dialect  are  reproduced  in  the 
text.  The  original  is,  however,  itself  irregular. 

2  The  MS.  has  ;  see  the  translation. 

3  1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.  4  2  Chron.  xxix.  27,  28.  5  Ps.  lv.  18. 

6  Ps.  lxiii.  7.  7  Ps.  cxix.  62.  8  Ps.  cxix.  147. 
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nn^xnta  riiW>x  p  'by  nb^x  lyaax  npi  *  'ai  1  nni>x  dip 

*  xr6ya'  nxnax  p  *  naaxi  x.id^  i>axi3^x  p  'n  anna?  mi>v  'n 
pya  xa'xn  npi  *  aaxita  Dana  nnxx  narn^x  xnx  i>BXi3i>x  p  n^yai 
xa'ty  aa'  xna  arn^x  p  xanai  mm  D'nnv  rifota  nrn^x  xanvy  i>nx 
oxn  xa  npi  i>a  'a  caanon  p  '333'  nxnxay^x  pi>  ^n  'i>y  ravipn 
hbx^d^xi  nn*S>x  ^xn  'b  pa  xnx  "xmai  nx'n^x  mp  'a  pDaxta 
non’!  *  '31  2 'S3  ini>nn  man  ny  i?aa  '''  nx  nanax  ny  n"h  paa 
ana  nya  p  xnnn  p  i?f  xai?y^x  manp  xa  '5>y  npa  rifo?  nnn 
p  ita  inx  mmr  'i>x  dbb^x  yxysy  nina  anp  p  mabx  nipi  naai>x 
ayx  xnnpi  nia'i  mWx  npi  pa'  oi>  dbb6x  npnsrx  xnxi  *  xmnp 
in  xbxi  •  dbb^x  nya  xnnixbn  rxa  nisDia^x  xbxi  •  fanp^x  nixi>n 

nni  *  pats^x  >nri3'  |  p  '5>x  dbb^x  pnp  3'i'  naa  in  anya  rii^x  f0i.  4  b. 
pt>  onn*  aya  pax^x  'a  dbe^x  BDin  npi  in  D'nnv  mbs 
xa  nyai  *  anaa^x  'b  i$i  pns^x  'b  i*  pi*  ayx  mann  nxns  nmr 
'B  nxaaxAx  ya  naxa  xnx  mW>x  p  b)pi  nWx  nxpix  xanan 
^an  impin'  xanai  xax^>  i>iaa^x  p  x5>x  pan  p  tip  x5>  npai  any 
■j^an  impin'  nax'i  'ipa  *jSna  miW>x  max  nnsy  'b  pa  pi  ny 
p  naxa  xnxi  '3i  3nnnn  spxi  nn  'nana  '''b  bbnb  n^bb  D'T^ni 
mifex  poax!>  ri3'  i?na  i>'xp  i>xp  pa  •  *\b~i  xma  rati?'  rai>  i>Dxiai?x 
x.nany'  na!>  “xa  'by  p  xna  nbnb  n':«nay5?x  rij^xa  ni^xa  5]nxy 
XB3  pd3k!>n  'by  p  na^xbx  :  pb^i  |y  ax'^x  *  riiWx  |y  y3B'  nx 
bxiw'  p  "xvaty  pa'  p  nya'  pxi>  *  nsny'  x^  xb3  '^v'  x^i  nany' 

^xvajy  ^a^  na  xi>  pi?  n'axnay^x  ria^xa  na  '^'  "x't^  ejny'  x^ 
ixmx  pi  nx^ix  p  x'^x  pya  rianyB  p  pBii?x  ^>ib  'by  onaa 

*  na  5x'  p  n'^y  4  nnyn  p  xnany'  xb3  'by  nax  na^xa  xrraxyB 
n'a^x  '3yx  n'onp^x  rii?api?x  in:  pa'  p  aa'a  nx^xa  njin^x  xbxi 
nnxay^i  m^^i  paxnp^  nx  nnxnax  np  paB^x  mm  D'^n'  '.m 
'"d  na  xaan  xb3  nnnxBy  xannx^'  p  nx  5>xd35  np^xi  'aa  i3B 
ni'Daa  'na  'a  pa'  ^ax^>x  m^5?x  'a  m^x  paB  xbxi  *  ny  Jjxptm 

'na  '5>x  'ifB^x  rrby  4  nnyn  pi  •  'iai  6 D'n^x  lana  |  nAnpaa  'ipa  Foi.  5  a. 

Dan.  vi.^11.  2  Ps.  xxxiv.  2.  3  2  Chron.  xxix.  30. 

4  i*frn  =jXs3.  5  Text  apparently  corrupt. 

8  Ps.  lxviii.  27. 

YOL.  XVIII.  L  1 
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bx  p  ppia  .ts  'ni>N  pacta  pa'  p  aa's  xnd  nDNi?  ni'oaa 
nN'tata  Dnpn'  p  pd:n  i?ai>  aa'  n^i  *  syED  'bpy  nDN  anm  pndin 
n'T  taa'  on  *  'aanD'  n:N  pini  vSnta  ini  rvbv  aa'  nd  taa  nya  Nta 
naita  tar  pi?n  nya  nn  4  nNista  ids  am'  't?a  "nt'3  "«tai 
4  nNaata  Npta  naita  pi?  pi?ni 4  pnNta  apni  ostai  epNtai  pa'ytai 
p  paNtai  pDita  p  pnNta  apni  Nnac  nysnacta  yicnta  pa'y^xi 
'ta  pi?nta  tar  on  4  nP'n  Dsta  pi?nai 4  Dnac  nysnacta  nNaianta 
nn^iNi  hy  pnN  ''Da  NnnpN  taata  «nm  4  pnarta  'ta  pn'tai  payata 
p'Dan  Dn  'iai  2i*nn'  narcn  ta  Dnanpai  nyic  taiN  ta  dnidd  'ipa 
nNtata  Dona  nnnsc  3N'n  n^  pa  pi  4  pNDiNta  p  Diatata 
'ipa  'nn  nasi  &Pi  on  ta  p  nn'.ncni  ai>pta  ppvan  Dn  4  'i?iN  ins 
in  Nnn  pa  pi  '1:1  3ynn  itan  DS'tayc  yin  in'Dn  ism  ivnn 
mtata  's  p*6  "ND'Nn  mtata  n'i  'si  mta  ta  's  pat?  tai?  "netn^ 
nai?p  pa  tas'  p  n'na  Nta  'ta'  naN  poaNta  'jaa'  n!?i  4  naiN 

nn  4  ntais  in  nr'6  tac  dddi 's  '&  in  taint:4  Data  pi?ni  4  nnxiDi 

on  nnnNtbta  noNin  ytap'i?  nnai  nno'i  na  tantrn  n4tm»ta  naN' 
W'»aa  latynp  nta’N  D^iyn  pta  ia'.n^x  '«  nnN  pina  :i?ipn  pnxa' 
Foi.  5  b.  hy  D'an^Na  mnpN  nNnnDNta  nnm  :  n'X'»n  |  nivo  by  iaivi 
'ipa  hy  rro  Nan"D3  nSpn  NnnpNi  '131  4i'as  noa'  Dwa  ni?ipa 
pa'  n^i  '&  nn'  's  tarn  p  'tani?i?  na'  Ni?i  4  'ai  5i\ds  nrn  nnon 
Nta  nn'a  n't?'  Nta  'ty  naan  'by  Nta  nsna  'by  Nta  n»a  's  ntanac 
Nta  nyoD'  n'nna  nnas  tat?'  Nta  non  'ao'  nsnta  n!?i  rra*ya  ?cr 
pa'  b'nara  eptaa  n'pb'  nnnvta  nayi  4  myai?  pnn  pva'  xb)  ya:n' 
p  na'  sin  4  NDDn'  n^i  aisnn'  n^i  4  pN^N  'by  naaaa  in  nay  'a 
4  ntaDNi  pN^N  pai  na'a  pa'  n^i  4  n'no  n^i  'Dna  nS>i  pmav  pis  '^4' 
ainD  D'by  pota  '^y  n^NapNa  yrsi  piaa  nbp^N  m3  nan'  Dn 

p^n  pNn"  xb  '»  'ipa  nnNpib  "n'^nd  nna'n  p  pyrs  nNp^ 

bpN  Nb  nnnao  nNnpD  nvs^n  p  n^ap^N  pai  na'a  pa'i  '31  6D'ian 
DNno'  nNoy  pi?  ty'i^n^N  p  nnDNa  pN'i?  nnaN  Nbi  nvna's  Nn3D 
nvnn  nnNasN  nnD'i?  nN^Na  nnNnnsN  bap  nyND  bnna'  on  4  na 
'33N  Dni?i?N  :  bip'i  N.n'i?y  nnai  jnon  pNi?N  'i?N  Dan'  on  4  nn": 

1  Clearly  pronounced  “  liamrim-ma.”  3  Exod.  xl.  32.  s  Isa.  i.  16. 

4  Isa.  vi.  2.  5  Exod.  iii.  6.  6  Jer.  x.  7. 
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3xnni>x  in  hS>x  vaxnpx  'ai  ysi»  'bv  "xsyx  fex  ahax 
nim  'ai  1  aivn  nay  ^>xi  nnx  nay  'a  'b  pxaaxa  n'i>x  n'va 
*  axnn^x  p  nax  naaaa  naxnnyxa  xn^y  aa'  nta  pxi’xa  nDaa 
y'aa  |  '2  npnya  pn^x  hvxa  "xanxy  pa'  jx  xvx  '&ai?x  ^y  aan  Foi.  6  a. 
npnyn  ai?y'  'nn  xtaabxi  bbibx  riam  pi  fix  p  cpxa  nwpy^x 
xin  axpy^x  p  pjia  xt>  nyxa  sppi  yh  np^xa  'T  pa  pjpxi  naxa 
p  xanpnan  n'anp  pjv  ;x  naipi  'a  n^y  aan  'axir^x  'a  "xya>a 
xh  ^y  aan'  |x  n!>  nr  xbi  4  nxan^x  naao^  nyaxvx  nna 
pa'  |x  r\'by  ara  nxDaax^x  ns  '&6x  xnn  naxi>  nnsa  'by  2»nh'  tan** 

'5?y  n'T  npy'  an  4  yh  np^xa  '!?x  na^pa  iw  ^sdx  '5>x  nano 
p  nan  na  x*aa  "xannyra  "xanxna  nx^ira  nxnp  nay^x  sppia  na^p 
nb  D'h  noaa  n'ann  p  raxy  n'pn  b'bi  aano  'taxa  naxi>  xtaa^x 
'ipa  nnaaara  nm  na'xa  oaaa  ^n  pan  hx  n'i  nanci  pyrai  3  piy 
nnniatat>  navi  4  nana^  nsna'  an  'ai  4nnava  nn  D'n^x  'nar 
taoa'  Dn  'ai  5an'ainx  t  5>x  trnay  'a'ya  nan  'ipa  nncm5>  fexn'i 
yh  nan  xay^x  fnnaa  "xnyvEi  nnaxn  xspi>  xra'x  yh  nx^  n'T 
Da'T  ixv  'ai  7  'aa  *pi?x  'nntav  'ai  6  ybx 't  'ntna  hy  'Wx  'ipa 
xva  'ipa  .mnxta^xa  nataxa^x  Dxin^x  ppn  'ai  8/''  nx  ianai  vnp 
notb*i  4riaW>  nn"a  p^a'  an  'ai  9a'ava  ^x  ^x  D'aa  i>x  ia'aa!? 
nx'np  'ai  4  n'nava  xny'opm  pxa^x^x  n'nnn  mx^n^x  i>xn  'a  xvx 
^aa  'ni  pa^na'  xW  jxnaxvnra  pann  i?a  pa  i>sa'  ,x  axnn'  yav 
4  r6an  ^'na  f]aan  |  nnno  amaxi  4  pva  avy  4  aaaa^  by  iaa^>  Foi.  6  b. 
'a  ^nxo  xoi  4  an'vyi  nravn  4  annan  imx  4  pnxo  aanx 
n'^'i  n'xra  xn'a  i?'ian^x  aa'a  nna  naai?  xnxi  4  xvx  x.m'a 

•  T  — 

pa'i  a^xy^x  nxna  yanxi  pxi?xi  xdd^x  i^d  fix  fx  'by  nnaxaa 
aaoa  nm*  'aa'  x^  nax  axDx^x  arb'i  4  ^xni?x  p]“>n  ^  ^nan^x 
xbi  n'^y  non  'by*  |x  nnxi?  x^*'x  na'  xh  4  na^a  prairoxrobx  yna^x 
yaa^x  yra  nx^x  pm  nxna  x^v  p  'a  i>'pi  4  n^ip'  xra  riix^n  'a 
10  lana  n^npraa  yh  'ipi?  "xax^a  n'a  jxi>  apxyra  naxa  yaxta  aaD  n'5^ 

1  Gen.  iii.  19.  2  So  MS. 

4  Ps.  li.  19.  5  Ps.  cxxiii.  2. 

7  Ps.  lxxxviii.  10.  8  Ps.  cxxxiv.  2. 

10  Ps.  lxviii.  27. 

L  1  2 


3  For  nry  ? 

6  Ps.  cxliii.  6. 
9  Lam.  iii.  41. 
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'?nK  '"i?  Ana  DKnK  inp?  p  n?n  ?a  pninKni?K  nti?'  p  i??pi  'ft 

m  13131  EHp  D3'T  1K5T  i?Kp  K1K1  4  HSD  ^1.101  i>ina  ni31W' 

Kn  i?ya  pninsniw  Dti?'i  ^i?n  inai  4 '«  *7113  ii?ipn  amm  nyan*'  *  '« 
kx'k  annri?n  nan  nwa  annix  ii?p  k5>  mna  na  qkdn^n  cmos 
Kna  maiKa?  on  *  rrnft  Kn  in  'ama?  n-n  ?i?K  mi?y  max'  p 
lama?  p  nyai?  'nna?  Ki?  p  kx'k  in  nn?i?n  ♦  na  nna  nnKyi>K 
nan  k!?i  •  aha  naaa  ai?n  naia  \m  naiai>K  BKnKi?K  orbn  *  paiKani?K 
pnaoi?K3  anuyn  pa'  k^i  *  nKi?xi?K  maa  ^li^n  maa  pi?  nKi?xi?K 
naan  •  nnaa  ?i?a?  p  k^k  ani?i>K  ann  biw  ?a  inatyni’Ki  *  innnni?Ki 
pi?K— 4  nnna  i>aa  iKaaK^K  y'na  nnna  *ji?ni  naiai?K  i?ixn  'a  anna?  p 

Foi.  7  a.  vpxi  ddk  n5nai?K  |  kdk  4  minnn'.ni’Ki  nynai>Ki  nanata  nana 
ny?nai>K  KnKi  *  mami?  mpKD  ?ann  mnaan  ?i?y  ^nKai?K  ai>K3^K  mi?a 
nni?n>  '?d  jy  'ipa  pami?i?  ppkd^k  'ta  mi  p  aani?K  ?i>y  Dii?ai?K  \n 
nnai?a  K.nanpK  KnKi  'iai  1  vana  i?y  yuan  '»  nam  nai?n  ap  ny 

*  nKnaaK  pn  p  pKi?K  "i?y  nnxi>K  yn  nnaai?Ka  maai?K  pa  a'3K 
iaaan?  ?nn  K.nnni  nnKpi?K  nnaKi  yiani?K  ?i>y  ypn  minn^ni?K  KnKi 
kik  *  npa  nnaai?K3  pKi>K  ?i?K  maDi?K  ?i?y  kx'k  ypm  *  nnni?K  na 
yn  nnaai?K3  maai?K  pa  ^in  KnanKp  KnK  pi?  a?aK  K.nanp?  ai? 
p  aa'  *  ni?ani?K  pkcn  nana  pi?K  4  nynai?K  ?a  Kai?p  ana  nnxi?K 
Di?a  pi  4  isp*  c|pi  p  nnsayi?K  pan  'a  pnmxni?tn  axnKi?K  Miaia? 
aaia'  ni?N  pKnxi?K  Kn«  4  nvi?xa  ?^k  pa  ni?ny  ?a  niai?Ka  pi  ioi?a 
nK'npi  pnp^K  riiKi?m  Tniniw  Taani?xi  2  i?'i?nni?K  i?nn  pjipi  xn'a 
Dii?a  KiTB  iaia?  ?ni?K  KnKi  4  niDDini’K  bivai  nwiw  xnyaKim  yn^ 

•  ^i?n  na^K  Km  ?aan  ninrni  nvnii?K  nani  niaiyi?Ka  nKnpKi?K  nay 
'ni?K  pnpi?K  py  nKi?vi?K  pi?  ninn  Kim  ns'i?vi?K  ^ik  ii?ya  p  ai?yK 
ainn  nK  pi?  Kaao  p  nnyn  3  'iya  pi?K  ina  K'Knai?K  fy  na  naa' 
'i?y  aa'a  ?i?vni>K  na  ?nnaK  KnKa  4  mny  Ka'naK>  nai?  pK  pna  naa' 
nKi?n  'a  ?n  nnnn^ni?K  ?nn  KnKi  4  nix  pbyKa  nnnKyK  nyKna^K 

tt  —  :  • 

Foi.  7  b.  'si  cj^inyK^K  i?Kn  ?ai  4  yn  nnoKi?  D'nyn^K  i?Kn  'a  i?nyn  |  i?KinK 
?i?xni?K  Km  pnmKni>K  nm  nKxnK  aan  4  yn  nan  nnnni?K  ai?n  i?Kn 
Daai?K  pi?  nKaKi?Ki  mani?K  p  nnK.nni  Kpa  ?i?y  pam  Koai  i?Kan  p 


1  i  Kings  viii.  54. 
i  i.  e.  T2'm:iM. 


2  The  word  b,!?nn’:«  is  repeated  in  the  MS. 
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poieKobK  'by  a:n 1 2 *  4  mi»n  nwaiD  'bya  n^b*  n:»  bapn  «b 

n«'«an  nbi  nnn  'a  onoaiN  ibi&y  «b  dh:k  nwtfbfco  manbK  p 
an'by  a:n  na  p  Mnawvai  mioao  Dnnnaay  -nm  pb  nnon 
Dnon  iby'  abi  babbs  p  .mi'  no  liana'  'nn  dkdkM>  Kivsbtf 
ntatfba  ify  D'bynbs  intn*  npn  ran  DnSn  pa'  maia:  pi  n'by 

*  amp  mp  rnp  *  nyi  nbiyb  "pbia'  *  '«  D'btfa  nauaa  '»  in: 
nimibK  nan'K  npn  *  Da:b«  'b«  piwn  namyi  manbi  D'i:na 
pnni  npn  pianaNiabKa  Ty  DNiaabK  xnxnp'  pn  nniyb^a  n^np^btfi 

•  ynanbtf  pani  abpba  r i:d  pnnn'  'nn  paabtf  'a  bxya:Ki  nn:i  aaai 
bap'  yri  ma  2nna&y:  nn  D'nb«  viar  nbip  ri'Nii  in  byabtf  nnna 
1'nban  nx  'nyia&y  ny  m'pm  '•’D^  yn  nbipa  ^bn  by^a  p  annon 
4  naan  naai  '«  by  bbanni  n:n  nDbtf  'a  b'pi  3  Tnyoi  ns  'n'«n 
b'pi  ♦  -w  nban  p  bsaK  Bwb«  ^jbn  'by  yra:bx  pa  nKbvbto  ':i 
■•a  ttk  *jbn  pb  db:n  rnwy  p  b'pi*  'a  nipnpta  bvnn  t6  p 
nd  bniaa  natbsbb  pyabb  pyabtf  nsw'  D'btntybK  'by  a:n  •  D'bynbtf 
nr  ba  nr  Nnpi  'ipa  pya  nnvya  inynD'  |  nn:t6  na'^bobK  ibya' 
m  bapn'  nNnsbN  nab*  'by  ytiibx  nab*  n'ann  nva  *  ':i  BniaNi 

"j'EK 

6  inh'*  ni'D:a 'na  naapi  nan:  pnn:  ^bn  y'ia:  man  kb  nyai 
vao  n:ab  onoNnnnw  ni'D:a  ma  DsnaN  to'by  api  p  nbyx 
bn:  anp»  nxpia  «:b  rpa  nmayba  nib:bs  nnn  'a  n:ab  tayia  DHpta 
n'a  n«:bp  kb  ^jbna  aaia  *  7ixnsn  wpoi  nx  bxpa  nnn»  n:a' 
ris^an  xbi  «bi  h^td  bnyna'  «bi  an^  xbi  n'a  ban  ab  p  mi 
pi  •  t?np  n:xb  bmbx  p  xbi  n^:n  ntaD^no  xbi  nan: 
na  ':aobb  npia  iby  «bi  *  pnia  b6 y'  p  nn  xb  paxa  nb  pa 
\)y  Nn'bx  nJinbNi  4  nbsDK  *r:  p  Dnmx  an:  kek  n'  naxna 
pna«yb«  p  abrn  'nn  nsbvbx  npi  pNpnnDK  bap  pan  nynoa 
• 8  nbs  n'aa  ^amon  'nnna  'ipa  ^bn  nva  n:»  anabw  4  pnnNrbx 


1  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  uj  is  shared  by  the  dialect  of  Damascus 
with  that  of  Egypt ;  see  e.  g.  J.  Oestrup,  Contes  de  Damas,  p.  142. 

2  Ps.  li.  19.  3  2  Kings  xx.  5. 

4  1  Sam.  i.  10.  5  Is.  vi.  3.  6  See  note  on  the  translation. 

7  Lev.  xix.  30;  xxvi.  2.  8  Ps.  lxxxiv.  11. 


Fol. 
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p  xax  x'  xnp'  fx  n'na  xbx  nay  nia'  1  jx  .n'by  n»'  fx  na'  xba 
—  nnxa  paaa  nax  ah  n'axrDbx  p  as  a'x'aabx  p  ax  'na'  nnanbx 
xnxa  *  nanobxa  b'nxapbxi  tnabxa  nDobxa  Daabx  ncxnax  nboa  pa 
'a  .-nan  'byaa  xbvabxa  D'aprbx  an  *  nxbvbb  .n'a  Dxabx  ^apa  a'nnn 
p  n'bx  bin'  jx  a a'  xba  •  xnnix  nxavbxa  xnoDax  paxnxbxa  nix 
Foi.  8  b.  •  w  aann'  xb  'nbx  nxi^bx  bxatabx  xba  xoabx  xba  |  bpy'  xb 
fx  nbyxa  *  n»ybx  '2  nn'  xnn  nxbvbx  nxpax  '2  2n'ianbx  jx  b'pa 
bnn  xnanxi  nbx  pam  nvn  xnxnaoa  *  eibnin  D'aabx  naasx 
-idd  raxpD  ba'.nbx  n'nnbx  fxao  xnxa  *  'D'aa  nafn  xnttoaxa  nyxpbx 
d xpD  'xn  'na'  nnan  nao  xcxa  *  pnxbx  dxpd  p^nhx  xtaxa  *  nnan 
nnanibb  xbx  "xnnx  nix  tanpn'  xb  jx  ^bn  p  aaaa  *  nnan  nanab 
na  npbyn»  nnharob  ax  n'a  nxnpbb  nani  npa  xnx  .nax  nbx  npaa 
nan  nxaaxa  nana  axnnaa  —  *  jnnBnobx  xbx  nix  anpn'  ar  xba 
nanaa  'r\2  '2  xbx  'xn  'nr  man  nac  pa'  ar  xb  jx  nbyx  *  .man 
ixarabx  pan  *  nbapbx  ana  jxao  'a  y*'  |x  ara  nnxaybb  nbnaD  xnaxb 
'dd1  ana  taroa  oab'a  pn  'a  by  A  *  nnobxa  n'by  nanDoa  "xaxaaxa 
xba  noxnax  ribraa  p  ^bn  fxb  3  peximbx  npaa  pa  nnataia  'pn  p^ba 
nay  pnixnbx  arha  nxap  'Lay'  'ay'  n'a  an  nbx  fxanbx  nannD' 
an  xDa  n'aanbxa  b'bnnbxa  nyro  'tyiabxa  pjapabx  ba'.nbx  p  naana 
xba  •  nbraxn  an  p  'by  aonxm'  jx  aa'  xba  *  nnxnobx  'a  naans 
■^bn  jxb  n'by  anon'  xba  Daabx  ax  bapnbb  nn'a  tasabx  osb'  "xnnx 
n'ay  'an  naD  jxb  *  p'nbxa  pnybx  n'a  nnx'  xi'xa  *  n'by  annan 
pb'xra  aaaa'a  «^aav  tpas  n'bxan  nyxsabx  aap'  naana  nay  an  *  ^bsbxa 
'by  aan  4  nnyn^b  axnaxa  yn  nxbb  nnxay  nana  baDx  'bx  anon 
Foi.  9  a.  2'xa  'by  nay  bxapxa  n'by  nbxapx  pa'  |  nxnpbb  n'by  bap'  p 
bap'a  4nyb  in  a^  n'.na  'apa  n'by  "xn.nx^  "xa'pn  nbya  'nbx  nxbaa 
pyaxDbx  n'aana  nxa  nna'  an  nDaaa  naa;nDa  tj'xa  anxna  n'by 
bap'a  'an  naa  'a  nnxxnp  bap  an  aay'  xaa  yn  noax  a'6yn  'by  nb 
abayb  inaaan  '''  *]ana  4  anyxaa  nay  naaaxax'a  inaaan  nx  aana 

1  Read  is  ;  if  the  reading  is  JN,  the  two  phrases  nni-  m’  y  and  njr  m21  is 
represent  a  conflate  reading. 

2  Read  vaan. 

3  This  word  is  difficult  to  explain.  Does  it  represent  c’i'ioi  ? 

4  Deut.  xxxi.  26. 
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*  TiiOD^N  'B  "iidio  in  nds  rnin!?N  rionpD  h5to6n  Nip1  on  *  nyi 
in  ndb  ny"tyni>N  Nip'  *jin  iym  •  nsa'  nd  mm5>N  p  Nip'i 
my  min  ibd  dnidn  nyND^N  &A'  in  d^jjni  •  miNiD^N  'B  mmo 
:  ^nuf*  by  Ditai  mini  my  Nnan  ndb  5>a*ni6  nym 

•  t  •• 

:ni'wa  mu  on^a  'by  p'  nd  nan:  ixnm  ^bi  conan  in  nyni 
pyajy  nimin  5>ya  D'Dty  nt  ton'*i  ni  jia*»  in  dinb^n  ^y  aa'a 
"Nnpnyo  pan  p^oa  nhnnora  pa'  n5?i  *  dne?:  anNV  nip  in  dd^n 
DnmD  pa'  n^i  jin  p  ton  aNDnaNi  rib  *p{?  nton  N.n^  nniona  'a 
'by  pibe?  n'i  ipnp  pa'  n!>i  |"dto6n  nnN  "nonaa  n.“6  nnona  iNa 
N.ni?  nnrana  ri'Ni  pa'  n^i  *  '''  tnp  ^y  'nnN  ^Nai  dn^n  !>nidn 
aDna'  'nn  nN  mii>  1  pa'  nona!>N  'a  1  pa'  n'yoi  N.nnaN'  nia&> 
m'  N/i  *  nona^Na  '!>in  pa  "ib  in  ina  pa  pi  *  yh  tod  ton^n 
dtod  'Ey  'nnn  pi  *  i?in  nrby:'  ton  '''  n'a  'i?a  'a  pjaxn^N  "nipin^ 
:  Ditai  cynp!?  trip  |d  n'e^n  too  bny'  yai  tod  my'  pa  pi  ?5a' 


II.  Translation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  eternity,  blessed  be  his 
name. 

With  the  help  of  God,  exalted  be  he,  do  we  begin  to  record  the 
obligation  lying  on  every  believer,  namely  the  worship  of  God  by 
means  of  prayer. 

Know  thou  that  the  word  (i.  e.  prayer)  is  a  noun  derived  from 
HN^»,  that  is  to  say  that  man  should  by  it  be  joined2  to  his  Creator. 
It  is  obligatory  both  on  grounds  of  reason  and  of  tradition3.  For 
God,  exalted  be  he,  is  the  most  entitled  to  worship,  and  gratitude, 
and  praise,  and  glorification,  and  laud,  and  exaltation,  and  adoration, 
and  sanctification,  and  to  bowing  down,  and  standing  up,  and 
humiliation  before  him,  exalted  be  he.  From  him  also  must  the 
supply  of  necessities  be  asked,  as  also  the  remission  of  guilt  and  sin, 
and  inspired  guidance  to  rectitude.  And  these  are  the  things 
comprised  in  prayer.  And  he  who  does  not  worship  his  Creator  and 
neglects  prayer  is  worthy  of  death.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 

1  Omit  one  p\ 

a  The  author  begins  with  a  false  etymology,  connecting  mbs  with  the 
root  tel  (to  join)  whence  a  women  actionis  iLo. 

3  Literally  “  hearing.” 
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accustom  our  children  to  prayer  and  worship,  so  that  the  obligation 
might  be  easy  to  them  when  they  arrive  at  it.  And  of  the  principles 
[underlying]  all  the  commandments  these  are  the  most  general l.  It 
is  also  obligatory  on  women  as  on  men  ;  there  is  no  difference.  The 
number  of  prayers  is  twice  in  the  natural  day,  which  begins  with 
the  second  stage  in  the  setting  of  the  sun,  namely,  the  latter  parti¬ 
tions  in  the  time  of  twilight,  and  ends  [the  next  day]  in  the  latter 
stage  in  the  setting  of  the  sun,  namely  of  the  latter  of  its  par¬ 
titions.  And  their  times  are  morning  and  evening,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  written:  “And  to  stand  every  morning  to  laud  and  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and  thus  also  in  the  evening.”  This  has  been 
ordered  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  song, 
and  the  worship,  which  they  used  to  recite  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  is  written:  “And  at  the  time  when  the  burnt-offering 
began  the  Song  of  the  Lord  ”  down  to  “  everything  till  the  completion 
of  the  burnt-offering.”  And  the  obligation  of  prayer  at  these  two 
times  is  an  everlasting  obligation.  But  there  has  also  come  down  in 
the  sacred  narratives  a  mention  of  prayer  offered  up  by  the  prophets 
and  [other]  good  men  at  times  different  from  those  mentioned, 
namely  at  midday,  the  night-watches,  midnight,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  [morning]  twilight ;  as  our  Master  David,  peace  be  upon  him, 
said :  “  At  evening,  and  morning,  and  midday  do  I  meditate  and 
groan.”  He  also  said:  “In  the  night-watches  do  I  meditate  upon 
thee  ;  ”  and  again  :  “  At  midnight  do  I  rise  to  praise  thee ;  ”  also  : 
“I  rise  early  in  the  twilight  and  cry.”  Thus  has  the  Scripture  also 
reported  of  our  Master  Daniel,  peace  be  upon  him,  that  he  used  to 
pray  three  times  in  the  day,  as  it  is  written :  “  And  three  times  in 
the  day  did  he  bend  upon  his  knees,  and  pray  and  give  thanks  before 
God.”  And  the  learned,  blessed  be  their  memory,  have  agreed  that 
the  third  prayer,  namely,  that  of  midday,  is  voluntary,  not  obligatory. 
He  who  desires  to  do  so  may  offer  it.  But  it  is  understood  that 
voluntary  things  assume  the  character  of  obligatory  ones  when 
continuously  attended  to.  And  we  know  that  some  of  the  people  of 
our  time  have  continuously  attended  to  midday  prayers.  And  when 
we  find  persons  who  thus  continuously  attend  to  it,  it  is  obligatory 
upon  us  to  confirm  the  custom.  For  it  is  required  that  the  worship 
of  God  should  be  practised 2  at  all  times  so  long  as  man  remains  tied 
to  life,  and  more  especially  when  he  is  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  as  his  beloved,  peace  be  upon  him,  said:  “I  shall  bless 

1  The  phrase  is  difficult  in  any  case,  but  the  substitution  of  jOD  for  jNE 
appears  to  give  the  best  sense  obtainable. 

2  This  is  a  conjectural  rendering.  The  meaning  of  oaanDn  given  in  the 
Dictionaries  does  not  fit  in  here. 
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God  at  all  time,  his  praise  shall  be  always  in  my  mouth.”  And  as  for 
the  limit  of  time  for  morning  prayer,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
decision 1  of  the  learned,  blessed  be  their  memory,  that  its  appointed 
time  is  after  the  appearance  of  the  morning  twilight  and  the 
brightening  of  the  light,  namely  from  near  the  time  when  the 
sun-rays  become  visible  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  its 
disk.  But  when  the  sun  has  once  risen,  the  time  of  prayer  is  no 
longer.  Its  time,  namely  that  for  the  reciting  of  the  Korban,  is 
passed.  But  as  for  “  Musafoth,”  they  may  be  recited  after  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  And  as  for  the  appointed  time  of  evening  prayer,  it 
lasts  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sun’s  disk  till  the  end  of  the 
evening  twilight.  And  the  appointed  time  for  midday  prayer  is 
the  time  when  the  sun  stands  midway  in  the  firmament,  this  being 
the  meaning  of  the  word  DHHV,  for  "IH¥  is  the  singular  of  the  dual 
form,  that  is  to  say  two  brightnesses,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the 
west.  After  having  mentioned  the  times  of  prayer,  we  say  that  when 
prayer  is  obligatory,  namely  morning  and  evening,  it  should  be  in 
a  form  divinely  ordered2,  for  we  find  that  Hezekiah  and  the  men  of 
his  generation  charged  the  Levites  with  it,  as  it  is  written:  “And 
King  Hezekiah  and  the  princes  ordered  the  prophets  to  praise  God  in 
the  words  of  David  and  Asaph  the  seer,  &c.”  But  when  the  prayer  is 
of  the  voluntary  kind,  this  is  not  necessary.  And  if  any  one  asks 
whether  a  person  who  is  not  able  to  pray  in  Hebrew  on  account  of 
being  ignorant  of  it,  should  pray  in  whatever  language  he  under¬ 
stands  or  should  abstain  from  praying ;  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  pray  in  a  language  which  he  understands  and 
not  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand.  But  far  be  it  that 
any  Israelitish  person  should  not  know  any  prayer  that  he  can  say  in 
Hebrew,  for  none  of  them  can  as  time  goes  on  help  getting  to  know 
some  of  the  prayers  and  comprehending  their  meaning.  But  it  is 
proper  that  one  should  pray  in  a  language  one  understands  if  that 
which  he  prays  [in  Hebrew]  is  difficult  to  him.  And  as  for  the 
direction  of  the  face  at  prayer,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
towards  the  holy  Kiblah,  that  is  to  say  the  Temple,  which  is 
Jerusalem.  For  it  is  this  place  which  God,  exalted  be  he,  chose  for 
sacrifices,  and  for  prayer,  and  for  worship 3  .  .  .  Let  us  pray  the 
Lord,  exalted  be  he,  that  he  may  allow  us  to  witness  its  restoration, 
as  our  Master  Ezekiel,  peace  be  upon  him,  has  prophesied.  And  for 
the  place  of  prayer  in  the  captivity,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  in 

1  This  is  apparently  here  the  meaning  of  rrmp  so. 

2  taobN  ]o,  literally :  sent  down,  revealed. 

3  The  phrase  tijo'jni  ’12  seems  untranslateable.  The  text  must  be 
corrupt  in  this  place. 
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synagogues,  as  it  is  written:  “In  the  assemblies  bless  ye  God  the 
Lord.”  But  as  for  one  who  for  some  cause  or  other  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  to  the  synagogues,  it  is  necessary  that  the  place  in  which  he 
prays  should  be  free  of  unclean  matter,  a  requirement  of  both  reason 
and  tradition.  And  no  one  should  engage  in  prayer  before  having 
done  what  is  needful,  namely  purification.  One  should  cleanse 
oneself,  then  thoroughly  wash  one’s  hands  with  something  that 
removes  the  traces  of  unclean  matter.  After  that  one  should  wash 
the  face,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  and  the  cavities 
of  the  ears.  This  must  be  done  because  the  face  is  exposed  to  dust, 
and  the  eyes  to  the  tears  which  issue  from  them,  and  the  cavities  of 
the  ears  to  secreted  matter,  and  the  nose  to  the  fluid  that  issues  from 
it,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  mouth.  Then  shall  one  wash  the 
feet  up  to  the  ankles  and  the  hands  up  to  the  wrists.  This  washing 
is  in  imitation  of  our  Master  Aaron,  peace  be  upon  him,  and  of  his 
children,  as  it  is  written  :  “When  they  enter  the  tent  of  meeting  and 
when  they  approach  the  altar,  they  shall  wash,  &c.”  Then  comes  the 
cleansing  of  one’s  clothes  from  unclean  matter.  And  if  a  man  has 
special  garments  assigned  for  prayer,  it  is  better  still.  Then  the 
cleansing  of  the  heart  and  its  purification  from  all  pollution,  and 
greediness,  and  evil  thoughts,  as  it  is  written:  “Wash  ye,  make  ye 
clean,  put  away  your  evil  deeds,  leave  off  doing  wrong.”  And  if  it 
be  true  that  this  is  obligatory  on  every  one  both  at  prayer  and  apart 
from  prayer  at  all  times,  it  is  yet  more  binding  at  prayer.  And  it 
does  not  befit  a  man  to  pray  without  having  made  a  partition  between 
his  heart  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  And  this  is  to  be  done  by 
putting  on  breeches  or  something  about  the  middle  of  his  body  like 
a  girdle  or  a  waist-wrapper.  One  shall  then  take  hold  of  the  Sisith  1 
and  envelop  oneself  in  it,  and  cover  one’s  face,  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
things  of  sense  appearing  [around].  One  shall  utter  the  benediction 
and  say  :  “  Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hath  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and  enjoined  Sisith  upon 
us.”  This  covering  [of  the  face]  is  in  imitation  of  the  Seraphim, 
peace  be  upon  them 2 3 *,  as  it  is  written  “  With  two  he  covered  his 
face.”  It  is  also  in  imitation  of  our  Master  Moses,  peace  be  upon 
him,  as  it  is  written  :  “  And  Moses  hid  his  face.”  And  he  who  leads  5 

1  Here  used  as  a  singular,  i.  e.  the  rvbta  containing  the 

2  A  curious  use  of  this  phrase  as  applied  to  the  Seraphim,  probably 
a  mere  slip. 

3  In  the  MS.  an  n  is  here  written  over,  so  that  the  form  is  ’‘jnsoSn. 

Either  this  form  or  the  more  usual  generally  means  simply  “  he 

who  is  praying,”  but  the  context  (see  the  following  parts  of  the  transla¬ 
tion)  seems  to  require  the  meaning  of  “  Imam.” 
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the  service  should  not  carry  anything  in  his  hand,  nor  shall  his 
handkerchief  be  in  his  sleeve,  nor  shall  there  be  anything  on  his 
shoulder  or  on  his  head ;  and  he  shall  not  point  with  his  hand,  nor 
wink  with  his  eyes,  nor  turn  himself  about  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  he  shall  not  occupy  his  mind  with  any  tale  he  may  have 
heard,  and  he  shall  not  blow  his  nose,  and  he  shall  not  throw  out 
spittle  1  to  a  distance,  but  he  should  in  case  of  necessity  throw  it  into 
a  corner  of  the  handkerchief  that  may  be  in  his  bosom,  or  at  his  side 
on  the  ground.  And  he  shall  neither  be  torpid  nor  stretch  out  his 
hands  in  agitation.  And  it  is  not  right  to  say  one’s  prayers  on 
a  chest,  or  a  chair,  or  a  couch.  And  there  shall  be  nothing  between 
him  and  the  ground.  He  shall  then  turn  towards  the  Kiblah  in  fear 
and  trembling  as  if  he  had  come  into  the  presence  of  a  mighty  ruler, 
fearing  to  meet  him,  trembling  for  fear  of  him,  anxious  to  do  him 
honour,  as  it  is  written:  “Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  King  of  the 
nations.”  And  between  him  and  the  Kiblah  there  shall  be  a  space 
sufficient  for  prostration ;  not  less  than  that,  lest  he  should  be 
hemmed  in ;  nor  more,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  mind  of  him 
who  may  happen  to  lead  the  service  with  him 2.  Then  shall  he  for 
a  time  make  a  devout  invocation  before  beginning  prayers  so  as  to 
chase  away  his  [ordinary]  thoughts  and  fix  his  attention.  He  shall 
then  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  press  his  face  upon  it  and  say  : 
“  0  God,  behold  I  press  the  greatest  of  my  members  upon  the  place 
on  which  I  tread  with  my  feet,  namely  the  dust  to  which  I  shall 
return  in  accordance  with  what  thou  hast  told  me:  ‘For  earth  art 
thou,  and  to  earth  shalt  thou  return.’  ”  And  he  shall  make  his  soul 
like  unto  the  ground  on  which  he  had  prostrated3  himself,  by 
confessing  to  himself  that  he  is  of  dust.  And  it  is  also  obligatory  on 
him  who  leads  the  service  that  he  should  be  cognizant  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Law,  grounded  in  all  the  ordinances,  fearing  God, 
exalted  be  he,  and  [also  fearing]  the  abyss  of  transgression  and  sin, 
so  that  he  should  know  and  firmly  believe  that  he  is  standing  before 
his  Creator,  exalted  be  he,  in  an  attitude  of  obedience,  not  from 
fear  of  punishment  nor  as  desirous  of  reward.  And  he  should  when 
standing  place  his  feet  evenly,  and  he  should  keep  them  apart  on 

1  The  word  nin  is  difficult,  but  the  verb  makes  the  sense  clear. 

2  The  original  is  here  rather  difficult  to  construe.  Dozy  gives  with 

in  the  sense  of  acting  as  Imam  along  with  another.  The  same  will 
probably  hold  good  of  the  xth  form  as  used  here.  That  several  persons 
officiated  together  in  leading  the  services  among  the  Karaites  is  shown 
e.  g.  on  pp.  169-70  of  this  MS.,  where  certain  recitations  are  appointed 
for  five  DUtn  in  succession. 

3  23'  apparently  used  in  this  sense. 
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account  of  his  toes  that  he  may  be  able  to  steady  himself.  And  he 
should  not  put  one  foot  upon  the  other,  nor  fix  his  hand  on  his  waist, 
because  such  a  thing  is  the  opposite  of  contrition.  And  it  is  necessary 
for  him  that  he  should  bend  his  eyes  towards  the  ground,  and  direct 
his  heart  to  his  Creator,  exalted  be  he.  Then  shall  he  cross  his 
hands  over  his  heart  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  servant  before  his  lord, 
well-mannered,  confessing  the  sins  that  he  has  committed,  for  he  is 
a  sinner,  a  transgressor,  vile,  miserable,  unable  to  guide  himself, 
and  he  has  neither  one  that  answereth 1,  nor  one  who  regardeth,  or 
speaketh  [for  him]  except  God,  exalted  be  he.  And  this  shall  be 
done  with  a  saddened  soul  and  a  broken  spirit,  as  it  is  written : 
“  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.”  Then  shall  he  look  for 
his  consolation,  and  wait  for  his  succour,  and  hope  for  his  mercy,  as 
it  is  written:  “As  the  eyes  of  servants  towards  the  hand  of  their 
Master.”  Then  shall  he  stretch  out  his  hands  to  God,  exalted  be  he, 
praying  for  the  apportioning  of  his  need,  and  cognizant  of  the 
multitude  of  gifts  [received]  from  him,  exalted  be  he,  as  has  said  his 
beloved,  peace  be  upon  him,  “I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  towards 
thee,”  “I  have  extended  the  palm  of  my  hand  to  thee,”  “Lift  up 
your  hands  in  holiness  and  bless  the  Lord.”  And  he  shall  join 
together2  the  inner  sensations  like  the  outer  ones,  as  it  is  written: 
“We  lift  up  our  hearts  with  the  hands  to  God  in  Heaven.”  Then 
shall  he  purify  his  attention  for  prayer.  And  it  is  also  necessary  for 
him  with  regard  to  the  reading,  correctness  of  diction,  and  proper 
articulation  with  his  lips.  And  at  the  reading  of  “  Shema'  ”  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  make  a  break  between  all  letters  that  are 
like  each  other,  so  that  they  should  not  be  joined  together.  Such 
are  “  Bekhol-lebhabhka,”  “  Al-lebhabhkem,”  &c.,  and  the  like  in  other 
cases  also.  And  as  for  the  word  inx,  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  it 
much,  and  he  should  dwell  in  his  mind  on  the  fact  that  God,  exalted 
be  he,  is  the  fullness  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  four  sides 
of  the  world.  And  the  lengthening  out  should  be  on  the  letter  Dal. 
And  the  Imam  should  not  lower  his  voice,  on  account  of  the 
congregation  who  follow  him  in  prayer.  Nor  should  any  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  raise  his  voice  above  him  [i.  e.  the  Imam]  nor  [should  they 
do  so]  in  reciting  what  he  gives  out  to  recite.  And  it  is  said  concerning 
one  who  prays  in  private,  and  leaves  off  praying  with  the  congregation 
without  a  preventing  cause,  that  he  is  worthy  of  punishment,  because 
there  is  in  it  opposition  to  what  he,  exalted  be  he,  said :  “  In  congrega¬ 
tions  bless  [the  Lord].”  And  it  is  said  that  they  who  are  led  in  prayer 
shall,  when  the  Imam  says:  “Magnify  the  Lord  with  me,”  respond 

1  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  n;iy  for  py ;  see  text. 

2  i.e.  join  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  them  up  in  prayer. 
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“  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised.”  And  when  he  has 
said  “  Lift  up  your  hands  in  holiness  and  bless  the  Lord,”  they  shall 
lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord,”  and  other  similar 
responses.  And  they  who  are  led  in  prayer  should  do  what  the  Imam 
bids  them  do  without  raising  their  voice  higher  than  his.  And  they 
must  also  wait  until  he  shall  have  finished  what  he  has  to  utter ;  then 
shall  they  respond  to  him  as  custom  requires.  Nor  should  he  on  his 
part  begin  [a  fresh  part]  before  those  who  make  the  responses  have 
finished.  And  the  Imam  must  also  fix  his  intention,  the  intention 
of  the  heart  counting  above  everything.  And  prayer  is  not  permitted 
to  one  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  anything  apart  from  the  prayer, 
and  he  shall  not  be  perturbed  like  a  drunken  man  or  a  forgetful  man, 
and  by  no  means1  like  one  who  is  occupied  with  that  which  disturbing 
thoughts,  until  he  has  cleared  his  mind.  And  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  strive  to  bring  about  proper  intention,  and  this  by  driving  out 
all  imaginations  with  all  possible  striving. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  bowing  and  kneeling  and  prostration.  As  for 
bowing  it  is  a  term  applied  to  the  posture  of  one  who  rests  on 

his  knees  with  his  legs  against  his  thigh.  And  as  for  kneeling 
(nyo),  it  is  the  posture  upon  the  knees  without  pressing  the  legs 
against  the  thigh,  as  it  is  written  concerning  Solomon,  peace  be  upon 
him:  “He  rose  up  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  from  bowing 
upon  his  knees.”  And  if  it  is  joined  with  the  word  D'Dtf ,  it  means 
bowing  down  with  the  forehead,  with  the  breast  upon  the  ground 
without  touching  the  ground  with  his  face.  And  as  for  prostration 
(rmnnspn),  it  means  falling  down  on  the  face  and  prostrating  his 
figure  by  itself  until  the  vertebrae  become  loosened.  The  term  also 
applies  to  bowing  down  to  the  earth  with  the  forehead  only,  when 
the  word  D'SN  is  not  joined  with  it;  for  when  it  is  so  joined,  it 
signifies  bowing  down  with  the  forehead  together  with  the  breast,  as 
we  have  said  in  connexion  with  ny D.  Let  us  now  speak  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  service.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Imam  and 
the  congregation  should  do  alike  in  the  different  parts  of  the  service. 
When  he  stands  they  must  stand,  and  when  he  sits  they  must  sit. 
And  if  they  have  done  the  opposite  of  what  he  does,  it  is  contrary  to 
what  it  should  be.  As  for  the  parts  during  which  they  should  be 
standing,  they  are,  for  example,  giving  of  praise,  and  magnifying, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  divine  unity,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Korban,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Shema  and  what  follows,  and 
the  Song  of  Moses,  and  the  chapters  of  Musafoth.  And  as  for  the 
parts  during  which  they  shall  be  sitting,  they  are  the  confession  of 


1  This  is  a  mild  rendering  of  sbN  cnVw  which  follows. 
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sins,  and  the  recitations  of  the  Widduyoth,  and  the  Psalm  “  Haneni,” 
and  the  like. 

Know  thou  that  Dim  N1H1  has  been  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  prayer,  because  prayer  is  instead  of  sacrifice,  whereby  sins  are 
forgiven.  For  it  is  now  absent  from  us,  but  God,  exalted  be  he,  is 
merciful  and  forgives,  having  permitted  the  words  of  our  lips  to  be  in 
its  place.  And  when  he  who  leads  in  prayer1  has  begun,  the 
congregation  should  repeat  it  with  a  loud  voice.  And  as  for  the  parts 
for  prostration,  it  is  to  be  on  three  occasions,  namely,  at  the 
magnification  of  his  name,  exalted  be  he,  and  at  the  confession,  and 
at  the  prayer  for  his  mercy,  exalted  be  he.  And  the  congregation, 
both  men  and  women  should  concentrate  their  attention  behind  him 
who  leads  the  prayer 1 ;  and  it  should  be  in  soberness  and  purity  on 
the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  for  of  the  unclean  prayer  is  not 
accepted,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  are  seriously  unclean. 
And  the  congregation,  both  men  and  women,  should  not  occupy  their 
minds  with  news  or  worldly  narrations,  lest  their  worship  should  be 
spoilt,  and  they  be  punished  by  God,  exalted  be  he.  And  they  must 
attend  to  the  Imam,  so  that  they  should  understand  the  words  he 
utters,  and  they  shall  not  raise  their  voice  above  his ;  and  when  they 
make  responses,  their  voice  should  be  lower  than  his.  And  when  the 
magnification  is  uttered,  they  shall  repeat  his  words,  as  “  Who  is  like 
Thee  among  the  gods,  0  Lord  ?”  “The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.”  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,”  melodiously  and  gently  and  sweetly, 
and  with  the  soul  well  affected.  And  when  the  Widduyoth  and  the 
confession  of  sins  are  uttered  by  the  Imam,  the  congregation  shall 
evince  gentleness  and  supplication  and  weeping  and  penitence  and 
inward  contemplation  until  the  heart  shall  become  inflamed  thereby 
and  the  tears  flow.  This  is  the  purport  of  what  is  written  “The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.”  And  he,  exalted  be  he,  will 
receive  and  answer  him  who  does  so,  as  he  said,  exalted  be  he,  to 
Hezekiah,  peace  be  upon  him,  “  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen 
thy  tears.”  It  is  also  said  concerning  the  lady  Hannah,  “and  she 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  kept  on  weeping.”  And  prayer  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  is  in  this  way  better  than  the  prayer  of  a  single 
person.  And  it  is  said  that  the  should  not  be  recited  by  less 

than  ten  persons,  for  in  this  way  the  magnification  is  greater.  And 
Israelites  should  chant  one  to  another  in  prayer,  as  the  angels  do, 
for  they  call  one  to  another,  as  it  is  written,  “  And  they  called  one  to 
another  and  said.”  And  it  is  clear  that  prayer  made  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  is  greater  than  the  prayer  of  individuals.  May  God,  exalted 
be  he,  accept  it.  Amen. 


1  The  word  is  here  used  ;  see  note  3  on  p.  520. 
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After  having  spoken  of  all  these  things,  we  must  also  speak  con¬ 
cerning  synagogues,  may  their  glory  be  exalted  L 

Know  thou  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  to  honour  and  reverence 
synagogues,  because  they  are  called  small  sanctuaries,  for  worship 
takes  place  in  them  during  this  captivity,  they  being  to  us  in  place  of 
the  great  sanctuary,  may  it  be  quickly  rebuilt ;  and  God,  exalted  be 
he,  has  said  “And  my  sanctuary  shall  ye  fear.”  And  it  is  obligatory 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  concerning  them,  that  one 
should  not  eat  in  them,  nor  drink  in  them.  Nor  should  jests  be  made 
in  them,  nor  should  there  be  laughter  or  strange  tales,  or  worldly 
calculations  or  any  ordinary  things,  for  they  are  holy.  And  if 
a  synagogue  has  two  doorways,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  a  roadway 
of  it,  nor  should  one  mount  it  for  a  dwelling-place  except  its  ministers, 
or  travelling  strangers  without,  however,  staying  long.  And  the 
setting  out  for  it  should  be  done  quickly,  and  it  should  take  place 
before  the  time  fixed  for  prayers,  so  as  to  be  accounted  a  zealous 
worshipper.  And  the  going  out  thereof  should  be  done  in  the 
opposite  manner,  as  it  is  written,  “I  have  elected  to  tarry  on 
the  threshold  of  the  House  of  my  God.”  And  one  should  not  pass  by 
it,  or  move  away  from  it1  2,  without  reading  some  part  of  either  the 
Law,  may  he  magnify  it,  or  of  the  Prophets,  or  of  the  Psalms,  even 
if  it  be  only  one  verse.  Among  the  chief  ways  of  honouring  it  are 
the  treasury,  and  the  oil,  and  the  matting,  and  the  candles,  and  the 
curtains.  And  as  for  the  order  in  which  the  people  should  stand 
therein  at  prayer  it  is  to  be  as  follows :  the  old  people  and  the 
distinguished  and  the  learned  should  be  in  the  front,  and  the  delicate 
people  in  the  middle,  and  the  young  people  behind.  And  no  one 
should  enter  it  who  does  not  understand,  nor  women,  nor  little 
children  who  do  not  understand  anything.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
early  attendance  at  prayer  is  one  of  the  things  that  prolongs  life. 
And  know  thou  that  the  parts  of  the  synagogue  differ  from  each 
other.  The  part  at  the  entrance  answers  to  the  outer  court  which  is 
the  outlet  thereof  like  the  nyxp 3 ;  and  the  middle  part  answers  to  the 
inner  court ;  and  as  for  the  place  of  the  oracle  which  is  the  Haikal 
it  is  the  place  of  the  book  of  the  Law.  And  as  for  the  case  [of  the 
Law]  it  is  in  place  of  the  Ark ;  and  as  for  the  book  of  the  Law,  may 
he  magnify  and  glorify  it,  it  is  in  place  of  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 
And  it  follows  from  this  that  no  one  should  draw  near  it  except  when 
there  is  need,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  be  it  in  order  to  take  it  out  for 

1  Conjectural ;  reading  min  on'  for  'in  'it,  but  the  phrase  is  properly 
used  of  persons  only. 

2  See  the  note  on  the  text. 

3  On  the  different  meanings  of  this  word  see  the  Dictionaries. 
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reading  in  it,  or  for  mending  anything  connected  with  it.  And  only 
the  clean  should  come  near  it. 

We  must  also  speak  of  the  obligations  relating  to  the  book  of 
the  Law.  Know  thou  that  the  book  of  the  Law,  may  he  magnify  and 
exalt  it,  should  only  be  in  synagogues,  for  they  are  specially 
venerated  in  connexion  with  divine  worship.  And  it  should  lie  in 
a  place  against  the  Kiblah.  And  the  place  should  be  provided  with 
doors,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  a  curtain,  and  it  [the  book  of 
the  Law]  should  be  placed  into  a  case  and  covered  with  a  mantle 
called  in  the  sacred  language  nrODD  [for  nnDBE].  And  over  it  the 
ornaments1  for  they  are  part  of  the  honour  [due  to  it].  And  one 
should  not  turn  one’s  back  to  the  place  where  it  is,  that  is  to  say, 
turn  the  back  of  one’s  head  to  it.  And  those  present  should  stand 
when  it  is  brought  out  of  the  Haikal,  and  they  should  walk  with 
it  whilst  praising  and  magnifying,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service- 
books.  And  people  should  not  crowd  round  him  who  carries  it, 
nor  should  any  one  touch  the  mantle  with  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it  or  kissing  it ;  nor  should  one  roll  in  the  dust  before  it, 
because  this  would  .  .  .2,  and  also  because  he  might  leave  on  it 
a  trace  of  perspiration  and  spittle.  For  the  book  of  the  Law  is  like 
a  king.  And  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  time  of  its  going  forth 
the  congregation  shall  stand  round  it  in  rows,  and  that  they  should 
bend  their  heads  to  the  ground  as  a  service  to  God,  exalted  be  he, 
and  as  an  honour  to  his  ordinance.  And  he  who  approaches  to  read 
from  it  shall  approach  it  like  a  servant  before  the  representative 
of  his  master,  whom  he  has  appointed  to  observe  him  and  bear 
witness  concerning  him,  as  it  is  written,  “And  he  shall  there  be 
to  thee  as  a  witness.”  And  one  shall  approach  it  well-mannered, 
in  fear,  and  thinking  little  of  himself.  Then  shall  he  open  his 
mouth  in  declaring  to  those  who  listen  to  him  the  greatness  of  his 
name,  exalted  be  he,  as  he  shall  also  declare  his  greatness  before 
reading  out  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  and  he  shall  say,  “Bless  ye 
the  Lord,  the  blessed  One,”  and  when  they  hear  it  they  shall  answer, 
“  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.”  Then  shall 
he  read  the  blessing  which  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service-books3.  And  he  shall  read 
out  of  the  Law  the  portion  appointed.  And  after  that  shall  be 
read  the  concluding  blessing,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service-books. 
And  know  thou  that  the  congregation  must  show  honour  to  the  book 

1  See  note  on  the  text. 

2  The  meaning  given  in  Dozy  of  n  cum  pers.  is  “  braver,” 

“  morguer.” 

*  vijod  must  be  a  broken  plural  of  *mD. 
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of  the  Law  when  it  returns  to  the  Haikal,  as  we  have  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  its  coming  forth,  and  peace  be  upon  Israel. 

And  after  we  have  spoken  of  these  things,  we  must  also  speak 
concerning  him  who  ministers  in  the  synagogues. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  minister  to  be  a  person  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  one  who  fears  heaven,  careful,  of  a  satisfied  spirit,  possessed 
of  strength,  a  man  of  activity.  He  shall  not  be  frivolous  or  careless, 
and  he  shall  be  firm  in  his  service  to  it ;  for  it  is  an  honour  to  him 
and  a  means  of  obtaining  a  reward  from  God,  exalted  be  he. 
And  he  shall  not  be  opinionated,  because  his  service  to  it  is  like  the 
service  to  a  human  being.  And  he  shall  not  be  careless  or  merciless 
concerning  the  property  of  people,  and  so  much  the  more  concerning 
the  holy  things  of  the  Lord.  And  the  object  of  his  service  to  it  shall 
not  be  the  reward  which  he  receiveth.  And  his  intention  in  the 
ministry  shall  be  directed  towards  God,  exalted  be  he,  so  that  he 
may  receive  the  reward  from  him,  exalted  be  he.  And  if  he  is 
a  priest  or  a  Levite,  he  is  the  more  to  be  preferred  in  his  ministry. 
And  no  one  should  make  private  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  for  he  would  thereby  render  them  common.  And  if  any  of 
them  get  broken,  it  shall  be  hidden  away.  And  if  one  might  get 
a  benefit  from  it,  it  may  be  so  used :  holy  things  being  turned  into 
other  holy  things,  and  peace  ! 

George  Margoliouth. 
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NOTES  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

IV.  Saul  and  Benjamin. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  is  necessarily 
founded  upon  that  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  naturally  give  expression  to  the  views  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  when  the  several  sources  were  first  written  down,  or  when 
some  compiler  fitted  them  into  his  framework.  But  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  objective  and  subjective  history,  between 
the  actual  course  of  the  events  themselves  and  the  representation 
of  those  events  from  the  pen  of  the  historical  writer,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  literary  criticism  in  conjunction  with  historical  criticism 
to  investigate  the  character  of  the  sources  and  to  test  them  in  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  evident  that  both  must  be  combined.  We 
may  find  an  approximate  date  for  a  narrative,  psalm,  or  prophecy 
by  considering  the  internal  evidence  in  its  relation  to  the  historical 
situation  at  a  certain  specified  period,  but  unless  we  are  in  a  position 
to  conclude  that  our  historical  sources  for  that  period  are  trustworthy, 
the  results  must  be  somewhat  provisional.  It  is  necessary  to  lay 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  claims  of  historical  criticism,  since  it 
forces  us  now  and  again  to  reconsider  the  results  of  literary  criticism, 
and  at  times  to  qualify  and  correct  them.  Historical  connexion  or 
the  continuity  of  histoiy,  upon  which  historians  naturally  lay  much 
weight1,  accordingly  compels  us  to  go  behind  literary  critical  results  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  material,  strict  methods  of  research 
can  only  be  applied  where  the  literary  material  is  comparatively 
wealthy. 

External  witnesses  before  the  period  of  Old  Testament  history, 
in  particular  the  Amarna  Letters,  present  a  picture  of  early  Syria 
and  Palestine  under  certain  political  conditions,  and  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  that  age, 
one  is  able  to  gain  a  faithful  impression  of  internal  relations,  of 
the  life,  and  even  of  the  thought  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Six 
centuries  later  the  historical  material  is  again  comparatively  rich, 
and  the  Assyrian  evidence  provides  welcome  independent  testi- 

1  Cp.  e.  g.  Kuenen,  “  The  Critical  Method,’’  in  the  Modern  Review,  1880, 
p.  481,  et  passim. 
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mony  for  the  general  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
(about  860-839  b.  c.).  With  the  help  of  the  evidence  based  upon 
a  critical  study  of  this  period,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  more  safely 
the  details  of  the  scantier  sources  for  the  years  which  immediately 
precede  and  follow.  Midway  between  these  two  important  periods 
come  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history.  Here  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  external  evidence,  and  are  practically  confined  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  native  literature  of  unequal  historical  value.  The 
very  bulk  is  overwhelming,  and  he  who  has  followed  the  external 
evidence  through  the  Amarna  Letters  and  the  Egyptian  data,  finds 
himself  suddenly  plunged  into  a  new  world.  The  work  of  literary 
criticism  has  successfully  disentangled  the  threads,  and  enables  us  to 
view  the  whole  in  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  the  work  of  historical 
criticism  to  determine  the  historicity  of  these  early  traditions.  As 
is  well  known,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  at  what  point  to  begin  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews— with  the  patriarchs  ;  the  Exodus  ;  the  judges  ; 
the  first  kings  ?  Strictly  speaking,  the  history  presumably  begins 
where  the  situation  is  such  that  it  fits  naturally  into  the  course 
of  events  regarded  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  scantiness  of  our  external 
evidence,  particularly  for  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries,  there 
is  hardly  sufficient  material  for  our  purpose.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  anew  the  early  traditions;  to  attempt  to  classify  them,  and 
to  resolve  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into  their  constituent  elements 
in  the  hope  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  each  in  the 
history  of  the  people. 

When  it  is  considered  how  remote  is  the  period  with  which  the 
narratives  deal,  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  early  compilers  arranged  their  material  in  strict  chronological 
order,  and  when  we  realize  the  rapidity  with  which  tradition  springs 
up  or  reshapes  itself  in  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  records,  purporting  to  relate  to 
events  of— let  us  say — the  eleventh  century,  which  are  preserved  in 
a  literary  form  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  even  ninth  century  b.  c. 
It  does  not  seem  justifiable,  at  all  events,  to  assume  that  there  was 
a  long  gap  between  the  earliest  written  narratives  and  the  con¬ 
siderably  later  exilic  literary  activity.  Indeed,  on  the  strength  of 
literary  criticism,  it  is  evident  that  we  possess  a  series  of  records 
which  are  obviously  earlier  than  the  Deuteronomic  standpoint  although 
approximating  it.  Accordingly,  if  many  of  the  oldest  portions  of 
Samuel  are  to  be  regarded  as  almost — or,  for  historical  purposes, 
practically — contemporary,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  the  work  of  putting  tradition  into  writing  was  at 
a  standstill.  This  does  not  seem  probable. 
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In  the  conjectural  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  present  series  of  notes  to  sift  the  traditions  extending  through 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  one  definite  goal  has  been  kept 
in  view,  viz.  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  time  of  Saul.  It  was  held, 
that  ( a )  on  literary  grounds  there  was  support  for  the  belief  that  the 
introduction  to  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Ammon  and  the  Philistines 
(Judges  x.  6  sqq.)  marked  the  commencement  of  a  period  which  ended 
with  Samuel’s  great  victory  at  Mizpah  (i  Sam.  vii)1.  These  chap¬ 
ters  cover  the  ground  from  Jephthah  to  the  rise  of  Saul.  ( b )  On 
literary  grounds,  again,  it  was  held  that  the  appendix  to  Judges 
(Judges  xvii-xxi)  was  of  distinct  origin  ;  that  the  stories  of  Samuel’s 
youth  arose  after  his  life-work,  and  that  the  older  portions  of  i  Sam. 
i-vii  are  confined  to  those  narratives  which  relate  to  Eli  and  the 
ark 2.  (c)  The  establishment  of  the  monarchy  under  Saul  is  marked  by 
literary  features  analogous  to  those  of  the  Introduction,  in  so  far  that 
the  former  contains  recognizable  secondary  tradition  (i  Sam.  viii, 
x.  17  sqq.,  xii)  overshadowing  the  earlier  narratives  where  the  figure 
of  Samuel  is  less  idealized.  It  seemed  necessary  ( d )  that  for  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  realize  how  the  history 
originally  read  before  the  late  (Deuteronomic)  redaction,  and  the 
Introduction  in  an  earlier  form  appeared  to  imply  an  earlier  account 
of  Saul’s  accession.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  stories  of 
Samson  could  be  readily  ignored,  since  with  the  history  of  Central 
Palestine  (already  detailed  in  Judges  vi-ix)  they  had  no  points  of 
contact.  But  they  dealt  with  a  Danite  hero  and  with  affrays  with 
Philistines,  and  thus  appeared  to  have  some  material  connexion  with 
Judges  xvii  sq.,  and  these  in  turn  appeared  to  be  linked  with  the  older 
passages  in  1  Sam.  i-vii.  Moreover,  their  contents  appeared  on 
historical  grounds  to  be  unsuitable  to  their  context ;  they  broke 
the  continuity  of  history,  and  were  associated  with  other  cycles  of 
tradition  which  implied  other  circumstances  and  conditions.  On 
these  grounds  the  tradition  which  had  placed  them  in  the  days 
before  Saul’s  accession  was  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  Literary 
points  of  contact  between  the  Introduction  and  Saul’s  rise,  the 
impossibility  of  finding  the  historical  situation  which  the  latter 
presupposed  save  in  Judges  x.  6  sq.,  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
intervening  narratives  thus  appeared  to  point  independently  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  object  of  this  Introduction  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  last  judge  and  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Although 

1  For  earlier  views  regarding  the  connexion  between  the  chapters  of 
Judges  and  1  Sam.  in  question,  see  G.  F.  Moore,  Judges,  276;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel,  4  ;  K.  Budde,  Samuel,  2. 

2  See  above,  pp.  126,  129,  347  sq. 
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these  intervening  narratives  do  not  appear  to  be  available  for  the 
history  of  this  period,  they  have  a  distinct  value  of  their  own. 
History  is  something  more  than  the  bare  record  of  facts,  and  even 
the  most  untrustworthy  of  accounts  is  precious  material  for  the  study 
of  the  development  of  thought  and  tradition.  Although  removed, 
therefore,  they  are  not  altogether  rejected,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  room  for  some  of  them  could  be  found  in  certain  other  cycles 
of  tradition  which  they  both  illustrate  and  supplement. 

The  importance  of  observing  carefully  the  literary  features  of  a 
document  as  a  preparation  for  its  historical  criticism  is  obvious. 
If,  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  a  certain  period,  it  is  found  that 
the  narratives  are  derived  from  two  or  more  sources,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  each  separate  source  represented  the  same  historical  back¬ 
ground  as  or  was  parallel  to  the  others.  The  critical  investigation 
of  the  Hexateuch  teaches  that  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  view 
each  separately  in  the  first  instance :  the  mere  presence  of  literary 
complexity  being  an  indication  that  for  some  reason  an  editor  or 
compiler  has  exchanged  one  source  for  another.  Naturally,  a  break 
in  the  literary  continuity  does  not  necessarily  entail  a  break  in  the 
historical  continuity  ;  it  may  happen  that  the  sources  will  sometimes 
appear  to  have  traversed  the  same  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  standpoint  may  be  markedly  different,  and  it  may  have  to 
be  recognized  that  the  two  not  only  cannot  belong  to  the  same 
period,  but  also  cannot  reflect  the  same  historical  situation.  It  is 
at  once  clear  that  the  later  theocratic  account  of  Saul’s  election 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  oldest  narratives,  and  this  is  now 
very  generally  admitted ;  but  the  exilic  standpoint  was  no  sudden 
growth,  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  development  which  must 
have  left  its  mark  somewhere  in  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written. 
It  is  precisely  these  stages  in  its  growth  which  seem  to  account  for 
the  accumulation  of  tradition  around  Saul  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  rise  :  the  intervening  narratives  representing  the 
progress  of  tradition  in  the  intervening  centuries  between  the  earliest 
written  narratives  and  the  latest  exilic  (or  rather  post-exilic) 
redaction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  traditions  which  have  grown  up 
around  Samuel  find  their  analogy  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
figures  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (p.  349  above).  Originally,  it  is  possible 
that  Saul  rose  without  the  intervention  of  Samuel1.  There  was 
a  tendency  in  certain  circles  to  magnify  the  part  played  by  prophetic 

1  Similarly,  several  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  account  of  the 
anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13)  is  a  late  addition. 
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or  priestly  figures  in  the  history  of  great  political  events,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  importance  of  Saul’s  period  it  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  tradition,  perhaps  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  associated  the 
rise  of  the  new  king  with  the  prophet’s  activity.  The  literary  evidence 
is  not  conclusive,  but  the  following  notes  will  show  how  far  the  belief 
can  be  justified. 

The  tradition  that  Saul's  home  was  in  Benjamin  is  undoubtedly 
persistent,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  oldest  account  of  his  defeat 
of  the  Philistines1 ;  and  the  story  of  his  deliverance  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(on  the  analogy  of  the  stories  of  the  judges)  might  suggest  that  his 
home  lay  near  that  city.  Where  Saul’s  history  is  intertwined  with 
that  of  Samuel  or  David,  Benjamin  is  prominent,  but  in  one  note¬ 
worthy  chapter,  where  we  have  an  independent  narrative  of  Saul, 
the  indications  point  to  a  more  northerly  centre  2.  Here  Israel  is  at 
Jezreel  (cp.  Saul  at  Endor,  xxviii.  7),  the  Philistines  at  Shunem  and 
Aphek,  and  the  battle  is  on  Mt.  Gilboa.  Was  Saul's  original  home  in 
this  district?  The  evidence  supplied  by  his  genealogy  (ix.  1)  is 
indecisive,  and,  unfortunately,  in  addition  to  its  unnatural  length, 
the  details  are  not  above  suspicion.  It  was  enough  to  describe  David 
as  “a  son  of  Jesse”  or  Jeroboam  as  a  “son  of  Nebat  ”  ;  not  until  a 
considerably  later  date  do  the  genealogies  become  extensive.  Hence 
it  is  possible  that  the  fullness  of  Saul’s  ancestry  is  due  to  conflation. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  traditional  Benjamite 
origin  has  been  combined  with  an  older— the  original  one.  We  learn 
that  Saul  was  the  son  of  “a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the  son  of  Bechorath,  the 
son  of  Aphiah,  the  son  of  a  Benjamite.”  Kish  might  suggest  some 
connexion  with  Kishon ;  Zeror  (npeS,  ortpa )  might  point  to  Z-r-d  — 
thus  suggesting  Zeredah3;  Bechorath  can  stand  for  Bichri,  the 
Benjamite  clan,  but  Lucian’s  recension  read  Machir ;  Aphiah  has 
been  emended  to  “  (from)  Gibeah,”  but  the  LXX  takes  us  north¬ 
wards  to  Aphek.  We  can  scarcely  venture  to  recover  the  oldest  form 
of  the  genealogy  from  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  text  has  suffered,  and  in  its  present  form  indisputably 
makes  Saul  of  Benjamite  origin.  But  the  variant  readings  and 

1  See  above,  pp.  122  sqq. 

2  See  above,  p.  132.  Josiah’s  tactics  in  marching  north  to  Megiddo  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Necho  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  an  analogy;  the 
historical  circumstances  are  entirely  different. 

3  The  reading  Zeredah  is  not  certain  ( Encyc .  Bibl.,  s.v.).  It  is  not  safe, 
therefore,  to  associate  the  name  in  Saul’s  genealogy  with  the  home  of 
Jeroboam  I  (1  Kings  xi.  26).  But  it  would  be  very  natural  if  tradition 
had  held  that  this  king  was  associated  with  Saul’s  home  or  family. 
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the  state  of  the  text  are  phenomena  which  require  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

Next,  the  account  of  Saul’s  wanderings  in  search  of  the  lost  asses  is 
again  unfortunately  indecisive  (ch.  ix).  We  are  shown  Saul  and  his 
servant  journeying  after  the  lost  asses.  The  search  is  fruitless,  and  at 
length  Saul  proposes  to  abandon  further  attempts.  He  fears  lest  his 
father  should  grow  anxious  for  their  safety,  and  one  could  gain  the  very 
natural  impression  that  their  journey  has  been  a  long  one  (contrast 
ver.  20).  The  narrative  describes  the  route  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  (ver.  4):  “And  they  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
passed  through  the  land  of  Shalishah,  and  did  not  find  [them] ;  and 
they  passed  through  the  land  of  Shaalim,  and  they  were  not  there ; 
and  they  passed  through  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  did  not  find 
them 1  ” :  (by  this  time)  they  had  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  and  Saul 
learns  that  “  in  this  city  ”  there  was  a  man  of  God  who  would  be  able 
to  direct  them  (ver.  5  sq.).  The  place-names  are  lamentably  obscure. 
Shalishah  may  be  the  Baal-Shalishah  of  2  Kings  iv.  42,  whence  came 
the  man  who  visited  Elisha  at  Gilgal ;  Shaalim  may  suggest  the  land 
of  Shual  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  or  Hazar-Shual  in  South  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iv.  28) ;  but  it  is  conceivably  an  error  for  Shaalbim  near  Aijalon  and 
Bethshemesh.  The  site  of  Zuph  and  the  identification  of  “this  city” 
can  scarcely  be  recovered  from  this  passage.  It  will  doubtless  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  linguistic  character  of  the  verse  is  noteworthy; 
the  passage  has  the  appearance  of  being  unduly  loaded,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  it  has  been  revised  in  favour  of  some  specific 
tradition.  If  the  present  intention  of  the  verse  is  to  bring  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  into  close  connexion  with  Saul’s  tradi¬ 
tional  home,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  earlier  view  implied  another 
situation. 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  homeward  journey,  the 
evidence  is  still  elusive.  Rachel’s  sepulchre  is  to  be  placed  either  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7,  glosses?), 
or  north  of  Jerusalem ;  Zelzah  is  obviously  a  corrupt  reading,  and 
emendations  cannot  be  of  any  assistance.  The  oak  of  Tabor  obviously 
suggests  the  north,  but,  following  the  prevailing  tradition,  has  been 
identified  with  Deborah’s  tree,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  (Judges 
iv.  5).  The  question  is  here  complicated  by  the  probability  that  the 
successive  charges  are  due  to  repeated  redaction  ( J .  Q.  R.,  1905,  p.  124 
sq.),  but  one  may  attach  some  importance  to  the  situation  in  ver.  3 
which  implies  that  Saul  on  reaching  the  oak  of  Tabor  would  meet 
messengers  on  their  way  to  Bethel.  Even  the  name  Deborah  itself 

1  nr  (“  pass  through,”  or  “  cross  into  ”),  in  the  singular,  in  every  case 
except  the  third. 
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suggests  a  connexion  with  Daberath  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor 
(see  G.  F.  Moore  on  Judges  iv.  5). 

We  have  next  to  consider  where  Samuel’s  home  was  placed. 
The  genealogy  in  1  Sam.  i.  1  is  exceptionally  long  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  conflate,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  two  views  of 
Samuel’s  ancestry  have  been  combined *,  or  whether  some  of  its 
members  should  not  belong  to  the  genealogy  of  Eli  who  is  so 
abruptly  introduced  into  the  narrative.  Tradition  has  placed  his 
home  at  Ramah,  and  the  name  is  common  enough  :  Bet  Rima,  north¬ 
east  of  Lydda  ;  Ram  Allah,  nine  miles,  and  er-Ram,  four  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem ;  a  south  Judaean  site  has  also  been  thought  possible. 
But  Ramah  is  said  to  be  Zuphite,  and  it  was  in  Zuph  that  Saul  found 
Samuel  (ix.  5).  Here,  unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  city  is  not 
stated  (ver.  6),  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  narrative 
implies  that  Ramah  was  not  his  city.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  a  scribe  could  easily  delete  the  original  name,  it  would  have 
been  equally  easy  to  add  Ramah  as  a  gloss.  Zuph  has  even  been 
identified  with  Zephath,  south  of  Beersheba,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  Samuel’s  sons  were  judges  in  Beersheba  (viii.  2) ;  David’s  flight 
to  the  south  of  Judah,  it  has  been  thought,  was  for  the  object  of 
being  near  Samuel,  and  support  for  this  has  been  found  in  the 
appearance  of  Samuel  near  Carmel  (south  of  Hebron)  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  surveyed  is  hardly  strong  enough  to 
allow  any  confident  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting 
the  view  which  the  present  traditions  would  have  us  take,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  character  of  the  texts  it  is  hardly  an  unfair  suggestion 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  and  adjust  some  earlier 
tradition.  On  the  analogy  of  the  stories  of  Elisha,  for  example,  we 
may  hesitate  to  confine  Samuel  to  one  particular  home ;  one  cycle  of 
traditions  may  have  placed  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Saul’s  court ;  whilst 
in  another  the  scenes  of  his  activity  may  have  been  among  the 
prophetic  guilds. 

The  particular  details  which  have  been  noticed  are  extremely  compli¬ 
cated,  and  tantalizing  in  the  possibilities  they  afford.  Leaving  these 
on  one  side,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1— 1 4,  Saul  (of  Gibeah?) 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  Samuel  (cp.  ver.  19),  although  the  whole 
trend  of  the  traditions  in  their  present  form  would  show  that  they 
lived  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  This  might  be  explained  away 
by  the  view  that  Saul  is  here  represented  as  a  raw  stripling1 2.  In 

1  Marquart,  Fundamente  Israel,  u.  jiid.  Gesch .,  p.  12  sq. 

2  See  above,  p.  124.  Those  who  regard  the  discrepancy  as  illusory  must 
find  Saul’s  ignorance  perplexing. 
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ix.  15  sqq.,  the  fact  that  Saul  is  to  come  “  from  the  land  of  Benjamin  ” 
(ver.  16)  points  somewhat  forcibly  to  the  view  that  their  homes  were 
remote.  If  Saul  came  from  Gibeah  we  might  expect  his  journey 
to  have  taken  him  far  away  from  Benjamite  territory  ;  is  it  safe  to 
assume  that  the  time  had  been  spent  in  wandering  about  a  com¬ 
paratively  restricted  area  ? 1 

These  considerations,  however,  are  not  of  great  weight  by  them¬ 
selves.  But  on  the  strength  of  one  cycle  of  traditions,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Jerusalem,  if  not  the  district  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  was  Jebusite  (cp.  above,  p.  356  sq.),  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  ordinary  probability  that  Saul’s  home  was  at  Gibeah, 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Moreover,  when  we  turn  to  another 
cycle  of  traditions,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  ordinary  view  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  country  was  in  the  greatest  distress  owing 
to  the  Philistines,  and  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  whilst  others  had  taken  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  state 
of  affairs,  already  outlined  in  Judges  x.  (p.  127  above),  demanded 
prompt  action,  and  leaves  no  room  for  aught  else.  The  oldest 
traditions  of  Saul  knew  of  a  crisis  when  the  people  were  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and  only  those  statements  can  be 
regarded  as  appropriate  which  agree  with  this  situation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  one  has  only  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  internal  situation 
to  perceive  that  the  narratives  in  ix.  sq.  do  not  bear  the  impress 
of  being  contemporary.  The  people’s  hopeless  position  points 
to  a  time  when  the  only  security  was  to  be  found  in  flight  or  in 
hiding  in  caverns  and  holes ;  the  roads  were  doubtless  unsafe  for 
travel,  and  there  were  some  who  may  well  have  been  forced  to  beat 
out  their  wheat  in  wine-presses  to  save  it  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
scarcely  a  time  to  hunt  for  lost  asses  when  the  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  spoilers,  and  the  peaceful  picture  of  the  seer  and  the  sacrificial 
feast  ill  accord  with  the  disturbances  which  the  sequel  presupposes. 
But  Saul  gained  his  magnificent  victory  through  the  help  of  Yahweh; 
it  was  no  mere  feat  of  arms,  but  an  event  of  far-reaching  consequences 
for  the  future  of  Israel.  The  circumstances  were  exceptional,  and  led 
to  an  epoch-making  sequel ;  and  whilst  the  achievements  of  an  Ehud, 
a  Gideon,  or  a  Jephthah  are  related  simply  as  isolated  incidents 
without  further  ado,  the  history  of  Saul’s  rise  has  been  built  up 
into  its  present  form  by  successive  stages,  in  the  course  of  which 
later  ages  sought  to  illustrate  its  importance  in  accordance  with 
the  beliefs  that  prevailed2. 

1  It  is  possible  that  in  one  form  of  the  tradition  it  was  only  Saul’s  dod 
who  lived  at  Gibeah  (x.  14). 

2  The  growth  of  Judges  vi  sq.  is  partly  parallel  (see  e.  g.  G.  F.  Moore’s 
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The  attempt  to  recover  the  oldest  traditions  resulted  in  the  view 
that  two  leading  episodes  form  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  period  : 
(i)  The  great  victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  (2)  the  deliverance 
of  Jabesh-Gilead.  Both  of  them  are  closely  associated  with  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  “Introduction”  and  the  present  history  of 
Jephthah.  With  the  latter  we  may  associate  the  subsequent  events 
in  which  Gilead  plays  a  prominent  part,  whilst  in  the  former  the 
scene  is  shifted  to  the  southern  part  of  central  Palestine,  and  takes 
us  to  a  series  of  traditions  with  which  the  history  of  David  is  now 
combined.  It  is  here  that  we  find  particular  interest  in  the  district 
of  Benjamin. 

If  Saul  is  traditionally  associated  in  the  closest  manner  with 
Benjamin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  through  him  this  tribe 
first  attained  any  prominence1.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
tribes  had  their  own  cycles  of  traditions  regarding  their  heroes,  and 
if  the  smallest  of  them  all  first  came  into  existence  under  Saul,  it 
is  possible,  perhaps,  to  recover  one  of  the  motives  of  the  remarkable 
stories  in  Judges  xix-xxi.  Many  influences  have  tended  to  shape 
the  narrative,  and  a  new  one  now  seems  clear.  It  is  evident  that 
when  once  the  theory  prevailed  that  Israel  had  always  been  a  national 
confederation  of  a  certain  number  of  tribes,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  the  later  origin  of  Benjamin.  It  could  be,  and  indeed  was  said, 
that  the  youngest  of  Jacob’s  sons  was  born  in  Palestine,  but  the 
whole  trend  of  tradition  from  the  descent  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  Egypt  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  tribes  would  stand 
in  contradiction  to  the  older  view.  For  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  it  might  be  assumed  that  at  an  early  date,  “when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,”  the  whole  tribe  was  practically  wiped  out 
of  existence 2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  narrative  betrays  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  tribe,  and  consequently  its  details  can 


analysis  in  the  Polychrome  Bible).  Here  one  can  observe  the  old  story  of 
Gideon’s  achievement,  E’s  account  with  its  stories  of  the  fleece  and  the 
episode  of  the  altar  of  Baal ;  the  preliminary  account  (also  by  E)  of  the 
prophet  sent  to  the  Israelites,  and  finally  the  Deuteronomic  intro¬ 
duction  and  conclusion,  the  former  preserving  some  traces  of  older 
material. 

1  On  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  see  Ency.  Bibl.,  s.v.,  and  observe  that  although 
the  tribe  is  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  14,  the  connexion  with  Hos.  v.  8 
makes  the  reference  perplexing. 

2  The  historical  foundation  for  the  story  of  the  offence  of  Gibeah  is 
quite  obscure.  Even  in  Hosea’s  time  (x.  9)  the  sin  of  Benjamin  would 
hardly  have  been  applied  to  all  Israel,  who  in  point  of  fact  justly 
punished  the  sinful  city. 
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only  be  used  with  great  caution  ;  but  it  implies  that  the  decimated 
tribe  was  built  up  by  marriage  with  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  (xxi), 
and  a  post-exilic  section,  which  might  be  based  on  a  sound 
tradition,  has  prefaced  this  by  the  account  of  an  alliance  with 
Jabesh-Gilead. 

Thus  outlined,  the  details  are  suggestive.  The  youngest  of  the 
tribes  after  entering  Canaan  (it  scarcely  appears  in  the  old  stories  of 
the  Judges)  is  practically  exterminated,  and  starts  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  the  influx  of  fresh  blood  from  Shiloh  and  Jabesh-Gilead 
at  the  very  time  that  the  narratives  are  preparing  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  Saul.  The  motive  for  the  extermination  of  the  tribe  now 
seems  apparent,  and  if  the  account  of  its  reconstruction  may  be 
accepted,  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  earliest  traditions  of 
Benjamin. 

A  number  of  indications  have  seemed  to  point  to  the  belief  that 
Saul  was  originally  not  Benjamite,  and  since  it  has  been  found  that 
part  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Joshua  appears  to  have  been  based  upon 
traditions  of  Saul,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  features  in  the  life 
of  Joshua  may  prove  helpful.  If  Saul,  like  Joshua,  had  come  from 
without,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  obscure  relations  with  the 
Gibeonites  ought  to  be  read  more  closely  in  the  light  of  Joshua  ix. 
We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  for  some  reason  or  other  Saul 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Amorites  of  Canaan,  and  whilst 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  explain  why  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  found  it 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  their  history  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
it  becomes  readily  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  a  body  of  immi¬ 
grants  had  newly  settled  in  the  district  h  It  may  be  gathered  from 
2  Sam.  iv.  2  sq.,  Joshua  ix.  17,  that  Beeroth  had  been  effected  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  vengeance  analogous  to  that  demanded  by  the  Gibeonites1 2 3. 

1  H.  P.  Smith,  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  remarks  that  “such  covenants  were 
very  common  during  the  process  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  Canaan.”  To  this  it  is  to  be  added  that  they  would  naturally 

be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  not  at  a  comparatively  late  stage 
in  their  traditional  history. 

3  Kennedy  ( Century  Bible :  Samuel,  p.  325  sq.)  conjectures  that  Saul 
attempted  to  recover  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  (leagued  with  Gibeon 
and  Beerotli  in  Joshua  ix.  17),  and  rejects  Kosters’  view  that  1  Sam.  6 
is  unhistorical  by  urging  “the  antiquity  and  general  credibility”  of  that 
source.  The  argument  that  very  early  sources  are  therefore  credible, 
or  that  those  which  appear  to  be  credible  are  therefore  ancient,  requires 
to  be  supported  by  other  considerations,  and  Prof.  Kennedy  himself  is 
obliged  to  assume  that  although  the  Philistines  sent  the  ark  from  their 
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Both  Beeroth  and  Gibeon  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Saul’s  house  after  the  disaster  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  vengeance,  the 
circumstance  would  seem  to  point  either  to  the  success  with  which 
Saul  ruled  over  these  people  or  to  a  comparatively  late  date  in  his 
lifetime  for  the  occupation  of  the  district. 

The  old  name  of  Benjamin  was  Ben-Oni,  the  latter  half  of  which 
has  been  compared  with  Beth-On  (Beth-Aven)  to  the  east  of  Bethel, 
near  Ai1.  Other  comparisons  have  been  made,  but  this  is  inter¬ 
esting  on  account  of  the  associations  of  the  district.  According  to 
the  story,  Jacob  had  crossed  from  Gilead  to  Shechem,  and  had 

confines,  it  “remained  within  the  sphere  of  their  political  jurisdiction, 
and  so  was  inaccessible  to  the  Hebrew  authorities.”  This  explanation  of 
Saul’s  dealings  with  the  league  and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  divergent 
traditions  appear  to  ignore  the  plain  sense  of  i  Sam.  vi.  The  whole 
chapter  would  be  stultified  and  its  credibility  endangered,  if  it  meant 
that  the  ark  was  not  returned  to  the  Hebrews.  What  writer,  even  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  (Kennedy’s  date)  would  have  described 
the  Philistines’  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dangerous  object,  the  joy 
of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  and  the  contented  return  of  the  Philistine 
lords,  if  the  sacred  ark  still  remained  inaccessible  to  Israel  ?  But  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  narrative  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct  tradition  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  ark,  one  of  the  great  embarrassments  of  the  history  of 
the  period  disappears  ;  see  above,  pp.  351  sqq. 

1  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Ai  is  extremely  complicated,  and  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  narrative  Bethel  presumably  was  more  prominent 
than  it  is  now.  The  magical  effect  of  Joshua’s  outstretched  javelin  is 
noteworthy  (Joshua  viii.  18,  26)  as  also  are  the  precise  allusions  to  his 
preparations  for  spending  the  night  (verses  9, 13).  When  we  consider  the 
sacred  associations  of  Bethel  and  the  site  between  it  and  Ai,  it  may  not 
be  too  bold  to  conjecture  that  a  theophany  in  the  style  of  v.  13-15  once 
found  a  place  here.  The  vision  in  question  is  located  at  Jericho,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  traditions  have  been  confused.  The  capture  of  Bethel 
is  ascribed  to  the  Joseph  tribes  in  Judges  i.  22  sqq.,  and  one  may  notice 
the  parallels  with  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  (especially  Joshua  ii. 
12-14,  vi.  23,  25). 

In  considering  the  various  traditions  of  Joshua  and  Saul  it  is  also 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  some  confusion  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  existence  of  several  Gilgals  (see  Ency.  Bibl.,  col. 
1730  sqq.).  Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  (p.  123  sq.)  that  Saul’s  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  was  concerned  with  a  story  of  Gilgal,  “rolling,”  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  33)*  Tradition  has  associated  with  the  former  the  story  of  a  broken 
vow,  and  Jonathan’s  words,  “  My  father  has  brought  trouble  (or  disaster 
"or)  upon  the  land  ”  (ver.  29),  recall  the  story  of  the  naming  of  Achor  after 
the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai  (Joshua  vii). 
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thence  turned  southwards  to  Bethel,  in  which  district  Rachel  died 
in  childbirth1.  Another  of  the  ancestral  legends  narrates  Abram’s 
journey  from  Haran  through  Shechem  to  Bethel  (without  stating 
whether  the  Jordan  was  crossed),  and  at  a  spot  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent  and  to  have  built 
an  altar  to  the  name  of  Yahweh  (Gen.  xii.  8).  The  importance  of 
the  spot  in  early  tradition  is  shown  further  by  Joshua  viii.  9,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  if  Joshua  commemorated  his  victory, 
the  account  has  been  omitted  by  a  later  compiler  in  favour  of  the 
story  of  the  erection  of  another  altar — at  Ebal.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  according  to  one  tradition  Joshua  himself  crossed  the 
Jordan  at  a  more  northerly  ford  than  that  in  the  present  account, 
and  that  his  first  step  was  the  occupation  of  central  Palestine. 
This  theory  of  the  invasion  of  central  Canaan  is  supported  partly 
by  the  analogy  of  the  story  of  Jacob,  and  partly  by  the  book  of 
Joshua  itself,  whose  account  of  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  Mount 
Ebal  presupposes  a  conquest  which  is  nowhere  narrated.  From 
Deut.  xxvii.  1-8,  and  Joshua  viii.  30-ix.  2,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  altar  was  erected  on  the  day  that  the  Jordan  was  crossed, 
and  that  this  event  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Canaanites2. 
If  Joshua,  like  Jacob,  crossed  at  the  Jabbok,  an  easy  road  leads  to 
Shechem,  and  the  arguments  of  those  who  support  the  theory  show 
that  there  is  some  room  for  this  tradition  by  the  side  of  the  more 
familiar  one. 

Tradition  has  its  own  way  of  recounting  history,  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  spot  which,  in  one  tradition,  enters 
into  the  story  of  conflicts  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites,  becomes, 
in  another,  the  place  where  Abraham  and  Lot  separate.  Further, 
according  to  P,  the  theophany  at  Bethel  and  the  change  of  Jacob’s 

1  Apropos  of  the  change  of  name  in  connexion  with  the  birth  of 
Benjamin,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Abram  and  Sarai  receive  their  new 
names  in  a  context  associated  with  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  blessing  of 
Ishmael.  What  old  tradition  underlies  P’s  story  of  the  introduction  of 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  see  especially  ver.  18)  can  scarcely  be  ascertained. 
It  is  at  least  interesting  to  recall  Robertson  Smith’s  view  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  names  Sarah  and  Israel  ( Kinship  and  Marriage  2,  p.  30), 
and  to  observe  the  separation  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  the 
latter. 

2  Many  motives  have  been  at  work  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Exodus 
and  Conquest,  and  among  them  must  be  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Joseph. 
Despite  the  scanty  references  (Gen.  1.  25  sq.,  Exod.  xiii.  19,  Joshua  xxiv. 
32)  in  the  present  texts,  this  pious  duty  must  have  occupied  a  prominent 
part  in  the  traditions  of  the  Joseph  tribes,  the  conquest  of  whose  territory 
(one  would  imagine)  would  be  recounted  at  length. 
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name  occurred  after  he  had  left  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxv.  6  a,  9-13,  15), 
and  that  this  view  rests  upon  old  tradition  appears  to  follow  from 
Hos.  xii.  4.  But  how  this  source  explained  the  name  Israel  cannot 
be  conjectured  ;  it  may  have  given  a  story  of  a  striving  at  Bethel 
or  another  explanation  of  its  origin.  The  account  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  follows  immediately,  and  to  this  the  compiler  has  ap¬ 
pended  a  notice  of  Reuben’s  offence  with  Bilhah  which  is  distinctly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  points  of  contact  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Benjamin.  Unfortunately,  only  the  merest  fragment 
of  the  episode  has  survived,  and  the  compiler  for  some  reason  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  enumerate  the  sons  of  Jacob  (P),  and  adds  an  Edomite 
genealogical  table  in  which  is  preserved  a  brief  account  of  the 
separation  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  singularly  akin  to  the  story  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Lot  (xxxvi.  6-8,  cp.  xiii.  6).  What  this  really  means  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  but  Professor  Hogg  has  observed  that  the  birth  of  the 
tribe  in  Gen.  xxxv.  18  sq.  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Rachel1,  which  might  suggest  that  Rachel  was  the  old  name 
of  the  early  population  of  this  district.  At  all  events  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  type  of  names  in  Benjamin, 
Judah,  and  the  south2. 

It  is  notoriously  hazardous  to  rely  solely  upon  proper  names,  or 
even  on  national  traditions  themselves,  but  the  evidence  for  the 
population  of  Benjamin  is  distinctly  puzzling,  and  the  fact  that 
legend  makes  Rachel  of  Aramaean  origin  is  probably  of  less  sig¬ 
nificance  than  the  circumstances  attending  her  death.  Tradition  is 
wont  to  build  up  its  diverse  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  with  confidence  where  the  grafting 
has  taken  place.  Such  points  of  contact  as  have  been  noticed  appear 


1  Encyc.  Bill .,  “Benjamin,’’  §  3. 

2  Thus  the  name  Oni  reminds  one  also  of  Onan,  a  son  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  4),  and  of  Onam,  a  name  in  a  Jerahmeelite  genealogy  (1  Chron. 
ii.  26),  and  an  Edomite  clan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23).  Ono,  too,  is  Benjamite, 
near  Lod  (Lydda).  With  the  Benjamite  Iri,  cp.  Iram,  Ira,  and  Iru 
(Edomite,  Judaean,  and  Calebite),  and  with  his  father  Bela  (1  Chron.  vii.  7) 
cp.  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Jobab  (ibid.,  viii.  9)  is  also  Arabian  and 
Edomite.  See  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  on  these  names,  also  on  Shephupham. 
Shupham,  Shuppim  (cp.  Sheplio,  Gen.  xxxvi.  23,  LXX  acucpav) ;  Jeush  ; 
Ashbel  (cp.  perhaps  Ashbea,  1  Chron.  iv.  21) ;  Naaman  (Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
cp.  Naam  of  Caleb  and  Naamah,  Joshua  xv.  41).  Further,  compounds  of 
cn  are  practically  South  Palestinian,  and  the  element  Jeru-,  Jeri-,  seems 
to  be  distinctive  of  the  same  district  (but  note  Jeriel  in  1  Chron.  vii.  2). 
Many  of  the  names  in  ay  and  the  majority  of  animal  names  also  prevail 
in  the  south. 
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to  be  more  than  mere  coincidences,  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  traditions  of  Saul  with  the  help  of  certain  of  the  traditions  of 
Joshua  seem  to  be  justified. 

The  two  great  achievements  which  are  ascribed  to  Saul  are  (a)  the 
deliverance  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  ( b )  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  former  suggests  a  northerly  position  for  the  hero’s  home,  in  the 
latter  Gilgal  is  the  starting-point  (cp.  also  in  the  story  of  Joshua,  x.  6) 
Two  of  the  patriarchal  figures  are  found  moving  down  from  Shechem 
to  Bethel,  and  a  certain  spot  which  owes  its  sanctity  to  one  of  them 
marks  the  division  of  Israel  from  the  Lot  tribes,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  land  by  a  new  race.  So,  in  the  story  of  the 
other  patriarch,  a  new  tribe  is  born,  and  whilst  one  cycle  of  tradition 
perhaps  associated  its  growth  with  Saul,  another  makes  the  defeat 
of  the  older  stock  part  of  the  great  national  epic  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  To  one,  the  Philistines  appear  the  most  natural  enemy, 
to  another,  the  Canaanites ;  but  they  agree  that  some  alliance  was 
made  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  both  leave  it  possible  to  hold 
that  the  movement  had  come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  north 
or  from  the  east  (a  and  b  above).  It  might  even  be  conjectured  that 
Saul,  like  Jacob,  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Gilead,  in  which 
case  his  relations  to  Jabesh-Gilead  find  a  faint  echo  in  the  covenant 
between  Laban  and  Jacob  l. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  we  may  find  in  the  present  life  of 
Saul  the  same  variety  of  motives  that  has  gone  to  build  up  the 
patriarchal  figures.  The  memory  of  tribal  migrations  and  feuds, 
the  familiar  experiences  of  daily  life,  and  the  personal  history  of 
noted  ancestors  appear  to  be  blended,  and  the  floating  elements  of 
tradition  have  attached  themselves  now  to  one  and  now  to  another 
of  the  ancient  names.  It  would  be  arbitrary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  narratives  in 
Genesis  and  that  of  the  records  in  the  “Former  Prophets,”  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  belong  to  a  pre-historic  and  the  latter  to 
a  historic  period.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  less  care  was 
taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter, 
or  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  ancestors  developed  upon  lines 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  early  judges  and  kings.  Historical 
criticism,  to  be  consistent,  cannot  start  with  any  undue  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  trustworthiness  of  narratives  relegated  to  the 
monarchical  period  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  the  “  patriarchal  ” 
age  or  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  All  have  had  a  complicated  history, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  what  has  come  down  to  us 

1  Cp.  also  the  story  of  the  bond  between  Benjamin  and  Jabesh-Gilead 
(Judges  xxi). 
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is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  selection  and  rejection.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  material  (written  and  oral)  upon  which  the 
old  historians  could  draw,  and  in  investigating  the  use  which  they 
have  made  of  it,  it  is  indispensable  to  remember  that  their  aim  was 
above  all  a  religious  one.  Their  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  to  adapt  the  history  of  the  past  to  the 
needs  of  the  present— even  if  it  had  been  their  purpose  to  relate 
the  records  of  their  country  simply,  they  would  have  suffered  from 
the  same  limitations  as  all  other  ancient  historians. 

Had  the  books  been  written  with  the  sole  object  of  recording  the 
secular  history  of  Israel,  it  is  obvious  from  the  allusions  in  the  book  of 
Kings  that  there  were  many  noteworthy  events  which  (one  might  have 
supposed)  would  have  been  eminently  suitable  for  the  didactic  writers. 
For  example,  it  would  appear  from  i  Kings  xv.  27,  xvi.  15,  that  at 
least  twice  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  was  war  with  the 
Philistines  in  a  district  in  which  Judah  was  vitally  interested.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  impressed  the  districts  affected.  But  the  Israelite  annals 
do  not  state  what  part  Judah  played  in  the  events,  and  the  Judaean 
annals  of  the  contemporary  king  Asa  ignore  the  war.  Even  before 
Omri  became  king  of  Israel  there  was  serious  internal  dissension 
until  the  party  under  Tibni  lost  their  leader.  But  of  this  formidable 
affair  tradition  seems  to  have  preserved  no  recollection.  It  must 
appear  extremely  remarkable  that  such  episodes  as  these  which  must 
have  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  if  they  did  not  actually 
exist  in  a  written  form,  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  pages 
of  history,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compilers  have  handed 
down  stories  of  internal  jealousy  and  conflict  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges  and  wars  with  the  Philistines  of  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David. 

Hence,  in  dealing  with  all  historical  material  which  is  carried  back 
to  such  an  early  period  as  that  now  under  consideration,  it  is  very 
important  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  must  have  transpired  in  the 
history  of  Israel  and  Judah  between  the  time  when  certain  events 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  time  when  they  were 
first  put  into  writing.  Even  subsequent  to  the  latter  stage,  as  the 
various  narratives  were  gradually  reaching  their  present  form,  history 
was  not  stationary.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extent  of  our  histori¬ 
cal  material  from  the  days  of  Saul  and  David  onward  is  comparatively 
scanty,  perhaps  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  suspiciously 
scanty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  stories  relating  to  the  pre- 
monarchic  period  which  in  their  present  form  at  least  belong  to  the 
centuries  of  the  monarchy.  In  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  far 
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from  improbable  that  narratives  dealing  with  comparatively  remote 
events  are  coloured  by  the  recollection  of  those  comparatively  recent. 
Thus,  there  is  always  the  possibility  (not  to  use  a  stronger  word) 
that  even  in  the  older  sources  relating  to  the  earlier  periods,  the 
memory  of  events  still  fresh  in  the  mind  has  coloured  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  events 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  course  of  these  notes  do  not 
contain  some  fragments  of  genuine  history  subsequent  to  the  days  of 
Saul  and  David. 


Stanley  A.  Cook. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

PROF.  W.  BACHER’S  “  TERMINOLOGIE  DER  AMORAEE.’’ 

Die  Bibel-  und  Traditionsexegetische  Terminologie  der  Amorder  von 

Wilhelm  Bacher.  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1905.  Pp.  vi-f  258,  8vo). 

In  1899  Prof.  W.  Bacher  published,  under  the  title  “Die  alteste 
Terminologie  der  jiidischen  Schriftauslegung,”  a  dictionary  of  the 
technical  formulae  employed  by  the  Tannaim  in  their  biblical 
exegesis.  With  tireless  industry  he  has  now  added  a  dictionary  of 
the  terminology  read  by  the  Amoraim  in  their  exegesis  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  traditional  literature.  To  the  two  parts  the  author  has 
given  the  general  title,  “Die  exegetische  Terminologie  der  jiidischen 
Traditionsliteratur.”  Though  the  suitability  of  this  title  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  propose  a  better,  or  to  suggest 
any  other  even  as  good.  But  whatever  the  title,  the  student  has  the 
fullest  satisfaction  in  possessing  from  the  hand  of  this  profound 
scholar  a  reference  book  designed  to  render  appreciably  easier  one’s 
understanding  of  the  terminology  of  the  two  Talmuds  and  of  the 
Midrashim.  This  design  Prof.  Bacher  has  executed  with  masterly 
skill. 

Though  the  exegetical  terminology  of  the  Amoraim  has  the  closest 
chronological  and  logical  connexion  with  that  of  the  Tannaim,  yet 
the  materials  for  the  two  are  so  various  that  an  independent  lexico¬ 
graphical  treatment  was  requisite.  The  exegetical  terminology  of 
the  Tannaim  deals  with  the  Bible  only ;  it  arose  in  Palestine  and  is 
limited  to  that  land,  and  belongs  entirely  to  the  new-Hebrew  dialect. 
On  the  other  hand  the  terminology  of  the  Amoraim  includes  the 
interpretation  of  tradition  besides  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible ;  it  has 
its  home  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Palestine,  and  employs  Aramaic 
in  addition  to  Hebrew  terms  and  formulae.  Hence  it  comes  that  the 
terminology  of  the  Amoraim  contains  about  twice  as  many  items  as 
does  that  of  the  Tannaim.  This  second  part  includes  in  its  new 
material  more  than  eighty  Hebrew  articles,  nearly  eighty  Aramaic 
terms  derived  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  about  forty  Aramaic 
terms  of  both  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  derivation  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Aramaic  terms  are  translations  from  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  of 
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the  Tannaite  literature.  The  author  has  increased  the  utility  of  his 
work  by  printing  in  smaller  type  such  terms  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud. 

This  specialized  dictionary  is  written  throughout  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  It  is  not  only  fuller  and  more  detailed  than  are  the 
general  lexicons  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  it  is  also  more  accurate. 
There  are  (in  both  parts  of  Prof.  Bacher’s  dictionary)  numberless 
corrections  of  the  readings  and  explanations  to  be  found  in  other 
dictionaries.  Three  useful  indexes  (prepared  by  Dr.  Erich  Bischoff) 
collect  the  references  to  amended  readings,  to  corrections  in  the 
extant  lexicons,  and  to  passages  in  Prof.  Bacher’s  works  on  the 
Agada.  The  additions  and  corrections  to  both  parts  (pp.  24 6  seq.) 
are  valuable.  All  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Bacher’s  work  are  here 
present :  severe  scientific  method,  absolute  conscientiousness,  lucidity 
of  exposition,  mastery  of  the  subject-matter,  industry  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  The  work  is,  in  short,  a  masterpiece  of  philological  accuracy. 

A  critic  of  Prof.  Bacher’s  admirable  books  can  gather  but  few 
gleanings.  Thus  I  have  only  a  few  insignificant  remarks  to  make, 
and  in  no  point  have  I  anything  to  urge  which  might  lessen  the 
unqualified  praise  enunciated  above. — P.  1,  1.  6  (from  below)  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  place  of  H3E  N2TTN  it  would  be  better  to  read  NSTTN 
as  the  Talmudical  formula  also  runs  HEE  N2112  rv6  D'p. — 
P.  6  there  might  have  been  inserted  an  article  (see  also  the 

articles  i"D^n  and  pn).  The  variously  explained  NE^N  is  possibly 
derived  from  'NE  N^N,  and  is  used  in  cases  where  a  supposition, 
refuted  by  an  objection,  seemingly  can  no  longer  hold,  but  an 
opposite  assumption  obtrudes  itself.  NE^N  =  “but  what  now?” — 
P.  8,  1.  6,  instead  of  p'SE  read  “IK'SN  JV^T 

P'SE  wm,  cf.  also  j.  Sanhedr.  20  b,  25  p'SE  Nim  IC'DN  r\'bl 

NntJHE.  To  the  article  “1EN  must  be  added  the  formula 
mElK  n«T,  “this  implies”  (see  article  NTH).  To  the  article 

NHN  belongs  also  the  formula  'EH  NIT’S,  j.  Demai,  25  b  (top);  this, 

however,  is  cited  sub  voce  'En  on  p.  66.  To  the  imperative  NH 
belongs  'in  Nn,  b.  Gittin,  57  a,  it  is  the  translation  of  HNTl  N13. — 
P.  21,  an  article  should  be  inserted,  e.  g.  HN  pTflN 
pS^NTH,  j.  Baba  Mezia,  nd.— P.  22,  note  2,  belongs  to  the  previous 
example  'ID  N'JD'E.  I  think,  though,  that  the  dative  in  this 

formula  as  well  as  in  N'iD'E,  b.  Megilla,  15  b  and  often,  is 
an  ethical  dative.  Thus  1!"6  NTT'E  signifies  not  exactly  “  it  was 
asked  by  them,”  but  “it  was  asked  for  them,”  or  “it  was  to  them  a 
question,”  and  iT6  N'JETE  “  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  (i.e-  for  the 

N  n  2 
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Biblical  author  or  the  expositor  of  the  text)  to  know.”  We  must 
similarly  explain  the  dative  with  Xt3'57£,  pDIDX,  XpSDD,  X3'1L3¥X  ; 
cf.  b.  Sabbath,  4  b  XII  31$>  X'JDO  .  .  .  \rb  XB'57S1  Xr6'».— P.  27, 
on  1113  see  article  1DX.  Ibid.,  1.  5  from  below,  for  Xlioi?  read  1110^, 
for  otherwise  the  numerical  equivalence  of  the  letters  is  disturbed. — 
P.  37  an  article  '1  should  be  inserted  (see  the  dictionaries). — P.  39, 

I.  2  (see  also  p.  213),  the  change  of  X111  into  XI HI  is  not  justified, 
cf.  the  proverb  ^'£3  1'57£3£1  Xllb  1'p3I7,  which  perhaps  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  genesis  of  the  expression  X111  Xlp^5  1'p357 
1'57£3X  D'pIDI  pTH .  Also,  I  should  not  translate  pTH  X111  by  “  for 
it  presses,”  but  “for  it  is  limited  ”  (cf.  XI^'ID  lib  XpTlI,  b.Taanith, 
21  a,  where  the  sense  is  indubitably  passive). — P.  47  we  miss  an 
article  min  (this  is  also  lacking  in  Parti),  e. g.  pllO  b31,j.  Shebuoth, 
37  c,  1110  XDy  ^3,  j.  Baba  Mezia,  8  c  and  often;  min  with  dative 
frequently,  e.g.  '3lS>£X  1'by  3lb£b  "111X  1'b  '11X1  iy,  b.  Shebuoth,  38b. 
— P.  50  an  article  1111  might  be  added,  e.g.  iryb  'l  '111,  j.  Aboda  Zara, 
41  b,  10,  nxnin,  mill  (see  the  dictionaries). — P.  53  there  should  be 
added  the  Piel  "ib'il,  j.  Horayoth,  46  a  (see  below,  pp.  103  and  106). — 
P.  58,  an  article  1X571  is  missing.  The  meaning  of  this  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  only  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (j.  Aboda  Zara,  41  c 
below):  1111357  D1X571  570n3  1X'57.lb  lb  1M.  It  refers  to  the  five 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  a 
word  stands  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  or  succeeding  text. 
yi31  Dlb  PX57  D'131  ISTOn  (see  Part  I,  p.  87).  Levy  (I.  496  b) 
punctuates  and  explains  IX'571  from  X'571 ,  “  to  bring  to  another 
subject.”  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  word  must  on  that  theory 
be  read  X571  (X'571)  or  1X571,  the  explanation  is  very  forced.  I 
suggest  the  reading  1X571.  It  would  then  be  derived  from  the 
hiphil  X'571,  and  could  signify  “enticement”  or  “misleading”  in 
the  sense  that  in  these  five  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  an  enticement 
to  error  presents  itself. — P.  65,  “J3  IITn,  j.  Aboda  Zara,  42  a  might  be 
also  cited. — P.  67,  cf.  DIOHI  nblp,  j.  Horayoth,  48  a,  top.  Ibid.,  an 
article  bon  should  be  inserted. — P.  78.  The  punctuation  of  bl3'33 
as  bi3*33  seems  to  me  impossible  ;  on  the  other  hand  bl3^33  is  explic¬ 
able  as  the  participle  bl3'  with  like  321573  and  1103;  this  again 
combined  with  the  prefix  3.  Thus  bl2'33  is  grammatically  parallel 
to  2315733.— P.  82.  Add  article  n3,  see  p.  155,  1.  4,  and  j.  Sanhedrin, 
25  c  157y  n30  X3. — P.  126  an  article  by3  should  be  inserted  (see 
article  P-  183,  1.  5  from  below).  Ibid.,  1.  17,  read  Horayoth,  48  a 
14,  and  often. — P.  144  an  article  p£D  is  to  be  added,  see  below,  p.  173, 

II.  5  seq. ;  we  also  have  p£1DX,  b.  Rosh  ha-shana,  14  b. — P.  146,  to 
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article  12V  might  be  added  112iyi  HID,  j.  Aboda  Zara,  41  a,  23  in 
contrast  to  KnyiBBH  HID  (see  article  njntDP).— P.  147  an  article  12V 
(see  p.240,  top)  might  be  cited.— P.  156.  To  the  article  3^2  belongs 
the  form  j.  Sabbath,  37  b,  &c. — P.  157,  article  132,  the  form 

il3BO  (j.  Horayoth,  45  d  2)  is  to  be  included. — P.  184  the  form  “plEVN 
is  missing. — P.185,  a(id  the  ft>rm  *1113502  (see  article  5K^). — P.  197,  add 
the  plural  form  (j.  Horayoth,  45  d). — P.  217,  in  article  D^, 

compare  also  j.  Sanhedrin,  25  c  D1V3  IDn  iy3.  In  articles 

W  and  yE^E  cf.  also  j.  Sabbath,  37  c  ffl  y»1t?  HX  yE'^EE. 
— P.  233,  to  article  belongs  the  formula  l^n  1211,  j.  Aboda  Zara, 

47  b,  “  the  matter  is  in  the  balance.” — P.  237  an  article  D'E!  should 
be  added,  lE'El  15&7E,  j.  Sanhedrin,  26  a,  in  the  sense  of  lE^t?  13B02, 
b.  Zebahim,  5  a.  — P.  241,  insert  an  article  £’2n,  derived  from  j.  Baba 
bathra,  24  d  pBWl  D5V  ^211 . 

The  accuracy  of  the  printing  is  remarkable.  This  is  of  no  small 
moment  in  a  philological  work. 


N.  Porges. 
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DR.  HOFFMANN’S  “  MECHILTA.” 

■jino  napte  niEt?  nao  by  '«nr  p  pyotr  'am  «ni>'ao 

in  hnd  mvp  nrvnsi  mcipo  ntnoi  nnyn  oy . . . .  hun  mo 

p  X D  23  X n  nv,  Mechilta  de-Rdbbi  Simon  b.  Jochai,  ein  halachischer und 
haggadischer  Midmsch  zu  Exodus ,  reconstruirt  von  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann. 
(Frankfurt,  1905.  Pp.  xvi+180.  8vo.) 

The  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  lost  Midrash im  from  which  but  few  scanty  citations  were  known 
to  have  been  preserved.  In  his  excellent  “  Introduction  to  the  Me¬ 
chilta,”  Lektor  Friedmann  collected  all  the  passages  bearing  upon 
this  Mechilta  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  without,  however, 
presenting  a  clear  idea  of  the  original  contents  of  the  work 
(Mech.  ed.  Wien,  1870,  pp.  xlix  sq.).  Light  was  first  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Isr.  Lewy,  who  rediscovered  the  Mechilta 
in  the  old  compilation  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  and  showed  in  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  work  that  numerous  Baraitot  of  the  Talmud  be¬ 
longed  to  it  ’.  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
engaged  upon  the  study  of  the  Midrash  ha-Gadol ,  and  has  already 
issued  several  valuable  studies  concerning  it,  of  distinct  importance 
for  the  study  of  the  Halachic  Midrashim,  published  this  Mechilta 
during  the  years  1 901-4  in  the  Hebrew  magazine  ha-Peles.  By  means 
of  the  reprint  now  lying  before  us,  this  long-sought-for  work  has  been 
finally  made  accessible  to  scholars  in  convenient  shape  ;  for  this 
service  we  owe  the  learned  investigator  a  debt  of  thanks. 

The  MS.  of  the  Midrasli  ha-Gadol  (=M.H.),  which  is  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  has  served  as  basis  for  the 
publication;  furthermore,  two  MSS.  of  the  same  work  in  New  York 
were  utilized  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Twelve  leaves  from  the 
Genizah  at  Cairo,  constituting  MSS.  of  the  Mechilta  de  R.  Simon 
(  =  Mech.  II),  were  placed  at  the  editor’s  disposal  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  S.  Schechter.  It  was  still  possible  to  make  use  of  these  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  edition.  They  rendered  good  service,  in 
many  instances,  in  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  M.  H.,  but  what  is 
more  than  that,  they  afforded  a  very  welcome  norm  for  controlling  it. 
For  this  voluminous  M.  H.,  part  of  which  has  been  published1 2, 

1  Lewy,  Ein  Wort  iiber  die  Mechilta  cles  R.  Simon,  Breslau,  1889. 

2  Vol.  I,  Cambridge,  1903,  ed.  Schechter. 
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simply  places  the  extracts  one  after  the  other  without  further  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  sources ;  and,  although  parallel  passages,  citations, 
as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  our  Mech.  II,  offer  some  small  help, 
it  still  remains  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  how 
many  pieces  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  one  source  and  how  many  to 
the  other— all  the  more  so  because  the  citations  of  the  Midrash  are 
very  rarely  literal.  The  whole  competence  of  our  editor  was  requisite 
to  proceed  in  each  case  with  the  necessary  tact  in  the  handling  of 
this  difficult  material,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  author 
was  himself  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  dependance  of  the  various  pieces 
in  M.  H.  on  Mech.  II. 

The  present  volume  contains:  (i)  a  short  introduction  (v-xiii) ; 
(2)  the  text  of  Mech.  II  (1-166) ;  (3)  additions  thereto,  together  with 
notes  by  the  editor  (167-73)  5  (4)  a  supplement  consisting  of  various 
pieces  which  had  appeared  in  ha-Peles,  and  were  later  eliminated 
on  the  strength  of  the  above-mentioned  Genizah  MS.  (178-80); 
(5)  the  different  readings  of  the  New  York  MSS.  of  the  M.  H.  (xiv,  xv, 
and  177)  ;  (6)  supplementary  passages  to  the  text,  mostly  on  the  basis 
of  MSS.  (xvi.  177,  178) ;  (7)  an  index  of  the  authors  quoted  (174-5). 

The  text  of  Mech.  II  relates,  on  the  whole,  to  the  same  biblical 
passages  as  that  of  the  old  well-known  Mechilta  de  R.  Ismael 
(  =  Mech.  I),  namely,  to  Exodus  xii.  i-xxiii.  19,  xxxi.  12-17,  and 
xxxv.  1-3.  Altogether  new  is  the  Halachic  Midrash  to  xxxiv.  12-26; 
likewise  the  entire  Agadic  Midrash.  Of  these  Dr.  Hoffmann  gives 
(pp.  1-5)  two  pieces  to  'D  and  NIKI,  and  (p.  167  sq.)  further 

passages  from  the  M.  H.  to  Exod.  iii-x,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  to  Mech.  II.  These  former  pieces  were  also  published  by 
Lektor  Friedmann  in  his  Appendix  (p.  118  sq.) ;  Dr.  Hoffmann 
presents  them  in  a  different  order  and,  as  I  believe,  without  suffi¬ 
cient  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Lektor  Friedmann’s  volume,  namely,  the 
Wilna  ed.  of  1844;  here  both  pieces  are  already  assigned  to  the 
two  Parashiot,  which  is,  of  course,  a  mistake.  For  the  question 
here  is  obviously  not  as  to  an  Agadic  interpretation  of  ,  but 
rather,  as  the  reader  easi 
pretation  of  rt&Tl  TH  fcO 
of  Moses’  reply  has  to  be  censured,  and  it  must  be  shown  how  he  was 
spared  in  spite  of  it.  In  proof  of  this  Exod.  vi.  2  is  cited  —  “DTI 

^  Another  Agada  deduces  the  clemency  shown  to 

Moses  from  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  Amram.  There, 
where  the  editor  with  sure  instinct  inserts  the  words,  “10  W 
'n  I  bx  “DTI  (p.  3  and  Note  P),  the 

whole  alleged  Midrash  to  N“IN1  belongs  as  an  interpolation ;  the 


ly  notices,  as  to  the  explanation  and  inter¬ 
net?  (Exod.  iv.  13).  The  startling  boldness 
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continuation  is  given  with  the  words  DnttlX  D'Dam.  The  notes 
do  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  partition  of  this  portion  is 
already  to  be  found  in  the  M.H. ;  but  even  if  such  were  the  case, 
we  would  still  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  and  the 
orderliness  of  the  structure  of  the  text,  to  retain  the  order  of  the 
text  as  it  is  given  in  the  Wilna  ed.  of  1844.  This  view  of  the  matter 
is  furthermore  confirmed  by  the  interpretation  of  chap,  vi  among  the 
additions  (p.  170),  which  is  quite  different  from  our  Midrash. 

The  importance  of  the  new  publication  consists  in  the  fact  that  we 
now  possess  a  Midrash  to  Exodus  from  the  school  of  R.  Akiba.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  this  and  Mech.  I  are  made  manifest 
in  every  line.  In  aim,  method,  and  technical  formulas  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  distinct  and  decisive. 
Mech.  II  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Midrashim  of  R.  Akiba  b 
The  authors  most  frequently  quoted  are  altogether  different  in  each 
case.  The  names  which  characterize  the  Midrashim  of  R.  Ismael, 
such  as  IfWX'  /m\  and  |nJV  rn  (cf.  Zur  Einltg.,  p.  38)  are  almost 
altogether  absent  in  Mech.  II.  Of  the  five  passages  in  which  the 
index  shows  the  reading  rn,  three  at  least  must,  in  accordance 

with  Mech.  I,  be  read  VtP'irP ;  of  the  two  with  jruV  r1,  one  is 
doubtful,  and  the  other  is  found  in  a  long  passage  borrowed  word 
for  word  from  Mech.  I.  It  happens  quite  frequently  in  Mech.  II  that 
the  names  of  the  authors  whose  interpretations  are  given,  are  absent. 

The  material  divergencies  between  the  two  works  are  soon  made 
evident  by  placing  a  few  small  parallel  passages  in  juxtaposition. 


Exod.  xxi.  2  nay  nay  rupn  'a. 


Mech.  I 

(Nesikin  I,  ed.  Friedmann  74  b). 

wx  nanD  ainan  bmp  pa 
□"po  '3X  no  1  nay  bw  naya  x^x 
'un  p  np'ta  '131  imx  Dr6mnm 
xw  '3x  yw  'into  npi>33  ^ax 
na^  'a  b"n  wasya  x*n  m  naiy 

. i> 


Mech.  II 
(pp.  1 1 8,  1 19). 

ainan  nay  naya  'tax  bxyvw'  'n 
wx  ix  nay  naya  noix  nx  nans 
^3x  noi  '3y:a  naya  xbx 
p  nay  npi^a  4 . .  nnix  nnbmnni 
b)y  bniwo  nay  npiS>a  ^ax  nan 
]bnb) ♦ .  .  ♦  n:pn  'a  b"n  wa  xvs 

xin . na?o'  'a  nsix  xi.n 

. p  noxar 


It  is  thus  evident  that  what  appears  anonymous  m  Mech.  I,  because 
1  Cf.  Hoffmann,  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  halach.  Midraschim,  p.  50. 
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obviously  proceeding  from  the  redaction,  is  quoted  in  Mech.  II,  where 
it  just  as  obviously  constitutes  a  foreign  element,  under  the  name  of 
R.  Ismael.  We  find  exactly  the  opposite  relation  in  the  following 
passage :  — 


Exod.  xxii.  4  1KH3  imt?  313'D  (cf.  Gittin,  49  a). 

Mech.  I  Mech.  II 


(Nesikin  XIV,  ed.  Friedmann  90  b) 

pra  bw  imp  nta'D 
■now  y"-i  bwnv'  'n  nn  pry  bw 
ptDW  N/N  nmnn  xn 

vnpnb  1  "p  myn  pp'M 


(p.  140). 

myn ;»  A  pop  mbn 
pop  in'  nnmn  npnn  dn  bin*’ 
p'iD . mp  b"n  nnjin  p  \b 

*6$  l5>  )W  pKP  DJp  D^PDil  bib 

au'Di  imp  3D'D  myn  p 
Dip  cAp»n  W  nx  pin  nr  ism 
myn  p  ii>  jw  pap 


Here  Mech.  II  gives  anonymously  as  the  opinion  of  the  school  what 
Mech.  I  gives  as  the  opinion  of  R.  Akiba  pronounced  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  R.  Ismael  which  is  cited  there  as  the  opinion  of  the 
school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  RITBA  quotes  our  work  as  the 
Mech.  of  R.  Akiba  (cf.  p.  55,  Note  V).  Among  the  differences  between 
the  two  there  must  be  mentioned  the  striking  frequency  of  literal 
citations  from  the  Mishna  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mech.  II ;  this 
point  deserves  particular  attention. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  comparison  of  the  variations  between  the 
two  works  would  also  be  a  comparison  of  the  passages  common  to 
both  Mech.,  and  the  different  methods  of  composition  and  presenta¬ 
tion  in  vogue  in  both  schools ;  I  mean,  above  all  things,  the  different 
manner  of  style,  of  elimination,  of  addition,  and  of  alteration  of 
authors’  names.  It  would  have  been  highly  welcome  if  the  notes 
had  more  frequently  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  these  points. 
Particularly  numerous  are  the  consonant  passages  in  the  Agadic 
portions  (p.  37  sq.).  Dr.  Hoffmann  explains  this  by  the  thesis 
that  the  Agadot  were  written  down  very  early  and  were  hence 
very  easily  transferable  (p.  xi).  Other  arguments,  however,  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  consonance.  First  of  all,  radical  school- 
differences  with  regard  to  the  Agadah  could  hardly  have  existed. 
Furthermore,  the  school  of  R.  Akiba  was  weak  in  the  Agadah — 
man  "|^  HD  fcO'py  ( Sank .,  67  b).  Finally,  style  and  composition 
show  enough  variations  in  details  even  here.  The  difference  in  the 
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manner  of  composition  is  manifest  at  every  turn  \  and,  above  all 
things,  the  variation  in  the  naming  of  the  authors  is  striking. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  simple  exegesis  is  common  to  both 
works  also  deserves  attention.  The  simple  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Tannaim  has,  up  to  the  present,  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  dealt  with ;  for  such  a  study,  the  fact  that  such  an  agreement 
exists  between  the  two  different  original  sources,  is  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

But  if  the  dependance  of  Mech.  II  on  the  school  of  R.  Akiba  is 
beyond  question,  its  relation  to  the  Sifre  debe  Rab  is  uncertain. 
The  matter  of  fact  stands  as  follows :  Mech.  II,  both  as  to  contents 
and  style,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  Sifre  debe  Rab ;  the  latest 
Geonim  quote  passages  from  it  as  borrowed  from  Sifre  debe  Rab.  In 
opposition  to  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  those  Baraitot  which  are 
identical  with  Mech.  II,  are  cited  in  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Talmuds  not  as  '21  or  simply  as  Baraita,  but  as  1'ptn  '21  WD 
or  ''prn  'JH  and  under  similar  formulas ;  yet,  certain  passages  from 
Sifre  debe  Rab  are  absent  from  Mech.  II.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  therefore, 
decides  against  regarding  Mech.  II  as  belonging  to  Sifre  debe  Rab, 
and  affirms  (in  opposition  to  Dr.  Lewy  and  to  his  own  previous 
opinion)  its  identity  with  the  Midrash  of  Hizkiah.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  his  new  viewpoint  are  not 
very  strong ;  particularly  is  his  argumentum  e  silentio ,  in  the  case  of  a 
work  known  only  through  extracts,  not  of  great  significance.  In  the 
meanwhile  this  question  must  still  remain  open  for  discussion. 

The  notes  of  the  editor  are  very  brief  and  concise ;  they  content 
themselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  parallel  passages,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  contain  nothing  more  than  short,  pregnant  hints.  As  I  said 
before,  more  frequent  discussion  in  the  notes  of  the  method  of 
interpretation  followed  in  our  work  would  have  been  highly  welcome. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  more  details  may  be  mentioned.  To  Exod. 

xii.  3,  Mech.  II  quotes  ^K1£7'  'J2  my.  The  same  reading  occurs 
in  the  old  versions,  in  the  Midrashim  and  in  certain  MSS.,  and 
because  of  its  almost  universal  use  in  the  Pentateuch,  deserves 
preference  to  the  reading  of  the  Massora  (opposite  to  p.  8,  Note  2). 
To  Exod.  xii.  16  (p.  16),  reference  should  have  been  made  to  Mishna 
YomTob,  V,  2,  and  to  the  only  correct  explanation,  that  ni55H1  1121^ 
and  H1VD1  ni25P  must  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  (Lewy, 
Ueber  einige  Fragmente  aus  der  Mischna  des  Abba  Said ,  p.  7,  Ein 

1  It  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  one  example.  The  formula  in  the  case 
of  anthropomorphisms  [rra®1?  nVo'  N'rro  no]  plan  nx  win  i:n  nrr 
(ed.  Friedmann  65  a)  runs  in  Mech.  II :  snoir1?  nb'D’C  rrn  piNrr  hn  pJ’nirn  ; 
cf.  Lewy,  Ein  Wort,  &c.,  p.  26. 
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Wort,  &c.,  p.  6).  The  reference  to  Nachmanicles  to  Lev.  xxiii.  24, 
nn :  DP  pom  ''S  'y  (Note  'D)  signifies  but  little.  Of 

interest  is  also  the  explanation  with  which  Mech.  II  contents  itself — 
pjyn  P'DDH  “JK,  to  which  it  enumerates  some  analagous  cases  ;  Mech.  I 
(p.  10  a)  proceeds  quite  differently. — To  p.  40  and  Note  3,  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  Sifre  Deut.,  §  308,  and  Hoffmann,  nni  'Elpb 
'Dlp^  p.  4. — To  p.  51  :  the  expression  fcCTDn  'D'H  '3  occurs  again 

to  xx.  10  (p.  108),  but  seems  here  to  relate  to  another  passage  in  the 
Midrash  ha-Gadol ;  to  xx.  10  it  refers  to  Mech.  II,  p.  16.— To  p.  70: 
the  number  niD“Q  iTlPy  nnEP  may  have  been  an  intentional 

expression,  and  not  merely  the  current  phrase  ;  DE'EH  'l  was  thus 
the  eighteenth  and  not  the  nineteenth  in  the  Tefilla.  That 
which  immediately  follows,  HEnn  'plDD  n"',  may  serve  as  proof  of 
this.  The  last  verse  with  N2  'D  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  a  later 
addition. — P.  84,  Note  :  the  passage  must  be  altered  according  to 
Mech.  I,  p.  56  a. — Pp.  89  and  94:  the  variations  from  Mech.  I,  which 
are  not  without  importance,  are  not  mentioned ;  cf.  Friedmann, 
p.  59  b. — To  p.  102,  P  :  cf.  Targum  Jonathan  und  Jerusalmi. — P.  1 1 7 : 
very  curious  is  the  enumeration  in  this  Tanna  debe  Rab  of  R.  Ismael’s 
thirteen  rules  of  interpretation ;  whether  they  can  be  explained  by 
the  analogy  ESPE  =  fH  =  iTIE,  as  Hoffmann  proposes  (“Festschrift 
zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstag  A.  Berliners”),  is  doubtful.  —  P.  118, 
line  7,  from  the  bottom:  n2y  must  be  read  twice. —  P.  125:  of 

interest  is  the  fact  that  Mech.  II  gives  the  story  concerning  Julian  and 
Pappos  in  complete  agreement  with  Sifra.  Taanith,  18  b,  to  which 
Note  *1  refers,  has  the  following  in  addition :  TE  p"|H  p  ;  cf. 

Joel,  Bliclce,  I,  p.  16  sq. ;  Graetz,  IV,  Note  14.  This  most  probably 
read  in  accordance  with  Sifra,  99  d,  DPE  ITT  — To  p.  130,  verse  23, 
cf.  Lewy,  p.  23,  No.  5,  where  after  PDJ  HEnm  PSO  nnn  PM 

pjn  pm  nnn  is  added  nnn  pyi  pm  pm  nnn  n»nm  pm  xb) 
PM. 


I.  Elbogen. 
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RECTOR  SCHWARZ  ON  THE  MISHNEH  TORAH 

OF  MAIMONIDES. 

Der  Mischneh-Thorah.  Ein  System  der  mosaisch-talmudischen  Gesetzes- 
lehre,  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Schwarz,  Rektor  der  israelitisch- 
theologischen  Lehranstalt  in  Wien. 

This  treatise  by  the  Rector  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Academy 
at  Vienna  forms  the  main  contents  of  a  twelfth  annual  report  of 
the  institution,  the  necessary  business  details  as  to  domestic  history 
being  relegated  to  a  brief  appendix.  These  latter  particulars  are  of 
considerable  interest.  It  appears  that  the  difficulties  in  conducting 
a  Rabbinical  seminary  in  Austria  are  similar  to  those  met  with 
nearer  home  ;  the  students,  at  the  time  of  admission,  are  insufficiently 
prepared  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  secular, 
with  those  of  specifically  Jewish  subjects.  As  a  result,  the  Rector 
has  occasion  to  deplore  the  fact  that  no  Rabbinical  diplomas  have 
been  granted  to  students  of  the  college  during  the  past  year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is,  however,  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character  and  it  must  be  very  thorough,  if  we  are  to  judge  its  quality 
by  the  volume,  now  under  review,  which  forms  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Maimonides,  upon  the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  Mishneh  Torah  is  this  :  What  was  the  purpose  of  Maimonides 
in  writing  it  ?  Did  he  aim  at  making  the  study  of  the  Talmud  more 
systematic  or  at  bringing  about  its  neglect  ?  In  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Schwarz,  the  former  view  is  the  correct  one.  He  quotes  the 
passage  where  the  ripe  student  is  enjoined  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his 
time  to  “  Gemara,”  i.  e.  to  the  reasoned  study  of  tradition  (Hilch. 
Talmud  Torah ,  I,  11-12).  Luzzatto  has,  however,  pointed  out  long 
ago  the  weakness  of  the  argument  derived  from  this  passage. 
Maimonides  is  here  only  a  codifier  and  besides  he  includes  in 
“  Gemara  ”  his  favourite  metaphysics l.  In  his  preface  to  the  Mishneh 
Torah ,  he  distinctly  states  that  his  work  will,  for  the  ordinary  person, 
supersede  all  previous  books,  including  the  Talmud  itself,  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  its  study,  immediately  after  having 
read  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  true  that  in  an  apologetic  letter  to  the 


1  See  Cerem  Chemed,  III,  p.  66  et  seq. 
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Dayan  of  Alexandria  ( Resp .  140),  Maimonides  stated  that  his  Code 
was  only  intended  for  beginners,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  diminish 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  or  of  Isaac  Alfasi  and  that  he  had  indeed 
read  both  these  works  with  pupils.  This  remark  was  doubtless  quite 
sincere,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  represents  the  view,  ultimately 
taken  by  Maimonides,  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  Code.  His 
final  feeling  in  the  matter  is  best  expressed  in  a  letter  written  to 
his  favourite  pupil,  Ibn  Aknin.  He  there  states  that  he  originally 
wrote  the  Code  for  his  own  use,  to  avoid  constant  searches  in  the 
Talmud  for  necessary  conclusions.  “It  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  Jewish  world  and  is  valued  by  all  except  the  envious.  A  time 
will  come  when  all  Israel  will  desire  this  work  only  and  none  will 
read  other  books,  except  such  as  are  willing  to  waste  time  without 
purpose.”  Further,  when  Ibn  Aknin  has  established  his  own  Beth - 
hammidrash,  he  is  directed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  works 
of  Alfasi  and  Maimonides.  He  is  not  to  waste  his  time  with  the 

details  of  Talmudic  discussion :  BT1B3  TlKm  rfan 

bw  |nD21.  “These  things,”  repeats  Maimonides,  “which  I  have 
let  alone  are  waste  of  time  and  of  small  use.”  At  the  same  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Maimonides,  Professor 
Schwarz  is  amply  justified  in  claiming  that  the  Mishneh  Torah  has 
been  of  immense  assistance  in  making  the  study  of  the  Talmud  more 
comprehensive  and  in  a  sense  more  critical.  Like  many  other  great 
men,  Maimonides  built  better  than  he  knew. 

Professor  Schwarz  devotes  much  attention  to  a  study  of  the  method 
in  which  Maimonides  has  arranged  his  material,  in  order  to  present 
Jewish  law  as  an  ordered  whole.  He  shows  that  Maimonides,  in 
dividing  his  subject  into  fourteen  books,  and  in  subdividing  these  books 
into  eighty-three  treatises,  strove  to  display  the  individual  precepts 
of  the  Law,  as  related  to  a  central  conception  of  Judaism.  True 
religion  depends  upon  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  accordingly  the 
theme  of  the  first  book  of  the  Code.  To  know  God  aright  is  to  love 
Him  and  the  object  of  worship  and  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with 
worship  is  to  stir  up  this  love  in  the  heart  of  man :  the  second  book 
of  the  Code  concerns  itself  therefore  with  the  details  of  Jewish  ritual. 
The  remaining  twelve  books  of  the  Code  are  similarly  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Schwarz  and  he  shows  how  artistically  Maimonides  has 
arranged  the  different  divisions  of  his  subject,  so  as  to  form  an 
organized  whole.  Of  course,  it  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  work  out 
the  same  idea,  so  as  to  justify  the  relative  positions  of  the  separate 
treatises,  into  which  the  books  are  subdivided.  Considering  that 
Maimonides  had  to  deal  with  a  theme,  no  less  comprehensive  than  the 
conduct  of  life  and  thought  by  the  individual  Jew,  together  with 
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the  whole  system  of  Jewish  polity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  parts 
of  his  subject  eluded  classification.  Professor  Schwarz  has  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  a  very  logical  arrangement  to  include  the  laws  of 
mourning  in  the  “Book  of  Judges”:  Maimonides  himself  can  only 
justify  this  classification  by  the  sophistical  argument  that  a  person, 
executed  by  a  Court  of  Justice,  must  be  buried  upon  the  same  day  and 
be  honoured  by  no  mourning  ceremonials.  Similarly  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  reception  of  proselytes  should  not  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Maimonides  in  his  treatise  on  unlawful  marriages,  with 
which  it  is  only  accidentally  connected.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Professor  Schwarz  is  successful  in  showing  how  logically  Maimonides 
has  arranged  his  material.  The  analysis  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Code  is  particularly  happy :  we  are  made  to  understand  that  the 
heading  pJp  refers  appropriately  to  the  laws,  both  of  purchase  and 
ownership.  The  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  Professor 
Schwarz  is  not  one,  to  which  many  books  could  be  subjected:  the 
Rabbis  saw  a  danger  incurred  by  'BHVl  even  in  the  Pentateuch 

itself.  Maimonides,  however,  certainly  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  books  and  himself  attempted  to  discover  upon 
what  principles  the  different  parts  of  the  Mishna  follow  one  another. 
His  own  work  well  repays  study  from  this  point  of  view;  indeed, 
Professor  Schwarz  might  perhaps  have  carried  his  investigation 
a  little  further  and  have  compared  the  arrangement  of  the  613 
Mosaic  precepts  in  the  Code,  with  that  adopted  by  Maimonides  in  his 
Sefer  Hammitzvoth. 

Professor  Schwarz  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  Mishneh  Torah  at 
closer  quarters  and  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  clear  and  lively 
style  in  which  Maimonides  writes,  justly  observing  that  the  work 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  post-biblical  Hebrew,  besides 
being  a  “  Volksbuch”  in  the  best  sense.  One  would  expect  a  Code  to 
furnish  but  dull  reading,  yet  Maimonides  makes  the  driest  subject 
attractive.  “  He  cares  also  for  variety ;  sometimes  he  addresses  us 
personally,  sometimes  he  interposes  a  question,  sometimes  he  illustrates 
by  an  analogy,  sometimes  he  refers  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  age. 
Presently  he  relates  to  us  some  personal  experience ;  at  the  right 
moment,  his  poetical  or  homiletic  powers  are  displayed.  At  other 
times,  he  thunders  against  the  Karaites,  or  glorifies  Torah  and  science. 
He  never  leaves  us  without  a  good  word  and  always  ends  a  theme  by 
raising  us  to  a  higher  mood.”  In  codifying  the  Talmud,  Maimonides 
often  throws  light  upon  its  meaning,  particularly  when  he  has  to 
translate  some  saying  of  the  Rabbis,  from  Aramaic  to  Hebrew.  In 
such  cases  and  also  in  others,  where  he  has  to  select  the  pas¬ 
sages  to  be  cited,  Maimonides  becomes,  in  effect,  a  commentator 
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of  the  Talmud.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  Professor  Schwarz,  by 
means  of  many  happy  illustrations ;  he  shows  how  Maimonides 
sometimes  gives  an  added  meaning  to  the  Talmud,  by  the  change  of 
a  single  word.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show  us  how  Maimonides 
condenses  his  material,  blending  together  the  statements  of  the 
Mishna  and  the  comments  of  the  Gemara  into  a  compact  whole. 
A  number  of  examples  are  added,  in  which  Maimonides  explains  the 
force  of  the  laws  he  propounds,  by  means  of  concrete  examples,  taken 
from  the  Talmud.  In  yet  another  chapter,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Maimonides  often  quotes  a  maxim  of  law  or  morals,  without  mention 
of  the  Biblical  verse,  given  as  its  basis  in  the  Talmud,  and  that  he, 
even,  on  occasion,  refers  such  a  maxim  to  a  passage  from  Scripture, 
other  than  that  employed  by  the  earlier  Rabbis.  This  characteristic 
of  the  Code  of  Maimonides  has  often  been  pointed  out  before 1  and  it 
is  perhaps  emphasized  by  Professor  Schwarz  at  excessive  length.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  meagre  treatment  is  given  by  our  author  to  the 
general  principles,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Code.  His  own 
original  contributions,  under  this  heading,  are  but  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  and  he  mainly  confines  himself  to  a  rather  futile  criticism 
of  previous  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  classify  the  *6^0. 

In  effect,  he  somewhat  misunderstands  their  purpose,  in  propounding 
these  principles.  They  are  concerned  not  only  with  an  analysis  of 
the  methods,  adopted  by  Maimonides,  but  also  with  the  question, 
how  his  Code  is  to  be  applied  to  the  determination  and  enforcement 
of  Jewish  law,  in  actual  practice.  They  are  therefore  justified  in 
emphasizing  such  a  proposition,  as  that  proper  religious  decisions  can 
only  be  arrived  at  in  disputed  cases,  when  we  compare  the  words  of 
Maimonides  with  those  of  the  ancient  authorities,  upon  which  he 
relies.  Similarly,  it  is  quite  reasonable  from  this  point  of  view,  to 
discuss  the  relative  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
Maimonides  and  of  the  Tosaphists. 

Finally,  Professor  Schwarz  discusses,  at  great  length,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Halachah.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  original  and  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 
Maimonides  carefully  distinguishes  the  Halachah  derived  nyiEt?n  'BE 
from  that  derived  'BE.  Professor  Schwarz  shows  that  the 

former  heading  refers  to  laws,  based  upon  the  traditional  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Those  traditions,  which  the  Rabbis  do 
not  seriously  base  upon  the  language  of  the  written  Law,  are 
described  by  Maimonides  as  'BE.  By  collecting  together  the 

1  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  summarized  in  the  Yad  Malachi  under 
the  heading  □"aom  ’bta,  sect.  4. 
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passages,  179  in  number,  where  one  or  other  of  these  phrases  occurs 
in  the  Code,  Professor  Schwarz  is  able  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
view,  taken  by  Maimonides,  as  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  the 
traditional  Law.  Let  us  take  one  illustrative  passage,  where  both 
these  expressions  are  used  together  by  Maimonides, — a  passage  con¬ 
taining  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  exegesis.  The  sin- 
offering,  that  varies  according  to  a  man’s  means,  has  to  be  brought, 
inter  alia ,  to  atone  for  the  offence  of  entering  unwittingly  the 
sanctuary  or  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  in  a  state  of  uncleanness. 
The  liability  to  bring  an  offering,  in  these  circumstances,  is  proved 
by  the  Rabbis  from  Scripture,  by  means  of  the  kind  of  inference 
known  as  3X  Maimonides,  according  to  his  wont,  calls  this 

a  proof  nyvotpn  'DD  ( Shegagoth ,  X,  5).  He  proceeds  to  say  that 
although  this  thing  depends  upon  tradition  (n^UpPI  '££>), — for  the 
proof  given  by  the  Rabbis  is  of  a  non-natural  kind, — it  is  really 
implied  by  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture.  As  Professor  Schwarz 
well  remarks,  Lev.  v.  2-3,  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted,  as  referring 
to  the  class  of  offender  here  indicated,  for  the  Mosaic  Law  never 
regards  a  ritual  uncleanness  as  sinful,  unless  the  person  so  defiled 
comes  into  contact  with  sacred  things.  We  have  here  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  Rabbinical  interpretation  seemingly  far-fetched,  but  yet 
perfectly  accurate  h 

Professor  Schwarz  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  (except  by  a 
cursory  reference  on  p.  163)  the  fact  that  Maimonides  uses  the  term 
nhpn  'SD  in  another  sense,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  applying 
it  to  traditions  derived  from  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  ('“121 
r6np)  or  originating  from  Biblical  authorities  subsequent  to  Moses. 
Thus  amongst  the  laws  so  derived,  Maimonides  mentions  the  secondary 
kinds  of  forbidden  marriages,  as  formulated  by  Solomon,  the  rule  based 
on  2  Sam.  xii.  8,  that  a  king  must  not  have  more  than  eighteen  wives, 
and  the  regulations,  inferred  from  the  history  of  Absalom,  respecting 
a  life-long  Nazirite1  2. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Schwarz  has  omitted  to  throw 
light  upon  the  way  in  which  Maimonides  uses  the  phrase  '“DID 
D'ISID.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  employed  in  two  senses  both  in  the 
Code  and  also  in  the  Sefer  Hammitzvoth.  Not  only  is  it  applied  to 
Rabbinic  ordinances  but  also,  in  general,  to  Halachoth,  based  upon 
the  thirteen  exegetical  principles  of  R.  Ishmael,  and  to  so-called 

1  In  translating  Lev.  v.  2-3,  the  word  cvjfcO  must  be  rendered  “in  such 
a  way  as  to  incur  guilt,”  and  not  as  E.  V.  “then  he  shall  be  guilty.” 

2  The  passages,  in  the  Mishneh  Torali,  here  referred  to  are  Ishuth  i.  6, 
Melachim  iii.  2 ,  Nezirutli  iii.  12. 
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Sinaitic  Halachoth.  Maimonides  declares  that  such  Halachoth  are 
only  to  be  classed  as  Mosaic,  when  the  Talmud  contains  an  express 
statement  to  that  effect.  Thus  the  rule  that  a  valid  marriage  can  be 
solemnized  by  means  of  a  money  payment  is  called  by  Maimonides  a 
“  law  of  the  scribes,”  although  it  is  based  upon  a  Hit?  mtt  (Ishuth 
i.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  he  includes  amongst  the  613  precepts  of 
the  Law  some  rules,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  covered  by  his  own 
principles,  such  as  the  regulation,  based  upon  a  traditional  perversion 
of  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  that  the  evidence  of  near  relations  is  invalid.  Of 
course,  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
alike  by  those  who  criticise  and  by  those  who  defend  the  view  of 
Maimonides  but  none  of  them  explain  his  standpoint  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  Maimonides  limits  the  range  of  the 
written  Law  and  distinguishes  it  from  tradition  far  more  sharply  than 
other  Talmudists  have  done. 

After  reading  the  treatise  of  Professor  Schwarz,  one  appreciates 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  paradox,  presented  by  the  Code  of 
Maimonides.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  beginner 
in  Rabbinic,  being  so  clear  and  lucid  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
When,  however,  we  attempt  to  trace  the  author’s  dicta  to  their 
source  and  to  study  the  methods,  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
work  was  compiled,  we  are  confronted  by  no  ordinary  difficulties. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  successfully  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Schwarz,  and  although  he  has  not  said  the  last  word  upon 
the  subject,  he  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Maimonides, 
in  the  capacity  of  Talmudist  and  Codifier  of  Jewish  Law. 

H.  S.  Lewis. 

1  The  issue  is  presented,  with  extraordinary  learning  and  ability,  in 
the  Yad  Malachi,  □'lorn  ’^3,  sect.  7. 
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SAMUEL  AL-MAGRIBI'S  KARAITE  LAWS. 

^9  Ami^LuJI  iJlflU 

i<j^x3.  L  (jjs?  ^jJI.  Die  Civil-Gesetze 

der  Karaer  von  Samuel  al-Magrebi ,  nach  einer  Berliner  Handschrift 
herausgegeben.  Inaugural-Dissertation  . . .  von  Saul  Gitelsohn. 
Berlin,  1904,  in  8vo.  27  4- (1)  pp. +43  pp.  (Text). 

Once  again  we  have  before  us  a  portion  of  Samuel  al-Magribi’s 
al-Murschid  (on  the  two  parts  already  published  "See  my  notices  in 
this  Review,  XVI,  405  ;  XVII,  594),  and  once  again  only  part  of 
a  section,  namely,  the  first  twenty-one  chapters  of  section  VI.  The 
entire  section  contains  fifty-one  chapters,  and  treats,  as  its  super¬ 
scription  states,  of  all  those  religious  laws  that  concern  human 
intercourse.  But  this  section  differs  from  those  hitherto  known 
in  this  respect,  that  the  subject-matter  is  not  limited  to  an  isolated 
theme,  but  the  author  here  bases  himself  on  the  section  Mishpatim 
and  explains  the  laws  contained  in  it  in  order1.  Still,  his  results 
have  not  the  appearance  of  a  commentary  but  that  of  a  code-book, 
so  that  in  dealing  with  single  precepts  of  this  section  he  includes 
within  the  sphere  of  his  inquiry  the  other  pertinent  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  the  laws  about  slaves,  Exod. 

xxi.  2  seqq.,  he  also  mentions  Lev.  xxv.  39  seqq.,  which  is  particularly 

emphasized  (p.  7,  1.  4 :  in  WHNn  “jin  '2  33D^N  JN  D^yNl  .  ,  . 

anai  -jWs  spw  byrbx  N*in  p  p^N  yi*io  nib  njn 

‘Tayi’K  p  nnxi  bi  '2  dt^  n»)  ;  beside  the  laws  on  murderers, 
Exod.  xxi.  12-14,  we  also  have  Num.  xxxv  (pp.  14-15);  beside  the 
explanation  of  the  law,  Exod.  xxi.  22,  also  that  of  Deut.  xxv.  11 
(p.  29) ;  beside  the  discussion  of  Exod.  xxi.  33  also  that  of  Deut. 

xxii.  8  (p.  39,  1.  5  from  below :  'yn  'ip  .Tin  HpSD  pbv TP1  .  ♦  , 

'lJl  tynn  JYQ  runn  '3 ;  the  common  factor  in  both  laws  is  the 
prevention  of  damage  arising  from  lack  of  precaution). —  In  this 
part  also  Samuel  is  conscious  of  his  function  as  a  compiler, 
for  in  adducing  various  calculations  in  assessing  the  price  of  the 
oxen,  in  connexion  with  the  law  of  Exod.  xxi.  35  b,  he  emphasizes 

1  As  this  section  contains  penal  as  well  as  civil  laws,  the  editor  has 
unjustly  entitled  his  publication  Die  Civil-Gesetze  der  Karaer.  Cf.,  e.  g., 
cap.  3-6  on  the  laws  contained  in  Exod.  xxi.  12-17. 
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the  synoptical  lucidity  of  his  presentment  in  contrast  to  previous 
authors  (p.  42,  1.  7 :  min  njon  *6  tnm  mni 

min  'a  on!>  mil  |ni  nwi5>«  mn  *5>y  p  nn^ 

fiisni  DHpfl  .T»531  DK^3).—  He  often  takes  note  of  the 

opinion  of  the  Talmudists,  without  mentioning  them  by  name  (see  the 
references  of  the  editor),  only  several  times  he  calls  them  p2^N3D^X 
“heretics,”  and  occasionally  employs  sharp  expressions,  which  is  not 
his  custom  elsewhere  (see  especially  p.  17,  1.  7;  p.  38,  1.6). — Of  other 
peculiarities  of  the  portion  now  edited,  there  must  also  be  mentioned  : 
some  remarks  of  a  linguistic  import  (p.  20,  1.  14,  tDDSyEH  153031  in 
Deut.  xxv.  1  instead  of  L325y£n  DlpE  ^N,  just  like  the  expression 
in  Arabic,  D3n^K  mpnx ;  p.  32,  1.  14;  p.  34,  1.  9,  P133  has 
a  frequentative  significance,  just  like  333  in  contrast  to  3313  ;  p.  39, 
1.  7,  the  difference  between  “113  and  0N3  ;  p.  40,  1.  10,  npyo  is 
derived  from  p'y  “to  narrow,”  cf.  Amos  ii.  [not  xi.]  13)  as  well  as  a 
neo-Hebraic  formation  (jl'XJ  “strife,”  from  1a3\  p.  26,  1.  19,  and  p.  29, 

I.  20)  \ 

The  present  text  has  been  edited  by  Herr  Gitelsohn  fairly  correctly 
only  according  to  the  Berlin  MS.,  but  it  contained  many  printer’s 
errors,  especially  in  regard  to  the  diacritical  points2.  In  the  notes 
the  editor  confines  himself  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  is 
at  pains  to  secure  a  brevity  that  is  praiseworthy.  Still  he  ought  to 
have  gone  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  sources,  especially  where 
views  not  generally  admitted  are  adduced.  Thus,  the  view  that 
Exod.  xxi.  2  seqq.  treats  of  a  proselyte,  as  well  as  the  classification  of 
four  kinds  of  slaves  (p.  3, 1.  3  from  below),  originated  in  Jefet  b.  Ali 
and  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  Ibrahim  b.  Ja'kfib  (see 

J.  Q.  R.,  XVI,  404 ;  Aron  b.  Josef,  who,  in  the  Mibhar,  quotes  this 
view  of  Jefet,  follows  the  Talmud,  namely,  that  the  question  here  is 
Yr3  inn3D).  The  division  of  the  murderers  into  three  classes  (p.  14, 
1. 4  seqq.)  is  found  in  Aaron  b.  Elia  (Gan  Eden,  fol.  176  d).  The  strange 
assertion  that  by  n3TE3  in  Exod.  xxi.  4  are  to  be  understood  the  altars 
at  the  gates  of  justice  (p.  15,  1.  6  from  below :  n3n^K  -jim  nn'i .  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

2^3n  D'*i33  i?yi  'pa  DK3r6tf  ni3y  iD^i1  nbx  Dny&fot  '2  •niw 

1  In  the  Talmud  njn:  occurs  as  a  substantive,  e.  g.,  Megilla,  24  b  vna 
in  "isui. 

3  e.  g.,  p.  4,  1.  3  from  below  N212P1,  read  Nmnn ;  p.  9,  1.  5  nmp,  read 
nmp  ;  p.  11,  1.  2  read  -ptoob  ;  p.  16,  1.  12  ip,  read  ip  ;  ib.,  1.  8  from 

below  nbm,  read  nbsi ;  p.  17,  1.  7  bxica,  read  ;  p.  19,  1.  16  rinoNra,  read 
nno>»DO ;  p.  20,  1.  9  1210,  read  to  in  ;  p.  27,  1.  14  cpbi,  read  D’Vi  ;  p.  34, 
1.  7  from  below  dnidIw,  read  CNbobsa  ;  ib.,  1.  ult.  min,  read  min;  p.  35, 
1.  ii  n,  read  vi,  &c. 
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•^x  nnn  raic^x  x*in  bhvb)  ri3?D  ^3  5>vx  in'),  an  assertion 
likewise  found  in  Ibrahim  (cf.  J.  Q.  R.,  1.  c.),  was  probably  borrowed  by 
Samuel  from  Hadassi  ( Eshkol ,  Alphab.,  271,  3  seqq.,  where  the  proof 
is  also  from  Amos  ii.  8).  In  the  discussion  on  J1DX  n\T  X^I  (cap.  9) 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  distinction  between  the  Rabbinical 
and  the  Karaite  conception  (see  Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,  p.  177),  and 
on  nnn  py  (cap.  io),  cf.  Monatsschrift ,  XLI,  205. — On  the  notes 
may  also  be  made  the  following  remark:  “lrtXtb  (p.  3,  n.  k,  where  the 
impossible  spelling  “ha-Dassy”  is  given)  simply  denotes  “outer 
meaning”  and  forms  the  antithesis  to  pX3  “inner  meaning.” — The 
opinion  that  in  HDinx  ^X  Ht^XI  (Lev.  xviii.  10)  bigamy  is  forbidden 
(p.  11,  n.  q)  is  not  shared  by  all  Karaites:  see  the  various  inter¬ 
pretations  of  this  precept  in  my  article  on  'Anan,  R.E.J.,  XLV, 
185  seqq. 

Herr  Gitelsohn  has  also  omitted  to  give  a  translation,  in  place 
whereof  he  provides  a  rather  long  introduction,  which  could,  however, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  even  omitted  for  the  most  part. 
Apart  from  some  useful  observations  on  the  Arabic  vocalization  and 
on  the  vulgarisms  of  the  author  (p.  17  seqq.),  this  introduction  contains 
only  views  that  have  either  long  been  known  or  that  are  erroneous. 
Strange  as  it  is  that  even  now  Schahrastani  should  be  given  as  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  sects  (p.  5,  n.  2),  instead  of  refer¬ 
ence  being  made  to  Kirkisani  and  Alberuni,  it  is  just  as  remarkable 
to  assert  that  Samuel  al-Magribi  interrupts  the  decline  of  the  Arabic- 
Karaite  literature  which  set  in  with  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda,  and  that  he 
can  be  regarded  as  the  last  classical  writer  of  this  literature  (p.  14), 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Samuel  is  only  an  ordinary  compiler,  and 
when,  in  this  respect,  even  Jefet  b.  Sagir,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  must  be  placed  higher.  This  shows  that  Herr  Gitelsohn  has 
no  proper  idea  of  the  development  of  the  Karaite  literature,  and  yet 
with  enviable  naivete  he  passes  general  judgment  upon  it,  thus,  for 
example,  that  it  is  lacking  in  strict  logic  (p.  13).  Just  as  naive  are 
the  long-winded  discussions  about  D^yo  (pp.  8-10),  which  is  also  often 
written  plene  D'byE  and  which  is  simply  ==  jJ**,  i.  e.  teacher  (Heb. 

;  cf.  also  J.  Q.  R.,  1.  c.,  p.  408  x).  Samuel’s  full  name  (see  p.  8) 
was  b.  Mose  b.  Jeshua  (not  Joshua)  b.  Mordechai  b.  Amram  b.  Salomo 
b.  Amram  (see  my  Zur  jud.-arab.  Litter.,  p.  77,  also  about  a  hitherto 
unknown  Arabic  work  of  Samuel,  containing  an  account  of  Mount 


1  In  the  passage  from  Firkowitsch  cited  p.  10,  1.  3,  we  should  probably 
simply  read  :  'bn?  rnson  iedi  2ro  baran?  obyo  ....  'nron  bN'intz?  i:n, 

unless  Firkowitsch  himself,  who  knew  no  Arabic,  made  a  mistake. 
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Moriah  and  the  Temple ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  “  Kitab  al-Ibbur,” 
invented  by  Herr  Gitelsohn,  on  p.  12,  on  the  basis  of  a  misunder¬ 
stood  quotation  from  Pinsker,  is  simply  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Division  III  of  the  Murschid,  which  has  been  edited  by  F.  Kauffmann), 
and  the  title  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic  ^AaAl),  which 

he  bore,  is  found  not  only  among  Karaites  (p.  14,  n.  2),  but  also  among 
Arabic  authors  (see  Zar  jud.-arab.  Litter .,  1.  c.). 

Samuel  Poznanski. 
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NOTES  TO  J.Q.R 

i. 

SCHAM  (DX£>)  ALS  NAME  PALASTINA'S. 

In  seinen  iiberaus  dankenswerthen  reichen  Mittheilungen  aus  den 
Kairoer  Geniza-Fragmenten  1  stellt  E.  J.  Worman  auch  die  Erwahn- 
ungen  der  beiden  alten  Synagogen  von  Fostat  zusammen,  die  mit 
ihren  arabischen  Namen  als  p,'DXK^:,X  nD**JD  (oder  TllT^X  HD'OS 
p'CXEJ^X)  und  p'pX'^X  HD'JD  bezeichnet  werden.  Neben  diesen 
arabischen  Namen  finden  sich  in  den  Doeumenten  der  Geniza  auch 
die  hebraischen  Namen  riD'ED  und  HD 'll.  Der 

Verfasser  vermuthet  zwar,  dass  diese  hebraischen  Namen  die 
Aequivalente  jener  arabischen  Bezeichnungen  seien,  aber  ganz  sicher 
erscheint  ihm  das  nicht ;  und  was  die  erstere  der  beiden  Synagogen 
betrifft,  stellt  er  die  Hypothese  auf,  dass  sie  zuerst  die  “  Synagoge 
der  Jerusalemier  ”  hiess  und  spater  unter  dem  Einflusse  von  neu 
angekommenen  Gemeindemitgliedern  aus  Damascus  die  “  Synagoge 
der  Syrier”  (oder  Damascener,  denn  DXE2>  bezeichnet  auch  Damascus) 
genannt  wurde.  Aber  diese  Hypothese  ist  ganz  uberflussig,  und  jener 
Zweifel  an  der  Identitat  der  mit  den  hebraischen  und  den  arabischen 
Namen  bezeichneten  Synagogen  ist  unberechtigt.  Denn  DXK>  be- 
deutet  nichts  anderes  als  pix  (Palastina),  und  pX“iy  nichts 

anderes  als  hx  Saadja  in  seinem  Jezirah-Commentar  (IV,  3,  ed. 
Lambert,  p.  76,  Z.  2)  bezeichnet  die  palastinensischen  Juden  als 
DXK^X  ^TIX,  die  babylonischen  Juden  als  pX“)y^X  ^HX.  Speciell  die 
Anwendung  von  DXE?  als  Bezeichnung  Palastina’s,  aber  auch  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  ist  in  der  arabisch-judischen  Litteratur  vielfach  nachzu- 
weisen.  Jephet  b.  Ali  iibersetzt  "QVn*  Daniel  viii.  9,  mit  DXK^X  (s. 
seinen  Commentar  zu  Daniel,  ed.  Barges,  p.  82,  Z.  7)  und  setzt  im 
Commentar  dafiir:  p"lX.  Abulwalid  iibersetzt  1^3,  Ezechiel 

xvi.  29,  mit  DXE^  (Kitab-ul-usul,  Col.  47,  Z.  30)  ;  ebenso  heisst  es  im 
Kitab  al  Tdrich  (ed.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  II,  92) 2 : 

1  J.Q.R,  XVIII,  1  ff. 

•  •  t 

2  Uber  das  Verhaltniss  dieser  Chronik  zu  Saadja  s.  Revue  des  Etudes 
Junes,  XLIX,  298. 
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dkb6k  ioy  ;i'J3  r6  imp  bin,  d.  h.  der  in  Gen.  x.  6  genannte 
Kanaan  bevolkerte  Palastina.  Dem  Worte  in  Abulwalid’s 

Kitab-al-Lumd ,  p.  269,  Z.  11,  entspricht  in  Jehuda  Ibn  Tibbon’s  hebr. 
Ubersetzung  ( Rikmah ,  p.  162,  Z.  9)  :  D^BTV*.  Einen  von  Abulwalid 
beniitzten  palastinensischen  Bibelcodex  bezeiclmet  er  als 
{Luma,  p.  238,  Z.  10);  Ibn  Tibbon  setzt  dafiir :  rVD/BTl' 

( Rikmah ,  p.  142,  Z.  16)  \  In  den  arabischen  Schlachtregeln  (von 
Samuel  Ibn  Gama')  heisst  der  jerusalemische  (palastinensische) 
Talmud:  'BKB&K  (s.  Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschrift ,  I,  239, 

Anm.  4).  Maimuni  hat  in  seinem  Mischna-Commentar  iiberall 
wo  in  den  hebraischen  Ubersetzungen  btTW'  pN  steht.  —  Auch  zur 
Erklarung  eines  dunkeln-talmudischen  Ausdruckes  wurde  diese 
specielle  Bedeutung  von  angewendet.  Im  Aruch  namlich  heisst 
es  in  dem  Artikel  (ed.  Kohut,  VIII,  97),  der  nur  der  Erklarung 

des  Ausdruckes  'ND'B'  Tins  (Menachoth  33  b)  gewidmet  ist : 

pK  N\Tl  DKB^K  'my  /l?2.  Diese  Erklarung  von  'NlD'ty 
mit  “  palastinensisch  ”  findet  sich  auch  im  Talmudcommentare  R. 
Chananels  z.  St.  ;  aber  er  leitet  das  Wort  nicht  vom  arabischen 
DKty,  sondern  vom  biblischen  Eigennamen  ab ;  pK  ^ 

*02  pK  KVI5?  ('XE'ty  also  soviel  wie  ‘  semitisch  ’).  —  Es  ist 

also  iiber  jeden  Zweifel  erhaben,  dass  nur  die 

hebraische  Ubersetzung  von  HD'OE  ist,  dabei  bedeutet 

“  jerusalemisch  ”  soviel  wie  palastinensisch,  ganz  wie  in  der  Bezeich- 
nung  des  palastinensischen  Targum  und  des  palastinensischen  Talmud 
als  “jerusalemisch”.  Bei  Saribari  (ed.  Neubauer,  M.  J.  Chr.,  I,  118) 
heisst  es  ausdriicklich :  pK  'Vntb  nnN  mSTB'  nVDJ3  TQ  'W 
ppK-iy^N  nwa  nwK  now  mxi  hdjd  In 

Worman’s  Abhandlung  —  damit  schliesse  ich  diese  Notiz  —  miisste 
es  statt  “  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians  ”  immer  heissen  :  “  Synagogue  of 
the  Palestinians.” 


Bei  dem  auf  Seite  14  erwahnten  Namen  von  Schulhauptern  und 
Exilarchen  ware  auf  meine  Abhandlung  in  J.Q.R.,  XV,  79,  96.  (“  Das 

Gaonat  in  Palastina  und  das  Exilarchat  in  Aegypten  ”)  zu  verweisen. 
—  S.  21,  im  arabischen  Texte,  muss  statt  gelesen  werden  u~-dj 
und  statt  “  Rls  al-Yahud  ”  muss  es  in  der  Ubersetzung  heissen : 
Oberhaupt  (Vorsteher)  der  Juden. 

W.  Bacher. 


1  S.  mein  Leben  und  Werke  des  Abulwalid ,  S.  51. 
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II. 

In  the  J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  p.  639,  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the 
Massoretic  Bible  of  Moses  ben  Asher  ;  working,  as  I  explained  in  the 
article,  far  away  from  my  library  and  from  my  own  books.  I  have 
to  note  that  in  the  Studio.  Biblica,  III,  p.  36,  Neubauer  has  also  given 
a  reproduction  of  the  colophon  and  of  one  page  of  the  MS.  His 
photographs,  however,  have  not  turned  out  well ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  harm  done  in  their  having  been  reproduced.  I  note 
also  that  both  Baer  and  Wickes  hold  that  this  is  not  a  MS.  of 
Moses  ben  Asher,  not  even  of  his  school,  since  the  accentuation  does 
not  agree  with  the  known  rules  of  that  scholar.  Saphir  and  Baer 
are  of  opinion  that  the  characters  employed  in  the  MS.  are  Spanish, 
and  that  therefore  the  codex  is  of  Western  European  origin;  an 
opinion  which  Neubauer  very  properly  rejects.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  ornamentations  upon  a  few  of  its  pages  are  very  similar  in 
general  character  and  appearance  to  those  published  on  Plates  1-4 
in  Gunzberg’s  “  L'Ornement  hebreu  ”  (St.  Petersburg  MS.  of  the 
year  930),  from  a  MS.  which  probably  was  written  either  in  Syria 
or  Mesopotamia.  I  note  further  that  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Zeitschr.  fur  Assyriologie,  XIV,  pp.  293  et  seq.,  Merx  has  printed 
the  final  Massorah  from  the  codex  of  the  year  1028,  described  by  me 
on  pp.  627,  628  of  the  aforementioned  article.  It  is  strange  to  read 
that  he  was  able  to  see  nothing  of  the  other  MSS.  kept  in  the  Karaite 
synagogue  at  Cairo.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Massorah, 
and  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  as  regards  the  ascription  of  the 
MS.  to  Moses  ben  Asher.  If  the  scholars  above  mentioned  are  right, 
it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  same  fate  has  befallen  Moses 
ben  Asher  as  has  befallen  Aaron  ben  Asher,  for  Wickes  (“  A  treatise 
on  the  accentuation  of  the  Prose  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,”  pp.  vii 
et  seq.)  and  others  believe  that  the  famous  Aleppo  MS.  is  falsely 
ascribed  to  Aaron. 

Richard  Gottheil. 


III. 

I  find  the  following  on  p.  363  of  the  January  number  of  the  Jeivish 
Quarterly  Revietv :  — “  ‘  Word-peddling  ’  and  ‘  date-mongering  ’  are 
terms  which  Mr.  Wiener  may  apply  to  critical  methods  if  he  so 
delights,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  sincerity  and  honesty 
be  attributed  also  to  those  who  use  them.”  I  gladly  leave  my  readers 
to  judge  of  tbe  truth  of  the  reviewer’s  other  statements  and  com- 
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ments,  but  as  this  one  affects  my  personal  character  I  ask  you  to 
publish  this  communication. 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  attributed  insincerity  or  dishonesty  to 
any  critic  is  entirely  baseless.  Further,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  such  inference  being  drawn  from  the  evidence 
I  adduced,  by  writing  the  following: — “Nobody  will  question  the 
excellence  of  their  intentions ;  nobody  will  suggest  that  any  critic 
would  willingly  be  guilty  of  the  slightest  falsehood ;  but  can  it 
fairly  be  said  that  the  work  we  have  examined  shows  that  its  authors 
possess  the  qualities  of  observing  accurately  and  impartially,  and 
reporting  correctly  the  results  of  their  observation?” — [Studies  in 
Biblical  Laiv,  pp.  32-3.] 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 


IV. 

The  valuable  notes  by  Professor  Bacher  and  Dr.  Porges  ( J Q.  R., 
XVIII,  146  seq.)  do  not  exhaust  the  rectifications  that  may  be  made 
in  Professor  Gottheil’s  article  on  the  Cairo  MSS.  (J.  Q.  R.,  XVII, 
609  seq.).  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  more  ?  Not  all  the  MSS. 
described  by  G.  were  unknown  before.  Besides  Jacob  Saphir,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Merx,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie ,  XIV,  293  seq.  (in  which 
issue,  by  the  way,  Professor  Gottheil  also  appears  as  a  contributor), 
in  his  article  “Die  Schlussmassora  aus  dem  Cairiner Codex  vom  Jahre 
1028”  (No.  13  in  G.’s  list),  mentions  also  Nos.  16  and  34  shown  him 
by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Karaites,  whom  he  calls  Shabtay  (G., 
page  61 1,  Cheleby)  Mangouby.  Six  of  the  MSS.  were  described  by 
Dr.  Harkavy  in  his  DJ  D'KHn,  VI  (reprint  from  HiDSH). 

P.  616,  end.  The  Jetvish  Encyclopedia ,  I,  637-8,  states  the  gene¬ 
rally  well-known  fact  that  the  Antiochus-Megilla  is  to  be  found  in 
editions  and  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  MSS.  mentioned 
in  Note  3,  we  find  the  Megilla  in  Biblical  MSS.  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig, 
Paris,  Parma,  Turin,  &c.  (cp.  Gaster’s  edition,  pp.  15-16). 

P.  616,  n.  1.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  occasionally  taken  by  Jews 
in  the  Gentile  Bible,  G.  mentions  a  British  Museum  MS.  containing 
a  list  of  eighteen  passages  in  which  the  translators  of  the  LXX  are 
said  to  have  altered  the  text.  We  find  the  same  list  also  in  other 
MSS.,  e.  g.  Cod.  Munich,  392,  but  it  is  proof  of  their  interest  only  for 
very  ancient  times;  cp.  Mekilta ,  ed.  Friedmann,  15  b,  Megilla ,  9  a, 
Exodus  Rabba,  V,  5,  and  other  parallel  passages. 

P.  617  Copyists  of  the  Hillel  family  are  not  so  entirely  unknown 
as  G.  thinks.  Neubauer,  Studia  Biblica ,  III,  23  f.,  states  that  a 
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St.  Petersburg  MS.  of  the  Hagiographa  was  written  by  a  Moses 
ben  Hillel  in  994. 

P.  619.  No.  5  is  mentioned  by  Harkavy  (1.  c.  8,  No.  1),  who  reads 
correctly  nyilK,  and  also  saw  that  Kislew  4949  was  1188. 

P.  625,  No.  10.  A  Lisbon  edition  of  the  Earlier  Prophets  is  unknown  ; 
it  is  probably  ed.  Leiria  1494. 

Ibid.,  No.  11.  G.  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  Mishna  ending  with  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Mishpatim,  Dtt  (sic)  “131DH.  As  there  is 

no  treatise  Mishpatim  in  the  Mishna,  it  is  doubtless  a  copy  of 
Maimonides’  Mishneh  Torah ,  ending  with  Mishpatim  IX,  probably  that 
of  the  third  part  mentioned  in  Ibn  Saphir,  I,  12  a. 

Pp.  625-7,  No.  12.  One  of  the  two  Hilleli-Codices  in  G.’s  article  is 
mentioned  by  Harkavy  (1.  c.,  No.  2),  who  states  that  the  frontispiece 
of  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  the  date  at  the  end,  are  late  forgeries, 
and  that  the  MS.  is  written  in  a  German  hand.  Saphir  (1.  c.)  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  a  contemporary  writer  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
epigraph,  and  says  that  the  MS.  was  dated  “under  Solyman  ”  (1521 
seq.),  and  bears  no  other  date. 

P.  627,  No.  13.  The  statement  that  the  MS.  extends  “from 
Chronicles  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ”  deserves  the  amplification  given 
to  it  by  Merx,  1.  c.,  p.  294,  who  informs  us  that  between  Chronicles 
and  Ezra  are  all  the  Hagiographa,  and  that  the  MS.  in  the  poetical 
books  often  has  only  two  columns.  Merx  also  prints  the  colophon 
as  Harkavy  does  (1.  c.,  p.  10,  No.  4),  and  besides  gives  the  Massoretic 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  (1.  c.  310-30). 

P.  632,  No.  18.  Mishael  ben  Uzziel,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Arabic 
treatise  on  the  differences  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (cf. 
Harkavy,  DOE*  DJ  D^EHn,  II,  pp.  10  and  12),  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  R.  Hananel,  a  Genizah  MS.,  was 
published  in  Z.f.  H.  B.,  IV,  155-8;  cp.  ibid.,  186,  Steinschn eider, 
Arab.  Liter  atur,  §  167. 

P.  636,  No.  27.  In  Harkavy,  l.c.,  p.  10,  No.  5,  the  note  by  the  scribe 
is  given,  and  the  part  now  illegible  reads :  DOIOX  "p"l  “IDE*  'fob 
JDK  DOE*  riDD  nr  1DJJ  DOtyD  WD  PppE"  HE\  Samuel  ben 

Jacob  is  the  writer  of  the  famous  Bible  MS.  of  1009  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Library  (Harkavy  and  Strack’s  Catalogue,  p.  269)  \  the  handwriting 
according  to  Harkavy  being  the  same.  The  same  library  has  also 
a  Pentateuch  with  Massora  and  Saadia’s  translation  written  by  him 
(Harkavy,  ibid.). 

1  In  1134  this  MS.  was  bought  by  ...  12  .  .  272’  pm  nrcr  \L**n  pan  mbstt 
2ps”  pm  nyn?'  irm  pon  who  is  known  to  us  through  Prof.  Schechter’s 

Saadyana,  pp.  8r,  115,  116.  Cf.  also  E.  J.  Worman  in  J.  Q.R.,  XVIII, 
p.  14. 
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P.  638,  No.  30.  The  note  on  Lev.  x.  16  is  that  of  the  small  Massora  ; 
the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.  (note  1)  is  that  of  our  editions  of 
Maseket  Soferim,  IX,  2. 

Ibid.,  No.  33.  The  commentary,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given,  is 
by  Rashi. 

Pp.  639-41,  No.  349.  Harkavy,  1.  c.,  pp.  8-10,  No.  3.  Neubauer, 
1.  c.,  25  seq.  The  date  on  p.  640,  1.  18,  Harkavy  reads  KE'Tltf 
(1130).  G.’s  identification  of  1443  (Sel )  =  1684  has  been  criticized  by 
Porges.  That  827  since  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  the 
supposed  date  of  the  MS.,  is  895  (not  897),  is  shown  by  Neubauer 
and  Harkavy.  The  latter  has  four  inscriptions  not  to  be  found  in  G.’s 
article.  P.  640,  1.  21,  Harkavy  reads  riD'’  ♦  .  p  T’H, 

a  name  which  occurs  also  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  not  mentioned 
by  G.,  and  he  explains  “DJ  =  'Unn  STTOH,  “who  is 

known  under  the  name  the  ‘Alexandrian.’”  Another  inscription 


begins  p  1D1N  DW3:n  “iriBin  nt,  and 

Harkavy  thinks  that  he  is  a  different  person  from  the  p  piy1 
HE^,  who  was  not  a  Karaite,  and  did  not  write  out  the 
Tetragrammaton,  as  is  done  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  Karaite 
namesake.  In  Neubauer’s  article  a  poor  facsimile  of  the  colophon, 
printed  upside  down  at  that,  is  to  be  found  together  with  a  facsimile 
of  1  Sam.  iv.  15-v.  8.  Neubauer,  p.  25,  states  that  Baer  and  Wickes 
conclude  from  the  mode  of  accentuation  that  the  MS.  cannot  have 
been  written  by  a  Massorete  of  Ben  Asher’s  school,  and  gives  some 
proofs.  He  concludes  from  the  facsimile  that  it  is  written  in  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  says  that 
Harkavy  shares  his  opinion.  Curiously  enough,  Harkavy  (1.  c.) 
believes  in  its  authenticity. 

P.  641,  No.  37,  read  ^"VEE .  A  copy  of  this  collection  was  in 
Azulai’s  possession ;  cp.  D^mn  D6P,  ed.  Benjakob,  p.  7  a. 

P.  642,  No.  39,  read  ^"IITIE .  The  author  is  called 
l"T  VT1  by  Azulai,  1.  c.,  p.  55  d. 

Ibid.,  No.  40,  is  a  collection  of  Responsa  printed  in  Leghorn,  1783. 

Ibid.,  No.  45.  The  note  at  the  end  is  that  of  the  printer  Parentz  to 
his  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Hoshen  MisJipat .,  Venice,  1574.  Are 
the  notes  of  Jacob  Castro,  that  is,  the  K^THnE,  printed  on  the  whole 
of  the  Shulhan' Aruk,  Constantinople,  1718,  added  to  a  copy  of  this 
edition  ? 


P.  644,  No.  53.  Probably  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  well-known 

iwn. 


Ibid.  No.  54  is  not  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  the  n3J?2  DJDV  ;  cp.  Steinschneider, 
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Cat.  Bodi.,  2556;  Friedlaender,  Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Em  Ezra , 
221-6. 

Ibid.,  No.  58.  According  to  the  description  of  the  contents,  the 
onr  'man  is  probably  Melli’s  well-known  printed  extract  of  the 
neon  m&TKl.  Was  Josef  Ergas  the  owner  of  the  MS.  ? 

P.  649,  No.  70.  Cp.  Harkavy  (1.  c.,  p.  3,  No.  24),  who  reads  the  name 
:  prison  ftnnaN  n".-6r . .  and  the  date  wn  ^n  ens^  mnon  oeietr 
(1322). 

P.  650  seq.  The  passage  of  Saphir  referred  to  on  p.  651,  note  3, 
shows  that  the  epigraph  is  a  copy  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  with  cor¬ 
rections  by  Firkowitz,  who  changed  NyN'lO  p  JHUn  into  DnVT  p ; 
cp.  also  Harkavy,  1.  c.,  pp.  6-7,  and  Graetz,  Monatsschrift ,  1875, 
p.  5  seq.  Perhaps  Firkowitz  copied  the  note  in  the  Jerusalem  MS. 

Alexander  Marx. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HEBRAICA  AND  JUDAICA. 
January— March,  1906  \ 

E.  A.  Abbott,  “Johannine  Grammar”  (London,  A.  &  C.  Black), 
Much  of  interest  for  students  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  writings. 
Pp.  xxvii,  687.  Price  16s.  6d.  net. 

I.  Abrahams,  “Festival  Studies,  being  Thoughts  on  the  Jewish 
Year”  (London,  Macmillan;  Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Greenstone).  Con¬ 
tents  :  (i)  The  Hopefulness  of  the  Seder ;  (ii)  The  Poetry  of  Pentecost ; 
(iii)  The  Procession  of  the  Palms ;  (iv)  The  Book  of  Life ;  (v)  The 
Abodah  ;  (vi)  Purim  Parodies ;  (vii)  Art  on  the  Seder  Table ;  (viii)  A 
Unique  Haggadah  Picture ;  (ix)  The  Succah  of  the  Bible  ;  (x)  Some 
Succahs  I  have  known;  (xi)  Judaea  Devicta ;  (xii)  The  Decalogue 
in  the  Liturgy ;  (xiii)  By  the  Water-side ;  (xiv)  God  and  Man  ; 
(xv)  Chad  Gadya ;  (xvi)  Myrtle  ;  (xvii)  Willows  of  the  Brook  ; 
(xviii)  Queen  Esther  on  the  English  Stage ;  (xix)  Hans  Sachs’ 
“  Esther  ” ;  (xx)  The  Shofar ;  (xxi)  Hanucah  in  Olden  Times ; 
(xxii)  The  Hallel ;  (xxiii)  The  Four  Sons ;  (xxiv)  Adon  Olam.  Pp.  x, 
185.  Price  2 s.  6 d. 

A.  Ackermann,  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Brandenburg”  (Berlin, 
Lamm).  Pp.  ix,  224.  Price  4  M. 

S.  Adler,  “Das  Schulunterhaltungsgesetz  und  die  preussischen 
Burger  jiidischen  Glaubens”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Third 
edition  with  an  Appendix,  “  Der  neue  Schulgesetzentwurf  und  die 
jiidische  Schule.”  Pp.  44.  Price  1  M. 

M.  Auerbach,  “Worterbuch  zur  Mechilta  des  R.  Ismael,  Buch- 
stabe  X,  nebst  Einleitung”  (Berlin,  Lamm).  A  contribution  to  the 
lexicography  of  the  Tannaite  Midrash.  The  Introduction  deals  with 
grammatical  matters :  comparing  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mechilta  with 
Biblical  Hebrew.*  Pp.  115.  Price  2.50  M. 

D.  Balakau,  “  Die  Sozialdemokratie  und  das  jiidische  Proletariat  ” 
(Vienna,  Suschitzky).  Pp.  64.  Price  80  Pf. 

1  Some  publications  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  1905  are  included  in 
this  list. 
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J.  P.  Baltzer,  “  Hebraische  Schulgrammatik  fur  Gymnasien  ” 
(Stuttgart,  Metzler).  Pp.  vii,  143.  Price  1.50  M. 

J.  Banoczi,  “  lilvkonyv,  1906”  (Budapest,  izr.  magyar  irodalmi 
Tarsulat).  Contributions  by  L.  Blau,  S.  Krauss,  &c.  Pp.  394. 

H.  M.  Barclay,  “  The  New  Jerusalem  :  its  Measures  and  Metaphors, 
as  explained  in  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel  ”  (London,  Partridge).  With 
frontispiece.  Pp.  89.  Price  is. 

W.  Barry,  “Tradition  of  Scripture,  its  origin,  authority,  and 
interpretation  ”  (London,  Longmans).  Pp.  304.  Price  3s.  6 d. 

M.  Beermann,  “  Zur  Jahreswende :  Festpredigten  gehalten  am 
Roschhaschana  und  Yom  Kippur  5666  ”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann, 
1905).  Pp.  74.  Price  1  M. 

K.  Begrich,  “Das  Messiasbild  des  Ezechiel  ”  (Tubingen,  Diss.,  1905). 
Pp-  39- 

E.  Behrens,  “Assyrisch-Babylonische  Briefe  religiosen  Inhalts  aus 
der  Sargonidenzeit  M  (Leipzig,  Dissertation,  1905).  Pp.  56. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  “Archaeology  and  Criticism”  (London,  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  April,  1906). 

A.  Berendts,  “  Die  Zeugnisse  vom  Christentum  im  slavischen 
De  hello  Judaico  des  Josephus”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  In  Gebhardt  u. 
Harnack’s  “  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  ”  (Neue  Folge,  xiv,  4).  Pp.  79. 
Price  2.50  M. 

A.  Biach,  “  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  700  jahr.  Todestag  des  jiidischen 
Geisteshelden  Moses  Maimonides”  (Brussels,  Ach).  2nd  ed.  Pp.  14. 
Price  50  cent. 

“  Bible,  Should  Clergymen  criticize  the  ”  (London,  Nisbet). 
By  various  writers.  Pp.  250.  Price  3s.  6 d. 

“  Bibliographie  der  theologischen  Literatur  ”  (Berlin, 
Schwetschke  &  Solin). 

A.  Black,  “  Ruth,  a  Hebrew  Idyl”  (London,  Hodder&  Stoughton), 
Twelve  Short  Studies.  Pp.  246.  Price  3s.  6 d.  net. 

S.  Borus,  “  Sollen  und  durfen  die  Juden  zum  Christentum  iiber- 
treten  ?  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Losung  der  Judenfrage  ”  (Strassburg,  Wol- 
stein  u.  Teilhaber).  Pp.  13.  Price  50  Pf. 

G.  H.  Box,  “The  Spiritual  Teaching  and  Value  of  the  Jewish 
Prayer  Book”  (London,  Longmans).  Pp.  51.  Price  3^.  net. 
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J.  H.  Breasted,  “  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Persian  Conquest”  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  With  200 
illustrations  and  maps.  Pp.  xxix,  634.  Price  2 cs.  net. 

H.  Brody  and  K.  Albrecht,  “  TCM  the  New-Hebrew  School 
of  Poets  of  the  Spanish -Arabian  Epoch  ”  (London,  Williams  &  Norgate). 
Selections  (160  in  all)  of  Hebrew  poems  by  Menahem  b.  Seruk,  Dunash 
b.  Lab  rat,  the  disciples  of  Menahem,  Isaac  b.  Kapron,  Jehudi  ibn 
Sheshet,  Joseph  ibn  Abitur,  Isaac  ibn  Gayyat,  Isaac  ibn  Kalfon, 
Joseph  ibn  Hisdai,  Samuel  ha-Nagid,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Isaac  b. 
Saul,  Isaac  b.  Reuben,  Jehuda  ibn  Balam,  Bahya  ibn  Pekuda,  Abun, 
Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Joseph  b.  Sahal,  Isaac  Mashkaran,  Jehuda  Halevi, 
Levi  al-Tabban,  Jehuda  ibn  Gayyat,  Solomon  ibn  Gayyat,  Joseph  ben 
Saddik,  Joseph  ibn  Muhajir,  Jehuda  ibn  Abun,  Solomon  ibn  al-Muallim, 
Hiyya  Davudi,  Yekutiel,  David  ibn  Bakuda,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Isaac 
ibn  Ezra,  Jacob  ben  Eleazar,  Joseph  ibn  Zebara,  Jehuda  al-Harizi.  In¬ 
troduction,  notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  and  dictionary  in  English. 
Pp.  xii,  218.  Price  7s.  6 d. 

K.  Budde,  “  Das  prophetische  Schrifttum  ”  (Halle,  Gebauer- 
Schwetschke).  Pp.  68.  Price  40  Pf. 

E.  Clodd,  “  Animism,  the  Seed  of  Religion  ”  (London,  A.  Constable). 
A  volume  of  Constable’s  series  “  Religions  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
Pp.  100.  Price  is.  net. 

I.  Cohen,  “  Historical  Syllabus  from  1700  c.  e.  to  the  present  day  ” 
(London,  Jewish  Study  Society).  A  course  of  13  readings.  Pp.  34. 

E.  Collins,  “The  Wisdom  of  Israel”  (London,  Murray).  In  the 
“  Wisdom  of  the  East  ”  series.  Extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
and  Midrash  Rabboth,  translated  by  E.  C.  Introduction.  Pp.  60. 
Price  is.  net. 

F.  C.  Conybeare  and  St.  George  Stock,  “  Selections  from  the 
Septuagint  according  to  the  text  of  Swete  ”  (London,  Ginn).  Intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  and  a  grammar  of  Septuagint  Greek  (76  pages). 
Pp.  313.  Price  6s.  6 d. 

F.  Coutts,  “The  Song  of  Songs.  A  Lyrical  Folk-Play  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrews.  Arranged  in  VII  Scenes”  (London,  Lane).  With 
illustrations  by  H.  Ospovat.  Pp.  67.  Price  is.  net. 

G.  Dalman,  “  Palastinajahrbuch  des  deutschen  evangelischen 
Instituts  fiir  Altertumswissenschaft  des  heiligen  Landes  zu  Jerusalem  ” 
(Berlin,  Mittler).  First  year.  Four  plates.  Pp.  125.  Price  2.40  M. 
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T.  Witton  Davies,  “The  Psalms”  (Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Jack). 
Vol.  II  of  “  The  Psalms  ”  in  the  “  Century  Bible,”  contains  Ps.  lxxii-cl. 
Pp.  380.  Price  25.  6d.  net. 

M.  Dibelius,  “Die  Lade  Jahves.  Eine  religionsgeschichtl.  Unter- 
suchung”  (Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht).  13  illustrations. 
Pp.  viii,  128.  Price  3.60  M. 

M.  T.  Djuvara,  “  Wissenschaftliche  und  religiose  Weltansicht  ” 
(Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht).  Pp.  46.  Price  1  M. 

S.  R.  Driver,  “The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Revised  Version”  (Oxford, 
the  University  Press).  With  introductions  and  brief  annotations. 
Pp.  xxxvi,  133.  Price  25.  6 d.  net. 

H.  J.  Elhorst,  “Die  beiden  Makkabaerbiicher  und  die  Vorge- 
schichte  des  judischen  Freiheitskriegs”  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Bibel- 
kunde,  1905,  4,  pp.  367-394). 

B.  Elzas,  “The  Jews  of  South  Carolina  ”  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott). 
Many  illustrations.  Pp.  352. 

Encyclopedia,  the  Jewish  (New  York  and  London,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls).  Vol.  XII,  Talmud — Zweifel,  completing  the  whole. 
The  twelve  vols.  contain  8,572  pages  and  2,464  illustrations  (many 
of  them  full-page,  with  a  considerable  number  of  photogravures,  and 
23  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  lithographic  process  in  colours).  Sub¬ 
scription  price  12  guineas;  present  price  £13. 

W.  Erbt,  “Die  Hebraer.  Kanaan  im  Zeitalter  der  hebraischen 
Wanderung  und  hebraischer  Staatengriindungen”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs). 
Pp.  iv,  236.  Price  5  M. 

V.  Ermoni,  “  L’Essenisme  ”  (Paris,  Revue  des  Questions  historiques, 
Jan.  1906,  pp.  1-27). 

S.  Fernand,  “  Les  migrations  muselmanes  et  juives  a  Madagascar  ” 
(Revue  de  l’histoire  des  religions,  Vol.  XXVI). 

P.  Fiebig,  “Ausgewahlte  Mischnatractate  in  deutscher  Ueber- 
setzung:  2,  “  Pirque  ’aboth,  der  Mischnatractat  Spriiche  der  Voter 
ins  Deutsche  iibersetzt  und  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des 
Verhaltnisses  zum  Neuen  Testament  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen  ” 
(Tubingen,  Mohr).  Pp.  vii,  43.  Price  1.20  M. 

T.  Fischer,  “  Mittelmeerbilder”  (Leipzig,  Teubner).  Pp.  74-153. 
Palastina :  Allgemeine  Charakteristik ;  Die  Kustenebene;  Westjor- 
denland  ;  Jerusalem  ;  Das  Ghor ;  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha;  Ostjordenland  ; 
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DasKlima;  Pflanzenwelt ;  Bevolkerung;  Wirtschaftliche  Verhaltnisse; 
Verwaltungseinteilung  ;  Zukunft  des  Landes.  Pp.  vi,  480.  Price  6  M. 

G.  Forster,  “Die  Neumondfeier  im  Alten  Testament  ”  (Zeitschrift 
fur  wiss.  Theologie,  1906,  I,  pp.  1— 17). 

M.  Franco,  “  Histoire  et  litteratures  juives,  pays  par  pays  ”  (Paris, 
Alliance  Israelite,  35  rue  de  Trevise).  A  series  of  12  illustrated 
booklets.  Price  25  cents,  each. 

A.  Freimann,  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Hebraische  Bibliographie  ”  (Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  The  volume  for  1905  includes  Bibliographies 
of  Hebraica  and  Judaica  (often  with  critical  reviews) ;  literary  articles, 
dealing  specially  with  bibliographical  subjects.  Pp.  viii,  191. 
Price  6  M. 

W.  H.  Frere,  “The  Principles  of  Religious  Ceremonial  ”  (London, 
Longmans).  Pp.  336.  Price  5s. 

M.  Freund,  “  nrQB'l  Zusammenstellung  aller  auf  dem  Almemor 
vorzutragenden  Gebete  ”  (Rodelheim,  Lehrberger,  1905).  Pp.  28. 
Price  3.50  M. 

S.  Friedlander,  (S.-Varalja,  1905).  Tractate 

Yebamoth.  Pp.  vi,  155. 

L.  Frohnmeyer  and  I.  Benzinger,  “Yues  et  documents  bibli- 
ques  ’’  (Basel,  Finckh).  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Breiten- 
stein.  With  the  illustrations.  Pp.  xvi,  179.  Price  8  fr. 

F.  X.  Funk,  “  Didascalia  et  Constitutiones  Apostolorum  ”  (Pader- 
born,  Schoeningh).  2  vols.  Pp.  lvi,  704;  xlv,  208.  Price  34  M. 

L.  Gautier,  “Introduction  a  l’Ancien  Testament”  (Lausanne, 
Bridel).  Includes  0.  T.  and  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigraphica ;  the 
Versions.  2  vols.  Pp.  xvi,  672  ;  642.  Price  20  fr. 

A.  S.  Geden  and  J.  H.  Ritson,  “The  Massoretic  notes  contained 
in  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  translated  and  explained  by  A.  S.  G.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  J.  H.  R.”  (London,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1905).  Pp.  95.  Price  is.  net. 

C.  E.  Gernandt,  “Lehrbuch  der  altagyptischen  Dogmatik  ” 
(Leipzig,  Hiersemann).  Many  illustrations.  Pp.  285.  Price  20  M. 

B.  Gillmann,  piwD  DfcH  (New  York).  A  new  Yiddish 

illustrated  Monthly.  Price  10  cents. 
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A.  Gnandt,  “  Der  mos&ische  Schopfungsbericht  in  seinem  Verhalt- 
nisse  zur  modernen  Wissenschaft  ”  (Graz,  Styria).  Pp.  xi,  170.  Price 
1.35  M. 

L.  Goldschmidt,  “Der  babylonische  Talmud”  (Berlin,  Calvary). 
Text  of  editio  princeps  (Venice,  1520-23),  variae  lectiones,  German 
translation  and  notes.  Vol.  VI,  parts  3  and  4,  Der  Traktat  Baba 
Mcia.  Pp.  915.  Price  29  M. 

S.  Goldschmidt,  “Purim-Quell”  (Hamburg,  Goldschmidt).  Pp.  40. 
Price  1.20  M. 

H.  Graetz,  “  Volkstumliche  Geschichte  der  Juden”  (Hamburg, 
A.  Goldschmidt).  In  3  vols.  Cheap  Review.  Price  12  M. 

F.  Guex,  “  Histoire  de  l’instruction  et  de  l’education”  (Paris, 
Alcan).  Ch.  I,  “Coup  d’ceil  sur  Peducation  chez  les  peuples  de 
POrient.”  no  illustrations.  Pp.  viii,  736.  Price  6  fr. 

Gunzberg,  “L’Ornement  hebreu  ”  (Berlin,  Calvary).  Many 
facsimiles  and  Introduction.  Price  1 20  M. 

A.  Guttmacher  and  W.  Rosenau,  “Year-Book  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Vol.  XV”  (New  York,  Bloch). 
Includes  reports  on  Sabbath  Observance,  on  proposed  Synod,  on 
suggested  formulation  of  the  dogmas  of  Reformed  Judaism,  a  paper 
on  Rashi  (by  M.  Schloessinger),  &c.  Pp.  279. 

J.  Guttmann,  “  Jean  Bodin  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zum  Judentum  ” 
(Breslau,  Marcus).  Pp.  65.  Price  1.60  M. 

E.  G.  Hardy,  “  Studies  in  Roman  History  ”  (London,  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein).  Ch.  II,  “  The  Treatment  of  Judaism.”  Pp.  ix,  349.  Price  6s. 

P.  Hartmann,  “Biblische  Geschichte  und  Kirchengeschichte  in 
dem  Lelirplan  der  hoheren  Schulen”  (Vol.  CXXIII.  Part  II  of 
“  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  ”). 

A.  Hauck,  “  Realencyklopadie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und 
Kirche  ”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  Third  edition  of  Herzog.  Vol.  XVII. 
Pp.  iii,  816.  Price  10  M. 

P.  Haupt,  “The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes”  (London,  Kegan  Paul). 
A  new  metrical  translation.  Price  3.9.  6d. 

M.  L.  Hendel,  “  Bible  History  [Old  Testament]  after  the  results 
of  historical  criticism,  arranged  for  students  of  different  ages”  (New 
York,  McClure).  Pp.  xxv,  301.  Price  1  dollar. 
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Heppner,  “  Jiid-liter.  Abreisskalender  fur  das  Jahr  1906  (5666-7)  ” 
(Roschmin).  Seventh  annual  volume. 

M.  Hess,  “Judische  Schriften  ”  (Berlin,  Lamm,  1905).  Edited  by 
T.  Zlocisti.  Pp.  clxxi,  127.  Price  3.50  M. 

F.  Hillel,  “Festpredigten”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  KaufFmann).  Part  II. 

I  Sermons  for  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement.  Pp.  52.  Price  1.20  M. 

P.  Hinneberg,  “  Die  christliche  Religion  mit  Einschluss  der 
israelitisch-jiidischen  Religion  ”  (Leipzig,  Teubner).  First  part  of 
“Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,”  with  contributions  by  Wellhausen, 
Jiilicher,  Harnack,  and  others.  Pp.  x,  752.  Price  16  M. 

H.  Hoffding,  “  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  ”  (London,  Macmillan). 
Pp.  viii,  410.  Price  12s.  net. 

J.  Holtzmann,  “  Die  messianischen  Weissagungen  ein  Beweis 
Gottes,  nach  Abbe  de  Broglie  bearbeitet  von  J.  H.”  (Strassburg. 
Le  Roux).  Pp.  1 1 9.  Price  1  M. 

S.  Horovitz,  “  Die  Psychologie  bei  den  jiidischen  Religionsphilo- 
sophen  des  Mittelalters  von  Saadia  bis  Maimuni.  Heft  iii :  Die 
Psychologie  der  jiidischen  Neuplatoniker.  B.  Josef  Ibn  Saddik” 
(Breslau,  Schatzky).  Prefixed  to  the  “  Jahres-Bericht  des  jiidisch- 
theologischen  Seminars  Fraenckel’scher  Stiftung,  1906.”  Pp.  147— 
207. 

I.  Husik,  “Judah  Messer  Leon’s  Commentary  on  the  Vetus  Logica, 
with  a  Glossary  of  Hebrew  logical  and  philosophical  terms  ”  (Leyden. 
Brill).  Pp.  ix,  1 18.  Price  6s. 

A.  Jacoby,  “  Die  geographische  Mosaik  von  Madaba.  Die  alteste 
Karte  des  Heiligen  Landes”  (Leipzig,  Dieterich).  With  1  plan  and 
4  illustrations.  Pp.  ix,  no.  Price  4  M. 

Jahrbuch  fur  judische  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (Berlin, 
Poppelauer).  Organ  of  the  “  Verband  der  Vereine  fur  jiid.  Geschichte 
u.  Literatur.”  Yol.  IX  :  Review  of  the  year  (M.  Philippson) ;  Literary 
review  (G.  Karpeles) ;  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Parallels;  Rashi 
(W.  Bacher) ;  Assimilation  (M.  Schachter) ;  Gabriel  Riesser  (J.  Cohn) ; 
Leopold  Kompert  (E.  Franzos) ;  Figures  from  the  East  (L.  Rahmer) ; 
Judah  ben  Sabbatai’s  “  Mysogynist  ”  (translated  by  L.  Stein).  Reports 
of  societies.  Pp.  260  +  51. 

G.  James,  “The  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther,  with  12  photogravures 
by  Gilbert  James  ”  (London,  Routledge).  Pp.  94.  Price  3s.  6 d. 
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A.  Jansen,  “Einige  textkritische  und  exegetische  Bemerkungen 
zum  Buche  Ekklesiastikus  ”  (“  Biblische  Zeitschrift,”  IV,  i). 

J.  S.  Jaspis,  “Koran  und  Bibel.  Ein  komparativer  Versuch” 
(Leipzig,  Striibig,  1905).  Pp.  viii,  103.  Price  1.20  M. 

L.  D.  Jeffreys,  “Ancient  Hebrew  Names:  Notes  on  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  historical  value  ”  (London,  Nisbet).  Pp.  186.  Price  2 s.  6 d. 

Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  “Souvenir  of  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Whitehall  Conference,  1655— 
1905”  (London).  Edited  by  S.  L[evy].  Portraits  of  Cromwell  and 
Menasseh  b.  Israel.  Pp.  16.  Price  is. 

A.  Jukes,  “  Die  Vorbilder  der  Genesis  kurz  betrachtet  als  Offen- 
barung  der  Entwickelung  der  menschlichen  Natur”  (Neumiinster, 
Ihloff).  Pp.  xxviii,  379.  Price  10  M. 

J.  Kirszrot  and  W.  Wachtel,  “Safrus”  (Warsaw,  1905).  For 
children.  Pp.  xv,  335. 

A.  Kistner,  “Der  Kalender  der  Juden.  Vollstandige  Anleitung 
zu  seiner  Berechnung  fur  alle  Zeiten  ”  (Karlsruhe,  Gutsch).  Pp.  viii, 
102.  Price  2.50  M. 

J.  Koberle,  “  Heilsgeschichtliche  und  religionsgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungsweise  des  Alten  Testaments  ”  (N.  Kirchl.  Zeitung,  1906, 
pp.  200-222). 

—  “Zum  Kampfe  um  das  Alte  Testament”  (Wismar,  Bartholdi). 
3  Lectures.  Pp.  102.  Price  1.80  M. 

L.  Kracauer,  “Die  Geschichte  der  Judengasse  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Many  illustrations.  Pp.  182. 
Price  3  M. 

T.  Kroner,  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  Esra  bis  zur  Jetztzeit  ” 
(Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann). 

F.  Kuchler,  “  Hebraische  Volkskunde”  (Halle,  Gebauer-Schwet- 
schke).  Pp.  62.  Price  40  Pf. 

B.  Kuhn,  “  Festpredigten  fiber  alttestamentliche  Texte  ”  (Leipzig, 
Jansen).  Pp.  iii,  102.  Price  1  M. 

B  Kuttner,  “  Jiidische  Sagen  und  Legenden”  (Frankfurt  a.  M., 
Kauffmann).  Part  IV.  Pp.  iv,  76.  Price  1  M. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  “  The  Philosophy  of  Religion :  a  critical  and  specula¬ 
tive  treatise  of  man’s  religious  experience  and  development  in  the 
light  of  modern  science  and  reflective  thinking  ”  (New  York,  Scribner). 
2  vols.  7  dollars. 
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L.  Landesberg,  3^>  npn  (Szeg-halom).  Part  I,  R.  Abahu  in 
Caesarea.  Part  II,  R.  Zeira. 

H.  Lansdell,  “The  Sacred  Tenth,  or  Studies  in  Tithe-Giving, 

ancient  and  modern”  (London,  S.P.C. K.).  2  vols.  Pp.  xxxii, 

752  +  32. 

I.  Last,  'sdd  ?|DV  canno  minn  by  Dnifca  .  ♦  ppa  nw 
(Krakau,  Fischer).  Part  II.  Pp.  358. 

H.  C.  Lea,  “A  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain”  (London, 
Macmillan).  Contents :  Book  I,  Origin  and  Establishment ;  (i)  The 
Castilian  Monarchy;  (ii)  The  Jews  and  the  Moors;  (iii)  The  Jews 
and  the  Conversos ;  (iv)  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition ;  (v)  The 
Kingdoms  of  Aragon.  Book  II,  (i)  Relations  with  the  Crown ;  (ii) 
Supereminence ;  (iii)  Privileges  and  Exemptions ;  (iv)  Conflicting 
Jurisdictions;  (v)  Popular  Hostility.  Appendix:  List  of  Tribunals, 
List  of  Inquisitors-General,  Spanish  Coinage,  Documents.  Yol.  I  (of 
4  vols.).  Pp.  xii,  620.  Price  10s.  6 d.  net. 

E.  Lefranc,  “  Les  Conflits  de  la  Science  et  de  la  Bible  ”  (Paris, 
Libr.  E.  Nourry).  Pp.  xii,  323. 

D.  Leimdorfer,  “Die  Himmel  rufen :  eine  Studie  zur  Psalmen- 
forschung”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann,  1905).  Pp.  11.  Price  30  Pf. 

F.  Leitner,  “Der  gottesdienstliche  Yolksgesang  im  judischen  und 
christlichen  Altertum”  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder).  Pp.  xi,  283.  Price 
5.60  M. 

M.  Lidzbarski,  “  Ephemeris  fur  semitische  Epigraphik  ”  (Giessen, 
Topelmann).  II.  Band,  2.  Heft.  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet;  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Nabataean,  Palmyrene, 
Greek,  Latin,  S.  Arabian  inscriptions.  Price  (with  several  parts  to 
come)  15  M. 

C.  Lockhart,  “  The  Messianic  Message  of  the  Old  Testament  ” 
(Des  Moines,  la.,  Christian  Union  Pub.  Co.).  Pp.  ii,  428.  Price  1.20 
dollar. 

H.  M.  Luckock,  “Spiritual  Difficulties  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book,  with  helps  to  their  solution  (London,  Longmans).  Develops 
Mendelssohn’s  theory  that  the  Imprecations  in  the  Psalter  are 
citations  of  the  enemy’s  taunts.  Pp.  xix,  319.  Price  65. 

A.  M.  Luncz,  '31  'k  r6iaa  main 't  *p3,  (Jerusalem,  1905). 

Four  parts  annually.  Pp.  180. 
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a.  m.  Luncz,  ofen'i  rvn  (ibid.).  Pp.  36. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch,  “The  Childhood  of  Fiction:  a  Study  of  Folk 
Tales  and  Primitive  Thought”  (London,  Murray).  Pp.  xii,  509. 
Price  12s.  net. 

A.  Maclaren,  ‘‘Books  of  Isaiah  (xlix-lxvi)  and  Jeremiah”  (London, 
Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Pp.  412.  Price  7s.  6 d. 

K.  D.  Macmillan,  “Some  Cuneiform  tablets  bearing  on  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  ”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  In  Delitzsch 
and  Haupt’s  “  Beitiage  zur  Assyriologie  und  semitischen  Sprach- 
wissenschaft.”  Pp.  172.  Price  n  M. 

J.  McTaggart,  “  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion  ”  (London,  Arnold). 
Pp.  xx,  301.  Price  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

L.  Magnus,  “Notes  on  the  History  and  Character  of  the  Jews” 
(London,  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  1906). 

M.  Margel,  “  Deutsch-hebraisches  Worterbuch”  (Pozega).  Now 
complete.  Pp.  xvi,  867.  Price  20  M. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth,  “The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  translated 
by  W.  Whiston  and  newly  edited  by  D.  S.  M.”  (London,  Routledge). 
Introduction,  and  some  notes.  Pp.  xxi,  989.  Price  55. 

C.  Margulies,  D'HVYI  DHISD  (Warsaw,  1905).  Stories  and  sketches. 
Pp.  63. 

K.  Marti,  “Die  Religion  des  Alten  Testaments  unter  den  Religionen 
des  vorderen  Orients  ”  (Tubingen,  Mohr).  Constitutes  at  the  same 
time  an  Introduction  to  the  “Kurz.  Hand-Commentar  z.  A.  T.1’ 
Contents :  Einleitung  ;  Die  Nomadenreligion  ;  Die  Bauernreligion  ; 
Die  Prophetenreligion ;  Die  Gesetzesreligion ;  Ruckblick  und  Aus- 
blick  ;  Sachregister.  Pp.  viii,  88.  Price  2  M. 

J.  C.  Matthes,  “  De  israelitische  profeten”  (Amsterdam).  Pp.  231. 
Price  6s. 

J.  Meinhold  and  H.  Lietzmann,  “  Amos,  der  Prophet.  Hebraisch 
und  griechisch  ”  (Bonn,  Marcus  &  Webers).  In  Lietzmann’s  “  Kleine 
Texte.”  Pp.  32.  Price  1  M. 

B.  Meissner,  “Aeltere  assyrische  Ideogramme”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs). 
Part  I.  Will  include  6,000  additions  to  ‘Briinnow’s  Classified  List.” 
Will  appear  in  sheets  (8  pages  each).  Price  80  Pf.  each  (if  subscribed 
before  July  1,  1906). 
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Meyer,  “  Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon  ”  (Leipzig,  Bibl.  Institut). 
Vols.  X-XI,  I  to  K.  Contain,  among  other  articles,  Jerusalem  (8  cols., 
3  plans),  Juden  (27  cols.). 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  “How  to  teach  the  Bible”  (London,  Williams  & 
Norgate).  With  Introductions  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Sir  E.  Russell, 
and  W.  H.  Woodward.  Pp.  67.  Price  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

J.  Moffat,  “  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Bible :  Yol.  I,  The  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  ”  (New  York,  Armstrong).  Pp.  vi,  102.  Price  50  c. 

J.  Morgenstern,  “The  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  Babylonian  religion ” 
(Berlin,  Peiser).  Pp.  iii,  158.  Price  6  M. 

“Moses”  (Jiidischer  Yerlag,  Berlin).  Four  studies:  Moses  as 
Emancipator  (A.  Gelber) ;  Moses  as  Lawgiver  (tr.  by  D.  Trietsch  from 
the  English  of  H.  George) ;  Moses  and  Poetry  (Herder) ;  Moses  as 
Prophet  (tr.  by  G.  Weil  from  the  Hebrew  of  Ahad  Haam).  Pictures 
from  Michelangelo,  Botticelli,  Rafael,  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Diirer. 
Pp.  104.  Price  7  M. 

J.  H.  Moulton,  “  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  ”  (Edinburgh, 
T.  &  T.  Clark).  Includes  a  history  of  the  “Common”  Greek  ( koivtj ), 
and  discusses  characteristics  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  style.  Yol.  I,  Pro¬ 
legomena.  Pp.  xx,  274.  Price  8s.  net. 

R.  Muller,  “  Psalmenlieder.  Ausgewahlte  Psalmen  zu  deutschen 
Weisen”  (Leipzig,  DorfFling  &  Franke).  Second  edition.  Pp.  148. 
Price  1.75  M. 

W.  Muller,  “Das  Buch  Sirach,  aus  der  Yulgata  iibersetzt  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  versehen”  (Regensburg,  Manz).  Pp.  viii,  216. 
Price  60  Pf. 

A.  Niemojewski,  “Jozef  Flawinsz”  (Warsaw).  Polish  transla¬ 
tion  of  Flavius  Josephus’s  works,  with  Preface.  Pp.  xxxix,  575. 

W.  Nowack,  nn  "O,  Duodecim  Prophetae  ”  (Leipzig,  Hin- 

richs).  In  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica.  Price  1  M. 

S.  Oettli,  “  Die  Autoritat  des  Alten  Testaments  fur  den  Christen  ” 
(Berlin,  Runge).  Pp.  40.  Price  45  Pf. 

J.  Orr,  “The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament”  (London,  Nisbet). 
A  reply  to  the  “  Higher  Criticism.”  Pp.  Iii,  562.  Price  10s.  net. 

Palastina-Yereins,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  (Leipzig, 
Baedeker).  R.  Rohricht,  “Die  Jerusalemfahrt  des  Kanonikus  Ulrich 
Brunner  vom  Haugstift  in  Wurzburg  (1470).”  Pp.  50.  Price  3  M. 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement  (London, 
38  Conduit  St.,  W.).  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  I.  Pp.  86.  Free  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  ics.  6 d.  Contents:  Notes  and  News;  Memoir  of  Sir  C. 
Wilson  (with  portrait) ;  the  Immovable  East  (P.  B.  Baldensperger) ; 
the  Bedouin  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (W.  E.  Jennings-Bramley) ; 
History  of  the  Fellahin  during  first  half  of  nineteenth  century  (R.  A.  S. 
Macalister  and  E.  W.  G.  Masterman) ;  the  Acra,  with  illustrations 
(C.  Wilson) ;  the  Erotic  Graffito  in  the  Tomb  of  Apollophanes  of 
Marissa,  with  illustrations  (Macalister) ;  Gezer  and  Megiddo  (the 
same) ;  Notes  on  Palestinian  Folk-lore  (Gladys  Dickson) ;  Dead  Sea 
Observations  (Masterman);  Rainfall  at  Jaffa;  Foreign  Publications 
(G.  A.  Smith,  &c.) ;  Notes  and  Queries. 

A.  S.  Peake  (and  others),  “  Inaugural  Lectures  delivered  by 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Manchester,  1904-5  ”  (Man¬ 
chester,  University  Press).  Pp.  313. 

C.  Pesch,  “De  inspiratione  sacrae  scripturae”  (Freiburg  i.  B., 
Herder).  Pp.  x,  653.  Price  8.80  M. 

M.  C.  Peters,  “The  Jews  in  America :  a  short  story  of  their  part 
in  the  building  of  the  Republic ;  commemorating  the  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  settlement  (1905)”  (Philadelphia,  Winston).  Pp.  138. 
Price  1  dollar. 

S.  Reinach,  “Cultes,  mythes  et  religions.  Tome  deuxieme” 
(Paris,  Leroux).  Pp.  467. 

P.  Rentschka,  “Die  Dekalogkatechese  des  hi.  Augustinus.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Dekalogs”  (Kempten,  Kosel).  Pp.  viii, 
178.  Price  3.50  M. 

S.  de  Ricci,  “The  Zouce  Sahidic  Exodus  Fragment,  xvi.  6-xix.  11  ” 
(Proceedings  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  February,  ico6). 

J.  Rieber,  “  Der  moderne  Kampf  um  die  Bibel :  Rektoratsrede  ” 
(Prag,  Calve,  1905).  Pp.  43.  Price  40  Pf. 

R.  de  Riess,  “Atlas  Scripturae  Sacrae”  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder). 
Second  edition.  Ten  maps.  Pp.  viii,  28.  Price  6.80  M. 

L.  A.  Rosenthal,  “  Hebraisch-Deutsches  Uebersetzungsbuch  zu  den 
Hauptgebeten  ”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann,  1905).  Pp.  iv,  90. 
Price  1  M. 

L.  B.  Rothstein,  “  rPDT  rD  Liber  Jeremiae  ”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs). 
In  Kittel's  “  Biblia  Hebraica.”  Price  1.30  M. 

—  “  Wn'  '□  Liber  Ezechiel  ”  (Ibid.).  In  Kittel’s  “  Biblia 
Hebraica.” 
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N.  Samter,  “Judentaufen  im  19.  Jahrhundert  ”  (Berlin,  Poppe- 
lauer).  Motives  for  conversion ;  Missions ;  statistical  tables,  &c. 
Pp.  vii,  157.  Price  2.50  M. 

S.  Samuel,  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Staat  und  Stift  Essen  bis  zur 
Sakularisation  des  Stifts,  von  1291-1802”  (Berlin,  Poppelauer,  1905). 
Pp.  1 1 8.  Price  1.50  M. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  “Archaeology  and  Criticism  ”  (London,  Griffiths). 
Pp.  35.  Price  6 d.  net. 

F.  Scerbo,  “  Note  critiche  ed  esegetiche  sopra  Giobbe  ”  (Florence, 
Lib.  ed.  Fiorentia).  Pp.  66.  Price  1.25  L. 

H.  Schell,  “  Jahwe  und  Christus”  (Paderborn,  Schoningh,  1905). 
Second  volume  of  “  Apologie  des  Christentums.”  Pp.  xi,  577.  Price 
7.40  M. 

L.  Scherman,  “  Oriental  Bibliography  ’’  (London,  Williams  & 
Norgate).  Yol.  XVIII,  third  part  (completing  Yol.  for  1904).  Issued 
January,  1906.  Pp.  221-385.  Price  125.  annually. 

A.  Schlatter,  “Geschichte  Israels  von  Alexander  dem  Grossen 
bis  Hadrian  ”  (Stuttgart,  Vereinsbuchhandlung).  Second,  enlarged 
edition.  Pp.  358.  Price  4.50  M. 

M.  Schloessinger,  “ Rashi,  his  Life  and  his  Work”  (Baltimore, 
Friedenwald).  Pp.  24. 

H.  Schmidt,  “Absicht  und  Entstehungszeit  des  Buches  Jona” 
(Theol.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  Heft  2,  1906). 

W.  L.  Schreiber,  “  Die  Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  der  Biblia 
Pauperum,  unter  besond.  Beriicksicht.  der  uns  erhaltenen  Hand- 
schriften  ”  (Strassburg,  Heitz).  Pp.  45,  with  29  illustrations  and 
1  table.  Price  6  M. 

E.  Schwarz,  “  Christliche  und  jiidische  Ostertafeln  ”  (Berlin, 
Weidmann).  With  3  tables.  Price  14  M. 

A.  Seeberg,  “Die  beiden  Wege  und  das  Aposteldekret ”  (Leipzig, 
Deichert).  Contents:  (I)  Der  Anfang  der  Wege  ;  (II)  Jesus  und  die 
jiidischen  Wege;  (III)  Die  Speisegebote  der  christlichen  Wege  im 
zweiten  Jahrhundert;  (IY)  Das  lukanisc.he  Aposteldekret;  (V)  Das 
geschichtliche  Aposteldekret.  Nachtrag:  Josephus  und  die  jiidischen 
Wege.  Pp.  105.  Price  2.50  M. 

S.  Seeligmann,  “Ueber  die  erste  jiidische  Ansiedelung  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  ”  (Breslau,  Fleischmann).  Extracted  from  “  Mitteilungen 
zur  jiidischen  Volkskunde.”  Pp.  15. 
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A.  Semjatizki,  TE&nn  (Odessa,  “Morijah,”  1905).  Pp.  35. 

D.  Silberstein,  TH  1'  (Waitzen,  Kohn,  1905).  Sermons.  Pp. 
iv,  88. 

J.  Simeon,  “The  Women  of  the  Old  Testament,  Eve— Ruth  ” 
(London,  Holmes,  1905).  Pp.  320.  Price  2 s.  6d. 

G.  Sorel,  “  Renan,  historien  du  judaisme  ”  (Paris,  Jacques).  Pp.  89 
to  208  of  “  Le  Systeme  historique  de  Renan.”  Price  3  fr. 

R.  Staude,  “Der  alttestamentliche  Unterricht  auf  der  Oberstufe 
der  Volksschule”  (Dresden,  Bleyl  u.  Kammerer).  Pp.  15.  Price 
30  Pf. 

H.  Steinthal,  “Ueher  Juden  und  Judentum:  Vortrage  und  Auf- 
satze  ”  (Berlin,  Poppelauer).  Edited  by  G.  Karpeles,  and  published 
for  the  “Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums.” 
Pp.  xii,  307.  Price  3  M. 

L.  Stern,  “  Die  biblische  Geschichte  fur  israelitische  Schulen 
erzahlt”  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Thirteenth  edition,  revised 
by  B.  Stern.  Pp.  206.  Price  1.40  M. 

S.  Stitt,  “  Notes  on  some  Maldivian  Talismans  as  interpreted  by 
the  Shemitic  doctrine  of  Correspondence  ”  (reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Jan.  1906).  Pp.  30.  Many  diagrams. 

W.  Storck,  “  Das  Buch  Hiob,  in  stabreim.  Langzeilen,  deutsch  ” 
(Munster  i.  W.,  Aschendorff).  Pp.  xviii,  104.  Price  1.50  M. 

V.  F.  Storr,  “Development  and  Divine  Purpose”  (London, 
Methuen).  On  the  relation  of  the  Argument  from  Design  to  Scientific 
theories  of  Development  or  Evolution.  Pp.  xi,  287.  Price  5s.  net. 

S.  Sulzer,  “  :  Gesange  fur  den  israelitischen  Gottesdienst  ” 

(Leipzig,  Kaufmann).  Newly  edited  by  Joseph  Sulzer.  Price  58 
Kronen. 

S.  Tanzer,  “Die  Geschichte  der  Juden  im  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg” 
(Meran,  Ellmenreich).  Pp.  xxxv,  802.  Price  17  M. 

C.  Taylor,  “The  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira”  ( Journal  of  Philology , 
London,  Macmillan,  1906,  pp.  95-132). 

F.  R.  Tennant,  “The  Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin”  (Cambridge, 
University  Press).  Second  edition,  with  new  Preface.  Pp.  xxxv,  235. 
Price  3s.  6 d.  net. 

C.  Tirschtigel,  “  Das  Verhaltnis  von  Glauben  und  Wissen  bei 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  JEWISH  LITURGY. 

“They  who  write  clown  prayers  are  as  they  who 
barn  the  Torah.”  So  runs  a  principle1  that  found  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  early  days  of  Judaism  until  the  close  of 
the  Talmud  (500  c.E.).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
history  of  religion  this  is  truly  an  admirable  injunction, 
for  the  prohibition  to  write  down  prayers  retained  for 
the  service  its  naturalness  and  spontaneity,  preserved 
it  as  worship  of  the  heart  muy),  and  left  ample 

scope  for  the  momentary  mood  and  free  expression 
of  feeling.  Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian 
of  literature,  this  conception  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  held  its  ground  not  only  in  theory,  but  was  also 
carried  into  actual  practice.  Prayers  were  in  point  of 
fact  not  written  down.  From  the  whole  of  the  first 
thousand  years  after  the  Babylonian  Exile  not  a  single 
congregational  prayer  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  its 
original  wording. 

For  the  student  of  Jewish  Liturgy  the  range  of  sources  is 
even  narrower  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  that  open  to 
the  searcher  in  the  realm  of  general  early  Jewish  literature. 
Moreover,  we  have  to  bewail  severe  losses  from  the  period 
in  which  prayers  were  ultimately  committed  to  writing. 

For  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  a  history  extending 
over  1,000  years  much  material,  and  that  not  always  of  the 
least  worth,  must  perish ;  and  we  are  here  face  to  face  with 

1  min  ’Bmo  rvo-o  »nno,  Shabbath,  115  b. 
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the  fact  that  one  whole  branch  of  the  liturgy  has  been  lost. 
The  course  of  historical  development  was  such  that  the 
Babylonian  Academies  became  the  final  authorities  in  every 
province  of  religious  life  for  the  whole  Jewish  people ;  and 
only  those  Jewish  traditions  were  preserved  that  were 
transmitted  through  them.  Thus  it  was  that,  although 
the  synagogue  service  was  first  developed  in  Palestine 
and  it  there  evolved  its  first  technics  and  terminology, 
the  Palestinian  ritual  with  its  characteristic  features  fell 
a  victim  to  time.  Isolated  and  scanty  remains  will  have 
to  be  used  to  restore  it. 

These  two  facts — that  the  oldest  liturgies  have  not  been 
preserved,  and  that  those  that  have  been  preserved  have  all 
been  transmitted  through  the  Babylonian  medium — have 
left  their  impress  on  the  history.  Later  authorities,  owing  to 
lack  of  adequate  sources,  were  often  unable  to  find  their  way 
aright,  and  therefore  spread  conceptions  which  are  out  of 
keeping  with  the  sense  of  the  original  sources.  When,  at 
the  request  of  the  “  Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentums,”  I  undertook  detailed  studies  in  the 
history  of  the  liturgy,  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  before  a  consecutive  presentation  is  possible,  some 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  liturgy  needed  fuller 
examination  and  discussion.  These  investigations  I  hope 
to  present  in  a  series  of  articles,  and  to  supplement  them 
by  a  discussion  of  manuscript  variations  in  our  principal 
prayers  (Stammgebete). 

I.  ym  by  d^d. 

A. 

The  first  act  of  the  daily  morning  prayers  that  the 
oldest  traditional  literature  mentions  is  yw  by  D12.  The 
MiSna  Megilla,  IV,  5,  prescribes  that  this  act  requires 
the  presence  of  ten  adult  co-religionists:  by  pDT)3  pN‘ 
mns . yvw 1 ;  and  goes  on  to  particularize  who 

1  The  text  varies.  The  Pesaro  edition  and  Maimuni  always  write 
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is  qualified  to  act  as  your  by  D*H3  and  who  not.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  was  in  quite  early  times  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  the  Amoraim  even  were  unable  to  explain 
it,  as  they  no  longer  knew  the  connection  that  brought 
about  its  use.  We  find  an  erroneous  explanation  already 
in  Masekhet  8oferim — in  so  far  as  the  text  is  correct  — 
where  we  read  sin  nwa  ttb  your  by  poms  ps  (X,  7, 

ed.  Muller,  p.  xvii).  According  to  this  it  would  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  a  second  reading  of  the  your,  the  first 
before  the  Shemone  Esre  (  =  sitting),  the  second  after  this 
prayer  (  =  standing)  h  This  latter  procedure  is  more  fully 
explained  at  the  end  of  chap.  X  (ed.  Muller,  p.  xviii) : 
-insin  ur^p  pm  mn  pn  \ymv  .tto  is*  ny^n  nur  ur'ur  taipom 
mmn 't  sv  inns  uyi  ^np  is*  iann  -ids^i  i^sd  nns  io)y  n^ann. 

Another  wrong  view  is  presented  in  chapter  XIV,  8, 
where  your  by  Dna  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  very 
late  custom  of  reciting  your  at  the  taking  out  of  the  Torah. 
The  later  commentaries  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
this  explanation.  Rasi  accepts  it  literally,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  account  for  the  term  Dns  =  “  to  halve,”  by 
making  it  apply  to  the  reciting  of  only  the  first  blessing 
before  the  Shema  (besides  the  Kaddish). 

R.  Abraham  b.  David  offers  the  same  explanation  in  his 
comments  on  the  Yad  hahazaka,  whereas  Maimuni  refers 
the  term  to  the  two  paragraphs  ms  *w  and  run  nans*  2. 

The  dictionaries  also  offer  little  better  than  this  explana¬ 
tion,  the  Arukh  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  useful 
analogy  that  it  quotes  from  the  Targum  to  1  Sam.  ix.  13, 
where  nnrn  “pm  sin  ^  is  reproduced  as  by  Opm  sin  ps 
snom3. 

pmiD  (cf.  Behrens  S.,  Mose  ben  Maimuni  s  Mischnah-Commentar  zum  Tractat 
MegiUah ,  p.  20).  Further,  the  Pesaro,  Venice,  and  Constantinople  editions 
and  the  editions  of  the  Misna  read  WXD  ns.  Cf.  Muller,  Masekhet  So/erim, 
p.  190. 

1  The  modern  Sephardic  custom  of  repeating  'Din  at  the  end  of  the 
service  is  similar. 

2  nbcn  'n,  VIII,  5.  Misna  Commentary ,  1.  c. 

3  Vid.  Dir,  8;  for  the  text  cf.  Levy,  Targum- Worterb.,  II,  293,  did. 

Q  q  2 
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Now  all  the  explanations  here  adduced  are  untenable, 
since  they  contradict  the  unanimous  use  of  the  term  in 
the  old  sources.  In  the  first  place  in  the  Misna  itself, 
among  the  regulations  for  the  service,  those  of  by  D"13 
yw  always  receive  first  mention.  A  glance  through 
them  suffices  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  an  act 
of  private  devotion  appended  to  the  service,  but  rather  of 
the  commencement  of  the  congregational  prayers,  of  the 
recital  of  the  Shema,  with  its  accompanying  paragraphs. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud 1  also  the  question  fj'jm 
ravin  vai?  praiy  p«  p'on  ynw  nx  po-na  px  implies 

that  the  Misna  enumerates  its  regulations  in  the  order  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  service  follow  one  another.  The 
incident  related  in  the  Midrash,  that  the  congregation  to 
which  Eleazar  Hisma2  was  sent  called  upon  him  with  the 
words  yw  by  Dna  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  testifies 
to  the  same  fact.  So  also  Amram’s  Siddur  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  similar  connection,  about  the  true  meaning 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the  end  of  the 
well-known  passage  about  the  introduction  of  the  Shema 
into  the  Kedusa  it  reads :  yvw  nt<  penis  1\m  mtan  ntanp  }V3 
P^ariDI  n:pna  (p.  1 1  a).  Compare  further  p.  24  b 3 :  }d  1/ W 
p^anD  nm  no^n  rvni>  ojejn  b"i  pto  'tuntM  m  'op 
pojn  nnxn  ny  pio yw  1  n»  nnon  'pioa  anp  vb  pnyi 


Jastrow  {Dictionary),  who  keeps  to  the  usual  view,  explains  the  term  cm 
from  the  analogy  of  Nino  D'm,  Ber.,  51  a,  “spread  a  cloak  over  the  head 
for  the  recitation  preceding  the  Shema”  (cf.  Migdal  Oz  in  Maimuni,  l.c.). 
But  this  custom  is  nowhere  attested  for  the  prayer. 

1  J.  Megilla,  IV,  4,  fol.  75  a,  ed.  Krotoschin. 

2  Lev .  Rabba,  sect.  23.  Cant.  Rab.  to  II,  2.  mb  vms  ms  mb  bis  mybs  /_i 

.  .  .  .  cm  s:'b  pb  ms  nrnrr  'icb  -mi'  c:n  s:'b  ]nb  ms  ym>  by  Dim.  The 
order  of  the  acts  of  the  service  is  the  same  in  Cant.  Rabba,  VIII,  13  : 
PD:m  mb  c'sm  murr  cm  cm'  mrir  ba  jrosbm  ppioy  bsnirir  o"ys 

.  .  .  .  s'm  J'i'cdoi  mini  pipi  nrnrr  ':cb  pmiyi  you?  nnp  pnpi ;  except  that 
here,  in  accordance  with  the  later  usage,  the  expression  yoir>  mp  pip  is 
used. 

3  Cf.  Hal.  Gedol.,  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  22,  a  good  instance  of  how 
inexactly  such  passages  are  often  cited. 
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y»p  none  poy  nt>nra  jun.  P.  47  a:  pn  -idn  “pi 

Tin*  tow  jvo  .  . ♦ .  fnnm  Tnt6  .  . . .  an:»  Nnn'nD 

yoa>  ns  Dnsb 1.  All  these  passages  speak  of  the  chief 
prayer  of  the  congregation,  not  of  an  appendix  to  it. 
yw  by  DT3  then  is  presented  to  us  as  the  old  technical 
expression  for  the  recital  of  the  Shema  and  the  blessings 
belonging  to  it,  in  the  congregational  morning  service. 
We  include  the  blessings,  as  the  saying  to  is  miiY  7T 
yo&y  by  DV-ID'  WO  nmNO  HNT  vbw,  obviously  referring 
to  the  eulogy  TIN  TYi'  at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer, 
shows  that  they  are  comprised  in  the  “  Perisath  Shema.” 

The  question  arises  now,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
DTE,  for  the  root-meaning  of  DTE  is  “divide,”  “break”  (cf. 
Rasi  T2-in  "fn  pG?S>  dte,  Rabad  n*^s  :nn  Dnsn  ioe  dtis);  all 
derived  forms  and  all  other  combinations  of  the  root  always 
go  back  to  the  meaning  “  divide,”  “  cut  in  pieces.”  There 
must  have  been  in  the  manner  of  reciting  these  sections 
something  to  occasion  the  choice  of  this  expression.  In 
point  of  fact  one  can  follow, up  the  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  recitation  of  these  sections  from  the  statements  of  the 
oldest  sources.  In  Misncc  Sota,  V,  4,  the  question  is 
debated  how  we  are  to  imagine  the  singing  of  the  Song  of 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  ( Exod.  xv).  The  forcible  objection 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  song  brought  by  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  that  a  large  multitude  of  people  at  a  low  standard  of 
culture  could  not  suddenly  break  out  into  such  a  long  and 
artistic  poem,  was  also  felt  by  the  early  Rabbis,  and  they 
sought  to  master  the  problem  in  various  ways.  Three 
analogies  were  drawn  into  comparison  from  the  daily 
religious  life.  The  account  of  the  Misna  is  but  short, 
that  of  the  Baraita  more  detailed.  We  have  it  in  three 
recensions ;  no  one  of  these  offers  a  wholly  correct  text, 

1  In  the  Responsum  of  Natronai’s  mYtrn  "iru:,  No.  9,  D':iwn  mmn,  ed. 
Lyck,  No.  83,  there  is  still  some  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  ^2?  did 
is  not  the  ordinary  reader  ;  but  no  clear  definition  is  there  given,  nor  of 
the  ni'nr?  ".c1?  m\  I  hope  to  return  to  the  latter  in  a  special  article. 
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but  they  all  contribute  towards  amendir 
set  them  out  here  side  by  side : 


I. 

Tosefta  Sota,  VI,  2,  3,  ed. 
Zuckerm.p.  303, 1. 1 6  seq. 

i^yty  nysyn  'n'py'n  tynn 
mn  p'i?y  nnty  dm  ;d 'na* 
|DpD  nn'ty  nDNi  tnipn 
n'nn  Wnn  m  Nmp  nw 
^n  by  vnnN  paiyi  nsion 
'dik  ntyo  pa'yi  pa'y 
nn'tyN  'din  'ntyn  '  W  nn'tyN 
nnDTi  ny  'din  ntyD  :  W 
m»n  ny  'din  'ntyn  »t» 
'“i  bw  m  nty'W  'n  .m 
Wan  'din  'Wan  mv 
n'nn  Wnn  dn  Nnpo  Ninty 
pa'y  vnnN  paiyi  nDann 
nn'tyN  'din  ntyD  ptyNn 
'W  nn'tyN  'din  'ntyn  'W 
m  nnDTi  ny  'din  ntyD 
rv  mDTi  ny  'din  'ntyn 

DIN  DDD  'DIN  N'Dna  'n 
inDN'i  'aty  yDty  dn  pNnipty 
ntyD  nmty  "tdW  ddn^ 
Pddin  'ntyn  nWn  nnia 
tn  'din  ntyD  pnDiai  pnnN 
'din  'ntyn  ntyD  n'ty' 
'din  ntyD  '"'b  nn'tyN 
nr  'in  '-1*5*1  it  mDTi  ny 
'"'  'din  ntyD  imaNi  '5>n 
'"'  'din  'ntyn  HDnW  t5*N 


II. 

Jer.  Sota,  V,  6,  ed. 

Krotoschin,  fol.  20  c. 

nn'py  mi  tym  dim  m 
fDpi>  .  '1:1  ntyD  n'ty'  tn 
HMD  bbnn  dn  NnpD  Ninty 
Sm  i>y  vnnN  paiy  pi  naan 
ddn  ntyD  .  nani  nnn 
vnnN  paiy  pi  nn'tyN 
my  -)dn  ntyD  ♦  nn'tyN 
nty'W  '“i  .  my  'mdin  pi 
ddin  'Wan  mi'  'n  but  iaaa 
bbnn  dn  NnpD  Ninty  5>na!> 
vnnN  paiy  pi  'Daan  nM3 
ddn  ntyD  .  ptyNn  nan 
*  nn'tyN  paiy  pi  'wn 
paiy  pi  ny  nDN  ntyD 

hd . nn'tyN  imnN 

Dtyai  mnN  'nn  nDN^  b"n 
pnnn  n'aan  'n  m  'dv  'n 
}.m  'n'tyN  nDN  ntyD  'piDa 
W  nn'tyN  vnnN  paiy 
innim  did  nNa  nNa  m 
ny  nDN  ntyD  .  dm  non 
'Ty  vnnN  paiy  pi .  nnDTi 
:  n'  nnDTi 


g  the  text.  We 

III. 

Bahli  Sota,  30  b  (cf. 
Tosaf.,  ib.  s.v.  n'Dna  'nn). 

'nn  tynn  Di'n  in  n"n 
Wnty'  i^yty  nytyn  Nn'py 
nDi^  Dn'a'y  lana  dm  }d 
nn'ty  vidn  m?Mi  nn'ty 
pi  ^n  nN  NnpDn  imaaa 
D'pna  'syNn  vnnN  paiy 
pi  'nb  nn'tyN  nDN  ntyD 
ntyD  'ni>  m'tyN  D'nDiN 
pi  nNa  nNa  m  nDN 
Mn  'nb  nn'tyN  D'nDiN 
'dv  'nn  5>ty  lan  nTy'W 
NnpDn  jDpn  nDiN  '^'^an 
vnnN  paiy  pi  5£n  dn 
ntyD  nDiN  Ninty  nD  bz 
D'nDiN  pi  'nb  nn'tyN  nDN 
m  nDN  ntyD  'nb  nn'tyN 
m  D'nDiN  pi  nNa  nNa 
nDiN  n'Dna  'nn  nNa  nNa 
n'nn  yDty  by  Oman  nsion 
n^nn  nniD  Ninty  noann 
vnnN  paiy  pi 


:iDty 
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The  analogies  adduced  are  drawn  (1)  from  the  method  of 
teaching  children  in  the  schools ;  (2)  from  the  recital 
of  the  Hallel  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  (3)  from  the  reading 
of  the  Shema  in  the  synagogue.  We  gather  from  the  three 
sources  approximately  the  following  text  for  the  Baraita: 
mb  D«wy  i:ro  dm  jo  btnw  1  bw  ny&ya  smpy  '1  em  dim  n 
naiDnp  naon  dmd  ^nn  ns  snip  sw  jopD  nw  nos*  -nroi 
joiy  jni  'ib  n?ois  pjyi  joy  to  !?y  inns  joiy  jm  nnis 
*  rp  mon  iv  inns  joiy  jm  n*  mon  ny  nsis  hd’d  'nt>  nwt<  inns 
non  t>t>nn  ns  snpoty  t>n:o  nois  Wan  w  'i  bv  on  n?yt>s  'i 
'ib  nn^s  '01s  n^o  jit^sn  joy  inns  joiy  jm  nniD  sw  noann 
nWN  Dnois  5>snan  n'  mon  oy  nois  rro  'ib  nn^s  'n&is  'ntyi 
onn  nw  nosi  i>sn&y  t>y  nnn&?  tnpn  nn  nois  nom  'n  *  'ib 
nwn  nnty  Wd  n»st>  noso  'at?  noann  non  vw  t>y  poman  Dns 
t>sn«yi  rw  *vb*  ts  n»is  n^o  jnoiai  inns  jnois  'im  n^nn  nms 
iniasi  W  nr  Dnois  'im  m  nnon  oy  nois  r\wn  'ib  oneis 

:w  '1  Dnois  t>snan  nnnbv  tys  '1  nois  im 
When  we  examine  the  last  statement,  we  gather  from  it 
that  under  yoty  bv  DDD  was  understood  a  verse  by  verse 
recitation  in  which  the  reader  and  congregation  alternated. 
The  examples  instanced  would  favour  the  presumption 
that  the  congregation  joined  in  where  the  reader  left 
off  (a<b).  But  the  expression  tanan  nt>nn  nniD  ntyo  nw 
jnoiai  inns  jnois  makes  it  probable  that  the  congregation 
repeated  the  half  verse  that  the  reader  had  already  recited, 
and  added  to  it  the  second  half  of  the  verse  (a  <  a  +  b).  This 
scheme  finds  exemplification,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
support  in  the  statement  of  the  Mechilta  1 ;  although  Fried¬ 
mann  offered  a  wrong  interpretation  for  it,  he  has  supplied 
the  right  emendation  of  the  text,  which  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  newly  discovered  source  of  the  Mechilta 
of  R.  Simon:  bv  nniy  anipn  nn  n*ois  rvena  rn  n^si?  nios'i 
nt:T>  nms  ^snn  jn  nryt>s  y»p  ns  jnipp  Dns  son  rnw  nnsi  bxiw' 
innm  did  icy  pneiai  inns  jmy  t’siDn  'nb  nws  noisi  nnia 


1  Medulla,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  35  a. 
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paw  vnnx  piy  rv»  mon  ny  -idiki  nma  non 

vnnN  |oiy  taw  nionta  s^n  'n  noiNi  nma  np»  .inuxi  'ta  nr  ioy 

.(eel.  Hoffmann,  p.  57)  :  10^  'n  i»y  pE’m 


Together  with  this  method  of  reciting  the  Shema  here 
indicated  there  hangs  a  peculiarity,  which,  although  truly 
remarkable,  has  never  yet  been  explained.  In  the  liturgy 
the  sentence  taw  sw  is  followed  by  irvota  nun  ynn 
nyi  D^iy^.  For  what  reason  are  two  consecutive  Bible 
verses,  Deut.  vi.  4  and  5,  interrupted  by  a  eulogy1?1  n'WJ 
nsttD  iTnOK  2,  says  the  Talmud  Pesahim,  56  a,  with  perfect 
right.  The  eulogy  corresponds  writh  those  familiar  to  us  ;  its 
wording  is  derived  from  the  Temple  worship  ( Yoma ,  III,  8, 
IV,  2,  VI,  2.  Cf.  Toseft.  Taanith,  1, 11,  p.  215,  1.  28).  There 
the  formula  served  as  a  response  of  the  congregation  to  the 
utterance  of  the  Divine  Name  by  the  High  Priest.  Its 
meaning  must  everywhere  be  that  the  hearer  responded 
with  this  sentence  at  the  utterance  of  the  Tetragrammaton, 
but  not  as  it  is  now  in  our  liturgy,  where  one  and  the  same 
person  says  the  preceding  verse  and  the  response.  When  we 
realize  that  in  the  old  service  the  reader  and  congregation 
each  spoke  only  the  half  of  a  verse,  that  therefore  when  the 
one  was  active  the  other  was  passively  listening,  we  can 
very  well  appreciate  the  insertion  of  the  eulogy.  When  we 
realize  that  the  reader  began  with  taw  y»5P,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  repeated  these  words  and  completed  the  verse,  we  can 
understand  why  the  reader  responded  to  ‘inN  'n  wnta  'n 
with  rtarjt?  *]n3. 

A  well-known  Agada  pictures  the  patriarch  Jacob  on 
his  deathbed  in  converse  with  his  sons  before  giving  his 

1  In  the  Midrash  TanJiuma  D’ttmp,  ed.  Buber,  p.  74,  imp  «nn  sb  son 

tim  uv  -ivn  Dim  □nm  tod  mm  rr"o-i  ru  irir  'deo  -p’sa  nbp  isc\r> 

191  cbi9b  iniDbo  is  not  given  as  the  reason  of  the  insertion  of  the  words ; 
such  explanations  are  usually  sought  for  and  found  later  when  the  matter 
in  question  is  already  in  existence.  The  literature  to  pip.  is  given 

by  Friedmann  in  the  note  to  Si/re  Deut.  31,  p.  72  b,  no.  Y'\ 

2  For  the  text  cf.  Dilcduke  Soferim. 
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blessing ;  they  assure  him  of  their  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God,  whereat  he  blesses  the  Lord.  I  would  hazard  the 
assertion  that  this  old  Agada  1  is  framed  directly  on  the 
model  observed  daily  in  the  divine  service.  Compare 
the  simplest  version  in  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  Targum  to 
Deut.  vi.  4  : — 

'dddd  mn  woby  iao  puK  npyi  nwr  kd£1  ivd  mm 

NrvoDpy  ms  ne6i  pirn  sip  n^dd  mn  n'N  kd!>i 

'W  in  'n  'n  pus  Swib”  m!>  now  xinn  pnb  mis 

prf>y  n^yi>  nnp'  Disr  Tin  idw  npy'  (ed.  Ginsburger,  p.  313). 

The  authorities  lay  great  importance  on  the  saying  of 
rtoassa  softly,  and  are  at  pains  to  account  for  the  custom 2. 
The  true  grounds  for  it  are  so  that  an  interruption  should 
be  avoided,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Reader  said 
the  words  in  an  undertone. 


Should  any  doubts  still  present  themselves,  however,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  i?y  DIB  here  given,  they  will  entirely 
disappear  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  opposite 
case.  The  Mi§na  knows  of  a  manner  of  reciting  the  Shema 
called  yot?  ns  31D  that  differs  from  the  customary  practice 
described  above.  Pesahim ,  IV,  8  :  imi’1  '{MN  1  py  D'lTT  nw 

yvw  ns  pamm . vn  dtd  ito  s^  fn  ii>w ...  “To  wrap 

up  the  Shema  ”  is  a  remarkable  expression  that  like  DID 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  dinner-table,  which  in  its 
turn  seems  to  have  taken  over  these  two  metaphors  from 
acts  of  dressing.  But  what  in  fact  was  the  practice  of  the 

1  In  the  editions  of  the  Talmud  Babli  Pes.,  56  a,  it  is  given  as  /_i  ronTD 
trrpb  '2  pyow  ;  but  R.  Hananel  to  this  passage  and  Shibbole  ha-Leket,  XV  (ed. 
Buber,  p.  14)  read  ud  '2  pro©  'n.  But  this  variation  in  the  name  does  not 
make  any  material  difference  here,  as  the  early  date  of  this  Agada  is 
proved  by  the  Sifre  and  Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan.  In  this  point  our 
explanation  differs  from  that  offered  in  the  Monatsschrift ,  XXXV,  1886, 
p.  120,  where  the  theory  of  the  alternating  recitation  of  the  Shema  is 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time,  in  that  there  VtoD©  3112  is  taken  as 
the  response  of  the  congregation. 

2  Pesahim,  ibid.  :  mTU  lmN  O’TO’iN  lir©  irpnn .  Cf.  Shibbole  ha-Leket,  1.  c. 
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people  of  Jericho  is  not  clear,  and  the  later  Tannaim  were  no 
longer  able  to  give  any  clear  information  on  the  question, 
vn  ah  nnx  'n  iv.“6k  'n  b^w  onoiK  vw  nx  panD  vn  nyo 
d'idix  vn  k!>k  vn  pp'D&io  new  mirv  'n  'n  nn  pp'dbd 
nyi  lnnta  tdd  inn1. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  there  are  two  differing  com- 

mentaries  on  this  controversy.  According  to  the  one, 

R.  Meir  was  of  opinion  that  in  Jericho  no  pause  was  made 

between  each  word  of  the  verse  while  R.  Jehuda 

held  that  the  necessary  pause  was  made,  but  that  "jni 
* 

was  not  inserted.  The  second  view  understands 
R.  Meir  as  maintaining  that  no  interval  was  made  between 
ins  and  71-D,  whereas,  according  to  R.  Jehuda  again,  only 

inn  was  omitted,  but  the  pause  (of  course  in  this 
case  between  nnx  and  nnnNl)  was  made.  Both  versions 
are  derived  from  a  period  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
question  was  no  longer  known,  and  therefore  exhibit  a 
confusion  of  elements  of  right  and  wrong.  It  may  well 
be  that  R.  Meir  and  R.  Jehuda  did  not  express  themselves 
with  certainty  and  complete  accuracy,  as  in  all  probability 
they  were  both  aiming  at  explaining  one  and  the  same  fact, 
but  from  different  points  of  view.  For  in  contrast  to  the 
general  custom  of  an  alternating  recitation  of  the  Shema,  it 
was  the  custom  in  Jericho  to  recite  it  “wrapped  up,”  i.  e. 
the  reader  read  the  whole  section  without  interruption, 
while  the  congregation  said  it  quietly  with  him.  Natu¬ 
rally  in  this  case  there  was  no  opportunity  to  insert 
Y'bmw  inn,  and  whereas  R.  Jehuda  knew  that  this  sentence 
was  omitted  in  Jericho,  R.  Meir  had  heard  that  they  did 
not  there  “  interrupt,”  by  which  was  meant  that  the  reader 
did  not  pause  to  let  the  congregation  take  up  the  reading. 
In  course  of  time  the  custom  of  Jericho  became  the  general 
one,  but  with  the  retention  of  the  sentence  Y'bmw  inn,  and 
it  is  therefore  that  the  old  notice  and  the  controversy  of 
the  Tannaim  were  unintelligible.  For  this  reason  also 


1  Tos.  Pesahim,  II,  19  (160) ;  Jer.  iv.  9  (31  b)  ;  Bdbli,  56  a. 
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the  word  pp'DBD  was  given  the  meaning  of  “  to  make 
a  pause” — a  meaning  that  it  did  not  originally  bear1. 

The  recitation  of  the  Shema  and  the  blessings  accom¬ 
panying  it  took  place  in  the  following  manner  :  a  member 
of  the  congregation  intoned  the  prayer  from  his  place2, 
standing  or  sitting3,  and  the  congregation  joined  in.  The 
President,  nD^n  BWl,  called  upon  one  of  the  assembled 
congregation  and  charged  him  wTith  this  office  of  honour 
in  the  service ;  DPS  was  the  invitation  given  to 

Eleasar  Hisma.  It  was  not  easy  to  comply  with  this 
request :  not  every  one  possessed  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  requisite  skill,  and  not  every  one  could  command 
sufficient  self-possession.  The  prayers  were  recited  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  any  written  text ;  and  even  the 
three  biblical  sections  that  make  up  the  Shema  were  not 
read  in  the  service,  although  the  rule  4  that  one  must  recite 
“  scripture  ”  only  with  the  book  before  one  in  general 
held  good.  In  the  analogous  case  where  the  Maamadot 
were  allowed  to  recite  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  from 

1  The  explanation  of  the  sentence  'i"boa*£  Tna  offered  by  Friedmann, 
Sifre,  1.  c.,  and  Biichler,  Die  Priester  und  der  Cultus,  &c.,  1895,  p.  167  ff.,  has 
only  complicated  the  matter  by  quite  unnecessarily  drawing  into  it 
political  questions.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  eulogy  are  rightly 
explained  by  Blau,  R.  E.  J.,  XXXI,  p.  189,  although  many  of  the 
hypotheses  there  made  are  hardly  capable  of  proof.  Our  explanation 
accounts  for  everything  simply,  from  the  liturgical  standpoint,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  the  analogy  of  the  related  Midrash  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons.  To  the  further  question  why  it  was  just  in  Jericho  that  this 
variation  in  custom  obtained,  we  can  give  no  clear  answer.  Probably  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  Jericho  alone,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  the 
general  custom. 

2  The  nniD,  raggedly  dressed,  was  allowed  to  perform  no  part  of  the 
service  but  this  ( Meg .,  IY,  6),  for  in  all  others  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
place,  and  would  thus  have  to  stand  in  a  prominent  position  before  the 
congregation  unworthily  clad. 

3  Cf.  Genes.  Rob.,  sect.  48:  pa  by  oni  maab  pirv  pn  you?  n«np  pipi. 
More  striking  is  Pesikta  Tnr,  ed.  Buber,  77  a:  rf'npn  -von  ~p  .  .  .  non  V'n 
vrrm?  cab  >moN  «ba  ,ca’by  ’nmton  ab  »b©  Noaorno  you?  imp  nipt  bNvc'b 

....  "paa  Tram  xb«  yD3vci«n  n«  pmo  ab?  ,03'ban  by  poiy  xb  nm«  pap 

4  D^ya  po«b  anaato  onai,  Gittin ,  60  a.  Cf.  Muller,  Briefe  und 

Responsen  in  der  vorrjaondischen  jiidischen  Literatur ,  Note  23. 
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memory,  the  expression  used  is  yvw  ns  pmpD  ffi'a  by  pYipl 
( Taanith ,  IV,  3). 

The  invitation  to  officiate  as  yw  by  mis  could  cause 
embarrassment  to  many,  as  even  Eleasar  Hisma  had  to 
refuse  as  he  was  not  able  to  comply  with  the  request. 
The  congregation  too  had  to  be  protected  against  any  one 
being  able  to  force  himself  forward  for  the  honour,  and 
to  be  ensured  that  he  who  was  delegated  for  the  honour 
could  offer  a  guarantee  that  he  possessed  the  requisite 
capacity.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  find  the  key  for  solving 
a  riddle  that  for  centuries  has  been  awaiting  its  solution. 

yoty  ^y  mis  sin  to  run  “VBBon,  says  the  Misna.  What 
have  Haftara  and  Shema  to  do  with  each  other?  Further, 
why  is  the  earlier  act  in  the  service  made  dependent 
upon  the  later?  Was  it  then  from  the  outset  determined' 
who  was  to  say  the  Haftara?  The  notice  in  Luke  iv. 
16  ff.  does  not  give  the  impression  of  the  reading  of 
the  Haftara  having  been  dependent  on  any  other  act,  and 
we  have  not  the  least  right  to  mistrust  this  point  in  the 
description  of  the  Evangelist.  In  consequence  of  these 
difficulties,  there  arose  the  view  of  Soferim,  XIV,  8  :  TttBlon 
mm  nso  b&  yv&2  .  nos  yvv  nrsn  ym  by  mis  sin  s^n. 
That  may  well  have  been  the  case  in  later  practice ;  but 
the  Misna  does  not  know  of  any  such  ceremonious  taking 
out  of  the  Torah  —  cf.  Yoma,  VII,  i,Sota,  VII,  7,  8  —  and 
moreover  employs  the  term  by  ms  only  in  reference  to 
the  first  part  of  the  morning  prayers.  According  to  the 
Talmud  it  is  usual  to  perceive  a  compensation  for  the 
Maftir  in  the  connection  of  the  two  functions.  For  it 
was  the  custom  that  only  children  read  the  Haftarah, 
and  if  an  adult  on  occasion  agreed  to  do  it,  he  received 
compensation  by  being  entrusted  with  the  office  of  reader  as 
well.  But  this  explanation  is  impossible.  Apart  from  other 
difficulties,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  1*as  Jttp  n-rt  DS1 
IT1  i>y  p-niy  im  is  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  this  view. 
If  it  was  customary  for  children  to  read  the  Haftara,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  offer  any  compensation,  as  it  was 
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honour  enough  to  be  allowed  to  read  from  the  prophets 
in  public.  Finally,  the  custom  of  children  reading  the 
Haftara  is  not  established  for  olden  times,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  boys  in  general 
rendered  them  so  competent.  The  Prophets  did  not 
belong  to  the  run  of  subjects  generally  taught ;  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  by  no  means  widely  spread,  and  the 
ordinary  man  could  scarcely  read  them  fluently.  Therefore 
any  one  conversant  with  the  Prophets  could  be  presupposed 
to  possess  a  measure  of  familiarity  with  religious  matters, 
and  could  be  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prayers. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  ym?  by  D“nD  Kin  tdsoh,  we 

have  hardly  to  see  a  law  so  much  as  a  direction:  “It 
may  confidently  be  permitted  to  any  one  capable  of 
reading  the  prophets  to  act  as  reader  of  the  Shema.” 
Should  he  be  under  age,  however,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  honour  of  the  congregation  that  he  should  himself 
officiate ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
knowledge,  his  father — in  the  earliest  times  the  teacher  of 
his  children — or  his  teacher,  takes  his  place  ;  one  can  with 
certainty  presuppose  in  them  the  knowledge  needful  for 
a  reader. 

The  Jewish  synagogue  service  had  a  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution ;  in  it  no  one  held  a  specially  privileged 
position  ;  neither  birth  nor  station  conferred  any  preroga¬ 
tives — with  the  exception  of  the  blessing  of  the  priests  ; 
capacity  and  willingness  alone  were  the  factors  which 
determined  whether  any  one  should  undertake  this  or  that 
office.  But  the  congregation  had  to  be  protected  against 
its  liberality  being  abused  by  such  of  its  members  as  were 
too  greedy  of  honour.  Nevertheless  it  happened  often 
enough  that  the  reader  was  guilty  of  incorrect  reading, 
and  the  Misna  contains  a  number  of  regulations  for  the 
reader  who  makes  a  mistake  in  the  prayers. 

I.  Elbogen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

{Thirteenth  Article.) 

XXXI. 

Sa'adyah’s  Commentary  on  Exodus. 

Two  leaves,  21  x  20  cm.  Orient,  square  char.,  twenty- 
five  lines  on  page. 

The  two  leaves  of  this  fragment  formed  the  earlier  and 
latter  portions  of  a  booklet,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable 
to  deal  with  each  of  them  separately.  The  whole  fragment 
belongs  to  Sa'adyah’s  commentary  on  Exodus  (hitherto 
considered  lost),  as  already  stated  in  a  former  notice  x. 
Sufficient  evidence  of  Sa'adyah’s  authorship  is  given  not 
only  in  the  repeated  allusion  to  the  same  writer’s  anti- 
Qaraite  treatise  on  “  The  rejection  of  speculation  concerning 
the  laws  based  on  [prophetic]  tradition 1  2,”  but  also  by  the 
translated  Bible  verses  which  coincide  with  Sa'adyah’s 
version  of  the  same.  Another,  and  absolutely  convincing 
proof  follows. 

I.  Pinsker 3  quotes  a  passage  from  Yefeth’s  Arabic 

1  See  the  Tenth  Article  of  this  series,  vol.  XVII,  p.  714. 

2  See  ibid. 

3  Likkute  Kacbn .,  Annot.  p.  20.  This  should  dispose  of  the  title  of  an 

alleged  treatise  by  Sa'adyah  on  rryoobs  'by  cs'pbs,  recorded  by 

Poznanski  ( J.Q.R. ,  X,  259)  and  Steinschneider  {Arab.  Literatur ,  p.  80), 
according  to  older  authorities.  ns'pN  is  but  a  misreading  for  CN'pbs, 
the  word  bstois  being  omitted.  The  term  rri-^D  refers  to  laws  based  on 
prophetic  tradition.  The  occurrence  of  the  same  term  in  the  Kitdb 
al  Amdndt  shows  that  even  this  philosophic  work  has  its  anti-Qaraite  ten¬ 
dencies.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  with  the  portion  given  as  No.  XXVI 
of  the  fragments  of  this  series. 
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commentary  on  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  The  polemical  treatise 
alluded  to  in  this  passage  he  attributes  to  Yefeth,  and 
is,  in  this  opinion,  followed  by  Dr.  Poznanski.  This  is, 
however,  an  error.  The  treatise  in  question  is  by  Sa'adyah, 
and  our  fragment  represents  the  original  from  which 
Yefeth  copied  his  quotation.  In  his  endeavour  to  refute 
Sa'adyah  he  quotes,  piece  by  piece,  nearly  the  whole  text 
of  the  first  leaf  of  our  fragment.  Incidentally  he  thus 
assists  in  the  restoration  of  several  deleted  passages. 

The  matter  is  also  interesting  from  another  point  of  view. 
Apart  from  his  special  anti-Qaraite  treatises,  Sa'adyah 
inserted  extensive  polemical  discourses  in  his  Bible  com¬ 
mentaries.  Several  copies  of  these  were  in  all  probability 
wilfully  destroyed  by  Qaraite  fanatics  ;  hence,  no  doubt  the 
scarcity  of  Sa'adyah ’s  exegetical  and  polemical  works. 

The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  interpretation 
of  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  The  employment  of  the  words Through¬ 
out  your  habitations  ”  in  connexion  with  the  prohibition 
of  kindling  fire  on  the  Sabbath  gives  the  author  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  alluding  to  the  prohibition  of  leavened  bread  on 
Passover  (Exod.  xii.  20),  and  the  prohibition  of  blood  and 
fat  (Lev.  vii.  25,  26),  which  holds  good  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  He  then  reviews  other  commandments  which 
the  Qaraites  put  on  a  parallel  with  the  prohibition  of 
kindling  fire,  viz.  Deut.  xxv.  4;  Exod.  xii.  15  ;  Lev.  x.  9  ; 
Exod.  xxi.  33  and  xxii.  5  ;  Lev.  xxv  (Deut.  xv).  In 
further  illustration  he  gives  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
set  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  xv.  5).  A 
second  group  of  instances  begins  with  Exod.  xxi.  20,  but 
here  the  first  leaf  unfortunately  ends. 

Yefeth’s  refutation  is  likewise  attached  to  his  explanation 
of  Exod.  xxxv.  3,  but  is,  strange  to  say,  repeated  verbatim 
in  his  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  3.  Whether  this  repeti¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  author  or  to  the  copyists  is  difficult  to 
decide.  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  view,  as  this 
repetition  materially  assisted  in  more  widely  diffusing  the 
refutation.  So  large  a  work  as  Yefeth’s  commentary 
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could  not  well  be  kept  together,  but  probably  circulated 
in  single  volumes.  The  theory  of  intentional  repetition 
would  also  show  the  importance  Yefeth  attached  to  his 
refutation  of  Saadyah.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following 
seven  questions 1 : — 

1.  Does  the  kindling  of  fire  [on  Sabbath]  come  under 
the  heading  of  “  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work”  or  not? 

2.  Does  the  prohibition  of  kindling  fire  mean  direct  or 
indirect  lighting  ? 

3.  Do  the  words  “  on  the  Sabbath  day  ”  inhibit  any 
work  begun  before  the  Sabbath  and  progressing  during  the 
Sabbath  ? 

4.  Does  light  come  under  the  meaning  of  kindling  fire 
or  not? 

5.  Have  the  words  “throughout  your  habitations”  a 
special  or  only  general  meaning  ? 

6.  Does  this  prohibition  bear  on  the  Sabbath,  or  has  it 
any  other  application  ? 

7.  For  what  reason  is  the  kindling  of  fire  singled  out 
from  all  other  kind  of  work  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  Yefeth  points  out  that 
lighting  fire  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the 
verse  Exod.  xx.  10.  The  following  is  the  reason  why  this 
prohibition  was  specially  mentioned.  Lighting  fire  is  not 
the  direct  but  indirect  result  of  work,  “  because  he  who 
produces  fire  does  not  kindle  it,  but  only  strikes  the  stone 
with  [a  piece  of]  iron.”  The  spark  which  falls  on  the  wick 
is  not  kindling,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  flame, 
and  marking  but  the  third — or  indirect — stage.  One  can- 
not  speak  of  kindling  fire  when  the  flame  attaches  itself 
to  the  fuel.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  effect  of 
the  intermediary  stage  is  not  likewise  [a]  forbidden  [act]. 
The  verses  Lev.  i.  7  or  Judges  xv.  14  show  that  bringing 
together  fire  and  fuel  is  not  actually  kindling  fire,  and  this 
refutes  Saadyah’s  opinion  that,  whenever  the  words 


1  See  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  229. 
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and  kw  stand  together  they  do  not  mean  burning.  Another 
proof  is  given  in  Exod.  iii.  2. 

The  case  of  Judges  xv.  4  is  similar.  Samson  did  not  burn 
the  crops  directly,  but  the  deed  is  attributed  to  him,  he 
having  initiated  it.  Sa'adyah  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
the  subject  of  "ijn'l  is  the  fire,  and  that  the  whole  question 
is  one  of  gender,  as  can  be  gathered  from  Num.  xxi.  28. 
He  might  be  forgiven  his  mixing  up  of  the  genders,  but 
this  individual  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  words  in 
question  refer  to  the  fire  [and  not  to  the  person].  In  the 
verses  Judges  xv.  4-5  all  verbs  refer  to  Samson;  for  if 
there  were  another  subject  (viz.  fire)  this  must  have  been 
mentioned  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Proceeding,  Yefeth  quotes  “  letter  by  letter  ”  another 
passage  from  Sa'adyah’s  commentary  which  is  not  in  the 
fragment,  and  which  runs  as  follows :  “  The  verse  Exod. 
xxxv.  3  is  grossly  misconceived  by  the  heretics  who  apply 
[the  prohibition]  it  [contains]  to  a  light  which  is  prepared 
on  Friday  for  the  Sabbath.  None  of  them  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  reason  given  by  the  Torah  for  prohibiting  work 
on  the  Sabbath  is  rest,  according  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  12  and 
Deut.  v.  14.  Rest  only  applies  to  living  beings,  and  there¬ 
fore  man  and  beast  are  spoken  of.  It  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  elements  as  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  ;  nor  have 
rest  or  fatigue  any  bearing  on  utensils.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Torah  does  not  impose  upon  us  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  our  maidservant  does,  nor  for  the  working 
of  certain  substances  which  we  use.  This  is  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  we  should  bear  in  mind.  People,  however, 
overlook  it,  and  think  that  the  prohibition  of  work 
on  the  Sabbath  entails  a  state  of  absolute  passivity.  You 
will,  therefore,  find  them  continually  and  unanimously 
saying,  that  work  commenced  beforehand  is  completed  on 
the  Sabbath  [and  is  therefore  forbidden].  We  answer: 
What  matters  this  completion  when  every  living  person  is 
at  rest  ?  Q.E.D.  If  it  were  clear  that  an  indirect  effect  be 
equal  to  a  direct  action  performed  by  a  human  being  our 

vol.  xvii r.  •  r  r 
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sect  could  see  no  harm  in  it,  because  we  do  something 
which  is  not  forbidden.” 

In  reply  to  this  remark  Yefeth,  in  his  turn,  charges 
Sa'adyah  with  error  and  heresy.  Qaraites  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  reason  given  by  the  Torah.  The  words  ITO'  do 
not  stipulate  that  the  term  nn'IH?  has  no  other  reason 
than  nron.  The  Torah  often  gives  only  one  reason  out 
of  several,  e.g.  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  Deut.  xvi,  3,  xi.  21.  If  a 
person  is  honoured  for  his  learning  there  may  still  be  other 
reasons  for  such  honour.  Possibly  the  Torah  only  mentioned 
the  one  reason,  nw  as  an  allusion  to  direct  action, 

whilst  leaving  indirect  effects  unexpressed.  The  term 
nron,  far  from  being  applied  to  living  beings  exclusively, 
also  refers  to  inanimate  things,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Zech.  v.  11  ;  Ezek.  xl.  42  ;  xlii.  14,  and,  if  he  refuses  to 
accept  these,  from  Gen.  viii.  4.  This  man ,  however,  does 
not  care  about  the  true  meaning  of  such  a  word  in  the 
Bible.  If  the  verse  Exod.  xx.  1 1  refers  to  indirectly 
created  beings,  why  should  not  Deut.  v.  14  also  compre¬ 
hend  indirect  work?  This  forbidden  work  is  parallel  to 
a  partnership  with  a  Gentile  who  sells  and  buys  on  the 
Sabbath.  Any  gain  accruing  from  it  is  forbidden.  Exod. 
xvi.  23  entails  a  sabbatical  prohibition.  If  any  one  lights 
a  fire  on  Friday  and  puts  his  pot  on  it,  and  then  sits  down 
to  rest  whilst  the  food  is  cooking,  he  renders  such  a  thing 
permissible  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  roj'  This 

contradicts  the  verse  just  quoted,  but  that  individual 
overlooks  this  as  well  as  the  verse  Exod.  xxiii.  12  and 
Deut.  v.  14,  since  his  explanation  of  nw  jyc6  does  not 
achieve  his  desire  to  free  indirect  work  from  prohibition. 
Tradition  forbids  the  leaving  of  water  under  a  lamp,  lest 
a  spark  fall  into  it  and  become  carbonized,  which  is  as 
much  indirect  work  as  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  thrown 
down  which  has  become  moist — how  can  that  be  reconciled 
with  m3'  ?  Praised  be  God  for  the  manifestation  of 

the  truth. 

Quoting  the  passage  in  the  fragment  dealing  with 
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Deut.  xxv.  4,  Yefeth  points  out  that  the  preposition  3  in 
rwn  DP3  as  well  as  in  has  retrospective  power.  As 

the  muzzling  of  the  ox  before  threshing  is  not  permitted, 
in  a  like  manner  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  eve 
is  prohibited.  Sa'adyah  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  we 
reckon  one  action  analogous  to  two,  because  Qaraites  con¬ 
sider  the  kindling  of  fire  parallel  to  the  muzzling  of  an 
ox  only,  but  not  to  threshing  as  well. 

Yefeth  now  deals  with  Sa'adyah’s  criticism  of  the  Fol.  72 
Qaraites’  interpretation  of  Lev.  x.  9.  Sa'adyah  is  again 
wrong  (he  says)  because  the  Torah  makes  no  mention  of 
mental  confusion.  Intoxicating  drink  is  simply  forbidden 
[to  the  priest].  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  say 
that  a  confused  mind  is  forbidden  by  law  when  entering 
the  sanctuary,  but  not  prior  to  this.  The  words  nmnh  i>s“inr6 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “  entering  the  sanctuary.”  Cases 
in  which  the  reason  for  a  commandment  in  the  Torah  is 
not  mentioned  together  with  it,  but  at  a  different  place, 
are  many. 

The  next  quotation  from  the  Sa'adyah  fragment  is  the  Fol.  73 
one  on  Exod.  xxi.  33  and  xxii.  5.  Yefeth  charges  Sa'adyah  iecto’ 
with  no  less  than  four  errors  :  (1)  Sa'adyah  finds  a  reason 
which  is  not  given  in  the  Tdrah ;  (2)  He  applies  analogy 
whilst  forgetting  his  own  treatise  against  this  method ; 

(3)  The  Torah  says,  He  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely 
make  restitution  (ver.  5),  but  does  not  add,  because  he  has 
not  guarded  it.  “  What  can  one  say  to  a  man  who  forsakes 
the  word  of  God  and  invents  reasons  of  his  own  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Torah?  ”  (4)  The  Torah  calls  him  who 
kindles  the  fire  guilty,  although  he  is  so  but  indirectly,  on 
account  of  the  beginning  of  ver.  5*  The  verse  Exod.  xxxv.  3 
likewise  speaks  of  an  indirect  act. 

In  Sa'adyah’s  anti-Qaraite  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxx 
\  efetli  finds  tivo  errors.  (1)  Verse  4  forbids  sowing  in  the 
same  way  as  the  kindling  of  fire  is  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Qaraite  analogy  is  therefore  correct.  (2)  The  preposi¬ 
tion  3  is  used  in  both  cases  [with  retrospective  effect], 

R  r  2 
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Fol.  i 
recto. 


“  but  this  man  continually  makes  differences  where  there 
are  none,  and  [finds  reasons]  where  there  are  none  in  order 
to  defeat  his  opponent.  We  have,  however,  quoted  his 
refutations,  showing  up  the  weak  points  and  the  defects  of 
the  same.” 

After  this  Yefeth  proceeds  to  answer  the  other  questions 
mentioned  above,  but  as  only  those  passages  which  deal 
with  the  Sa'adj’ah  fragments  concern  us  we  abstain  from 
entering  further  into  his  discussions.  Incidentally  they 
furnish  a  good  example  of  Qaraite  arguments  and  methods, 
and  their  comparison  with  the  terse  and  businesslike 
manner  of  Sa'adyah.  In  the  reproduction  of  Yefeth’s  text 
quotations  from  Sa'adyah  are  overlined,  whilst  the  passage 
which  is  not  in  the  fragment  is,  line  for  line,  marked  by 
asterisks  (see  Supplement). 

II.  The  second  leaf  begins  with  the  translation  of  Exod. 
xxxvi.  27-34,  showing  some  few  variations  from  the  printed 
text.  In  illustration  of  this  group  (beginning  verse  20),  as 
well  as  of  the  preceding  ones,  viz.  vv.  8-13  and  14-19, 
Sa'adyah  gives  an  explanation  of  the  Mishnah,  Middoth ,  IV, 
6-7.  This  explanation,  which  unfortunately  suffers  from 
the  defective  condition  of  several  passages,  is  characteristic 
of  Sa'adyah’s  thoroughness  and  mastery  of  detail.  A 
reference  to  1  Kings  vi.  5  establishes  the  fact  that  he  com¬ 
posed  a  commentary  on  this  book.  The  remark  that  the 
measurements  of  the  sacred  edifice  are  not  given  in  the 
Bible  and  must,  therefore,  be  supplemented  from  the 
Mishnah  evidently  turns  its  point  against  the  Qaraites. 
An  interesting  comparison,  both  from  the  literary  and  lin¬ 
guistic  points  of  view,  is  offered  by  Maimonides’  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  paragraphs  of  the  Mishnah  l. 

T-S.  20,  1 59. 

nroiw  '2  “]b  nror  DNpnDN  rha&yb  'W  [y$]i»  bn  nb) p 
Kttto  nnb  '21  “iron  [K]rby  nnri  nyn^  arm*  lcmrr  xb'b 

1  See  J.  Fromer,  Maimonides  Commentary  zum  Tractat  Middoth,  Breslau,  1898. 
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nsr  7bi?D . n  nni?  bp  jin?  ni?  ns  sb  nbb  nnbnn 

. niannpb  jjc  in  nnbi  nn&bs  n?nnn  7bm  [y$]io  bn 

yiio  bn  nnnsT  ibb  nnnob  '2  sb  nnorb  si?  nos  06'  Nbb 
jinon?  si?  asnobi  in^bi  rnnb  nnob  ?2  nsab  b^  [7i?]nm 
ni?  job  yopas  snsn  nyo  mnno  in  ns  job  yo  nnorb  ?o>  ms 
job  ?2  bp  pbi?  jin'  js  jnos  bpsi  yvio  bn  nsr  7W2  nnorb 
mansn  Ds?pb  pnon  sa?b  pbn  jo  nnaoi  :  nothin  ps  b  s$?s 
n?yoob  ysnebs  '2  os?pb  bons  sbs  nnpobn  ?no>  nsna  -2 
on  :  .b  nrsb  ?nb  nsnnb  '2  n??yno  ?b  nn  nnnn  son  pbi 
asnob  io?p?i?  snn  ipbn  ?nb  nircob  jo  nnnsi  rinnsi  nnna 
na»Si  snos2  snn  nnos?p  jsob  os?pb  saob  ib  nbpa  sn?b 
bpn  nnpbn  sbs  *  *  [n*]ny  ?nbn  nsnb  snni?  snnno  sin  7b 
bp  jo  no?onb  nan  si?  soni  nnbpi  it^in  mo?  monn  si?  nsnnb* 

?b  snnsi  sba  asps  jo  nas  ni?pi  bp  jo  my?nb  to?  si?  7snn 
no??nbi  no?onbi  joasb  jo  nnsi  bn  mynbn  os?pb  sons  pba 
po?snn  m?n  7s  ipn  nnpbn  7b  nyn  niny  on  :  joasb  jo  j?ba 
ribyn  nnob  bp  jo  byt^sb  by?  js  onos?m  nso?  m?ntyn 
nns  piD2  n?onb  ?2  js  n!?pi  nnnnn  jio’snn  oi?n  bp  n?onb 
[on?n]nn  s^*o?  si?  nso?  o?o?  nyno?  bpn  :  p&ysn  dp  jo  nyao? 

4  nb  pionbn  npib  bp  joi  bsb  pionbn  npib  ?2  nsayon 
j?pio2  ni?  so  1  (?b)  Dsps  J02  nnsi  pion  sb  sni?  o?b  o?[s  n]iym 
:  n?¥?  nb  sons  nnsi  npii?  nnsi  piD2  sb  ni?  o?i?  so  ?b  pnpii? 

4  onsnn  s  ni  s  non  b  noon  p?  'ipn  nnpbn  7b  nyn  mny  oh 
nnain  nnnnnn  s¥?s  ns?nb  bp  osnn  nnob*  js  jnpo  nnasi  ibp 
bnnnb  bp  ns  t??onbi  bvb  nsons  ?n  ribn  sbyo  7san  nnob* 
byo  n?a  o?s  mym  :  jsn  spn  nD2o  b  non  ribb  nnaisn  4  ninmb 
sons  rib  nyo  so  ?b  nyo  rib  si?  so  osps  joi  npion  ?2  ribn 
?b  nia?  jyoi?  in  nyo  no'b  ni?  in  ?nb  ribb  b  :  n?v?  ob  s^?s 
y?oa  jon  nnsa  nsnp  bo?o  nosnan  nnpbn  mhy  nn  I  saonp  so  foi.  i 
nnnnn  nbnb  bsn  nasi?  nnab  nori?  soas  nnbpi  ni?  npnns  so  vcrso* 
nori?  soasi  psnnsb  ba  nasi?  nori?  ni?  [js]  nnab*  nnain  7b 
4  ianoo4?  si?[i  mob  ?2  rimnb  bp  moa]  7bi  onnb  ba?  ni?  nasi? 


1  ’bi?  to  be  deleted. 
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nds'P  *  [sin  nsvai]iys  sun  'a  nsai>s  'a  -jsia  laoa'  sin  mai?s  'ai 
[on]:  sa[a]a  D'aatyan  ni>si  nana  'a  nnit?  sa  '^>yi  onpn  sa  'i>y 
nsaps  ansu  *isia  aani?s  si>ya'  nb  sanasi>  mai>s  am  niri/K  an 

:  thanks  i?ya'  ni>  nasi>  nna' 

fs  mana  nas  saa  php'a  naasam  na^a  D.npi?yn  pin  nya  nunyi 
fs  mana  psia  ii>s  'a  naanon  nDnsDi>s  .iaDi>s  nas  'a  ynr 
nmaa^s  mats  su's  “fi>i  nnnna  :  t,k  'a  spanon  ii>s  nvi>s  nas  'a 
cnn  ninin  Dsai>s  'i?s  si?  ps^  'i?s  riaiaua>  nD[a]&yi>s  'a 
'i>s  riaiaua  naoi>s  sa  nn'ai?i?s  mail  i?sn  i>a  'S?y  nsaanosi>s 
msnnosi  csai>s  max  sis  *ii?iin  snma  sin  nsai>s  'i?s  si?  osai?s 
Ds'pi?s  saas  i>ysai?s  b&  1  Diaua  nan  asps  |aa  nmi>y  'pa  w  si?a 
i?syirsi>s  'a  asnai?s  inpa  tanpi?yn  ^i  nya  nunyi  :  a'U'  ah  si's 
'a  i?sp  nasi  nn  am  nyi  nap  nyi  cmaa  nyan  ptyaiy  rbym  'ii?s 
in  D'i?  a'n^a  inp  sin  nnaia  :  aann  pin  psaw  nasn  tint  ntyy 
5>ya  ni?mi?s  js  pm  lasa  awi?a  pa'  fs  pa'a  “h  sin  'aa  inp 
'i?y  iaan  D.nsa'sn  saa  auyni>s  is  anaa  saai?s  i?\aa  'i?y  nnaa^ 
piaa^x  ids'  'a  pa  nsai?sa  sampnnsa  pnni?sa  nnam  jibw  ian 
iniaa  aan  fa  mayi?a  •  trsa  mas  nsi  nns  lanam  D'nt?i>a  ii?yn 
fa  'a  linp  saa  2  nima  amaai>si  inpyai>i?  pji?saai?s  nani?s  sin 

:s'a:si?s  aan  mam  *  »  3im  nsaai?s7nana  ^np' 
“li?i  'a  4  (on)  snasi?aa  nnntan  ani>  nas  nsp'i>yn  nuny  an 
ninni?s  aan  naap  sai?  nnmi>s  fs  bipa  fs  sain  ni?p  an  ;asnai?s 
as*  >*  *  apa'  apa  in'  nnn  nai  xnhpa  tyaai?N  axpa  nvya  n^yaa 
aan'  fs%  N*nn  nya  wnn  anm  ja  pa'  nb  ap'  t6  nay'  a'ai'  is  ai' 
^psa  'i?s  asnm  naah  f'aan^s  pin  nnsa  naaa  'sn  ja  n^m^s  by 
snnay  ms  ma  nnini^s  aan  epa  n^in^s  ja  asa  ba  'a  n'^s  ^pa' 
npi  'a  s^syiys  rntbn  saai  sv's  ni?pi  ash^sa  is  pin  fa  i?is/sa 

* 4  *  *  ^sy^sa  hnas  “jsia 

Foi.  2  pxana]ni  :  'a^i  ;  ansan  f  yai»*  sana  paa^s  naia  'ai  :  'nan'h 

recto.  .  i  ti 

fa  ninnya  nnsva  :  I'm  j  pn'isps  'a  paa,s  'aan  'a  sanyfax 
psia  rinnsi  np]i?[na  npia  fa]  rft[nnya]  n[nsv  sy'aa]i  i?[aa]s 

1  Here  are  several  words  missing,  probably  Tin  'by  ’tD  'bs\ 

2  First  and  last  letters  doubtful.  3  n"2?  4  To  be  deleted. 
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xnnyxipi  anxan  jxari  nn]xva  :vm  :[x?an]y'?a3  paan^x  ['a  yw 
y:v]i  :  py'i  jrftnan  !>a  nnn  pnnyxp  rinyxp  [rin^y  hd  rtta  p 
:  rrom  :  nnxii>x  naaxa  anxani?  n  d:d[!?x  at$P  p]  x}xn[tax 
'mix?  'a  'r&x  nnaxan!?  hi  ■oxf^x  na^xa  anxani>  [axmox]  riDtaai 
^x  xnanta  p  xntaoi  'a  xnaxa  taoix^x  ama^x  yam  :  w  :  anata 
xaxaia  ann  p  xnyas  xnp!>m  anna  xnxt?a  anxan^xi  :nxi  j  xnanta 
1^1  5>isa  ibx  nnn  nx  jann^xa  xmx  axmax/x  x«?ai  [axmax]& 
pmai?x  nxn  \n  ta'snpn  nx  wi  any  ny'm  t^y'i  [a]i?  nan  i>a 
'aaa'a  •  nnpn  xta  'a  nnnt?  xd  'f>y  tawpn  tnp  mai  trip  ma  'ayx 
xtana  v  4  *  *  xtai  ':v  ma  'a  xya^  x[?aa  p]  ma^x  nav  xnbp  yvx  fx 

'a  xra  '$>y  xmxr  ?[xa]  1 . a^x  fx  5>ipxi  (?)  jinnmnn  p 

nxmata  naxai  S>n6x  mai>x  ;xa  xiaa  ni?ix  in  'ii>x  pxn  ptyrf?x 
ppia  np[ia]  naxai  y'rn^x  'a  xannt?  xtaa  hx^x  ma^xa  na  rita'ma 
nhta  yr a  nxn  spp  ma  nvx  xaa  nnnn  fxai  nta'ma  nmo  xnh 
p  i>ai>x  nxv  xnmnyi  nxaimrf?x  nnn  ^xitax  nyranax  xnxa  npn]ya 
pi  [m]xm  pa  xiny  xyxnn  yi  nnai  p  x^ny  xyxnn  p  ['~]b[y]  xyxnn 
i  dvx^x  xaa^x  yxannx^x  nna  p  pin  4  &v  4  a  *  •  nyan  xyxnn 
?1PD  ynni  pa  2[']yxnm  nia  yxnii  yxnn  6  mai?x  yam  ynnx 
pa  ['yxnni  nia]  yxnni  yxnn  6  xmx  ?pv6x  yam  ana  yxnni 
:  p  ^[n  mta^x]  oaxn  yxnni  nnmo  ynnx  ai  tana  yxnni  c]po  yxnni 
xaa  naa^x  'a  nva  ^x  ntavx  xnpra^x  'a  p^n  pa'  ai?  nxi 
maai  miax  w  tataixn  nxra  an  by  nxra  by  nxra  ^a'.nnfi  'ipj.ma 
na'Tyn  maxi  xnpsn  ntaxi  xaH  n'a  anraxi  ni'a  maxi  max  a'yanx 
xain  n'a  an^axi  nva  maxi  max  a'yanx  ni^y  bw  |naai  max  wbw 
:  amy  xi?[a]  maxi  npy»  max  wbw\  na'ryo  maxi  xnpn  naxi 
ainn^x  'a  x^aa  [nva]  maam  :  iarx  [aax]  ^ipa  3vx  ataix  n^aani 
•  *  [x]ai?[n]  nn  n'aani  :  x'nx  nvaa  ^aran  nmaa  an'  xaxn  Foi.  2 
naa  'by  aipn  x^x  nx'Dxbx  aaxn  amy  xha  nn^i  :  ^[nr]x^x verso* 

*‘4*^***‘^ . b . 5>  *  •  • '  yxnn^x  -ji?n  *  *  anp^x 

. xb'b  am'a  mxa^x  xnxma  nnai  n  4  • 4  *  pa  yxannx^ 

n  4  4  yaa  p^n  ipnro'  xi>  p  cnmai? . xax^x  y . p 

ta'xn  4  4  xyxnn  p  anaobx  'i?x  pna>a£x  p  ^ita^x  4  4  4  4 1  4  4  4  dj 


1  Perhaps  rvyw. 


2  This  should  be  dual  on  account  of  original  C'nrDX. 
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yx-ni  yxm  n  unpn  ivni  i  rvaiw  owm  p^ntai  n  p«ni>K 
i?  *  *  awii  i  i  rpni?x  awm  a  owpn  tnp  rrai  nmata  pao 
nxn  mynb  mr»n  p  :  n[§j]Koa  :  p  ii  1  ti  *  *  * 

iaini  w  ^nn  S>nia  *ro  nnN  D^ixm  ^n  nb^n  ^ma  odn 
bynn  ^niai  wnpn  trip  rpn  n»K  nn^yi  popno  *  *  ni  don  d^zhn4 
pa  p>pn  nd[3]  pop-ita  “l'Dani  :  xnn  i>ro  w  Nnm  w 

yx[m]  y  in  d^  hk[h  p  rva^K]  p[ny]  anDxna^a  prv»a^x 
pxpt^s4  D”N‘na  ni^K  4  4  ^[n]  t>[N»^]^Na  n»  4  4  4  3  p  nnas  ups 
a  irnyi  i  n'a^[«]  D\\4m  i  TDtbm  ri  tAxm  i  ptspriwi  n 

nD'xni  3  kd!?k  ntnroK  yxioi  n  na^m  i  noD^xi  i  rvn^s4  dvstii 
na'D^n  ^ma  now  n^yaty  nnni>  paxn  p  :  rwoiw  nw  nai  n 

Dntyy  iaim  i  b\“in  ^nia  w  s4nm  vvn  win  i?ma  3  n[aDDm]  wvn 
nvax  pi5>p  mmn  rvm  n  win  ^nia  i  wim  w  ba'nn  5>tid  hdn4 
yoiN4  pxn^4  pi?  yani  p  rrny  nrrai  p  n  4  4  4 1  :  mcK  p»n  5>mam 
nvj  NDa  aiaa^K  rip  p  \ni  i?s[?a^]i?N4  [rip]  p  \i  Kyani  i?  ruo 
nntyy  pcm  paxn  [p  hdn]  nn^y  i?i?y  ^[mjy  D^ism  n^s4 
pa  :na6  [nDi]m  nata  ami  mnara  5»a?nni  nmn  p  now 
4  pnsy  p»K  n^na  pn^  p»K  non  wry  lao  ?a  i?Np  npa  ^Np  bn? 
awriD»  v6k  p  mas4  Hymn  yxni^N4  snn  pa1*  p  D'pna?  aui>ip 
riy^4  t]vi  on  :  anpn  n*d  ?a  nwann  m?aa  aomp  nd  ^yi  xnn 
nsyyi  tm p  aa^i  pinao  |imdd  p  pai?x  y^i  :^y?i  ^Npa  pairs4 
pa  s4aai?s4  as4ai?  nna  w  :  wi  :  n['»snto]  pn^xn  ny»  nira 

. pms4i  pMDDN 

Translation. 

Fol.  1  •  •  ♦  ^ie  words  “  in  every  place”  include  the  whole  inhabited  world. 

recto.  It  is  proper  that  these  words  are  found  in  connexion  with  the  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  but  the  people  imagine  that  this  law  was  only  binding 
for  Egypt  and  the  desert,  and  not  after  their  entry  into  the  [holy] 

land,  because  the  words  [ . ] 2  are  not  added.  Therefore  the 

words  “in  every  place”  are  used  instead.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  prohibitions  of  fat  and  blood  (Lev.  vii.  24-28),  which  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  .  .  .  lest  they  imagine 
that  the  prohibitions  only  applied  to  the  desert.  For  this  reason  the 


1  We  should  expect  here  "to'ow. 

2  Here  are  probably  the  words  "ini'  "iirs  cipon  to  be  supplied. 
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words  in  every  place1  are  added.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
kindling  of  fire  on  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of  making  bread, 
cooking,  and  lighting.  They  should  not  think  that  this  law  was 
binding  for  the  Mannah,  because  it  was  used  in  connexion  with  it 
(Exod.  xvi.  23),  and  not  only  after  this  had  been  stopped.  For  this 
reason  the  words  in  every  place  are  added.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
probably  on  this  account  that  the  words  to  a  land  inhabited  (ibid.  35) 
are  written.  Some  of  them  (the  Qaraites)  contend  with  us  in  a 
speculative  way,  presenting  various  views.  The  first  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  refute  speculation  in  matters  of  traditional  laws.  This  I  did  in 
the  treatise  which  I  launched  against  the  defender  of  speculation. 

I,  then,  investigated  each  single  commandment  to  which  they  attach 
their  criticism  in  order  to  find  an  analogy  in  it  for  the  prohibition 
of  light  [on  Sabbath].  In  my  opinion,  even  if  we  admit  such 
similarity,  it  is  pernicious.  I  therefore  insert  a  detailed  discussion 
in  this  chapter.  My  first  objection  deals  with  the  following  deduc¬ 
tion  which  they  draw  from  Deut.  xxv.  4.  “  Just  as  muzzling  the  ox 
is  forbidden  [before  the  threshing  begins]  so  is  kindling  a  light 
forbidden  [even  before  Sabbath  was  begun].”  My  answer  is  that 
he  who  makes  a  single  action  analogous  to  a  twofold  one  errs. 
Kindling  fire  is  a  single  action,  but  muzzling  and  threshing  are 
two  actions.  In  their  conception  of  Exod.  xii.  15  the  Qaraites  see 
an  analogy  between  the  prohibitions  of  kindling  fire  on  Sabbath  eve 
and  leaven  on  the  eve  of  Passover.  On  examining  this  I  found  that 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  on  the  first  day  is  contained  in  yet  another 
verse  (ibid.  19)  ;  so  one  verse  refers  to  the  first  itself,  while  the  other 
refers  to  the  eve  thereof.  Kindling  fire  is  forbidden  but  in  one 
verse.  To  construct  an  analogy  between  a  law  based  on  two  verses 
and  another  based  on  only  one  verse  is  a  grievous  error.  Concerning 
Lev.  x.  9  the  Qaraites  taunt  us  with  the  admission  that  strong  drink 
is  forbidden  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  On  examining  this 
I  found  that  this  prohibition  is  accompanied  by  a  reason  which  is 
expressed  in  the  verses  10  and  11.  This  version  makes  the  removal 
of  every  disturbing  element  necessary.  No  reason,  however,  accom¬ 
panies  the  prohibition  of  fire,  and  it  is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  something  that  has  a  reason  and  something 
that  has  none.  The  reason  existing  for  [the  prohibition  of  fire],  but 
not  mentioned  simultaneously,  is  to  be  found  in  Deut.  v.  14,  as  has 
been  explained  before. 

Next  I  examined  the  Qaraite  interpretation  of  the  obligation  of  f01. 
a  person  burning  his  neighbour’s  faggots  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  verso 

1  Lev.  vii.  26.  In  his  translation  of  the  text  Sa'adyali  always  uses  the 
words  ciudncs  S'dj  ’C. 
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done,  because  he  is  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  fire  he  kindled. 
On  examining  this  point  I  found  that  he  is  not  liable  for  the  con¬ 
flagration,  but  for  not  having  kept  it  under  control.  Analogous 
cases  to  this  are  the  opening  of  a  pit  and  leaving  it  uncovered 
•  (Exod.  xxi.  33),  and  the  breaking  out  of  fire  (ibid.  xxii.  6),  as  I  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  interpretation  of  chap.  xxi.  The  owners  of  an  ox 
[wont  to  gore]  and  a[n  uncovered]  pit  are  liable  because  they  omitted 
to  keep  watch.  The  author  of  the  fire  is,  therefore,  liable  for  the 
same  reason. 

According  to  their  interpretation  of  the  “  year  of  release  ”  (Lev. 
xxv ;  Deut.  xv.  9)  the  Qaraites  apply  the  prohibition  of  sowing  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year  to  the  kindling  of  fire  on  Sabbath  eve  for 
the  Sabbath.  On  my  examining  this  I  found  that  the  “  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  ”  in  the  year  of  release  concerns  the  land  but  not  the  people. 
It  is  unlawful  to  cut  the  crops  in  any  case.  Resting  on  the  Sabbath 
I  found,  however,  to  concern  the  people,  but  not  the  fire  or  anything 
else.  When  the  people  are  at  rest  they  need  not  mind  anything  else. 
A  comparison  between  these  two  items  is  therefore  erroneous. 

I,  then,  considered  the  Qaraite  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  report 
concerning  the  conflagration  caused  by  Samson  (Judges  xv.  5  b-6). 
The  words  used  there  are  those  of  the  Philistines,  but  not  those  of 
a  prophet  or  the  pious  [author  of  the  book].  The  Philistines 
probably  saw  that  the  fire  was  the  consequence  of  an  originally 
sinful  act  on  their  part,  or  of  zeal.  We  see  that  they  punished 
Samson’s  father-in-law  and  his  wife  by  burning  them,  as  is  related 
at  the  end  of  the  same  verse.  By  my  life,  he  who  judges  so,  according 
to  a  judgment  which  is  contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  written 
law,  may  do  as  he  likes,  but  what  can  we  say  of  him  who  is  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  heretics,  which  they  look  upon  as  that  of  prophets1. 

In  my  treatise  mentioned  above  I  showed  the  absurdity  of  various 
other  theories  of  theirs.  We  must  say  that  the  Biblical  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  consequences  of  an  assault  (Exod.  xxi.  20-21)  leaves  no 
room  for  drawing  one’s  own  conclusions  from  the  two  decisions.  On 
the  contrary,  for  each  case  of  such  importance  a  tradition  as  to  how 
the  Torah  did  decide,  whether  according  to  the  first  or  the  second 
decision  is  almost  necessary.  I  also  said  :  Just  as  the  Torah  forbade 
kindling  fire  at  certain  times,  so  it  commanded  it  .  .  . 

Fob  2  Chap,  xxxvi.  27-34. — These  three  groups  beginning  with  the 
recto,  verses  8,  14,  and  20  refer  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies, 
as  explained  before.  I  must,  however,  first  give  the  description  of 
the  way  they  were  constructed  in  the  Second  Temple,  which,  like 

1  The  letters  of  several  words  are  here  destroyed,  but  the  general  sense 
is  not  affected  thereby.  Before  rrtoc  a  word  ("[bic  ?)  is  probably  missing. 
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the  First  one,  hacl  one  room  more  than  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  a  vestibule 
in  front.  This  was  surrounded  by  passages,  as  we  explained  in  our 
interpretation  of  yiP  (1  Kings  vi.  5).  Above  there  was  an  upper 
story  surrounded  by  a  covering.  At  the  bottom  there  was  a  massive 
foundation,  which  was  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  If  the  measurements 
of  all  the  structural  parts  here  described  as  to  length  and  width  are 
added  up  they  amount  to  a  hundred  square  cubits  frontage,  seventy 
cubits  in  width  at  the  back,  and  a  hundred  in  height  .  .  .  The 
following  are  the  measurements  as  to  height :  the  foundation  six 
cubits,  the  hekhdl  forty  cubits,  the  plastered  wainscot  one  cubit,  the 
grooved  beams  two  cubits,  the  ceiling  one  cubit,  the  plaster  layer  one 
cubit.  Above  this  was  the  upper  story  again,  forty  cubits  high,  with 
the  wainscot  one  cubit,  the  grooved  beams  two  cubits,  the  ceiling  one 
cubit,  and  the  layer  of  plaster  one  cubit.  Then  came  the  top  railing 
three  cubits,  and  the  [iron]  object  for  scaring  birds  one  cubit.  The 
sum  total  of  this  is  a  hundred.  Since  all  this  is  not  described  in  the 
Bible  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Mishnah  ( Middoth ,  IY,  6-7). 

The  explanation  of  is  surdus,  as  in  Prov.  xxi.  13.  The  Fob  2 

explanation  of  *YPD  is  given  in  the  Targum  to  2  Sam.  vii.  2.  "v01,'5°* 
IYO  is  the  rain  gutter,  lily  means  the  scarecrow,  to 

prevent  birds  from  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  a 
cubit  high  .  .  .  that  the  birds  might  see  and  be  afraid  of  it,  lest  .  .  . 

The  length  from  east  to  west  was  a  hundred  cubits.  The  wall  of  the 
portico  was  five  cubits,  the  portico  eleven  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  hekhdl 
six,  the  latter  forty  cubits,  one  cubit  space  for  the  curtain,  the  holy  of 
holies  twenty  cubits,  the  [other]  wall  of  the  hekhdl  six  cubits,  the 
passage  six  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  latter  six  cubits  ( Middoth ,  IV,  7). 

PPD1D  is  a  narrow  structure  called  barastag \ 

The  width  [from  north  to  south]  was  but  seventy  cubits.  This  was 
derived  from  .  .  .  north]  to  south  as  follows :  The  wall  of  the  gallery 
five  cubits,  the  latter  six  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  passage  five,  the  latter 
six  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  hekhdl  six,  and  the  width  of  the  latter  twenty 
cubits.  The  wall  of  the  same  (on  the  other  side)  six  cubits,  the 
passage  six,  its  wall  five  cubits,  the  place  where  the  water  descended 
three,  with  its  wall  five  cubits,  as  is  described  in  the  Mishnah  (ibid.  7). 

The  front  was  thirty  cubits  wider,  standing  out  fifteen  cubits  on  either 
side,  as  is  also  described  in  the  Mishnah.  If  an  objection  be  raised 
on  the  basis  of  Ezra  vi.  3,  the  answer  is  that  the  cubit  [mentioned  by 
Ezra]  is  longer  than  the  one  of  which  we  speak. 

Then  follows  [in  the  Pentateuch]  the  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  curtain  in  the  verses  35  and  37 . 


1  A  Persian  word,  meaning  brick  wall ;  cf.  Maimonides,  1.  c.,  p.  28. 
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Fol.  64 
recto. 


verso. 


Fol.  6 

recto. 


verso 


Supplement. 


Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2399  (Or.  2471,  fol.  7vo-i6vo). 
EXTRACT  FROM  YEFETH’S  COMMENTARY  ON  LEV.  xxm.  3. 

npboN  hS>n  naiba  by  aNno^N  'a  bipbN  ^bn  yana  jn  2an 
220112^10  ^22  ta>N  nyan  Nb  'ipn  n^p  pbn  bno  'b«  bipaa  p3N2nbN 
Nnoa  2031  pioaNbN  rrin  '2  b'NDO  riyno  nana  jn  nai  ra^n  DV2 
«b  dn  naNbo  ba  npyn  Nb  riboa  '2  ^n  mya  bn  'biNbN  riboobN 
dn  rnminhx  n'a  nNnobN  nyan  Nb  bn  rioNribN  riboobNi 
Dnm  noo  in  mtpn  Di'2  bn  rinbNnbN  riboobNi  nbmbN  pno  'by 
tib  IN  D2D/N  yO  11310  J121  PDobN  bap  IT’S  |  'in2N  lp  NO  ns2 

bn  riyaNibN  riboobNi  naobtf  di'  '2  nn  nnnN  no  n^n  Din' 
baa  bip  bn  hdon2^n  riboobNi  Nb  dn  m  niya  'a  ban'  aNnobs* 
'nb«  naibN  by  DioybN  non  'by  dn  p'vanbN  pno  'by  in  Da'nia^io 
**a  pivao  in  mahs4  Nnn  bn  rionNobN  riboobNi  2NiabN  'a  na'2N 
'2  ribybN  fy  riyaNopN  riboobNi  nno  'a  ibn  brio  2a'  dn  naobN 
N.nao  riboo  ba  fy  2032  niaNbobN  riboa  jo  b>n  ni y'ab  nnnan 
Nb  nbbN  bip  fy  ana' ob  ^n  mya  fN  'biNbN  riboobN  2Nia  '2  bipaa 
fy  203  jnai  ribNno  Nb  bNoyNbN  nnN  in  iN  naabo  ba  ntryn 
Dn  TianbN  by  Nnnan  nbaN  jo  'ibx  |  aaobN  nanai  An  riboobN 
rin^NaobN  pno  by  ny  Nb  nba  nNabN  bNyaw  Nanai  n3n  bipa  n:n 
no3ni  byw o  in  D'b  nNabN  nnp'  'nbN  jn  ^bni  nbmbN  pnta  by  n^n 
pNnnbN  by  yp'  'ibtt  *}n2di»‘n^n  nbirv  'ibNi  nnnbNa  nanbN  ny 
bya  mi  ^NynyN^Ni  ‘iNaovNbN  fy  nbirv  in  ba  nNabN  bNyo>N  in  D-b 
naN  nNa^N  bNyaw  b'ao  Nnn  }N2  NriNa  nbmbN  pno  by  ribsm 
bi^N  nbmbN  p2  pna  dJj  n^in/N  pno  by  tb  nv  tb  ni2n 
2on^N  p2i  na'2i  n^sn2^Ni  nNa/N  p2  Nayoa  -invb  2^n  n^in^N  f'21 
n^ini?N  fN  N3"2  npi  N.n^i2N0  sa  dno^n  npi?yn  n*in  cn  niy'2  in 
Ta  n^in!?N  byz  fN  Dyr  jo  pno^N  |  no5n  npa  0Nh^N2  /In^n 
i2*iyi  Tp  pn  my'2  nD'b  N.ni?i2N0i  nNa^N  yoa  fN  3^1'  nooi  Dnno 
nya  “iK’N  D'n*j*22  n^n  Tpi  D'vyn  ta>N2  iny2i  bp'  d^i  2’Nn  by  D'vy 
hp  ppas  pa^N  Nnm  pNnnnN^N  ^nh  nn  c^N.n  my'2  jn  by  bn'  &W2 
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sptanta  axa  'ta  na  nspta  m  nanxp'  my'a  ta  jx  tap  p  5 Tata 
na  pi?yn  xa>  '2  x£'x  n'i?y  wm  xaa  npi  pxnnnxta  axa  'ta  xi? 
-pm  s^xa  nyaTp  p  xamxi  m2  nyanaon  mm  xnn  axnata  inp  p 
tanta  |y  nxaax  in  xraax  tax  iaa'x  na dh  Tp  pi  pxnnnxta  na 
mi  tan  na*x  'a  pnnnx  x?a  py  nm  i?ai  ry  n tax  pa  'ita  n'axnta 
nsana  p  'ta  "jbn  pa'  p  ria'ita  ntax  tayax  pa  omta  'a  nip'  'aya 
taa  n:x  tapta  nxam  |  D'Tata  m  nyan  axnata  i?ip  'a  i?ipa  pbnai 
\\mw  p'  ai?i  nwta  mapa  niw  tap  nax  p^ni  ntatax  P'na  'ta 
aaa  nax  nan  npa  canai  nnai  nopi  nop  ta  'ta  ctayiitaxa  'ns1' 
nyan  Tp  i^nai  inxta  tataxa  'nnatax  in  nx  pp»5?  'ta  tatax 
i?aa  npi  paw  tax  naaa  xi'x  an  n't  nna  nyi  n»p  nyi  a^nara 
pi  nxata  tax  aiaa?a  taa  in  t^naa  nyan  Tp  p  nyr  xe  'a  wata 
i?p'  ai?  nx  n'axntan  mannta  axa  ita  'a  ntay  xpa'  xraax  nax 
axa  'a  taxtata  yna  }nai  paara  nxy  m  'a  1  imaa  axai  a^nao  nyam 
by  riatax  pmu  p  ntay  nna  xaai?  ntax  nyaxnai  ri'axntai  mannta 
taa  nyan  naia  noxta  nx  nma  'a  taa  in  (so)  nyan  p  mi  nax  x» 
mannta  'a  ni?  nnoa  xaa  npi?  map  nyi  adnata  nyan  tap  ta  'mayi? 
nnyia  m  i>ip'  pa  nxata  tax  aioaia  ;xa  b  |  nax  ntaxi  ri'axntai 
nyi  p'nara  nyan  p  oyr  x?ay  paaxta  xnn  taa  npa  nnyia  a>x  ix 
tax  aiDara  a?'na»  nyan  pa'  p  aa?  nax  nai  pi  nxata  tax  aiaa?a  nop 
a>ta  nata  paw  ita  Tpa  nnv  nax  “]i?ni  taxtata  poa  p  im  p^D^ 
ymt?  npa'i  \wm>  ja'i  tap  xi?i  p^»^  nai?'i  i>p'  oh  D'tai^  mxn 
nma  nax  taxa  an  |xa  ih  ptsw  “ii?'i  by  paa  xnta  xntaa  xoaxi 
manrata  5>ixta  taxata  jy  nana'  nnn  taxata*  aax  nan'  jx  aaii? 
n't  xaxa  i?'xp  tap  ii?  |x  “jtai  riai?  5>a  'a  'nan  rin'nx  ri'vp  xnm 
xnta  pa  npi?  rin'na  xtayax  ii?n  'i?y  e;xxx  xi?i  anni  axpi  i?axa 
aaxita  p  fxa  tayaxta  nnn  p  nnxi  n^yi?  }xa  ii?i  nn  'ta  xaiaara 
ni?i  axata  xnn  'a  xi*'x  taa  |  npa  n'ta  taata  aaa'i?  naax  nan'  }x 
'a  Tp  '.m  riantaa  atax  np  nax  naaa  'a  pi  'a  i?aa  nax  axa  xv\x 

xi?  Tp  'ai  *  'Di'ata  tap  n'ana  xax  xnm  xaa  pjnna  f]nn  rivpta  nnn 
*  nvn  nax  'ta  *]i?n  iaoai  pynaota  (p  nma)  p  n'ha  ta  m  nyan 


Fol.  66 
recto . 


verso. 


Fol.  67 
recto. 


1  Or.  2471,  fol.  9V0  rrvtb: 
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verso. 


Fol.  68 
recto. 


verso . 


*«nnava  'nts1  rityts  any'iaa  jy  aKai  naatt  riyaatK  av  p  aanatK 

*  ma'  jy»t  Tpa  nmaottf  'ni  naatx  'a  tKayattf  nbnt  riKnintK 

*  Kts*  ypn  s*t  nmatatw  "jmaKi  -pay  ma'  jyiat  kv'ki  imom  pi^ 

*  'ayK  nvKaytK  kdki  p&KatK  mai  paKatK  hyia  ^titi  jKi'ntK  'ty 
*“jtiai  rinatK  nmao  mty  ypn  Kta  a&nntKi  Kintai  KJattfi  nwtfct 

*  Ka'ty  k'b>  nbnn  at  ntita  ayntsi  nnKntK  tsnnn  nb  a'tatK  n'KD 
*t'ta  t*K  Kim  |  Kntraynaa  *»n^«  nvKaytK  pya  «ti  KanaK  nyaxn  ked 

*  naatK  ^  t»ytK  nan  jk  iaam  aiptK  “inna  paa  'a  ntbann  JK  aa' 

*  Kiina  ptipn  KnaK  pyap'  Oman  ititi  naaa  'a  tayaaKta  tKnt 

*  JKi'ntK  jKa  KiK  tKEyaKtK  nin  'a  '£>  'Ki  tipaa  naatK  'a  toya' 

*  in  ntmta  jk  m*  ita  tratK  in  Kina  riaittaiatK 'm  nmao  'a  nta 

*  a'ti  Katya  in  pa'  iK  K'&a>  Kamnraa  ifr  at  jKDaatt  proa  tya 
•pay  ma'  jy&t  t«p  ntt«  jk  ma  mnai  naKta  jn  tvs  Kin  *  nibrooa 
p^t  'ay'  fiattK  Kin  jk  ayn  inoKi  “pay  ma'  jyst  pi»m  "pis? 
mty  ypn  Kt  jKvn  n'a  JKa  ke  ta  |ki  JKi'ntK  by  nbn  ypn  Kt  nnan 
ypi  Kt  ^KDyaK^Ki  a>K  my'a  jk  hnaatK  nin  bana  DKatK  maKi 
pynaai?K  bit  |  np  pip  kek  nt  tKp'  naK  k^k  htaa  Kim  nnan  K.mty 
naK  Tp  kdki  ynactKi  tvt k  in  naK  mty  nntK  KanKir'K  nay  1  pa'Da 
tip  jk  ^tii  naKtaa  ntDKtKa  ronintK  Knnava  'ntK  ritytK  a.nay  aKa 
nna.ntK  n'a  hty  nmaiytt  na't  jk  by  yapn  'n  na't  ma'  jyct  nttK 
iinnKi  nty  bn  patK  nay'a  rimha  bby  nnKi  'vb  pa'  np  naK  ‘jtii 
nint  aa'  aaatK  pa  d 'ti  aa'nimn  iyn'  jya>t  Tp  “jti  mba  Knnai' 
pKV  Di'  nK  nam  jyat  Tp  pKiai  ^yi?K  'nnK  '.n  KtaaKi  apa  n^K 
nnDKa  pa^K  'a  Tp  *jKiai  ana^K  n'a  ni)K  bby  rib  noa^K  pai 
Ktai  "aK'an  Kra  pna^  jk  ni?Kma  k^i  aa'aa  w  aa'»'  iam  jyo^ 
*]biai  aKnai?K  'a  yDno  oaa^K  nin  pi  oa'ia'  iam  jy^  n'a  'naK 
npi  nby  naK^  jK^a  anas*  ^'kp^k  tip  'a  an^Kta  'a  DKatK  ta>yna' 
D'ta  pnt  k?oki  aaai  aant  k^k  naK  'aKyrat  kv'k  |  n»KnaK  aa' 
t»ytK  pa'a  K.nnaia  ttytK  pya  by  aKnatK  nvp  pa'  jk  t'nnao 
^KoyK^Ki  patKa  ma'  jyzat  K.n'a  t'p  nn^Ka^K  tK?ayK‘tK  jd  in  'itK 
nb  nnan  nbat  jk  noyr  at  nt  tKp'  ah  K.nnty  nai'  at  rin?inotK 
kv'k  nKnK»atK  'ty  ypn  K.nKanai  npi  ma  Kt  jKi'ntK  'ty  KtK  ypn 


1  IC'D  overlined. 
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a'ban  nx  iman  bxpi  nnaiaa  by  ap  nmam  na'xbx  'a  ip  *]bi  p 
|x  aa'  xaaxi  nxaabx  'a  bya  xin  jx  bxpi  ab  |xa  amnaa  in a'  nan 
mNi>  ntxb  ma  nax  Kin  nb  b'p  '^bx  “jbi  Daa  'a  nax 
nbip  jxa  ibi  yai  nron  xma  mm  x bx  a'ban  nx  man  bip'  xb 
.Tin  np'pn  fy  baa  banbx  xin  pb  riabaabx  xin  yam  nann  nam 
naab  |  yp'  xb  |x  'by  bayx  bxp'  an  axnabx  jxmn  'a  riaabbx 
lx  pbip'  naiva  bn  bipbx  xin  'iTa'  '&  'x  jximbx  ma  'by  nniaa 
an  amby  nT  bipbx  xin  jxaa  man  fx  a?'  nax  xma  b'p  bxayxbx 
hbaa  'a  'y'atyn  ai'a  nan  nbxba  ba  pbxabx  'a  nbip  a'bx  nb  bxp' 
aba  a'atrybxi  pxn  'man  a'an  pp  bha  nnbmabx  bxayxbx  ^bi 
bxayxbx  .T a  air  *jnaxi  pay  nia'  pab  nbip  xi'x  ;xa  xb 
D'bxi  naabx  'a  nanna  bxayx  xaxn  D'bx  nb  bxp'  ah  nnbmabx 
hnxaabxi  nanbx  nb  bvnn  'nn&yn  y'a'  na  y~\w  nb  pa  a^aa  ah 
anna  in  lax  laxn  im  nx  nbbx  bip  xv'xi  axnn  nax  'a  ip  xbi 
'by  nnpbx  avaxi  nyaabx  an  'a  nxabx  bya^x  pa  naabx  'a 
■paa'  xim  i'aabx  jxai  mnnaa  in  nypi  xma  axmbx  nnai  jxnaxnbx 
nbbx  bip  ppxa'  xim  anna  ma  "jxi  nia'  fyab  |  'a  naby  yviia  'bya 
ah  xirx  ayabx  xin  p  jxaaxbx  xin  baa  npi  lax  laxn  na*x  nx 
nax  *paa  pnaxi  pay  ma'  ;yab  piani  pia>  nia'  pab  nbbx  bip  }x 
bxayxbx  p  nnxi  axa  'a  *paa  bxp  xaaxi  naybx  aaa  'a  bipa  in 
xa  nb  nam  ab  ma'  pab  nmaan  'a  nxayaxn  fx  maibx  y'aa  'bya 
bxp'  ah  naabx  'a  a'nnnbx  p  nbinbx  axnax  p  nnxahx  'bx  axn 
xb'b  axnabx  nnn  xabx  *pn  naabx  'a  nann  np  pxhx  |x  nb 
anni  nbm  xin  a'bax  hana  mvm  'aaana  nb'nabx  p  nnxna>  ypn 
anbip  xina  naana  xabx  xn'by  ypn  nnan  naan  pbiai  naabx  'a 
jxaaxbx  pa'  |x  txa  xix  nb  bxp'  ah  xnnxaai  xin  'a  ma'  pab  pxa 
xina  byabx  pbi  nbm'  xb  h'na  |  nia'  pa'  jxi  a’axa  n'a  mi  byxa 
nbxp  xa  ppaa  xanax  nyavn  xa  nan  npi  ana  n'a  p  nnaa'  xb 
p  'by  nnbx  'a  xin  nya  p  bxp  ah  pnbx  nma  'by  nbb  nanbxi 

ns'  xb  xaai  anbipi  iB*nn  m&y  aann  xb  ipa  t?x  nyan  xb  axpx 

p  nax  nbpi  bap  p  niy'abx  pa'  jx  na'  xb  ixia  bap  p  na'anbx 
p  nnxi  bya  myabxa  axipbx  xaax  pbya  'by  xnnxi  xbya  axpx 

1  Or.  2471  wmn. 


Fol.  69 
recto. 


verso. 


Fol.  70 
recto. 
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iannN  n*aixa  p  p^ni  rioah  r6aa  nan  nx\s*  hp^N  Nnm  poaN^N 
n'n'  na^n  ova  Tp  p  ii?Npa  nbnu  '2  pnna  na^n  nva  n^N  hpi> 
ms?  conn  ab  n^N  hp  ^rin  m  my'a  Drii  naoh*  ^ann  t6  na 
nd  aai  npa  Ditaa*a  nDN'n  'a  nir^N  pa'  $b  na  ‘in'  hS>n  isp'na 
verso.  r\:b  "j^dk  in  NnaNi  |  nNyo  dnp  N*in  o'b  p  nbyn  |n  api  m5>Np 
my'a  pxna  ntyn^N  hap  nan  n^  nio'Dnh*  p  Nnaa  nmtaaa  'm  npa 
dnpn  jd  p  Tpi  na^x  'a  na'  n^  Nraa  nathw  hap  Tip  n^  pn 
hni>N  Nnn  nte  npa  dn'p^n  nd>5n  npa  no'Dnta  'by  pn  my'a 
Nynaa  nsy'n^Ni  niD'Dniwa  my'aiw  Dp'  d!>  DNsph<  pi>  N'na  noaa 
natyn  ova  dnpd  ity'na  by p  tapa  ma'Dnha  my'ai>N  dnpn  N»aNi 
n5>  pn  nyan  n5>  pa  poa^ht  i>ya  .ma'Dr^Ni  my'aiw  p  ini  naN  nan 
n^b  npa  ina  pba  msh>N  'b$  riaiDa»  .m^Ni  ip'na  mt?  nonn 

h*p  on  nx'n  as'a^N  Nin  'a  5?aa  npa  p^yaa  ^ya  dnpn  naN  ip  'a 

nsny  finna  spn  Nmana  'ibx  mtaD^N  nnn  bx  bn^n  Nnn  nya 

Foi.  71  p  DnDNim  nNty  |  imaiyn  }i^Nnn  ova  "jn  Tpa  nnphn  phi  nya 

recto.  .  .  —  ■■  ,■  ■ —  --  - . -  ■  , - - - 

pa’Knn  ana  t>ap  nnaaaa  rintaya  naonN  aap  f»  i>Ny^N?N  buy' 
hp'i  |is?Nnn  dv  pa  nya?a'  naN  pioa  miaai>N  'a  p  rtpi  mnna 
^ap  pi  hs'^N  piDaiwa  npi^N  'a  na'naa  nxd'  sb  nNG?  d'd'  nyaty 
jDa  nnsn  pioa  ma  Nni?  D^a  wx  niy'ai  'aNrih*  pioa^a  npii?N 
nnNi  pica  n^n  nb  D'i>  ne>  ['by]  pnp6  ppiDa  nb  nd  'by  DNpx 

Nnn  '2  rita^a  p  n^N  pnanN  D^yN  ax'  oh  NtaaN  nnai  npn 
Daa  '2  Ds^a  in  pa’Nnn  nna  in  n^N  inp  |N  i^ni  Nna  any  aNa^N 

i?ap  'by  n^N^n  in  o'b  nNty  D’1^  nyaiy  Tpi  dn^n>  Tp  p  Jjin^n 

'by  n^N^n  nnnaa  n'nn  w  nyaty  Tp  '2  jn  Nna  d'»'  nya^N 
p^n  'by  nsnyaNn  n!>  on  d'»'  nyaa^N  ^ap  ndd^n  hap  aiai 
verso.  D'o'  nyaa^  pa  'a  5?an  hN^N  Di'hs*  jn  |  ri^Nnn  n^  nba  riyasno 
hp  in  D^yi?  Niaya  hna  ih  pxa^N  nnan^  rin'Na  N^a  »n'Nn  'by  nNty 
D'B'  nyaty  Tpi  tapa  hN^N  di^n  'a  DN^a  in  pa’Nnn  ana  in  n^N 
p^n  'by  h'  nb  h^N  pahs'  nN  Thx  n^raa  '2  n^yn  in  NraaN  nN^ 
riyiNaro^N  yxi»  Daa  '2  nnNi  paa  nnsi  pa  idnpn  np  hn^N  Nnn  civai 
nNiy  nn^ata*  ap  N?aa  i^Npa  jit^Nnn  Dva  Tp  t?n?a  naa*n  ora  Tp  mi 
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nppx  Pip  ^xna  npix  yo  maio  nxe*  f\y  xP'P  jit^xn  av  Plan  bp 
pan!*  naaPx  bp  nxaPx  Pyca  kPx  wo  mm  ixna  on  naan  ova 
anppyn  lb  nya  nvny  on  xnn  nya  Pxpi  nao  p  Pix  yo  rimaio 
p  pnpo  anaxi  bp  aaxaa  inx  T»an*j  nnx  ntwi  b  na&an  p*  ipa 

|  pipyo  "iwn  naDpx  noaia  nnnnna  xyx  nxnpx  bp  anno  naDpx 

n33ii<a  nimnPi  P'nanPi  bp  hx  n'onPxi  PpyPx  nxDax  \n  ribyn  Foi.  72 

'  ■■■—  ■  ■  ■  . . .  ■  .  . —  recto. 

npias '3  riba  PPyo  ma  trx  mym  pa  spa  nDao  b  non  ripypx 
ay  ob  xyx  xoax  rib  nyo  xo'Py  nyo  rib  *6  no  Dxpx  pi 

tapyx  xaonp  xo  -b  no*  jyoP  \n  nyo  na'Pi  np  nn  mPx  ripypx  b 
nbx  p  nxiyn  mi  xa"a  rita^a  n'3  oP:  np  noxb  jo  bab  xhn  p 
nao  *e*  paPx  '3  d'Pi  ronPxi  PpyPx  oxPnax  mi  P'Pyn  naDpp  pya 
nax  ah  PiPyo  \na  nax  ayr  ob  axnn  nan  xoi  nnxi  mp  an^  b 
*]Phi  ribb  Daa  *3  pna'  ap  hx  na  yana'  ap  bn  n'Px  xaopD  ip 
paPx  hm  ab  PpyPx  oxPnaxi  annoPx  in  naDpx  pa  xnx  nax 
pab  jx  np  bp  p  pai  nan  pnsPx  xoi  nyio  bx  b  aaxaa  xb 
npbn  xoxi  PianPx  bp  nonm  aPi  |  PianPx  yo  PpyPx  oxPnax  ann  verso, 
xoxi  nyio  bx  b  aaxaa  'a  bno  xo  np  a*b  nimnPi  P'nanPi  Tpa 
p  ib  n  rrena  pa  jx  nyo  riniano  nD'P  ripyi  nyo  riniano  rib  Tp 
yno  'a  nnb  nhan  nb  paPx  s)Pxan  pab  yo  rimahopx  ribb 
!>ixb  yo  xnnb  nahn  a!*  pnaPx  p  mha  jx  aPy'  P  'aaa'a  nax 
xhn  p  mi  nax  any  ibxn  xp  an  bi  bo  nax  yano  'a  nnani 
maxnPxi  anpnb  'a  anaxannxa  noisa  'Py  nm  xoo  xmha  PanPx 
nbx  bp  iDxpx  *]oiva  pi*  ribb  aaa  *a  pnan  aP  px  ni*  bp'  ah 
pns  in  D'P  xyo  no'!*  ribi  xyo  \n  rib  'ipi  aaxaa  >py  na^n  ava 
(so)  xaa'x  ma  axbb  anpn  np  nia'  jyop  Tpa  -jppyn  p  ni*  bp'  ah 
nxnp  py^p  rioxnaa  anppyn  n^ny  ah  bp  |  xnn  nya  bp  ah  Foi.  73 

it  it  recto. 

anapx  not?  xoax  anpipi  np  npnnx  xo  y'oa  pn  Dnxa  nax  nanxx 
Pya  naxP  norP'  ap  anaPx  nnaia  “jpP  nnnns  npm  pyxa  naxp 
Pip  Tba  -jphi  bsnpx  Pya'  ap  naxp  norP’  xoaxi  pxnnnxPx 

Pxp  "pna  i3Da'  xPi  mapx  '3i  vpya  lanoc^'  xPi  m^Px  '3  ri'mnPx 

— - - — — — -  - -  —  -  -  —  —  -  - 

'Pyi  anpn  xo  'Py  xax'p  lanocy'  xPi  nxvoi  b*x  xvn  'a  nxapx  '3 
mapx  am  mhPx  an  ana  xoaa  a'oamn  npxi  rityna  'a  nnm?  xo 
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verso. 


Fol.  74 

recto. 


verso. 


bani?x  i>ya'  sb  n:xi>  pm'  nx3i?x  anxv  *jxia  bani?x  x^ya'  sb  mxi? 

nm  fx  33'  yvioi>x  xin  'a  n'S?y  wm  np  |x  n^x  *p&nx  o^yx 
r^y  yvi  in  xnnnx  x'^x  in  i?vai?x  xin  'a  oi>a  jx  Snpaa  xv'x  n'!?y 
unoty'  xh  nax  1  ^3x  p  noti?  pmbx  fx  i>xp  ix  nxna^x  xnyv'  pi> 
*ip  'D3i  nnnio  p  in  D'h  nxni?x  xin  'a  ox'pi>x  inayriDX  nax  n^xi 
y'xmsfrx  'a  px'pi?x  i?xo3x  xbix  pnpoj>xa  xin  i?np  j?vai?x  xin  m 
ni>  xna^x  'ii>x  3xnai?x  'a  n"yno  'i?y  nn  mri  xoa  ^ii  myoD^x 

iyx  xvn  'n  Dxpx  p^a  jh^Vx  'a  DX'pi?x  ^xonx  'alp  xin  ;xa  pa 
nx  mynon  p^'  pta  bxp  n^x  |x  in  :6xi  m3  d*'x  nna'  '3i  '!>y 
nS6x  3xri3  p  inn  p  'a  i>xp'  xoa  nnot?'  x^  n&yx  S*3'  d!>i  nnynn 
nxDD  n^x  }x  in  ii>xi  nxnakx  xnyar  nb  ni>y  noaa  p  ynnxi 
xv'x  in  m  nynn  xb  ni^x  inpa  m  xvn  '3  Tpi?  ni>ini>x3  myno 
pinp'a  noosyn  natyn  pnpt?yn  *^n  nyn  rrnyi  t?xp  an  n^in^xn 

'a  roanD'i  npnxpbx  rino^x  max  'a  ynp  ;x  mono  nax  xoa 


frx  'a  xpnnp'i  pi'i?x  nax  'a  !w'  |x  'a  mono  ^xia  |  riyaxp^x 


xi>  pxbx  'bx  rioiovo  nooty^x  'a  nn'ae^x  nnaia  xv'x  *^i  nnnna 

'a  nn'aty^x  naiii  ^>xn  ^>a  'i?y  nxaanox^x  Pin  i^ibi  pxai?x  'i?x 

xix  i^i^i  xnma  'i?x  xin  nxa^x  'i?x  xi?  pxai?x  'i?x  noiovo  natybx 

piovo  nun  Dxpx  pa  pn'^y  'pa  'sy  xba  inxnnpxi  Dxai>x  naox 
n'a  o^a  xi'x  i>va^x  xin  av'  p^i  xv'x  px'pj?x  xoax  byxa^x  '^x 
norn  xi>  *pnai  ymn  $b  ^nty  bxp  n^x  |x  pn  xonnnx  pnai  p 
napi’x  'a  niy'a^x  |y  xaxn:  xoa  nootyi?x  'a  nyxnr^x  ;y  X3xna  npa 
Dip'  D'i?i  n'nv  px'p  iDXpxa  oyo^x  xin  'a  pna  pn:'3  D'^a 
'3  p]nn  iDxpx  Pip!>x  jx  in  oxn^xi  in  p  xoa  ^lyao^xn  i?yxa^x 
m3  'ai  pna^x  yvio  m3  |  'a  pna'  xnax  b^bx  xina  '3^x  5|nn  '5>y 
xnnai  'n^x  nrn^xa  xa'nx  npa  nova  xna  i?hyx  'n^x  nbybx 
pn^x  nmo  »S>y  nbb  non^xi  xnnxoa  xanvixi  xnS?xi?nyxi 

Hartwig  Hirschfeld. 
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THE 

BRESLAU  RABBINICAL  CONFERENCE1. 

The  third  Rabbinical  Conference  met  at  Breslau, 
July  13-24,  1846.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  convened 
in  this  East  Prussian  city  near  the  Silesian  border  was 
equivalent  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  conferences,  much  of  which  had  emanated 
from  that  section.  This  opposition  was  now  clearly 
defined.  There  was  in  the  first  place,  as  was  natural, 
the  rigidly  orthodox  party,  whose  opposition  had  not 
lessened  since  the  days  of  the  famous  protest  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  rabbis  against  the  Brunswick  Con¬ 
ference;  then  there  was  the  so-called  positive  historical 
school  led  by  Frankel,  whose  sensational  exit  from  the 
Frankfort  Conference  had  aroused  such  notice  the  preceding 
year ;  and,  thirdly,  the  radicals,  who  were  dissatisfied 
because  the  Frankfort  Conference  had  not  declared  against 
and  abolished  the  whole  ceremonial  and  traditional  system2. 

This  combined  opposition  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
a  smaller  number  assembled  at  Breslau  than  at  Frankfort. 
In  order  to  cripple  the  conference,  too,  Frankel  had  issued 
a  call  for  an  assembly  of  theologians  to  be  held  at  Dresden 
on  October  20,  1846,  which  meeting,  however,  never  took 
place. 

All  this  opposition,  however,  merely  served  to  direct 
even  more  attention  to  this  third  conference  than  to  its 
two  predecessors,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  notably  as 
it  was  known  that  the  deliberations  were  to  be  devoted 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  all-absorbing  Sabbath  question. 

1  Article  VII  of  the  series  on  “The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism.” 

2  See  Geiger,  Vorlaufiger  Bericht  iiber  die  Thiitigkeit  der  dritten  Versammlwig 
deutscher  Rabbiner,  Breslau,  1846. 
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There  were  present  at  this  conference :  A.  Adler,  Worms ; 
S.  Adler,  Alzey;  J.  Auerbach,  Frankfort- on -the- Main  ; 
Ben  Israel,  Coblentz ;  D.  Einhorn,  Birkenfeld ;  S.  Form- 
stecher, Offenbach  ;  A  Geiger,  Breslau ;  M. Goldstein,  Waren  ; 
J.  Gosen,  Marburg ;  L.  Giildenstein,  Buchau ;  L.  Herzfeld, 
Brunswick ;  S.  Herxheimer,  Bernburg ;  M.  Hess,  Stadt- 
Lengsfeld;  S.  Holdheim,  Schwerin;  J.  Jolowicz,  Cbslin; 
J.  Kahn,  Trier  ;  M.  Levy,  Breslau  ;  L.  Lovy,  Miinsterberg  ; 
J.  Lowengard,  Lehren-Steinfels  ;  L,  Pick,  Teplitz ;  L.  Phil- 
lippson,  Magdeburg  ;  G.  Salomon.  Hamburg ;  L.  Sobernheim, 
Bingen;  L.  Stein,  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  H.  Wagner, 
Mannheim  ;  B.  Wechsler,  Oldenburg. 

Geiger  was  elected  President ;  Stein,  Vice-President ;  and 
A.  Adler  and  J.  Auerbach,  Secretaries. 

In  his  opening  address  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Geiger  referred  to  the  increasing  agitations 
in  the  Jewish  communities  since  last  they  met;  the  many 
signs  of  re-awakened  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  peace  on  the  other ;  therefore  many  a  rabbi 
had  been  undoubtedly  tempted  to  withdraw  from  active 
participation  in  the  conflicts  of  the  time  lest  he  be  mis¬ 
understood  and  antagonized.  However,  they  who  had 
assembled  again  spurned  such  cowardly  retreat  and  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  search  out  the  remedies  for  the  religious 
distemper  in  Jewry.  He  defined  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  yes,  of  true  reform,  finely  when  he  said  : — 

“  The  conditions  are  difficult  and  confusion  in  religious 
affairs  appears  to  be  on  the  increase ;  despite  this,  you  are 
in  this  conference  again  making  the  courageous  attempt  to 
place  the  pure,  eternal  content  of  Judaism  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  present,  and  thus  to  breathe  into  it  a  new  and 
powerful  spirit.  You  wish  to  convince,  to  lead  to  the 
truth,  not  to  forge  bonds  and  fetters  ;  you  know  full  well 
that  you  do  not  appear  here  as  guardians  of  consciences, 
that  you  have  no  sovereign  power  over  the  inalienable 
religious  freedom  of  congregations  and  individuals,  nay, 
you  would  repudiate  such  power  were  it  to  be  offered  you, 
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for  true  religion  can  prosper  and  grow  only  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  freedom  of  conviction.  Not,  then,  as  spiritual 
despots  are  we  assembled,  but  as  men  who,  familiar  with 
the  sources  and  history  of  Judaism,  and  anxious  for  its 
living  preservation  both  by  our  inner  as  well  as  our  outer 
calling,  are  fitted  by  constant  attention  to  passing  occur¬ 
rences  and  by  experiences  in  office  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  to  propose  remedies  to  the  congregations 
with  whom  lies  the  final  decision.  Not  the  cleric  stands 
over  against  the  layman  (a  distinction  foreign  to  Judaism), 
but  the  knower  of  Judaism,  the  man  who  has  made  it  his 
task  to  follow  up  the  movements  of  history  and  to  foster 
the  religious  life — such  a  one  seeks  to  exchange  opinions 
and  experiences  with  his  colleagues  and  thereupon  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  his  congregation  the  results  of  such  deliberation 
and  consultation.  Our  mission  is  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
truth  and  piety,  and  in  such  instances  where  these  have 
become  stunted  we  must  seek  to  burst  the  crust  which  has 
formed  about  them.  This  is  a  m'riD,  a  tearing 

down  in  order  to  plant ;  we  shall  foster  the  living  and  the 
virile  ;  may  the  creeper  which  sucks  sap  and  strength  from 
the  tree  be  uprooted .” 

The  chief  interest  in  the  Breslau  Conference  centres  about 
the  Sabbath  discussions.  Possibly  nowhere  was  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  commands  of  rabbinical  Judaism  and  the 
demands  of  life  so  apparent  as  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath 
observance.  The  casuistry  of  Talmudical  dialectics  ran 
riot  in  this  field.  Thirty-nine  chief  categories  (rVDX 
were  enumerated  in  the  Mishnah,  i.  e.  important  labours 
that  were  forbidden,  and  from  these  were  derived  the 
innumerable  nnhn  or  minor  tasks  that  were  prohibited 
likewise.  Then  there  were  the  many  (fences), 

(customs),  and  nupn  (enactments),  which  the  Talmudists 
framed  in  their  anxiety  to  guard  the  completeness  of  the 
Sabbath  rest.  The  fiction  of  the  nn'y  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  the  lengths  to  which  casuistry  was  driven  to 
maintain  a  forced  system,  and  the  refinement  of  dialectic 
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speculation  has  surely  never  gone  further  than  in  the 
matter  of  nut?.  As  long  as  the  Jews  lived  in  isolated 
communities  such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
quite  possible,  but  when  they  began  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  larger  world,  the  collisions  between  that 
life,  with  its  changed  industrial,  economic,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  hundred  and  one  prohibitions  wherewith 
the  Talmud  had  hedged  about  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  were  constant.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
question  of  Sabbath  observance  became  a  burning  issue 
in  Jewish  life ;  the  inadequacy  of  Talmudism  and  rabbinism 
to  cope  with  the  situation  was  more  painfully  apparent  here 
than  anywhere  else.  To  observe  the  Sabbath  as  the  Talmud 
and  the  codes  demanded  was  simply  out  of  the  question. 
Many  without  scruple  disregarded  all  the  traditional  enact¬ 
ments  concerning  Sabbath  observance,  but  there  were 
thousands  who  were  troubled  sincerely ;  the  Sabbath  had 
always  been  one  of  the  basic  institutions  of  Judaism  ;  they 
desired  to  observe  it ;  but  life  was  pressing  on  every  side; 
strict  sabbath  observance  as  required  by  the  code  and  life’s 
demands  were  apparently  incompatible.  Was  there  any 
method  of  reconciliation?  Could  the  Sabbath  be  preserved 
and  the  demands  of  life  be  satisfied  at  the  same  time  ?  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  people  looked  for  help  and  guidance  to  their 
religious  leaders. 

These  leaders  appreciated  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
which  soon  assumed  a  leading  place  among  the  practical 
difficulties  that  assailed  Judaism  in  the  new  era,  and  because 
the  most  of  them  were  unable  to  find  any  effective  solution 
they  hesitated  to  grapple  with  it.  However,  it  was  too 
insistent  and  too  important  to  be  disregarded,  and  notably 
at  gatherings  where  vital  questions  of  Jewish  thought  and 
practice  were  the  topics  of  the  hour1.  Hence  Samuel  Hirsch 

1  Geiger,  Die  clritte  Versammlung  devtscher  Babb  in  er :  ein  vorlciufiges  Wort  zur 
Vcrstandigung ,  Breslau,  1846,  p.  7:  “This  question  must  be  decided  if 
Judaism  is  to  exist  on  as  a  lasting  influence,  and  it  will  be  decided  if 
it  is  kept  constantly  on  the  tapis ;  it  must  be  decided  some  one  way 
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proposed  at  the  first  conference  that  the  collision  between 
life  and  doctrine  be  removed  by  the  abolition  or  alleviation  of 
numerous  Sabbath  and  dietary  laws 1.  This  was  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  conference,  but  the  subject  was  too  difficult 
and  of  too  great  moment  to  be  taken  up  at  so  late  an  hour. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  refer  it  to  a  commission  to 
report  at  the  following  conference.  The  following  members 
of  the  conference  were  elected  to  serve  as  this  commission  : 
Geiger,  A.  Adler,  S.  Adler,  Wechsler,  and  Kahn.  The 
commission  reported  at  the  Frankfort  Conference,  but  so 
much  of  the  time  of  that  conference  had  been  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
Liturgy  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Sabbath  Commission  till 
the  next  conference,  when  it  was  to  be  made  the  first 
order  of  business.  The  report  of  the  commission  was  not 
unanimous;  a  majority,  Geiger,  A.  Adler,  and  Wechsler, 
signed  the  report,  but  the  other  two  members,  S.  Adler 
and  Kahn,  dissented.  The  majority  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  so  as  to  give  them  ample  time  to  study  it  during 
the  intervening  year.  The  majority  report2  opened  with 
a  brief  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  essentiality  of 
the  Sabbath  idea;  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  commission  “the  Biblical  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  the 
celebration  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  a  cessation  from  the 
work  which  marks  the  other  days  of  the  week,  different, 
however,  from  the  rest  which  is  equivalent  to  complete 
idleness.  The  celebration  is  a  consecration  of  the  day 
(joy,  1  vnp\>,  vraHp*l),  and  this  consecration  implies  an 

or  another  by  a  ripe  resolution  of  the  community.  One  of  the  most 
essential  institutions  of  Judaism  is  the  day  of  consecration  and  rest,  and 
with  this  Judaism  itself  must  be  rescued  from  the  unspeakable  confusion 
and  haziness  in  whose  maw  the  whole  religious  life  is  in  danger  of 
being  swallowed  ;  rescue  from  this  confusion  will  ensue  only  when  it 
is  exposed  vividly  in  its  imperfection  and  emptiness.” 

1  Protokolle  der  crsten  Rabbiner-Versamrnlung,  87,  J,  Q.  R.,  XVII,  677. 

2  Protokolle  der  zweiten  Rabbiner-Versammlung ,  348-57. 
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abstention  from  the  daily  professional  and  business  pur¬ 
suits.  While  the  prophets  place  the  consecration  (Weihe) 
of  the  day  in  the  foreground,  the  legislative  portion  of 
the  Bible  lays  stress  on  the  prohibition  against  work 
(nat6»),  and  names  it  m&?,  rest,  the  interruption  of  the 
daily  toil.”  In  the  Bible  rest  from  work  was  commanded 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  consecration  of  the  self  on 
that  day.  In  the  later  outworking  of  the  Sabbath  con¬ 
ception  in  Mishnah  and  Talmud  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  rest.  Complete  absolute  rest  was 
taken  to  be  the  essential  point  in  Sabbath  observance ; 
hence  the  scrupulosity  of  Talmudic  legislation  on  this 
point,  and  the  prohibition  of  numberless  activities  on 
the  ground  that,  although  harmless  in  themselves,  they 
might  lead  to  an  infraction  of  the  commands  touching 
the  Sabbath  1. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  general 
principle  which  the  signers  say  they  believe  guided  the 
conference  in  its  deliberations,  viz.  that  they  must  adopt 
the  Biblical  point  of  view,  and  that  individual  instances 
of  Biblical  legislation  may  be  modified  only  in  case 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them  have  been  changed, 
but  that  Talmudism  is  only  a  stadium  in  the  historical 
development  of  Judaism,  and  that  therefore  the  Talmudical 
interpretation  can  lay  claim  to  consideration  only  when 
harmonizing  with  the  demands  of  life.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  must  return  to  the 
Biblical  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  as  in  the  case  with 
divine  truth  in  general,  has  eternal  validity;  while  the 
Talmudic  conception,  whenever  it  is  not  the  development 
of  the  Biblical  idea  but  contradicts  it  as  well  as  our  own 
religious  consciousness,  can  lay  no  claim  to  consideration, 
We  must  then  re-emphasize  the  Biblical  idea  that  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  consecration  which  is  sanctified 

1  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  this  constituted  possibly  the  sharpest  point 
of  distinction  in  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  conference,  viz.  whether 
the  essential  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  rest  ( Ruhe )  or  consecration  (Weihe). 
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through  our  sanctifying  ourselves  ;  a  day  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  which  is  to  be  brought  forcibly  home  to  us  by  our 
ceasing  from  our  daily  toil  and  our  special  tasks,  and 
giving  ourselves  to  contemplation  on  the  divine  purpose 
of  our  existence  as  indicated  by  Jewish  teaching.  Hence, 
no  task  should  be  forbidden  which  conduces  towards 
recreation  and  spiritual  elevation,  which  serves  to  lift  us 
out  of  our  circumscribed  environment  and  to  arouse  in  us 
thoughts  of  a  higher  nature.  The  detailed  enumeration 
of  prohibited  tasks  in  the  Talmud  is  characteristic  rather 
of  juridical  method  than  of  true  religious  striving.  The 
all-important  consideration  in  this  matter  of  prohibited 
activity  is  whether  such  activity  interferes  with  or  furthers 
Sabbath  consecration. 

Since  then  rest  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means 
towards  a  higher  end,  viz.  the  consecration  of  the  day, 
and  since  in  our  time  that  consecration  expresses  itself 
through  divine  service,  all  such  activities  as  are  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  that  service  must  be  permitted. 

The  commission  recommended  the  following  definite 
programme : — 

1.  That  the  conference  declare  that  the  members  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  their  most  important  duties  to  work  towards 
the  restoration  of  a  worthy  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

2.  That  the  conference  declare  that  all  such  activity  as 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  business  or  professional 
vocation  is  forbidden,  while  any  activity  that  makes  for 
recreation  or  spiritual  elevation,  particularly  if  it  tends  to 
arouse  a  religious  mood,  not  only  does  not  harm  Sabbath 
observance,  but  furthers  it. 

3.  That  the  conference  declare  that  any  task  which 
conduces  towards  a  dignified  and  uplifting  public  divine 
service,  or  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to 
participate  in  an  edifying  service,  may  be  performed  also  by 
a  Jew.  Of  such  is  particularly  the  performance  of  music 
on  the  Sabbath,  both  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue ; 
walking  beyond  the  so-called  Sabbath  boundary,  riding 
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and  travelling  if  the  purpose  be  not  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  the  attendance  at  divine  service  or  some 
similar  high  aim.  The  conference  declares  the  fiction  of 
ponn  'lITy1  as  inadmissible  if  for  industrial  purposes,  or 
as  unnecessary  if  for  religious  purposes ;  it  declares  the 
prohibition  to  carry  things,  in  as  far  as  this  is  not  done 
for  business  purposes,  hence  also  the  fiction  of  nVTfn  'TiTy2, 
as  abolished. 

4.  That  the  conference  declares  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  may  not  ignore  considerations  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life  and  temporal  welfare ;  in  cases  where  life  is 
threatened  or  is  in  danger  any  deed  to  avert  this  is 
permitted,  yes,  commanded ;  in  cases  where  the  livelihood 
is  at  stake  non- Jews  may  be  employed,  and,  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  assistance  of  Jews  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  such  instances,  the  Sabbath  may  be  suspended  by  them 
exceptionally. 

5.  That  the  conference  declare  that  participation  in  the 
welfare  of  the  State  is  so  exalted  a  duty  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  must  yield  to  this  in  cases  of  collision.  It 
declares  therefore  that  the  soldier  is  absolved  from  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  if  military  discipline  demands 
this ;  it  declares  that  the  civil  official  must  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  Sabbath  if  fealty  to  the  State 

1  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  further  than  two  thousand  cubits  from 
his  dwelling  on  the  Sabbath  ;  by  the  casuistical  provision  called  Erube 
T'chumin  “the  mixing  of  the  boundaries,”  this  distance  was  extended  two 
thousand  cubits  ;  by  this  provision  some  article  could  be  placed  on  Friday 
at  the  Sabbath  boundary,  which  was  thus  constituted  a  new  dwelling- 
point  whence  to  measure  a  further  two  thousand  cubits. 

2  According  to  the  rabbinical  law  nothing  was  permitted  to  be  carried 
from  one  house  to  another  on  the  Sabbath  Day  ;  this  prohibition,  too,  was 
evaded  by  a  casuistical  provision  entitled  Erube  Chatzeroth ,  “the  mixing 
of  the  courts”  ;  according  to  this  the  householders  in  a  court  or  district 
were  enabled  to  consider  their  habitations  as  a  single  dwelling,  and  thus 
carry  things  from  house  to  house  without  breaking  the  Sabbath  law.  Both 
these  provisions  are  instances  of  the  accommodation  of  the  rabbinical 
enactments  to  the  needs  of  life,  and  are  evidence  of  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  casuistry  went  for  the  ostensible  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  rabbinical  provisions. 
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requires  it,  provided  that  he  aim  to  restore  the  sacredness 
of  the  Sabbath  in  some  other  way,  namely,  in  his  home. 

S.  Adler,  a  member  of  the  commission,  declared  himself 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  majority  in  their  conception 
of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Joseph  Kahn, 
another  member,  stated  his  disapproval  of  some  of  the 
recommendations. 

As  stated,  the  consideration  of  this  report  was  deferred 
to  the  following  conference.  The  amended  report  of  the 
commission  was  presented  at  the  first  session  of  the  Breslau 
Conference.  The  debate  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  and  continued  at  intervals 
morning  and  afternoon  for  nine  days ;  every  member  of 
the  conference  expressed  himself  at  greater  or  less  length. 
I  shall  attempt  to  emphasize  the  more  important  points 
elucidated  during  the  debate. 

In  bringing  the  subject  before  the  conference  Geiger, 
the  chairman,  stated  that  upon  further  deliberation  the 
majority  of  the  commission  had  determined  upon  some 
modifications  in  the  recommendations  submitted  at  the 
preceding  conference.  These  modifications  arose  from  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  first  report  the  rest  through  which 
the  consecration  of  the  day  was  made  possible  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  only  the  cessation  from  daily  toil,  the 
commission  regards  the  abstention  from  all  activity 
requiring  exertion  just  as  necessary  if  the  Jewish  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  realized  and  the  true 
consecration  of  the  day  to  be  achieved.  With  this  in 
view  the  committee  had  so  changed  the  recommendations 
as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  conference  declare  that  attention  must  be 
directed  to  arousing  among  the  people  an  ever  livelier 
consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  through  the 
means  of  a  lofty  divine  service,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  consecration  of  the  day  to  abstain  from  all 
labour,  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  the  daily  occupation 
or  whether  it  be  an  occasional  task  requiring  exertion ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  any  activity  which  is  not  for  gain  and 
does  not  require  exertion  is  permitted. 

2.  That  the  conference  declare  that  the  celebration  of 
the  Sabbath  by  a  worthy  divine  service  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  no  activity,  however  much  exertion  it  may 
require,  is  prohibited  if  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  hence, 
any  task  which  conduces  towards  dignifying  the  service  or 
makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  participate  in  an 
edifying  service  may  be  undertaken  also  by  a  Jew. 

3.  That  the  conference  declare  that  any  and  everything 
is  permitted,  nay,  commanded,  to  be  done  when  necessary 
to  avert  danger  to  life. 

4.  The  same  as  the  fifth  paragraph  in  the  former  report. 

The  majority  of  the  commission  whose  views  the  report 

reflected,  believing  that  consecration  is  the  essential  factor 
of  the  Sabbath,  naturally  laid  greatest  stress  on  the  matter 
of  divine  service.  They  felt  that  if  the  Jew  could  be 
attracted  to  the  house  of  worship  this  would  give  the 
Sabbath  that  unique  place  among  the  days  of  the  week 
which  it  was  intended  to  have  in  Jewish  life ;  by  placing 
greater  stress  upon  the  consecration  than  upon  the  rest 
idea  they  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  extravagances 
of  casuistry  into  which  the  anxiety  of  having  the  people 
abstain  from  any  and  everything  that  even  the  most 
refined  ingenuity  might  define  as  work  had  led  the  Tal- 
mudical  doctors.  The  commission  itself  felt  that  the 
report  was  inadequate  and  was  at  best  only  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun  in  a  long  campaign,  as  Geiger  stated 
when,  as  president  of  the  conference,  he  made  the  opening 
remarks  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  body.  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  said  he,  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Jewish 
religious  life ;  our  aim  must  he  to  restore  the  sanctity  of 
these  days  for  congregation  and  individual;  this  purpose 
appears  in  both  reports  of  the  commission.  “  The  matter  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  here,  if  anywhere,  a  great  conflict  is 
apparent  between  doctrine  and  life.  Lamentations  avail 
not.  We  must  face  conditions  as  they  are.  Even  if 
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we  do  not  succeed  entirely  in  reaching  a  solution,  let 
us  begin  bravely ;  later  conferences  will  continue  wbat 
we  have  begun1.” 

A  comparison  of  the  original  report  of  the  commission 
to  the  Frankfort  Conference  with  the  amended  report 
handed  in  at  Breslau  discloses  a  wide  difference  in  spirit. 
The  Frankfort  report  deals  boldly  with  the  problem,  and 
attempts  to  meet  the  situation  by  a  re-adjustment  all  along 
the  line  of  Sabbath  observance ;  the  Breslau  amendments 
show  a  hesitancy  to  meet  the  situation  face  to  face,  which 
is  absent  from  the  original  report.  The  amended  report 
was  due  without  doubt  to  the  criticisms  to  which  the 
original  report  had  been  subjected  during  the  year  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  two  conferences.  The  commission 

1  Sixty  years  have  passed  since  the  question  of  the  collision  between 
Sabbath  observance  and  modern  life  was  discussed  for  the  first  time  in 
a  public  Jewish  forum.  The  passing  of  time  has  only  aggravated  the 
problem.  Sabbath  desecration  has  become  more  and  more  flagrant 
among  the  Jews,  until  now  it  is  well-nigh  universal  wherever  the 
mediaeval  and  ghetto  conditions  have  disappeared.  In  the  prayers 
offered  in  the  synagogue  God  is  thanked  for  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of 
rest,  while  in  the  marts  of  trade  at  that  very  hour  the  Jew  i3  as  busy 
as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week,  bartering  and  bargaining.  The 
problem  first  discussed  at  Breslau  is  as  far  from  being  solved  as  ever, 
unless  the  suggestion  already  made  at  that  conference  by  Holdheim, 
that  the  Sabbath  be  transferred  to  the  civil  day  of  rest,  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  solution.  An  interesting  parallel  is  afforded  by  comparing 
the  first  public  debate  on  the  Sabbath  question  at  this  Breslau  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  last  public  discussion  of  this  same  question  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  New  Orleans  in 
1902,  at  Detroit  in  1903,  and  at  Cleveland  in  1905.  The  same  difficulties 
are  presented  ;  the  same  conflicting  opinions  are  noted ;  here,  as  there, 
the  majority  cry,  “The  Sabbath  must  be  saved,”  but  no  efficient  means 
for  that  salvation  are  offered  ;  here,  as  there,  a  small  minority  declare 
that  a  transfer  to  Sunday  will  alone  save  the  Sabbath  institution  for  the 
Jew.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  Jewish  opinion 
inclines  to  the  conviction  that  for  the  Jew  there  can  be  no  Sabbath 
except  the  Saturday  Sabbath  ;  but  again,  now,  as  then,  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  the  collision  between  the  actual  conditions  of  life  and 
Sabbath  observance  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  Jewish  practice, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  it  is  as  far  as  ever,  if  not 
farther,  from  being  settled. 
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took  account  of  the  criticisms,  and  so  changed  the  report 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to  nono  in  the  end,  neither  radicals, 
moderates,  nor  traditionalists. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  reproduction  at  length  of  the 
arguments  of  the  members  of  the  conference  on  what  is 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  is  this  necessary. 
Each  one  had  his  own  theory  of  the  Sabbath,  and  many 
propounded  this  in  great  detail.  It  was  regrettable  that 
so  much  time  was  devoted  to  academic  discussions  of 
the  question  and  so  little  to  a  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  What  was  desired  and  required  was  a  way 
out ;  the  Sabbath  was  not  being  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest;  thousands  were  following  their  vocations — business, 
professional,  industrial ;  could  anything  be  done  to  relieve 
the  strain  of  the  situation  and  restore  the  Sabbath  to  the 
Jew  ?  Geiger,  in  his  risumS  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
discussion,  stated  that  something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  commission’s  suggestions  were 
made  with  that  end  in  view,  but  he  confessed  that  they  could 
suggest  no  satisfactory  remedy  that  would  remove  completely 
the  collision  between  life  and  Sabbath  observance  1. 

Auerbach  declared  in  a  similar  vein :  “  Our  civil  day  of 
rest  is  another  than  our  traditional  Sabbath.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  collision.  The  commission  has  offered  no 
suggestion  how  this  is  to  be  removed ;  I  have  none  to  offer 
either2.”  There  were  those  who,  like  Salomon,  felt  that 
the  question  had  better  not  have  been  taken  up  at  all,  for 
no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  reached.  “A  very  simple 
idea,”  he  stated,  “  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Sabbath ; 
man,  the  image  of  God,  shall  not  toil  unconsciously,  like 
the  animal,  unremittingly,  like  the  slave  ;  he  should  work 

1  Protokolle  der  dritten  Versammlung  deutscher  Rabbiner,  160  ;  see  also  Die 
dritte  Rabbiner-Versammlung :  ein  vorldufiges  Wort  zur  Verstdndigung ,  p.  4  : 
“I  am  frank  to  confess  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  Conference 
towards  a  solution  of  the  Sabbath  pi*oblem  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  great  collisions  between  Sabbath  observance  and  life.” 

2  Protokolle,  13.  See  also  Stein,  ibid.,  167;  A.  Adler,  ibid.,  171;  M.  Levy, 
ibid.,  172. 
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from  higher  motives,  viz.  religion;  he  should  rest  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  to  know  himself  and  his  dear  ones,  that 
he  may  concern  himself  with  spiritual  matters  in  order  to 
further  the  well-being  of  life  and  the  spirit.  How  this 
simple  idea  has  been  spun  out  by  later  generations  of  men  l 
bow  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  has  degenerated !  what 
a  thousand  and  one  fences  have  been  erected  about  the 
Sabbath !  Because  of  these  things  the  deliberations  on 
the  Sabbath  are  the  most  difficult,  and  I  still  believe — 
despite  the  splendid  addresses  that  we  have  heard — that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  consider  the  Sabbath  a  noli 
me  tangere  and  not  to  have  taken  it  up  for  the  present; 
for  whatever  decision  we  may  arrive  at  will  anger  one 
class  and  be  decried  as  foolishness  by  another ;  the  former, 
for  whom  every  inherited  folly  is  holy,  will  persecute  us  as 
though  we  had  stolen  their  God,  the  latter,  for  whom  every 
holy  thing  is  folly,  will  mock  at  us  if  we  permit  them  such 
things  as  they  have  permitted  themselves  long  ago  V* 

In  truth,  the  confession  of  powerlessness  to  solve  the 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  so  many  able  men  is  a  very 
striking  feature  of  the  debate.  One  feels  that  the  remedies 
suggested  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and  others 
were  only  makeshifts,  temporary  supports  against  the  on- 
rushing  avalanche  of  life  which  was  engulfing  all  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  emancipated  Jew.  All  but 
one :  the  remedy  proposed  by  Holdheim  that  the  Sabbath 
be  transferred  to  Sunday  was  certainly  not  a  makeshift, 
whatever  else  it  may  be  considered  to  be  or  not  to  be ; 
it  met  with  little  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  conference,  but,  before  giving  attention  to 
this  one  drastic  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  in 
brief  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  significance  of  the  Sabbath  idea. 

The  question  that  divided  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  as  to  whether  the  idea  of  rest  or  of  consecration 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  Sabbath  also  lined  up 

1  Protoholle ,  m. 
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the  members  of  the  conference  on  opposing  sides.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  Wechsler1,  S.  Adler2,  Holdheim3, 
Herxheimer  4,  Herzfeld  5,  Goldstein 6,  and  Sobernheim 7, 
argued  that  the  rest  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath8,  while  Geiger9,  A.  Adler10,  Gosen u,  Pick12, 
Salomon  13,Levy 14,  and  Jolowicz15, claimed  that  consecration 
was  that  fundamental  purpose  ;  Stein16  and  Wagner  17  con¬ 
tended  that  both  rest  and  consecration  were  fundamental 
to  the  Sabbath  idea.  The  practical  outcome  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  naturally  was  that  those  who 
considered  the  rest  idea  fundamental  laid  greatest  stress 
on  the  observance  of  the  day  as  a  time  of  cessation 
from  all  work,  while  such  as  claimed  the  consecration 
idea  to  be  fundamental  contended  that  the  Sabbath 
observance  culminated  not  in  idle  abstention  from  work, 
but  in  sanctifying  thought  and  sentiment  by  worship 
and  prayer.  There  is  no  justification  in  making  this 
broad  distinction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
rest  and  consecration  are  inherent  in  Sabbath  observance ; 
the  word  r\y&  (Sabbath)  itself  means  rest,  and  the  resting 
from  toil  was  to  be  combined  with  acts  of  consecration 
and  sanctification ;  i.  e.  the  rest  was  to  be  used  positively 
to  make  of  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  honourable  and 
honoured  day  of  God,  as  the  prophet  declares.  Holdheim 
drew  the  picture  of  the  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea 
so  clearly  that  his  argument  may  well  be  reproduced : — 

“  In  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch, 
means  rest  from  earthly  toil ;  hence  the  cessation  from 


1  Protokolle ,  40.  2  Ibid.,  51. 

3  Ibid.,  59.  Holdheim  argued  that  according  to  the  Mosaic  conception 
rest  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  but  that  in  the  development 

of  Judaism  consecration  became  the  positive  element  of  Sabbath  obser¬ 
vance,  and  that  at  present  this  is  the  essential  feature.  See  below. 

4  Ibid.,  83.  5  Ibid.,  103.  6  Ibid.,  143.  7  Ibid.,  150. 

8  So  also  Samuel  Hirscli,  Israelit  des  neunsehuten  Jahrhunderts ,  VII,  266. 

9  Protokolle,  87.  10  Ibid.,  77.  11  Ibid.,  80. 

12  Ibid.,  97.  13  Ibid.,  hi.  14  Ibid.,  145. 

15  Ibid.,  155.  16  Ibid.,  1 18.  17  Ibid.,  125. 
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usual  work  and  not  the  active  celebration  is  the  chief 
moment ;  rest  is  commanded,  but  not  religious  celebration, 
unless  it  bo  the  double  sacrifice.  But  ‘rest’  connotes 
not  only  the  intermission  of  all  disturbing  toil,  but  also 
the  positive  realization  of  the  Sabbath  idea  through  conse¬ 
cration  ;  this  positive  side  is  in  truth  the  more  important ; 
to  find  this  we  must  only  bear  in  mind  in  what  the  essence 
of  time  exists  and  what  God’s  relation  to  it  is.  Time  is 
absolute  motion ;  its  birth  is  also  its  passing ;  it  is  constant 
change,  hence  one  might  say  that  its  being  is  non-being. 
Opposed  to  this  essence  of  time  is  the  being  of  God  as  the 
true  existence,  nvr,  and  at  the  same  time  the  absolutely 
constant,  unchangeable,  immoveable  being,  i.  e.  the  con¬ 
ception  of  rest  as  over  against  motion  or  restlessness. 
Therefore  if  a  season  is  to  be  considered  a  season  of  God 
( Gotteszeit ),  it  must  be  conceived  as  a  rest-time  ( RuJiezeit ). 
Rest  gives  it  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  divine, 
and  thus  imparts  to  it  the  higher  sanctity.  Hence  rest 
is  the  symbol  employed  by  man  to  designate  the  day  of 
God ;  and  in  this  manner  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  became 
an  actual  recognition  of  God  in  his  relation  to  time,  a 
serving  of  the  Eternal  in  his  infinite  exaltation  over  all 
that  is  transient,  changeable,  and  vain.  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake  to  think  only  of  the  negative  side  of  the 
Sabbath  conception,  viz.  the  cessation  from  labour ;  the 
Sabbath  aims  to  take  man  out  of  the  transitory  and 
ungodly,  and  lead  him  to  true  existence  and  life,  to  mrr*; 
hence  the  Talmud  is  correct  when  it  defines  the  rest  on 
Sabbath  and  holidays,  the  nrvn&y  as  the  positive  command 
(n&yy  iyive)  and  the  abstention  from  labour  as  the  negative 
(n^yn  *6  nwo). 

“  Since  rest  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  Mosaic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Sabbath,  the  reason  for  its  institution  is 
connected  with  the  highest  and  most  important  things,  viz. 
God’s  rest  after  creation,  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel, 
and  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  conception  of  God’s 
resting  after  creation  points  to  the  absolute  difference 

VOL.  XVIII.  t  t 
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between  God  and  the  world  he  created,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  accentuates  the  true  meaning  of  rest 
as  the  eternal  element  over  against  the  mutability  of  time 
(see  above ;  Exod.  xx.  8-1 1  ;  Gen.  ii.  2,  3 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  17). 

“The  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  is  mentioned  as  the 
reason  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi.  13, 17).  The  recognition 
of  God  as  Creator  is  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  difference 
between  God  and  the  world ;  it  includes  the  recognition  of 
his  unity  and  personality  as  well  as  holiness ;  this  charac¬ 
terizes  the  difference  between  Mosaism  and  other  religions  ; 
since  the  Sabbath  in  its  fundamental  idea  refers  to  this 
revelation,  its  celebration  is  the  actual  recognition  of  it ; 
he  wTho  observes  the  Sabbath  becomes  the  bearer  of  the 
sign  of  this  relation ;  the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath 
had  to  appear  as  a  violation  of  the  covenant  and  was  an 
actual  falling  away  from  the  One  true  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  hence  it  implied  idolatry,  and  therefore 
the  command  to  observe  the  Sabbath  is  joined  with  the 
warning  against  idolatry  and  backsliding  (Lev.  xix.  3,  4’; 
Ezek.  xx.  1 6-20  ;  xxiii.  36-9).  The  deliverance  from  Egypt 
is  mentioned  as  the  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath  in 
Deut.  v.  12-15;  this  was  also  conceived  as  a  creative  act, 
the  creation  of  a  people.  God  is  called  mu,  and 

the  object  of  this  creative  omnipotence  was  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people ;  hence,  there  is  here  the  same  general 
idea  upon  which  Sabbath  rests  in  the  other  cases,  viz. 
creating  and  sanctifying. 

“  From  all  this  it  grows  clear  why  such  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  truths  on  which 
the  religious  and  political  existence  of  Israel  rested  were 
concentrated  in  the  Sabbath  idea,  and  its  non-observance 
therefore  implied  the  denial  of  those  truths  ;  for  this  reason 
extermination  (m3)  was  the  punishment  for  the  Sabbath- 
breaker  (Exod.  xxxi.  14).”  Proceeding  with  his  argument, 
he  proved  this  from  the  philosophers  and  commentators. 

Hence  traditionally  rest  is  the  symbol  or  ceremony, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Sabbath  idea  is  intimately 
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connected  with  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Therefore  all  such  work  is  forbidden  in  the  Bible  on  the 
Sabbath  which  disturbs  rest ;  were  the  celebration  the  chief 
moment,  as  the  commission  asserts,  then  only  such  work 
would  be  forbidden  as  disturbs  the  celebration ;  but  rest 
is  the  chief  moment,  and  everything  opposed  to  it  is 
forbidden. 

“  In  the  later  historical  development  of  Judaism  in  the 
Talmudical  era,  and  in  all  likelihood  in  the  prophetical 
age  (as  seems  likely  from  some  hints),  there  was  developed, 
besides  the  rest  as  the  negative  side  of  Sabbath  celebration, 
the  positive  element  which  aimed  at  the  religious  refresh¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  by  reading  from  the  law  and  by  divine 
service.  That  this  involved  a  conflict  between  Mosaism, 
which  regarded  rest  as  the  chief  moment,  and  a  new 
conception  which  gave  an  ethical  and  moral  interpretation 
to  the  Sabbath  wTas  not  recognized,  but  the  two  were 
accepted  together ;  the  Sabbath  continued  to  be  considered 
the  chief  symbol  representing  creation  and  all  other  ideas ; 
the  Mosaic  Sabbath-rest  and  the  later  Sabbath-sanctification 
existed  on  together. 

“  How  is  it  with  us  ?  Can  we  with  our  modern  culture 
accept  the  notion  of  antiquity  that  the  Sabbath-rest  in 
itself  implies  all  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  God  as 
Creator,  Israel  as  the  covenant  people,  &c.,  and  that  by 
resting  we  confess  these  things  and  that  not  resting  is 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  these  most  important  religious 
truths?  We  must  certainly  answer  Ho!  if  we  wish  to 
be  honest.  We  have  left  behind  us  the  symbolic  age. 
A  religious  truth  is  significant  for  us,  not  because  we 
symbolize  it  by  some  ceremony,  but  because  we  grasp 
it  intellectually  and  it  becomes  a  very  part  of  our  nature. 
Hence  we  cannot  consider  that  he  really  observes  the 
Sabbath  who  passes  the  day  in  indolent  rest,  although 
according  to  Biblical  and  later  ideas  he  would  be  doing 
so.  Rest  in  itself  contains  nothing  positive,  and  is 
significant  for  us  only  as  the  negative  condition,  and 
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means  making  possible  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
by  spiritual  uplifting. 

“If  we  ask  then  what  work  is  forbidden,  the  answer 
is  easy ;  as,  from  the  Biblical  standpoint,  where  rest  is 
the  chief  thing,  all  activities  are  forbidden  that  disturb 
rest,  so,  from  our  standpoint,  where  the  observance  ( Feier ) 
is  the  essential  and  rest  only  a  condition,  any  activity  is 
forbidden  that  disturbs  the  observance  V’ 

In  this  statement  of  Holdheim  reference  is  made  to  the 
Sabbath  as  a  symbol.  On  this  point,  too,  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  conference  differed  absolutely  ;  thus 
Einhom  claimed  that  throughout  the  Bible  the  Sabbath 
is  designated  (nix)  a  symbol;  it  symbolizes  freedom  from 
labour  (Deuteronomy)  and  rest  from  creation  (Exodus) 
t^rin  mift  nn^;  all  productive  labour  must  be 
intermitted ;  in  post-Mosaic  Biblical  writings  the  Sabbath 
is  emphasized  as  the  symbol  of  Israel’s  holiness  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  peoples  of  the  world ;  in  the  Talmud  it 
is  held  to  be  the  symbol  of  creation 2.  Geiger  on  the 
other  hand  declared  flatly  that  the  Bible  does  not  consider 
the  Sabbath  a  symbol 3. 

Formstecher  also  contended  that  “the  Sabbath  is  not 
a  symbol,  but  an  end  in  itself.  Each  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  a  symbol ;  hence 
also  the  Sabbath.  Further,  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  who 
urge  that  symbols,  like  sacrifices,  fasting,  &c.,  must  yield 
to  God-fearing  conduct,  all  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  hence,  they  could  not  have  looked  upon  it  merely 
as  a  symbol 4.” 

Auerbach,  too,  held  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  symbol ; 
but  he  did  not  rest  content  with  this  negative  statement, 
but  injected  a  new  thought  into  the  discussion  when  he 
designated  the  Sabbath  to  be  an  institution 5.  “  Judaism 

lives  not  in  an  abstract  creed,  but  in  its  institutions,” 

1  Protokolle,  68-73.  2  Ibid.,  57.  3  Ibid.,  87.  4  Ibid.,  146. 

5  Ibid.,  130.  Earlier  in  the  debate  A.  Adler  had  hinted  at  this  when 
he  called  the  Sabbath  a  State  institution  ( [Staatsinstitution ). 
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he  said ;  “  it  is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a  religion 
of  deed.  Israel  itself  is  a  divine  institution,  standing 
forth  prominently  in  history,  effective  through  its  very 
existence.  The  Sabbath  institution  permeates  all  of 
Mosaism ;  hence  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  week, 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and,  finally,  the 
jubilee  year.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  reproduce  more  of  the 
exhaustive,  learned,  and  spirited  discussions  that  occupied 
so  many  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  indicate  the  chief  thoughts  that  were 
brought  forth  in  the  academic  and  theoretical  consideration 
of  the  subject.  What,  however,  about  the  practical 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  of 
Sabbath  observance  ?  Were  there  any  such  suggestions  ? 
As  noted  above,  both  the  commission  and  individual 
members  of  the  conference  confessed  their  inability  to 
offer  a  complete  remedy.  The  best  they  could  do  was 
to  claim  that  a  beginning  was  made  at  this  conference, 
and  that  future  conferences  must  continue  considering 
the  question  until  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  should 
have  been  reached.  The  commission  itself,  basing  upon 
the  thesis  that  the  consecration  of  the  day  was  its  essential 
feature,  believed  that  if  the  services  in  the  synagogue  were 
made  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  and  edify  the  people 
this  would  gradually  react  upon  life,  and  the  people  would 
be  so  impressed  with  the  consecrated  character  of  the  day 
that  they  would  sacrifice  material  considerations,  desert 
the  business  marts,  interrupt  economic  and  industrial 
pursuits,  and  give  the  Sabbath  its  proper  place  as  the 
weekly  season  of  religious  consecration.  Time  has  demon¬ 
strated  how  fallacious  was  this  argument,  and  how  delusive 
this  expectation.  Another  practical  suggestion  was  that 
of  Formstecher’s  advising  the  formation  of  Sabbath  asso¬ 
ciations  in  various  communities  whose  object  it  was  to 
be  to  foster  the  spirit  of  Sabbath  observance  among  such 
as  could  be  induced  to  enrol  themselves  as  members.  The 
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recommendation  was  embodied  in  the  report  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  conference.  The  third  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  suggested  by  Holdheim  and  Hirsch,  viz. 
the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  civil  day  of  rest.  The 
Breslau  Conference  will  remain  notable,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  the  fact  that  it  was  during  its  sessions  that 
this  drastic  measure  was  first  suggested  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  Sabbath  difficulty.  Hirsch  hinted  at  it 
when  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
at  the  Brunswick  Conference.  He  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Breslau  meeting,  but  he  sent  a  communication  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  conflict  between  religion  and 
life  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  transfer  to  Sunday  ;  he  closed  his  communication 
by  offering  as  a  motion  that  “  the  conference  should  declare 
that  the  Sabbath  idea  can  find  expression  on  any  other 
day.  Therefore  no  community  steps  out  of  Judaism  which 
celebrates  the  Sabbath  on  a  day  other  than  that  observed 
up  to  this  time  h” 

At  the  close  of  his  lengthy  address 2  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  conference  Holdheim  declared  his  position 
in  the  matter  in  unambiguous  terms.  He  stated  that 
he  would  not  offer  a  resolution  recommending  the  transfer 
to  Sunday  because  he  was  convinced  that  this  would  be 
rejected  with  indignation  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  hence  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it  would 
be  concurred  in  by  the  religious  guides,  but  he  felt  that 
he  must  express  his  views,  because  freedom  of  expression 
was  and  must  remain  the  prerogative  of  every  member 
of  the  assembly.  He  then  declared  unreservedly  “  all 
our  effort  for  the  restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of 
the  Sabbath  is  fruitless,  and  there  is  unfortunately  no 
thorough  remedy  whereby  the  conflict  between  the 
Sabbath  and  the  demands  of  daily  life  can  be  removed 
other  than  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  civil  day 

1  Israelit  cles  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  VII,  267-8. 

2  Supra,  p.  634. 
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of  rest.  I  deny  that  this  is  a  concession  to  Christianity ; 
I  have  in  view  the  only  possibility  of  a  worthy  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  wounds  from  which  our  religious 
life  is  suffering  affect  us  all  most  powerfully,  and  perplexity 
will  be  the  result  of  all  our  endeavour  until  the  time  shall 
come  when  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  disease  will 
be  applied.”  He  then  continued  by  saying  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  transfer  lay  not  so  much  in  the  purely 
religious  as  in  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  Sabbath, 
viz.  the  Biblical  statement  that  God  had  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  completion  of  the  creation  and  had 
sanctified  and  hallowed  it,  as  well  as  in  the  later  reference 
of  the  command  of  Sabbath  rest  to  this  fact,  whereby  it 
becomes  certain  that  this  command  to  rest  refers  to  the 
seventh  day  (nwu  rut?).  The  celebration  of  a  definite 
seventh  day  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  its  sym¬ 
bolical  significance.  The  celebration  of  this  definite  day 
symbolized  in  an  earlier  time  distinctive  Jewish  ideas  in 
contrast  with  heathenism ;  in  itsel  f,  apart  from  these 
ideas  which  have  become  our  property,  it  can  have  no 
significance  for  us.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  anthropo¬ 
morphism  we  can  understand  the  story  that  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  in  no  other  way  than  that  God 
manifested  thus  the  absolute  difference  between  himself 
and  the  world  which  he  created.  Since  we  claim  that 
this  and  all  cognate  beliefs  are  no  longer  realized  by 
man  through  rest,  we  must  observe  the  Sabbath  hereafter 
not  through  mere  rest,  but  through  active  consecration 
and  the  sanctification  of  life ;  for  the  Bible  phrase  ‘  man 
shall  sanctify  the  Sabbath.’  we  must  substitute  the  words 
‘  man  shall  consecrate  himself  on  the  Sabbath  ’ ;  every 
reason  for  the  observance  of  the  definite  day  falls  away, 
and  the  purely  religious  significance  of  the  day  cannot 
contain  any  religious  obstacle  to  the  transfer  if  this  is 
demanded  by  other  religious  reasons.  Since  the  Sabbath 
is  of  decisive  influence  for  the  preservation  of  religion, 
the  reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the  same  must  be  sought 
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and  found  exclusively  in  the  interest  taken  in  the 
preservation  of  the  religion.  The  Sabbath  is  in  conflict 
with  life,  and  experience  teaches  that  it  is  losing  ground 
daily  in  this  conflict,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  its 
issuing  victoriously  from  the  conflict.  The  rabbinical 
conference  has  undertaken  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
this  conflict.  If  it  succeeds  in  this,  there  can  be  no 
talk  of  a  retreat  of  the  Sabbath.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  other  manner  of  settling  the  conflict  peaceably,  then 
the  religion  is  threatened  by  the  greatest  danger,  and 
it  must  demand  dictatorially  for  its  self-preservation  the 
transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  another  day  as  the  only  effective 
remedy.  Hence  the  religious  reason  for  the  transfer  is  no 
other  than  this,  viz.  to  save  the  religion  from  certain 
destruction. 

He  then  said  that  he  forbore  to  give  other  reasons 
because  these  were  of  a  subjective  and  individual  nature. 
If  those  who  truly  observe  the  traditional  Sabbath 
protest  against  a  transfer,  they  are  quite  right  and  con¬ 
sistent,  since  for  them  the  religion  is  in  no  danger, 
inasmuch  as  the  Sabbath  asserts  itself  as  victor  in  the 
conflict  with  life.  If  these,  however,  deny  the  right  of 
such  as  really  no  longer  observe  the  Sabbath  to  make  this 
transfer,  they  are  in  the  wrong,  for  here  there  is  really 
danger,  and  for  religion’s  sake  energetic  action  must  be 
taken.  This  non-observing  section  of  Jewry  has  concurred 
thus  far  only  in  the  negative  aspect  of  the  transfer,  viz.  the 
non-observance  of  the  historical  Sabbath ;  the  positive 
observance  made  possible  through  the  transfer  must  be 
given  them  if  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  alienated  from 
the  religion  and  the  religion  be  lost  for  them  and  they 
for  it. 

He  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  a  Biblical  precedent, 
viz.  the  permission  given  to  such  as  were  prevented  from 
celebrating  the  Passover  at  the  prescribed  time  to  do  so 
a  month  later.  “  The  religious  purpose  of  the  Passover 
feast  could  be  attained  through  the  postponed  celebration, 
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so  can  also  the  religious  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  be  attained 
on  another  day.  Such  as  believe  or  fear  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Judaism  is  conditioned  by  ceremonial  externals  rest 
under  a  delusion.  ...  We  wish  to  save  the  Sabbath  for 
Judaism  and  Judaism  for  the  Sabbath,  even  at  the  cost  of 
surrendering  the  symbolical  shell  of  transitoriness  1.” 

This  suggestion  of  Hirsch  and  Holdheim  found  no 
place  in  the  official  resolutions  of  the  conference 2,  but 
it  was  referred  to  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
debate 3. 

1  ProtokoUe,  70-3. 

2  Holdheim  touched  this  point  in  the  open  letters  which  he  published 
on  the  work  of  the  conference.  His  words  are  of  interest:  “The 
conference  was  convinced  that  the  breach  between  religion  and  life 
could  not  be  repaired  by  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  matter  of 
Sabbath  observance,  and  yet  it  had  not  the  courage  to  even  name  the 
only  possible  extreme  remedy,  viz.  the  transfer  to  Sunday.  They  deceived 
themselves  and  others  by  the  phrase  that  a  proper  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath  would  strengthen  the  religious  sentiment  once  again  and  make 
the  demands  of  life  yield ;  they  closed  their  eyes  wilfully  to  the  fact  that 
existing  conditions  will  not  permit  the  re-institution  of  a  proper  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  make  the  strengthening  of  the  religious 
sentiment  through  this  means  impossible  ;  this  is  possible  of  attainment 
only  by  a  transfer  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.”  “Offene  Briefe 
liber  die  dritte  Rabbinerversammlung,”  Israelit  cles  neunzelinten  Jahrhunderts , 
VII,  364.  For  his  further  views  on  the  subject  see  his  Geschichte  der 
judischen  Reform  gemeinde  in  Berlin ,  49,  148,  183,  196,  204,  209. 

3  Protokolle ,  94.  In  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  work  of  the  conference,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  several  times,  Geiger  shows  how  impossible 
it  was  for  the  conference  to  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  subject  {Die 
dritte  Rabbinerversammlung :  ein  vorlaufiges  Wort  zur  Verstdndigung,  p.  8),  but  he 
declares  that  the  institution  of  a  supplemental  service  on  Sunday  is  the 
prerogative  of  any  congregation  (p.  9),  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “  I  consider 
the  need  of  the  present  (for  a  service  on  Sunday)  as  so  important  that  it  must 
be  satisfied  in  spite  of  ulterior  apprehensions  of  what  may  happen,  but 
because  of  these  apprehensions  precautions  should  be  taken  when  a  service 
of  this  kind  is  instituted  that  will  remove  such  apprehensions  as  far  as 
possible.”  In  later  years  he  favoured  a  monthly  service  on  Sunday,  which 
would  give  a  great  portion  of  the  congregation  the  opportunity  to  attend, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Sabbath. 
NofJavcndigkeitund  Maasseiner  Reform  des  jildischen  Gottesdienstes,  Breslau,  1861 ; 
republished  in  Nachgelassene  Schriften ,  I,  226  ;  see  also  Jiidische  Zeitschrift far 
Wisscnschaft  und  Lcben,  I,  77-8. 
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With  the  exception  of  Hess1,  all  who  touched  the  subject, 
viz.  A.  Adler2,  Salomon3,  Stein4,  Philippson5,  Wagner6, 
and  Formstecher7,  disapproved  strongly.  Salomon,  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  remarks,  said  :  “  So  much  is  certain,  we  must 
alleviate  the  Sabbath  observance  for  the  people  if  the 
Sabbath  is  not  to  fall  in  the  background  altogether,  and 
it  be  found  necessary  then  to  transfer  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Sunday.  God  forbid !  For  to  transfer  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Sunday  would  mean  to  serve  two  masters ;  it 
would  mean  coquetting  with  Christianity !  that  would 
signify  the  destruction  of  Judaism!”  Stein  expressed 
himself  similarly :  “  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Holdheim 
is  actuated  by  the  purest  motive  and  the  sincerest  desire 
to  help  our  sick  Judaism  (by  his  plea  to  transfer  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday) ;  but  I  beg  him  to  consider  as  a 
faithful  physician  whether  the  medicine  which  he  pre¬ 
scribes  is  not  a  dangerous  potion,  the  imbibing  whereof 
will  mean  either  life  or  death ;  and  whether  he  who  has 
said  so  truly  elsewhere  that  we  are  gardeners  who  cut 
away  the  dead  branches  but  must  beware  lest  we  cut 
into  the  living  wood,  really  considers  our  Sabbath  so 
dead  that  he  does  not  fear  that  he  is  cutting  into  the 
living  wood  !  ...  If  we  transfer  the  Sabbath  to  the  Sunday 
we  will  bury  Judaism  on  Friday  evening  to  permit  it  to  be 
resurrected  on  Sunday  morning  as  another  religion !  ” 

Philippson  gave  voice  to  his  unqualified  opposition  in 
the  statement :  “  All  history  declares  against  the  transfer 
of  the  Sabbath.  Christianity  and  Islam  have  transferred 
the  Sabbath  to  Sunday  and  Friday  respectively  in  order  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  to  obtain 
their  autonomy.  And  Judaism  shall  now  surrender  its 
autonomy,  and  we  shall  go  and  say,  We  wish  to  celebrate 
the  days  that  yon  celebrate8.” 

1  Protokolle,  82.  See  also  Israclit  cles  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  VII,  283, 
330,  note.  2  Protokolle ,  79.  3  Ibid.,  115. 

4  Ibid.,  1 19.  5  Ibid.,  125.  6  Ibid.,  130.  7  Ibid.,  149. 

8  However,  in  discussing  S.  Adler’s  resolution  (see  below),  he  declared 
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S.  Adler  offered  a  resolution  on  this  subject  of  the 
following  tenor :  “  Resolved  that  the  conference,  while 
recognizing  the  purposefulness  of  associations  for  the 
reform  of  Judaism1  in  general,  and  of  Sunday  services 
because  they  are  held  on  that  work-day  on  which  the 
German  Jews  of  to-day  have  more  leisure  than  any  other 
still  declares  that  the  conducting  of  a  Sabbath  service  on 
Sunday ,  whether  this  be  the  only  service  of  the  week  or 
a  second  service  in  addition  to  one  held  on  Saturday, 
contradicts  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and 
as  such  is  unwarrantable.”  The  Sabbath  commission  to 
whom  this  resolution  was  referred  reported  as  follows : 
“  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion,  with  which  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  agrees,  that  since  it  has  appeared  most 
emphatically  and  impressively  from  the  debate  on  the 
Sabbath  that  the  conference  attaches  a  sabbatical  character 
to  the  Saturday,  the  chief  contention  of  the  resolution  is 
thereby  upheld,  but  the  need  for  Sunday  services  is  not 
so  widespread  that  deliberation  on  the  subject  is  necessary, 
and  for  this  reason  action  on  this  subject  be  postponed2.” 

The  main  purpose  of  Adler’s  resolution  was  to  place 
the  conference  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  transfer  of  the 

a  service  on  Sunday  to  be  an  urgent  need  of  the  times  (. Protokolle ,  250) ;  see 
also  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums ,  X,  502-3. 

1  The  object  of  this  resolution,  aside  from  its  main  subject,  was  to 
encourage  such  reform  organizations  as  the  recently  organized  Berlin 
Reform  Association.  This  association  had  attempted  to  come  into  close 
relations  with  the  conference  at  the  meeting  in  Frankfort  the  previous  year. 
This  year  the  Berlinese  addressed  a  letter  to  the  conference ;  after 
referring  to  the  occurrence  at  the  previous  conference  the  letter  proceeded 
to  set  forth  the  work  of  both  organizations  ;  the  writers  claimed  that  both 
their  association  and  the  conference  were  at  one  in  their  campaign  against 
petrified  orthodoxy  and  in  the  attempt  to  express  and  promulgate  the 
pure  content  of  Judaism.  The  letter  was  rather  dictatorial  in  tone,  and 
aroused  some  resentment  among  the  members  of  the  conference.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Stein,  Einliorn,  and  S.  Adler,  with 
the  instruction  to  prepare  an  answer.  When  this  answer  was  submitted, 
it  caused  so  much  discussion  and  gave  rise  to  such  decided  differences  of 
view  that  the  whole  matter  was  dropped  ( Protokolle ,  278). 

2  Protokolle,  249-50. 
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Sabbath  to  Sunday ;  the  resolution  was  called  forth 
undoubtedly  by  the  action  of  the  recently  formed  Reform 
Society  of  Berlin,  which  held  its  service  on  Sunday.  The 
mover  of  the  resolution  evidently  wished  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  he  approved  of  organizations  like  the  Berlin 
society  which  were  formed  to  advance  the  cause  of  Reform 
Judaism,  and,  further,  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
a  service  on  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  at 
leisure,  but  that  there  was  decided  objection  to  giving  this 
service  the  character  of  a  Sabbath  service  k 

1  Sunday  services  were  introduced  at  this  period  by  a  number  of 
congregations,  notably  the  Berlin  Reform  Congregation,  the  full  story 
whereof  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  Konigsberg 
a  service  on  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sabbath  service  was 
instituted  May  30,  1847,  by  the  rabbi  Dr.  J.  L.  Saalschiitz  ;  the  orthodox 
party  appealed  to  the  government,  calling  attention  to  a  ministerial 
rescript  which  forbade  Jews  to  change  their  traditional  mode  of  worship  ; 
the  government  accordingly  ordered  the  cessation  of  services  on  Sunday 
(. Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  XI,  378,  428-9) ;  the  officers  of  the 
congregation  succeeded  in  having  this  prohibition  withdrawn,  where¬ 
upon  Sunday,  June  13,  was  selected  as  the  day  for  the  introduction  of 
these  services  ;  before  this  day  arrived  the  government  renewed  its 
prohibition  under  threat  of  a  heavy  fine  ;  after  further  negotiations 
the  government  finally  gave  its  consent,  and  a  regular  Sunday  service 
was  instituted  on  August  1  ;  a  special  ritual  in  German  was  composed 
for  this  service  (ibid.,  448,  491,  523)  ;  in  the  sermon  delivered  on  this 
occasion  Dr.  Saalschiitz  gave  the  history  of  the  reform  movement  in 
the  congregation,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  favouring  a  service  on  Sunday 
(ibid.,  558-9). 

Dr.  S.  Formstecher  of  Offenbach  instituted  a  service  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  1847  (ibid.,  378,  428) ;  his  opponents  petitioned  the  government 
to  forbid  his  taking  that  step  ;  the  petition  was  rejected  (ibid.,  504). 

The  reform  congregation  of  Pesth,  Hungary,  organized  in  August,  1848, 
held  its  services  on  Sunday. 

Other  interesting  incidents  indicate  how  widespread  at  this  time  was 
the  desire  for  a  religious  service  on  the  civil  day  of  rest.  In  March,  1846, 
a  number  of  members  of  the  congregation  of  Brussels  requested  the 
introduction  of  a  service  on  Sunday  because  they  were  unable  to  attend 
on  Saturday,  and  desired  to  go  with  their  families  to  a  religious  service 
once  a  week  (ibid.,  X,  264-5).  Fould,  the  Parisian  banker,  when  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1843),  suggested  the  practicability 
of  such  a  compromise  ( Voice  of  Jacob ,  III,  214).  In  1845  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  offered  two  thousand  thalers  towards 
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In  the  discussion  that  ensued  Philippson  stated  that  he 
considered  a  service  on  Sunday  to  be  an  urgent  need  of 
the  time,  and  desired  a  division  of  the  two  suggestions 
in  Adler’s  resolution  and  a  separate  vote  on  each.  This 
was  not  agreed  to.  Holdheim  urged  that  the  conference 
contradicted  itself  by  this  declaration ;  it  had  adopted  no 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  yet  declared  by  this  statement  that  only  the  seventh 
day  has  a  sabbatical  character. 

Further  debate  was  disallowed,  but  each  member  was 
permitted  to  make  a  personal  explanation  in  giving  his 
vote.  Philippson,  Holdheim,  and  Hess  did  so.  The 
remainder  of  the  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
postponing  further  consideration  of  the  question ;  as  it 
happened,  this  postponement  proved  the  final  action  on 
the  subject,  for  the  fourth  conference  was  never  convened. 
The  Sabbath  question  was  not  broached  at  a  rabbinical 
conference  until  fifty-six  years  later,  when  it  was  discussed 
at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  central  conference  of 
American  Rabbis 1.  The  Breslau  conference  was  bitterly 
criticized,  and  stigmatized  as  cowardly  by  the  radical  wing 
in  Jewry  for  this  action.  Geiger  took  notice  of  this  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  publication  already  referred  to  a  number  of 
times,  and  defended  the  conference 2. 

As  finally  adopted  by  the  conference,  the  resolutions  on 
the  Sabbath  read  as  follows  : — • 

The  conference  declares : 

1.  That  the  restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of  the 

the  erection  of  a  new  synagogue,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  opened 
every  fortnight  for  a  religious  service  on  Sunday,  when  the  organ  should 
be  played  and  a  sermon  delivered  ( Orient ,  VI,  178).  On  December  8, 
1850,  a  service  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  instituted  in  Vienna  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  apprentices  whose  occupation  did  not  permit  them 
to  attend  on  Saturday  ( Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthnms,  XIV,  712). 

1  Year-book  of  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  XII.  The  Pittsburg 
Conference  of  1885,  however,  had  made  a  declaration  permitting  the 
conducting  of  services  on  Sunday. 

2  Die  dritte  Versammlung  deutscher  Rabbiner :  ein  vorldufigcs  Wort  zur  Ver - 
stdndigung. 
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Sabbath  as  a  clay  of  rest  and  consecration  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  tasks  both  of  the  Israelitish  teacher  and  of 
each  individual  Israelite,  and  that  therefore  attention 
must  be  devoted  particularly  towards  arousing  an  ever 
livelier  consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  by 
an  edifying  divine  service  and  by  the  furtherance  of 
Sabbath  consecration  in  the  homes. 

2.  That  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  worthy 
and  dignified  divine  service  is  of  such  marked  importance 
that  activities  otherwise  prohibited  may  not  be  forbidden 
in  connexion  therewith,  and  that  therefore  everything 
which  conduces  towards  a  worthy  performance  of  the 
service  and  makes  the  participation  of  the  individual  in 
an  edifying  service  possible  is  permitted. 

3.  That  no  spiritual  activities  detract  from  the  Sabbath 
celebration. 

4.  That  if  a  cessation  of  one’s  occupation  jeopardizes  his 
livelihood,  the  attending  thereto  on  the  Sabbath  by  non- 
Israelites  is  permissible. 

5.  That  in  cases  where  the  entire  temporal  well-being, 
where  property  and  possessions,  where  the  means  for  future 
livelihood  are  threatened,  no  religious  duty  is  violated  if 
precautions  to  save  these  are  taken  on  the  Sabbath,  nay, 
if  even  the  actual  work  of  saving  is  done  on  the  Sabbath. 

6.  That  in  case  of  danger  to  life,  whether  of  self  or  others, 
of  Israelites  or  non-Israelites,  everything  is  permitted,  yes, 
commanded  to  be  done  to  avert  this  danger. 

7.  That  the  over-great  rigour  of  existing  commands  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  injurious  to  such  obser¬ 
vance.  Therefore  those  far-fetched  hedges  which  are 
intended  to  produce  complete  leisurely  rest  are  not  binding. 

8.  That  the  devices  which  were  invented  by  former 
authorities  with  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  rigour  of 
Sabbath  observance,  but  which  seem  to  be  evasions  like 
Erube  Chazeroth  and  Erube  T’chumin,  are  inadmissible 
for  us,  nay,  superfluous — notably  the  latter  in  the  matter  of 
short  journeys  undertaken  not  for  industrial  purposes. 
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9.  That  the  Jewish  soldier  is  obliged  to  perform  his  full 
military  duties  on  the  Sabbath. 

10.  That  the  Jewish  official  may  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  as  far  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  he  strive  to  have  the 
spirit  of  consecration  permeate  his  home  on  the  Sabbath. 

11.  The  conference  is  of  opinion  that  societies  for  the 
restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  are  of 
benefit  under  certain  circumstances. 

These  resolutions  were  lamentably  inadequate.  True, 
they  declare  against  the  Talmudical  casuistry  of  Ernie 
Chazeroth  and  Erube  T’chiomin,  but  they  substitute  a  new 
casuistry.  There  is  no  bold  position  taken  ;  a  painful 
hesitancy  is  apparent.  At  the  Frankfort  meeting  the 
conference,  in  its  resolutions  on  the  liturgy,  had  opened 
a  new  path,  and  had  broken  with  such  Talmudical  stand¬ 
points  as  were  outgrown,  but  at  Breslau  an  altogether 
different  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  meetings  ;  a  confident 
consciousness  of  strength  and  ability  to  cope  with  the 
situation  marked  the  Frankfort  gathering ;  a  halting  fear 
to  grapple  with  the  problem,  as  though  it  demanded  a 
prowess  greater  than  theirs,  lamed  the  powers  of  the 
participants  in  the  Breslau  meeting.  It  was  undoubtedly 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  found,  but  the  disappointment  was  none  the  less  keen, 
and  the  Breslau  Conference,  as  will  be  shown  later  on, 
evoked  a  storm  of  criticism  from  both  the  liberal  and 
conservative  sides. 

Although  the  Sabbath  discussion  was  the  all-absorbing 
incident  of  this  conference,  other  questions  were  discussed, 
to  which  reference  must  now  be  made. 

Festivals. — The  commission  to  which  the  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  referred  also  reported  on  various  points  in 
connexion  with  the  observance  of  the  holidays,  notably  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  second  day.  Wechsler 
reported  for  the  commission 1 ;  several  recommendations 

1  Protokolle,  190-3. 
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were  made,  which  were  preceded  by  a  preliminary  address 
which  set  forth  the  reason  for  these  recommendations  in 
somewhat  the  following  language : — 

The  observance  of  the  second  day  lacks  all  reason  in 
our  time,  whatever  may  have  been  its  justification  in  an 
earlier  day.  The  reason  given  in  the  Talmud  for  this 
observance,  because  this  may  be  necessary  in  the  future 
when  the  restoration  to  Palestine  takes  place  and  the 
temple  will  be  rebuilt,  does  not  impress  us  very  deeply. 

Although  the  original  reasons  for  the  institution  of  these 
second  days  no  longer  obtains,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  people  look  upon  them  as  holy  and  assign  to  them 
religious  significance.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case  no 
good  reason  can  be  advanced  for  abandoning  them,  but  if 
because  of  their  frequency  they  become  a  burden  or  detract 
from  the  fervour  wherewith  the  first  days  are  observed,  then 
the  time  has  come  to  abolish  them.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
the  case  with  some  of  these  second  days  and  not  with  others. 
At  any  rate,  circumstances  may  differ  in  different  com¬ 
munities,  and  it  should  be  left  to  each  congregation  to 
determine  this  according  to  these  circumstances,  we  merely 
giving  the  assurance  that,  if  any  congregation  determines 
to  abolish  the  observance  of  these  days,  there  is  nothing  in 
Judaism  to  prevent  it. 

The  report  was  debated  at  length  \  and  the  resolutions 
as  finally  adopted  read  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  second  days  of  the  holidays,  viz.  the  second  and 
eighth  days  of  Passover,  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  New  Year,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  Feast 
of  Conclusion,  have  no  longer  any  significance  for  our  time 
according  to  our  religious  sources ;  the  second  day  of  the 
New  Year,  however,  deserves  special  consideration. 

2.  Therefore,  if  any  congregations  abolish  some  or  all  of 
these  second  days,  they  violate  no  religious  ordinance  and 
are  thoroughly  justified  in  their  act. 

3.  If  there  be  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  some 

1  Protokollc,  208-48. 
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members  of  a  congregation  to  such  abolition,  a  holiday 
service  may  be  held  on  the  second  day,  but  the  prohibition 
to  work  on  that  day  is  not  binding. 

4.  The  prohibition  to  eat  leavened  bread  on  the  twenty  - 
second  of  Nissan  (the  eighth  day  of  Passover)  is  not  binding. 

5.  It  is  permitted  to  blow  the  shofar  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  to  use  the  four  prescribed  fruits  on  the  first  Day  of 
Tabernacles  when  these  days  fall  on  a  Sabbath ;  in  such 
congregations  as  observe  only  one  day,  these  features  of 
the  observance  of  the  holiday  must  be  observed  when  the 
holiday  falls  on  Sabbath. 

6.  The  custom  to  abstain  from  eating  leguminous  plants, 
inclusive  of  rice  and  hirse  on  Passover,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
founded  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  observed. 

Liturgy. — At  the  Frankfort  Conference  a  commission  on 
liturgy  had  been  appointed,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  prayer 
book  along  the  lines  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the  discussion 
and  contained  in  the  resolutions  adopted.  This  commission 
failed  to  agree  on  a  great  number  of  special  points ;  in  its 
report  to  the  conference  at  Breslau  these  points  to  the 
number  of  thirty -one  were  mentioned1;  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  discuss  these  points  in  open  meeting ; 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  refer  the  report  to  a  special 
committee,  which  was  to  confer  with  the  commission  on 
liturgy  and  report  during  the  session.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Einhorn,  S.  Adler,  Wechsler,  Holdheim,  and 
Philippson.  At  a  later  session  it  was  resolved  that  the 
report  of  this  committee  be  printed  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  conference,  with  the  request  that  objections 
and  suggestions  be  communicated  to  the  committee,  which 
should  report  a  definite  plan  for  a  prayer  book  to  the  next 
conference 2.  In  this  connexion  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  conference  by  the 
congregation  of  Coslin,  stating  that  this  congregation  had 
adopted  the  resolutions  touching  the  liturgy  passed  at 
the  Frankfort  Conference.  In  this  communication  the 

1  Protokolle,  33.  2  Ibid.,  271-4,  291. 
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following  words  were  used,  which  are  reproduced  here 
because  they  express  exactly  the  status  of  the  conferences 
in  their  relation  to  the  congregations :  “All  your  resolutions, 
both  those  which  have  been  adopted  and  those  which  are 
still  to  be  adopted,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  irrefragable 
legislation,  but  only  as  deliverances  founded  upon  the  spirit 
and  the  pure  principles  of  Judaism,  which  every  individual 
congregation  can  modify  in  accordance  with  its  particular 
religious  needs  and  its  condition  of  culture1.-’ 

Circumcision. — At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Adolph  Arnhold  of  Breslau,  in 
which  he  set  forth  in  detail  the  sad  experience  he  had  had 
in  having  his  two  children  circumcised  ;  the  first  had 
almost  bled  to  death ;  the  second  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  circumcision.  He  asked  the  conference,  not  for  a  decision 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  circumcision  was  necessary  and 
indispensable  for  the  Jews,  but  for  an  opinion  as  to  how 
he  should  act  in  the  future.  “  Should  a  son  be  born  to  me 
hereafter,  will  it  not  suffice  if  I  have  him  named  in  the 
synagogue  and  have  the  customary  benediction  pronounced  ; 
can  the  state,  can  the  congregation  raise  any  objection  to 
such  an  initiation  of  my  sons  into  Judaism,  considering  the 
experiences  I  have  had  ?  ”  This  communication,  together 
with  others  on  the  subject  of  circumcision,  was  discussed 
in  executive  session.  Philippson  urged  the  necessity  of 
reforms  in  the  method  of  circumcision ;  he  declared  that 
the  operation  must  be  so  safeguarded  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  fatal  results.  The  entire  matter  was  referred 
to  a  commission  of  three  consisting  of  S.  Adler,  Holdheim 
and  Philippson,  with  instructions  to  report  during  the 
sessions  of  the  conference.  The  commission  reported  on 
July  19,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  the  conference 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
circumcision : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  every  mohel  take  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  from  a  competent  physician  in  all 

1  Protokolle ,  86. 
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matters  touching  the  operation,  pass  an  examination,  and 
have  a  license  ( legitimation ). 

2.  Any  mohel  who,  because  of  any  bodily  defect,  such  as 
trembling  of  the  hands,  near-sightedness,  &c.,  is  unfit  to 
perform  the  operation,  shall  not  be  permitted  hereafter  to 
fill  the  office. 

3.  The  operation  of  the  P'riah  with  a  surgical  instrument 
is  not  ritually  forbidden ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  the  operator  or  the  assisting  physician  which 
method  is  to  be  used,  whether  with  the  nail  as  is  the 
traditional  custom  or  with  a  surgical  instrument. 

4.  The  mezizah  is  to  be  discontinued. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  the  after-treatment  to  a 
physician  or  surgeon. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  examination  take 
place  before  the  circumcision  in  order  that  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  any  bodily  suffering  or  defect  make  a 
deferring  of  the  act  advisable  or  necessary. 

7.  In  such  cases  in  which,  according  to  a  physician’s 
declaration,  a  child  has  died  or  has  sustained  lasting 
injury  from  circumcision,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  sup¬ 
position  that  danger  to  life  and  health  threaten  a  second 
child  of  the  same  parents,  the  act  of  circumcision  is  to 
be  suspended  until  a  medical  declaration  has  been  given 
that  no  danger  of  any  kind  is  to  be  feared  as  a  result 
of  circumcision. 

The  conference  did  not  discuss  for  a  moment  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  circumcision  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
admission  into  Judaism.  The  resolutions  adopted  at 
Breslau  had  the  purpose  simply  of  reforming  certain 
abuses,  and  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  any  ill  effects 
from  the  operation 1. 


1  Dr.  A.  Arnhold,  whose  communication  had  caused  the  conference  to 
take  up  the  circumcision  question,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  entitled  Die  Beschneidung  und  ihre 
Reform  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  Verhandlungen  der  dritten  Rabbiner- 
versammlung ,  Breslau,  1846. 
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Mourning  Customs.  —  Another  matter  in  Jewish  life 
that  called  loudly  for  reform  was  the  customs  observed  in 
connexion  with  death  and  mourning.  The  subject  was 
broached  at  the  last  session  of  the  Frankfort  Conference, 
but  was  considered  of  too  great  importance  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  hurry  of  a  closing  session  ;  it  was  postponed 
therefore  to  the  next  conference.  Stein  reported  for  the 
commission  at  the  Breslau  Conference,  whose  final  action 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  important  reforms1. 
The  conference  declared  that  the  following  customs  which 
were  survivals  from  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  life,  viz.  the 
tearing  of  the  clothes  (nynp),  the  abstention  from  shaving 
the  beard,  the  sitting  on  the  earth,  the  dispensing  with 
leather  footwear,  as  well  as  the  prohibitions  to  wash, 
bathe,  and  greet  acquaintances,  have  lost  all  significance 
and  religious  meaning  for  our  time,  nay,  more,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  sentiment  and  are  therefore 
to  be  abolished.  The  conference  declared  it  to  be  advisable 
that  the  mourner  remain  at  home  the  first  three  days, 
counting  from  the  day  of  burial  (instead  of  the  first  seven 
as  hitherto),  in  as  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  higher 
duties  of  life  and  considerations  of  health.  Further,  the 
conference  advised  that  the  mourner  close  his  business 
altogether  on  the  day  of  burial  if  at  all  possible,  and  that 
on  the  two  following  days  he  himself  abstain  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  his  business  although  others  may  conduct  it  for  him. 

Reform  of  Marriage  Laics.  —  At  the  Brunswick  Con¬ 
ference  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the 
Jewish  marriage  laws.  This  commission  did  not  report 
at  the  Frankfort  Conference,  but  a  question  propounded 
to  this  conference  for  solution  by  the  congregation  of 
Bingen  was  referred  to  it.  The  question  touched  the 
method  of  reconciliation  of  the  Jewish  and  the  civil 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  2.  Also  at  the  third  conference 
the  commission  did  not  report  except  briefly  at  the  last 

1  Protokolle,  279,  290. 

2  Protokolle  dtr  zweiten  Eabbinerversammlung ,  189,  222. 
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session,  when  they  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  conference 
for  longer  time  because  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
submitted  to  them.  However,  several  times  during  the 
session  the  subject  of  the  marriage  laws  came  to  the 
fore.  At  the  opening  meeting  Holdheim  submitted  a 
resolution 1  to  the  effect  that  the  conference  devote 
attention  to  a  number  of  points  in  the  traditional 
marriage  laws  which  required  reform,  revision,  and 
change 2.  At  the  closing  meeting  the  commission  on 
marriage  laws  recommended  that  the  old  institution  of 
chalitza  be  declared  unsuited  to  modern  conditions  because 
“  the  levirate  marriage  and  the  chalitza  were  instituted 
in  a  time  when  the  views  on  the  position  of  woman, 
the  family  rights  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual, 
were  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  now ;  they  had 
their  origin  under  different  social  conditions,  and  they  are 
not  only  improper  but  unjustified  under  the  entirely  different 
views  and  conditions  of  to-day,  nay,  they  are  an  insult  to 
the  free  personality  of  woman,  an  insult  to  the  religion  ; 
they  are  dangerous  fetters  which  must  be  loosed.”  The 
commission  therefore  offered  the  resolution  “  that  the  con¬ 
ference  declare  that  no  other  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  re-marriage  of  a  childless  widow  than  for  any  other 
Jewish  marriages  3.”  No  definite  action,  however,  was 
taken  on  this  recommendation. 

The  Position  of  Woman. — At  the  Frankfort  Conference 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  religious 
duties  of  woman  in  the  light  of  the  change  of  modern 
thought  on  her  position.  The  commission  reported  at  the 
Breslau  Conference  as  follows  : — 

We  recommend  that  the  rabbinical  conference  declare 


1  Protokolle  der  dritten  Rabbinerversammlung ,  9-1 1, 

2  These  suggestions  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  issued 
the  preceding  year,  entitled  Vorschldge  zu  einer  zeitgemassen  Reform  der 
judischen  Ehegesetze,  der  ndchsten  Rabbinerversammlung  zur  Priifung  ubergeben, 
Schwerin,  1845. 

3  Protokolle ,  298. 
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woman  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  religious  rights  and 
subject  to  the  same  religious  duties  as  man,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  herewith  make  the  following  pronouncements : 

1.  That  women  are  obliged  to  perform  such  religious  acts 
as  depend  on  a  fixed  time  \  in  as  far  as  such  acts  still 
have  significance  for  our  religious  consciousness. 

2.  That  woman  must  perform  all  duties  towards  children 
in  the  same  measure  as  man. 

3.  That  neither  the  husband  nor  the  father  has  the  right 
to  release  from  her  vow  a  daughter  or  a  wife  who  has 
obtained  her  religious  majority. 

4.  That  the  benediction  riBW  Wy  (“  Praised  be  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman”),  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  belief  in  the  religious  inferiority  of 
woman,  be  abolished. 

5.  That  the  female  sex  is  obligated  from  youth  up  to 
participate  in  religious  instruction  and  the  public  religious 
service,  and  be  counted  for  minyan ,  and  finally 

6.  That  the  religious  majority  of  both  sexes  begin  with 
the  thirteenth  year 2. 

Unfortunately,  this  important  and  interesting  report 
could  not  be  discussed  owing  to  lack  of  time.  It  was 
merely  read  at  the  last  session  but  one.  In  practice, 
however,  these  first  recommendations  on  this  subject  in 
the  history  of  the  reform  movement  have  been  carried 
out  in  reform  congregations,  notably  in  the  United  States, 
where,  with  the  abolition  of  the  woman’s  gallery  in  the 
synagogue  and  the  introduction  of  family  pews,  much 
more  decided  steps  forward  have  been  taken.  Woman’s 
religious  equality  with  man  is  fully  recognized  in  reform 
congregations.  Einhorn,  in  presenting  this  report,  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  position  of  woman  in  Judaism, 
pointing  out  her  inferiority  in  the  public  religious  functions 
from  the  Biblical,  Talmudical,  and  rabbinical  standpoint, 

1  to  mu  pirro  rroo,  in  contradiction  of  the  Talmudical  principle 
which  holds  the  opposite.  Tabn.  Bah.  Kidd.,  29  b. 

2  Protokolle,  265. 
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and  closed  characteristically  as  follows  :  “  It  is  our  sacred 
duty  to  declare  with  all  emphasis  the  complete  religious 
equality  of  woman  with  man  in  view  of  the  religious 
standpoint  that  we  represent,  according  to  which  an  equal 
degree  of  natural  holiness  inheres  in  all  people,  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  sacred  writ  having  therefore  only  relative 
and  momentary  significance.  Life,  which  is  stronger  than 
all  theory,  has  already  accomplished  something  in  this 
respect;  but  much  is  still  wanting  for  complete  equality, 
and  even  the  little  that  has  been  achieved  still  lacks  legal 
sanction.  It  is  therefore  our  mission  to  make  legal  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  equal  religious  obligation  and  justification  of 
woman  in  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  we  have  the  same 
right  to  do  this  as  had  the  synod  under  Rabbenu  Gershom 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  which  passed  new  religious  decrees 
in  favour  of  the  female  sex.  The  Talmud  asks  in  reference 
to  the  nnro  command,  ”n  'jn  'BO  "n  'jn  mu  ;  let  us 
interpret  this  principle  in  a  much  higher  sense  by  applying 
it  to  the  religious  life,  and  thus  enable  our  congregations 
to  make  use  of  powers  that  have  been  alienated  only  too 
long  V5 

Rabbinical  Seminary.  —  The  commission  appointed  at 
the  Frankfort  Conference  to  present  a  plan  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  rabbinical  seminary  reported  at  this  conference 
that  an  event  had  taken  place  during  the  past  year  which 
promised  to  make  possible  the  opening  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  much  sooner  than  any  of  them  had  hoped  would 
prove  the  case.  Mr.  J.  Franckel,  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Breslau, 
who  had  died  recently,  had  left  provision  in  his  will  for  the 
foundation  of  a  rabbinical  seminary ;  upon  being  apprised 
of  this,  the  commission  had  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  executors  of  the  will,  informing  them  of  the  steps  the 
conference  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  offering  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  conference  in  carrying  out  the  work2.  The 
commission  reported  further  that  they  had  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  executors,  and  had  received  the  assur- 

1  Protokolle,  265.  2  Ibid.,  292. 
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ance  from  the  latter  that  they  would  take  pleasure  in 
giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
conference.  The  account  of  the  well-known  rabbinical 
seminary  of  Breslau,  the  institution  which  Franckel’s 

V  * 

munificent  bequest  called  into  being,  does  not  belong 
here ;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  practical  suggestions 
for  such  an  institution  emanated  from  the  rabbinical 
conferences  upon  the  initiative  chiefly  of  Philippson  and 
Geiger. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  two  preceding  conferences, 
so  also  did  the  Breslau  Conference  arouse  a  storm  of 
opposition.,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  while  the 
Brunswick  and  Frankfort  Conferences  had  been  denounced 
chiefiv  bv  the  orthodox,  the  Breslau  Conference  called 
forth  the  scorn  of  the  radicals ;  truth  to  say,  the  third 
conference  seemed  to  satisfy  no  party  ;  its  compromising 
attitude  put  it  out  of  favour  with  both  extremes 1 ;  it 
was  notably  the  Sabbath  discussions  and  resolutions 
which  were  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks :  the 
other  discussions  and  resolutions  were  passed  over  almost 
altogether.  The  conference  had  scarcely  adjourned  ere 
the  public  press  began  to  teem  with  denunciatory  articles, 
notably  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  the  Frankfurter 
Journal .  and  the  Oberpostamtszeitung ;  most  of  these 
articles  were  republished  in  the  Jewish  press.  The  first 
aun  was  fired  from  Frankfort :  the  issue  of  the  Fro. nk  farter 
Jourral  of  August,  1846  fiNo.  J19;2  contained  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  the  Breslau  Conference  bv  twelve  Jews 
of  the  city  on  the  Main ;  it  opened  with  the  words 
••  The  third  rabbinical  conference  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  German  Jews,  and  it  is  time  that  the  friends  of 
progress  in  Judaism  assemble  and  declare  openly  and 
freely  this  fact,  felt  bv  all  and  denied  bv  none.1'  The 

1  •■The  assembly  shares  the  fate  of  all  public  bodies  which  follow 
expediency  instead  of  principle  ;  whilst  it  goes  too  far  for  the  one,  it 

does  t:o  little  for  the  other.”  Voice  of  Jacob,  VI.  ri. 

1  Reprinted  in  AUge  ne  Zeitung  des  Judentkvms,  X,  505-8. 
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letter  called  the  rabbis  reactionary,  not  representative 
of  the  progressive  spirit  ruling  in  German  congregations, 
desirous  of  assuming  hierarchical  authoritv.  Arc.,  drc.  The 
neglect  of  the  conference  to  declare  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Saturday  to  the  Sunday,  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem,  was  the  cause  of  this  diatribe,  as  appeared  from 
the  close  of  the  communication. 

This  arraignment  called  forth  a  number  of  answers  in 
defence  of  the  conference,  viz.  from  Leopold  Stein,  the 
rabbi  of  Frankfort 1 ;  from  the  congregation  of  Alzey  -  : 
and  from  B.  Wechsler.  the  rabbi  of  Oldenburg,  in  th- 
Bremer  Zeitung  of  August  18  3. 

A  second  attack  by  Frankfort  Jews,  supposedly  members 
of  the  defunct  Reform  Societv.  declared  that  the  Ereslau 

«r  * 

Conference  had  gone  backward  :  that,  whereas  the  first 
two  conferences  were  animated  by  the  reform  progressive 
spirit,  the  Breslau  Conference  was  characterized  by  rab¬ 
binical  casuistrv  4 :  this  too  was  answered  bv  Stein  5. 

»  J  m 

Holdheim  too  voiced  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  radical 
element  in  a  number  of  open  letters  6 ;  he  stated  that  the 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  was  justified, 
but  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  results  as  to  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  transactions 
.  .  . :  the  conference  had  lost  its  place  as  a  guiding 
influence  in  Jewish  life,  which  it  had  maintained  in  the 
two  former  meetings;  at  Frankfort  it  had  taken  the  boll 

1  In  the  same  newspaper  and  reprinted  in  Ale-:  :< .  -ie  Z-  ~a  -g  Jes  ~u_ie> 

Onons ,  X.  524. 

3  Ibid.,  X.  527.  s  See  also  ibid-.  52S. 

4  Published  first  in  Fra*  -furter  J: .  r  a!  and  ret rinted  in  a";-:”.-: 

Zeiturg  des  Ju.den:\'.s.  X.  530-1. 

5  Ibid.,  573-4;  see  also  a  further  article  by  Stein.  -*Die  Rabbiner- 
versammlung  :  ein  Wort  zur  Yerstandigung  an  alle.  welche  sieh  fur 
dieselte  interessiren."  IsraZ.'  ies  r.ud  t  Jahr\  -  ders,  YH.  209:  or. 
also  Geiger.  Xachgelasse  e  ScAriftm^  V.  192. 

‘  **Offene  Briefe  uber  die  dritte  Rabbinerversaminluxig."  Israeli t  des 
n-.' •  th/'i  Ja/.rf.  ,’.ir  VII.  361-4.  369-72.  377 -So.  See  also  an  an:ny- 
eious  article.  ‘’Ein  Dialog  uter  die  dritte  Rabbmerversammhmg,"  itii.. 
239-92.  297-300. 
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position  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  an  absolute 
requirement  for  the  services,  although  it  had  stated 
that  its  partial  retention  was  advisable  under  present 
conditions ;  it  had  not  said  that  it  must  wait  with  a 
declaration  on  this  question  until  the  whole  community 
of  Israel  had  come  to  this  conclusion ;  it  led.  How 
different  its  attitude  on  the  Sabbath  question  at  Breslau ; 
here  it  feared  to  take  the  initiative  by  declaring  for  the 
only  possible  solution,  the  transfer ;  what  if  the  community 
at  large  was  not  ready  for  it;  it  had  to  come  if  Judaism 
was  to  be  saved ;  the  conference  should  be  the  organ,  not 
merely  of  present  day  but  also  of  future  Judaism,  and 
should  give  voice  not  alone  to  present  convictions,  but 
point  the  way  to  the  future. 

Geiger,  the  president  of  the  conference,  was  moved, 
chiefly  because  of  these  attacks,  to  write  two  lengthy 
defences  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  before  the  official 
publication  of  the  proceedings  appeared.  Occasional  refer¬ 
ences  have  already  been  made  to  both  these  pamphlets  \ 
In  the  former  of  these  pamphlets  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  rabbinical  conferences  in  general ;  of  this  he  said 
they  sought  “  to  clear  away  abuses,  to  breathe  into 
Judaism  the  living  spirit,  and  make  it  susceptible  of 
forms  suitable  for  our  time ;  further,  the  conferences 
stand  also  for  the  historical  development  of  Judaism, 
building  on  the  past  and  preparing  for  the  future.  In 
this  spirit  the  Breslau  Conference  worked  also.”  In  the 
second  pamphlet  he  met  the  attacks  on  the  attitude  of 
the  conference  on  the  Sabbath  question ;  he  stated  that 
it  was  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  time,  and  the 
conference  had  to  consider  it.  It  would  have  been 
cowardly  to  evade  it,  as  many  say  the  conference  should 
have  done ;  the  conference  could  not  possibly  suggest 
the  transfer  to  Sunday  ;  an  institution  of  Judaism  that 

1  Vorlaufiger  Bericht  iiber  die  Thdtigkeit  der  dritten  Versammlung  deutscher 
Rabbiner ,  Breslau,  1844;  Die  dritle  Versammlung  deutscher  Rabbiner :  ein  vor- 
laiifiges  Wort  zur  Verstandigung ,  Breslau,  1846. 
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has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  and  is  one  of  its 
very  fundamentals  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
by  a  rabbinical  conference.  As  for  a  service  on  Sunday, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  a  supplemental 
service  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  Sabbath  service,  and  any 
congregation  can  institute  it;  but  many  fear  that  it  is 
only  the  opening  wedge  to  a  complete  transfer.  The 
conference,  although  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  per¬ 
missibility  of  a  service  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  do  not  attend  on  Saturday,  postponed  consideration 
of  this  question ;  but  it  is  only  postponed ;  the  conference 
will  have  to  take  it  up  next  year  or  some  other  time. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be ;  no  further  conference  was 
convened ;  when  the  Breslau  Conference  adjourned,  it  was 
with  the  full  expectation  that  the  yearly  meetings  would 
continue.  Geiger,  in  a  letter  to  the  dissatisfied  radical 
element,  said :  “  Let  us  prepare  for  future  conferences ; 
the  task  before  us  is  great ;  let  us  aim  to  accomplish 
this  in  unity  and  mutual  understanding1.”  The  executive 
committee  appointed  at  the  Breslau  Conference  took  steps 
towards  convening  the  next  conference  at  Mannheim  in  1 847  ; 
this  conference  was  not  held,  because  the  consent  of  the 
government  was  not  received  in  time  to  convene  the  meeting 
at  the  appointed  time  2  ;  the  executive  committee  requested 
opinions  from  members  whether  they  would  attend  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  a  later  day  in  that  year ;  after 
receiving  a  negative  reply  from  twelve  the  committee 
issued  a  notice  that  the  next  conference  would  be  held 
July  17,  1 848 3.  The  permission  to  hold  the  conference 
at  Mannheim  was  received  from  the  government  of  Baden 
on  March  3,  1848.  The  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  H.  Wagner,  S.  Adler,  A.  Adler,  S.  Formstecher,  and 
L.  Stein,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  members  of 

1  Sendschreiben  an  die  lobliche  Redaction  des  u  Israclit  des  neunsehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts ,”  VII,  397. 

2  Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift fur  Wissenschaft  and  Leben ,  VI,  170. 

8  AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenihwns,  XI,  608. 
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the  conference,  dated  Worms,  July  24,  1848,  in  which 
they  say,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  had  received 
the  consent  of  the  government  of  Baden  to  hold  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Mannheim,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  feasible 
to  take  advantage  of  this  belated  permission,  since  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  rabbinical  conference  no  longer 
met  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  situation;  “the  people  should 
and  must  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  ” ; 
therefore  they  proposed  that  a  synod  be  convened  to  take 
the  place  of  the  conference,  and  that  both  rabbis  and 
laymen  participate  in  this  synod  h  Hence,  the  conference 
at  Breslau  proved  to  be  the  last  reform  rabbinical  conference 
to  be  held  in  Germany  till  1868,  when  the  Cassel  Conference 
took  place. 

The  rabbinical  conferences  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  will 
remain  for  all  time  among  the  most  remarkable  gatherings 
in  the  history  of  Judaism  ;  it  was  here  that  the  great  truth 
received  public  expression  that  Judaism  contained  in  itself 
the  power  of  adaptation  to  changing  needs  and  conditions 
of  life  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world’s  progress ;  it  was 
here  that  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  spirit 
of  modernity  met  each  other  face  to  face  in  public  view 
and  became  welded  in  firm  embrace.  The  conferences 
pretended  to  no  hierarchical  authority 2 ;  they  furnished 
the  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the  vexing  problems 
in  Jewish  life.  That  they  did  not  solve  these  problems 
does  not  militate  against  their  importance  and  usefulness, 
for  indeed  Geiger  was  correct  when  towards  the  close  of 
his  defence  of  the  Breslau  Conference,  he  wrote :  “  The 
rabbinical  conference  is  the  most  powerful  agent  for 
progress  in  Judaism,  the  institution  which  will  show 
itself  more  and  more  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
religious  conditions3”;  it  is  an  eternal  pity  that  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  their  perpetuation ;  true,  it  is  in  vain 

1  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  XII,  470. 

2  Protokolle  der  dritten  Versammlvng  deutscher  Rabbiner,  2 66. 

3  Bin  vorlavfiges  Wort,  12. 
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to  attempt  to  describe  what  might  have  been,  but  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  of  all  the  early  results  of  the 
reform  movement  the  rabbinical  conferences  of  the  fifth 
decade  have  gone  down  into  history  as  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  expression  of  that  task  at  which  the  present 
generation  is  still  labouring,  viz.  the  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  Judaism  in  the  light  of  modem  conditions 
and  the  garbing  of  its  eternal  truths  in  expressions  and 
institutions  that  are  of  the  age  and  generation  ;  in  other 
words,  the  emphasizing  of  the  all-important  truth  that 
Judaism  spells  development  and  not  stagnation,  for  this 
is  the  intent  and  content  of  the  reform  movement. 

David  Philipson. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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Hebrew  Text. 

2?£x3  D&yi  o'  fn  1  Di'  i"d  i>x  ny 

a"'  d^di  ♦ 4  DHin'  dp  pxi  D'  Tn  D'D'  nya&y  3J^35?  D5?C1 
'n  iyi  oroi  :7D'DyiE  Dnw  Dtsn  6  5  dv 

OD^nn  ns?x  py  x\ti  9|xnyx  px  xnpm  nswa  -r^x  mr6 
onh  .  d'u  hy  D.n^y  pxi  10  tan^nD  nw  D'^iti  Dnn  mi 
nxnpm  12  m&mn  pixi>  onnwi  |  11  Dnnn  win  d^tidi  any 
''Drtai  14x'ni^  pxnt?  D'nii>xn  am  dvix  nh?o»  xmi  13xmi^> 
^13'  Dnx  pxi  Dnnn  i>x  D'hyi  nm  bb&  Dnpih  Dnvrn  cnoy 
pn^  D'3i  16  py  pxn  ~im  nninn  'nixo  15pxni  .nncy  Dr6r6 

D33D3  DT  '3  *^n»  ]8|X1DX  px5>  DPID1  J  D'DVD  17  P“IX^1  DDD 

'33D  dpi  •  5^13  pnxs  “mm  xin  p^a  “in:  i?y  ntyx  xdd  xn 
hdix  b*i  :20n$mn  ^x  jxd^d  mix  pxmpi  oni>  19 &w  am 
Dnhn  Dni  nntmi  pa*a  naty  ^y  D'npyn  pbaix  21  nicnna  pjy  jnn 
nyi  D.Tnvnx  ny  23  D'33iE>i  ♦  dix  m  nxiya  nyn  p^  pxi  22onny 

DV“1X3  5&P  5>lW  |X1DX  '^2X  p3^W31  ♦  “IXD  24  non  X\“11  IXVD't?  'D 

1  R  transposes  rrbTab  d'Q’  /id  dil'di  ;  A  rrcon  -|bno  nb:r:  bn  D'O’  mcb®  Dtcoi 
□’O'  ira .  —  2  R  p]b«  i  ;  A  nba  yo2.  —  3  R  cro'  'i  pab  (sic)  D'O'  'ib  ;  E  ^b'lpb . — • 
4  A  lww.  —  5  R  □’O'  2"' ;  A  D’D'  "iwy  do®.  — 6  R  Tiib ;  E  mub .  — 7  A  D'oro.  — 
8  R  -pro  Q'O’  '2  D®oi ;  A  D'Q’  rmo®  d®oi.  — 9  BM  pyN  ;  R  pro  ;  A  pra  ; 
E  pya;  C  and  other  Edd.  pnya. —  10  RA  insert  mm. —  11  R  '®N-n 
(omitting  dvin)  n b®oo  N’m  N'2ib  'pm  -n®’on  pisb  (omitting  d'tiv)  anm 
rrrra  yina  htdm.  — 12  In  BM  the  line  ends  with  'nn  yis1?,  'on  being 
the  beginning  of  the  word  n wvan  with  which  the  next  line  begins  ; 
A  and  Edd.  DTOyon.  —  13  A  N'sia  continuing  «>n.  —  14  A  D'n:n  cm 
(Ed.  C  H'Ti1?)  H'ln  y-1^2  wc?«  (Ed.  C  duVn) .  —  15  A  inserts  □«?.  —  16  A  ]«ny.  — 
17  A  ytNT ;  R  omits  D'nmrr  and  D'n  pr.  —  18  R  omb«  and  omits  the  rest 
till  after  D'3'btDDi,  note  2,  p.  665.  —  19  A  in:  ‘jy  iaiQ2  or  nn©y  i^no 
Mj’tu  u;i3  yisn  Tivn  ji©'d,  omitting  from  ttid  to  ©id  .  —  20  A  can  'in  jnidVid.  — 
21  A  □n,i:"ay  rvrania  omr>  ncp  crro  tD'i.  —  22  A  crony  nnm  oobim.  — 
23  A  p3Dra>.  —  24  A  non  p«. 


; 


X~rnv  jroy<3  xro  r'ym^'O'-* 

3  i  4  I 

— »£r*  *rr>  a+-m*J™T?>  yv  Vr»  ZTCVJ 

yy^  7  - 


-rn  tr>*>  is&v 


£% vn?  ij*  'Z'^r’s 


rr?  A?’  r*$r*  nxyz  m^,yys 


?W+y  p~rr*z* 


9v  yn?jnar 

vyw  yjjy*y  ~mi»  T»-nyvj  -m>  yrvy  jvw 

->^0  -nif  *7JL>  jr  -^rrr?  £jfcn>  "  ?»  W  stft 


'ZTT^^  i 


t 


£  ^n^r^rr  .TLrz^j->tjy>^  zjt>y  ru-^  i 


^  -»^  xD^T^'s^yy  y  "*2  w* 

-jW  ^7^  -rr»r  £  HT3  Z7^  ^  ->rr**  -r^r* 

A'Vjy*  T3m'*$r''>  ‘O^nyrr  jp  nx*  '3^,  Z3r>  •jrn  -Dtr* 
-Tjryg*  -BZX*~*?  DJ"*"'  ^“^r*o3  o*2^vr>  y-mrr 

-r>  3j;  w^yV  'D‘n*/  1*2*2  ^TP2 
ymyrjLaHrr  jrrv?  3r?-^  tiAcm  *X,+n3t>  nr^3jr 

• — -y^yA  ^J^r*  -rr^  y**  XTDin^y  jrrxxy  zrJ*V*  zrr2~'2 

JTL3^^  “nL?  *vr*  *UL>3L?13-*  ZT>r*Jl 

*  ’  **  •  ** 

yvp  *a  Ot/r*TL3>  ;y?Vrv  zrzr*'**  X3if)  IV*  ~*7 V  J~!*t 

'  V  \  .  \ 

--  mvW  0^^*»  j  acr-* — -  r 


•«-?*»*  sv»w  w  »£■*  y-1^  WW>  y 

,*  0t,  w  •  •*  -»  yv  iy  ysrr”*  - 

77ttnrrr>A?  * r^nr»7»  2?^7  V!!1^ 


* 

•'Hit' 


~v  — V" 

~nyi*  >*+ryy  yyrrn  yij  ny  rr+c^  2^**2  y922 

j-iyyr>  yrr*  J^*  ^t-W  "  n3W  r»-^T7A 

..H,  -.yyi^c-it  y»*»  -*&*  r»i*-y 

J  -’-  - -  *“**  —■*■?* 


3>*^  '  y>  w  a— \y^  y>  ro->r»  *-^'  v  - 

-r,r,.-13J^  -t^r,  ijp*  J".-”<-?  ’vf^  '•r*f”  zr’’ 


Page  4a  of  Casanatense  MS.  3097  ;  corresponds  with 
Asher’s  edition,  p.  12,  line  6,  to  p.  14,  line  15 


. 
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D'X3i  2Dmi>x  dm^&voi  doxii  D'piosi  dmh  Dni>  1  ooy  dm^id 
|  pix3  'nix  DM3ioi  *3."nin  DM3^  dio  d'xmoi  5>dxdi  nnx 

*  nn  03  dmhijm  Dn3yn  d.ti  dimumd  itvx  4  ni3^oo  bm  dmvo  TX 
d^oi  .  Dmm  c'&y  103  .ini  .  5fxii>n  iy  dv  3"'  ^no  jxidxoi 
9xm*  b$  xip3i  8 S>ii3.n  1310.1  pi  dv  7  "3  ^no  nimnsa  do&m 

12 1310  W1X31  ♦ 11 .13X3  }*1X3  (sic)  10 .1^3 n  XM  I^IT  WMob 

D^i3  dmoi  ^in3  15mi"&y  1030  min  14  n5w  13nym  hnn  nn  w 
moi  mmai  D'om  nrni  pa^io  fio  phnm  16  Win  nnn  5nn3 

19  piX3  XM1  nnpM  18  '1^310.1  Wl  311  DSVO  D'X'301  nWl  17nV3Dp 
21pipi>  Di'  //3>  pi  jxiWoi  •  3iyo  20M3iM  win  5>x  nxip:n  tvi3 

*  D'nm  23  "w  103  .131  dmvo  pix  nWn  22xmi  b>13  xm  .mmoi 

*  DM1.T  25DMXO  103  .131  24  Diri'D  XM  DVD  IV  p^o  ®b®  D5V01 
"i  onvoi*  Ds^oi  :27i3mux  i33sv  po3.i  jo  d*^  26pxn  dim  ivi 

XM  Dl^'3  29  113  by  D3^1M  28 .1^113.1  PM  D'lVO  XM  |  DM'  TO 
W  D5V1  ♦  D'11.1'  31DmW  riV3^  103  .131  *30i>'3  W  X1.11  .pP'B 

pxiipi  »i?33  pix  'poxi?  nnxi  5>xib»  pix  mxb  nnx  nvD33  M3 
'D33  ^33  'COX  nD33^1  ♦  p'OXP  W  33  'D33  ^XT'  piX  32 'BOX  nD33^ 

38  nun  b®  dmid31  ni'snsn  inx  3.130  35  dW  p3.ni3  '3'xi  S4p'pxiy  W 
37  iidd3  *'ww  md  rrana  ynsv  Wd  nnp5>  p3.ii3  bn  'box  m 
'boxi  .  mini  nx  po"oo  i3Bi  i3B>  ^331  . 38  p3.ni3  vxsv  13313031 
DM1D  "3  "iBHa  /30  P^IV  40  Wx  *]3  p3113  '3'X  39  'IB*  piX 

1  A  cnoy.  —  3  Here  R  resumes ;  A  continues  D'N2  Dm.  —  3  A  pN’201 
□"*12©  Dm«  ;  omitting  rain.  —  4  R  A  nisboon.  —  5  R  A  duo  jNibn  ir  jnidnoi 
□v  ncr.  —  6  RA  hind  xd'w. — 7  RAcraon. — 8  Anna  "(11.  — 9  R  sins  b«.  — 

10  A  Pin.  —  u  R  n:n:  nbnn  n:’iob.  —  13  R  A  imon.  —  13  A  ram  bin  'in.  — 

- 

14  R  A  Dip'©.  —  15  R  nrv'irn  n» ;  A  n n"irn.  —  16  R  omits  bira ;  A  *pni  dVd 
‘jinn.  —  17  A  n'iDp  'rm  nii’D  u'Qi  nu,'n:i  bna  nnos\  — 18  A  ni’^iDm  nmn.  — 

19  A  yiNO.  —  30  A  wo  TDanbN.  —  31  R  ppV  l’  “jn.  —  33  R  itid  ilw  N'n 
N'm ;  A  c«i  «'n.  —  33  R  rvwn  'j  ;  A  rpx  crab®.  —  24  R  omits  pb’D  xPr ; 

A  cm'D  «’m  d'd'  mron  dvd  i?  mrm.  —  25  A  nn«y  (similarity  of  2  and  i).  — 

36  R  A  nam  nin  Dvn  rai.  —  27  R  1:21c  i:'ni2«  p>:2Q.  —  28  A  nrn:  i'y  «'m, 
omitting  crac.  —  29  R  A  n:u:  instead  of  in: ;  A  omits  ptD'D  Nin.  —  30  R 
V*:  b«.  —  31  R  P]bN  i  m3 ;  A  D'cbN  103.  —  32  0  fol.  61  begins  with  but 
omits  yiN.  —  33  0  rrc:3  ;  R  j^pirbN  rrp:3.  —  34  R  ppiybN  n"c:3  ;  0  bn  mc:3 
p'psiy ;  A  b«  moos  122  ra:N  nc:3  nnNi  p'ONic  bx  n'D’:3  b«iic'  yiN  nc:Nb  nns' 
p’pNiy.  —  35  A  omits.  —  36  0  rninn.  —  37  RAO  iidd  b33.  —  38  R  pour ; 

A  omits  'w  '31,  also  n:iri.  —  39  0  omits.  —  40  R  Nb«.  —  41  0  adds  noici. 
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-onnni>  ln:p ni  a.nao  D.nw2  b»i  jdw  "a  ppD$>  nninn  nx  po«Doi 
3 D.noai  •min  |no  2dv2i  min  nnoty  DV2  nrra  $>$>2nn$>i  |$>i2 
envo  bw  4m$>npn  bzb  mi  xini  n^rn  mi  nm^n  iv  $>xana 
6iyiv  |ionx2  52^vn  $>man  -j$>on  02  mm  xini  Dorm  D02n  D'pn^ 
|  paoio  $>x  9 -pox  dpi  jmy  8o2$>  n2i$>on  7Ty  x>m  .nm 
*vox2  mo  im  np'ii>y  pxnpa  vnx  02  $>21  .  102$>xo  >2x  px 
nr  '2  13ohy$>  ny  nxap  Dnoon  12nxna22  2tyvn  >DX2y  $>x  paoio  $>x 
lf,nnx  •  nataa  15D'oy2  w  xvv  xini  .14i$>  nono2  jyira  XD2  niry 
envoi  noin  n2pio  jyivi  nnan  di$>o 19  xvvb>2  18  notyni  nan  17nyea 
nm  nb)i:  nor  x\m  «nnx  nvo  nmx  20  2210  mxm  '2  noin  r\b  px 
x$>i  ♦  n2  24  w  min  D'Tpy  “emn'i  :22n2nn  nixpnaisi  21Dpiiy 

♦  nnv2  non  pnxni  .  D$vyo  27  n2  ixn  26x$>  *ab^i  nnpi  noo  n2  tv 
nptyoi  pnxn  $>2  nD20i  $n$>x  mm  nasn  nnx  nys  xvv  28nx\m 
pxn  30  od  by  n^m  $>i$>x  Dnx^a  D-om  29  dv  i"d  *]S>no  nmx 
1  lys?  nyn$>  no2ra  3302n  32  tw  moy  on$>  b»i  : 31  nmnin  nnip^nb 

tootw  .  Dson  pin2  36  nnx  >x  35  02  $>y  xmi  34  niton  n^y 
|  .10201  nix>n  ninyty  ny^ai  [D'on  02  by  37  mox  2"'  moyn  xini] 
p  •  dv  i"o  *i$>no  envo  pnx  nD2i  nixm  n$>y  n22  >2  D'ynv  mix 
dvi  dv  $>221  *pnxn  v>n  39x$>x  dod1*  x$>  moyn  m  38nD2na  dxi 
rap  on  41/oixi  D>nvo2i  jyvn  rn20i  40  moyn  nnx  nnx  nmo 

•  vn20i  nmo  xin  44  dv  $>221  *pi  p2  43  Dvn  niton  n$>y  '2  42xni2$> 

1  0  amai  mpn.  — 2  R  A  0  ova  pi.  — 3  0  inserts  S;  A ’m  (E  has  bM::n  'a).  — 
4  0  A  mbnp  ;RAO  omit  b® .  —  6  R  ®’® .  — 6  A  inserts  D'aso.  — 7  R  omits.  — 
8  A  '32  bab  naibo.  —  9  0  mnbM  (sic).  —  10  R  nbip  om  p  papiobM  tom  ;  0  p 
nboiaM  pM  'by  ;  A  abMD'aM  p  'by.  —  11  R  0  piby ;  A  D'-mo.  —  12  BM  iMmaa,  as 

elsewhere _ 13  R  0  obiy.  —  14  A  ib  rraim  ^irr  '3  piya  ikd3  n'lyin  mm.  —  15  R 

D'nyo  cic  aim'  mm.  — 16  RO  nnmr.  — 17  A  nya.  — 18  R  nn»m.  — 19  0  m?va.  — 
20  A  aaco.  — 21  A  n'pniy.  —  22  A  omits.  —  23  0  □mrpm.  —  24  0  A  omit  im  ; 
R  transposes  from  D'lim  to  na  wrongly  after  DbiyD .  —  25  0  A  nir>  m’  sbi 
abir  «bi  mp  xbi  too.  —  26  R  «bi.  —  27  A  omits.  —  28  AO  mmm .  — 
29  A  D'Q'.  —  30  R  inserts  ba.  —  31  0  nnriVi ;  A  nmnnb'i.  —  32  A  \l"U?  biy.  — 
83  R  i:aiy ;  A  me  i:aiy  ;  E  nm«  iaaiy.  —  34  R  □niK’n  n"by  my'iu ;  0  rvby  my'ir 
mmn;  A  omits  from  nyib.  —  35  O  A  ’3Qb  mm.  —  36  A  anx.  —  37  0  mm 
na«  miry  D'mco  morn;  A  idi«  mo«  mry  c'mr  sim.  —  38  0  noa: ;  A  nca.  — 
89  O  wbx  mmn;  A  □«  'a.  —  40  So  BM ;  R  mmn  dim  tho;  0  dim  imo 
mmn  ;  A  anM  dim  dhim  imo.  —  41  0  idm'i.  —  42  A  bMb ;  RO  add  'rv.  — 
43  R  has  Dvn  after  'a,  0  after  nby ;  A  omits  it.  —  44  0  adds  dvi. 
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nhy  natona  anvo  4  bn  3ynaty  w  tan  2moyi>  *a'on  nan  aw 
nni&y  mw  ai>  w  *oa  :5av  a"o  nsp!>  pxn  nanosy  ny  aya  ayo 
D'on  mbn  D'nn  a'Nna  mw n  n^na  nmsn  6ansyim  a'bna 
pnpta  9mmann  a'nn  an«sw  a^an  8ncnw  mmann  7  a'a^n^a 
DTtaoo  jniN  pntao&y  onnaai*  a'nnaoa  a'baaa  nntyn  ^yn  jm« 
anb>  12jwn  |di  atanaa  nnva  aoop  11  ann  D'aini  *aipo  10  bn 
D'jnn  }o  nnnn  din  13  bw  as*  '-aw  ♦  wnn  pian  amnro  pp'bo 
nawsn  'o  a^on  'n  abyb  16  mix  pt  ^  mwn  16  wd  |  14mwiNp 
19  anso  hwk  'noa«a  ♦ 18  mwn  nbay  no  'jdo  ans  on  pSwapa  : 17  ani> 
nnnn  noo  22tanv  nban  pis  21  tom  20&ynn  pns*n  nbytb  sn 
nyra  .p«n  oa  nanoa  23mwn  .bay  sin  ananoa  nawn  mb  pm 
pinion  pynar  am  .24aansn  nnn  ny-ina  pynar  p\\*  bay  mwn  pat? 
a»a  ♦  a'onn  pona  'npi  ansap  Tiana  *aoapoi>  mwn  na&y  nnb 
atasa  28  nmn  a^yaba  awatypa  27  a^ewa  26  naonnm  25  pon  j.b 
mrm  31  '’•ntapn  30  awn^a  29aonnnD  pan  napm  o^oa  aoasw  aoanba 
36  b  nbo  pnana  35nasnnya  34'nsnana  33pnnni  pataya  32smnnna 
norc:  37nawn  'o'oi  tpon  napoo  anaa  pptyo  'waam  naaana  »nao 
S9n^ab  a^tn  nynnb  38  nna'  aa»o  a nso5>  wr&yn  [niton  *a]  ’"32 
42nta^a  .au  aa>  41  nban  nanan  wn  otoon  yn  40nnbn  nns 


1  R  O  A  msm  nDDn.  — 2  A  noyn  .  — 3  R  A  bn:  rmrc.  —  4  R  0  A  yis  bin.  — 
5  R  mo’  To"’ ;  0  A  have  nspb.  — 6  0  A  insert  ib.  —  7  A  con:.  —  8  0  A  nyrcn 
nnmrc.  —  9  R  omits  from  the  preceding  nwera.  —  10  RO  b^b.  —  11  RO  A 
omit  d nn.  —  12  (0  poircn).  — 13  0  bss.  —  14  R  nnn  c’nn  jo  cis  bDS’  as  ib'DNi 
a’nrai ;  A  has  pp'bio:  DOin  bt d  pron  p  pn p*ib  *p«n  >bn:i  mvn  iso  noora  aoim 
yisi  on’rni: .  —  15  A  ’oo.  —  16  R  anb ;  A  ib  omitting  abirb.  —  17  ROA 
cnb  nsm  a’on  (A  inserts  ams)  n.  — 18  R  nsnt  p  o'b'iy  a’on  no  osn ; 
0  n«’rr  n:by  no  ocd  ;  A  ns'n  mbv  sn  no  oca  anb  anoiKi.  —  19  R  (Neub.) 
yisn.  —  20  R  omits  bs.  —  21  O  sm.  — 22  0  inserts  arc,  A  nn.  —  23  R  omits 
sin  ;  O  tisyt  mby  (see  note  18) ;  A  omits  from  the  last  preceding  wi.  — 
24  A  yisi.  —  25  ROA  anb  rc’  poai.  —  26  R  A  nvnm: ;  0  mom:.  — 
27  R  A  am:s: ;  0  a^:«: .  —  28  R  omits  nain  ;  A  substitutes  pmm .  — 
29  0  aonsis.  —  30  R  amaan ;  A  aomio.  —  31  R  aorap: ;  OA  a'copn  — 
32  R  sn-rom  ;  0  smicm  ;  A  maDm.  —  33  A  anna.  —  34  R  a'mm  ;  O  ’niDi ; 
A  omits.  — 35  A  substitutes  ao:yi.  —  36  RO  bio.  — 37  R  amsvr  >o'o: ; 
A  TiN'n  'oo:  (cp.  note  15)  ;  0  A  continue  nsn  o.  —  38  Ed.  F  inserts  mm  ; 
RO  ,  .  .  arcoi.  — 39  So  also  RO  here  and  presently;  A  bo®.  — 49  R  nnw 
-pm  ;  0  A  *]bm  ins,  A  omits  ~|n.  —  41  R  0  A  boo: .  —  42  A  bnrci. 
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dk>  rAsui  3  nx'VODDx^  nanpn  |  2vcjn  ~\'vb  nw 

rvW&n  .  D'n  ny  n^sm  7po^x  *pn  nahn  6mi?ihri 

d'd-pi  numo  9i^xn  D'trxn  8yDnx  i?yi  .  Dnro  taaa  na^n  n'y'sn 
10  w'  xin  ♦  D.vi>x  nssa'm  nivaon  D'rtan  din  'an  5>ai  ntoi  nrs  Dnam 
onvooi  :aiD  11  ^a  nx/S  D'T  nann  xmi  mo  a  mew  pnx 
poa  Dips’!  ♦  nnnn  x\m  nixona  l2\nty  nsnpn  onvo^  ncnnn 
nznn  d«?  14  n"y  pjdv  nnvix  Dai  *13Dvn  ny  D'xu  tvnnm  nisinn 
:19nxs  pm  18  pm  17Dsaxai  16  tod  nmaa  Dm  15msipsn  ^aa  nxs 
pin  D$yi  •  pnxn  ^aa  20inisa  'xna  t6  pjis^aa  ntyy  nnx  msy  dp  pv 
5>p  21  taw  Dans  nnx  fpr  dpi  ‘Dip  'o'o  n"y  'vn  npo  DDaa  myi? 
♦  24nva  ^x  lax  *pp  tx  23  mix  pxnipi  Dan  vrfm  xini  22noaa 
nixcna  'n  liana  pnx^>  dpsi  .  p^s  np$>p  ^nsa  'annn  25Dmvoai 
Jpmhna  Ty  xmi  dhih'  27nixs  vhw  vaa  dpi  |  .26D'ai?ia  xmi 
dpi  ♦  nann  xmi  ♦DDsyn  xmi  ^dep  i?x  pyi>  dv  ^n  dpoi 
so:n'aia  i>xi>  dv  dpdi  .Dsaina  omaa  D^mo  29iamiax  laaty  psans 
dw  vaa  dpi  ♦xnaaS  dv  vm  dpei  .tyw  rvnxo  10a  dpi 
^n  dpei  tD'mm  33p"n  dpi  dv  ^n  32nnD  pji»!>  dpei  jslDmi.T 

1  O  "pm  o®  ;  A  "|bm  mu .  —  2  R  rv®"i ;  E  n'D« .  —  3  0  NmaaDbNb ;  R  A 
namicabab ;  both  continue  )ew.  —  4  ROA  o'a.  —  5  A  b’n®i.  —  6  O  '®’b® 
*jbm  ;  A  "jbm  >®’b®n.  — 7  R  0  add  Tim  ;  A  adds  nbnan  Tim  ;  R  0  A  continue 
coso  Vain,  omitting  from  nboiai  to  nabm  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  dittolepsy,  and  the 
original  text  read :  rvi"m  rvbib®i  .  do  d  ®  nbao!  doso  Van  a  nbnan  Tim  po®«  "pi 
ooso  Vaaa  nabm.  —  8  RO  nymN.  —  9  R  Vbn.  — 10  A  rr®noi  rmBcn  cobm 
nn«o  p«  yi«a  —  11  0  bao  nsba.  —  13  A  nntnpn .  —  13  A  adds  mn.  — 
14  R  0  A  omit  rA- .  —  15  R  A  mnipon  baai ;  0  Dipon  baai ;  E  and  Edd.  C  F  A 
have  the  succeeding  passage  about  the  pillar  *p*m  ,  .  .  .  d®  ®n  here  (after 
the  first  ixo)  ;  but  while  Edd.  €  and  F  leave  that  passage  of  the  pillar  in 
the  singular  number  to  be  followed  by  the  plural  of  cmin  cm,  E  reads 
n:n  from,  and  A  p«n  baa  cmca  .  .  .  cm®?  D'TOJ  c®  ®n.  — 10  0  t-dq.  — 
17  0  A  DunNi.  —  18  R  0  piai.  —  19  ROA  ir.  — 20  R  imna  ;  0  A  &c.  — 
21  RO  i®a® .  —  22  A  rcian ;  E  nwan  by.  —  23  R  “na® ;  0  omits.  —  24  0 
tsw»3n  ;  R  E  TiruN  ;  A  nswiax.  —  25  RE  onsoi.  —  26  BM  c’abia  «'m ;  R 
omits ;  0  cxabva  xm ;  A  ®’nbn  (a'cVa)  «m;  E  and  Ed.  C  c’abc  Tobin  «m.  — 
27  R  ms»a  n  ;  A  c'cbs  n®b®.  —  28  R  po®b«  pr  yaub ;  0  co®b«  pyb ;  A  bsprrb 
co®  bs  p?b ;  0  A  continue  «m.  — 29  A  inserts  ioa  c®i  mb®n  omby.  —  30  R 
I’raiabNb  ;  0  i’ixa'obsb ;  A  a’KTia  bs^b ;  E  omab^b ;  Edd.  C  awaia  bsb  and  F 
I'sma  b«b.  —  31  A  omits  the  last  passage.  —  32  R  NnD'pmob ;  0  puts 
cv  'xm  before  nnD  mob ;  E  wos'uob ;  A  snonb ;  Edd.  C  and  F  snauaob.  — 
33  R  m«o  n  ;  0  pn  ioa  ;  A  omits  from  this  c®i  till  the  next  c®i. 
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«2nvoni>  Hindis  'n  ds?»i  dhvt  dtind  ion  Dm  MjodJj  dv 
syon  ion  nm  4hjdd^  d'»*  'n  omm  .  Dniir  3 "mi  ion  Dm 
Pbn  tom  onvo  ^  6,Nm:nDN^  D'D'  w  ora  :5dh\.t  hind 
.id)  iosy  by  nxnp  7 pnpD  Dmaoa^N  nniN  rmsyn  i?nN  •  nuo 
ny  nm  p’ono  nioinni  D^uon^nn  Dsnan  nND  ny  nmi  pm  pon  nniN 
Dm  11  bw  inn  10Di^iuDnN  smno  9roH»i>  pm  .®nN» 

1BDnsyy  ion  Dm  14snmm  m-no  pa  mty  13ni»yi  12^im  pon 
i?N  16/^DiDon^  norni  D&y  m rbb  D^iyn  bin  nv  d'nd  iw  nny-no 
nniN  mm  Dmm  n'  by  ntnm>^  |  17  nbn^n  mm  mym  ♦  ppoi^a^p 
20  dhd  nxn  dins?  mpimi  nmnn  nnm  19mnraim  18ni?na  nonnn 
run  Dm  :  Dm  nysy  22  ny  wn  nymo  ♦ 21  ny&6  nymn  ^o  -£no 
nsyy  Dm  *25d'  linn  24^d  ivj  “nN'YmDN  P&y  ban  ^y  n^oo 
28  nNnmnD^N  hn:o  nny  p^m  27ninDn  26Nnpm  sin  hm  inao 
mninnsy  ma'aon  ^>m  .  mmst  bw  31  snhd  ^won  30  d’ni  by  29  Dm 
34*£nco  nnyon  33  in  pi>  pnND  r£  pnr6  32  in  nn  Drfcn^ 
josy  'noisy  imi  '^ninr  ^sy  37  nxnono  36  mix  pan  im  di'  35  Dnsyy 
d'd^  pv  pnso  39nnN  rmsD  nam  D'o'o  38  di'  nmsy  ny  .dho 
Dnn  42  w  mx  "Dnnisy  |qdh  Dm  40nmncN  bv  idid  nnN  D‘nn 


1  R  ’TTODb  ;  0  transposes  and  reads  cv  >sn  nascb  ;  A  omits  ;  see  note  33, 
p.  668.  —  2  R  rryonb  ;  0  A  transpose  msciD  (A  join)  i  mTOib.  —  3  A  can 
na*ro  jntBD .  —  4  R  nbnpbb ;  0  nnnsbb ;  E  abDob ;  A  nbnsb ;  Ed.  C  nbnsbb.  — 
6  A  b*raano.  — 6  R  n^naD'h^b;  0  VnaDcbub ;  A  n«m:D3b«b.  —  7  R  ruDDbn 
'o  "jbo  ;  0  pnpn  DanaDcbn  ;  A  omits  from  after  rt«m:D3bsb  and  continues 
pipao  DinaDDbaa .  — 8  A  (not  Ed.  C)  omits  from  the  preceding  i«o  ir.  — 9  R 
tzmob.  — 10  R  abasaTCDna  ;  0  cbsscitf  ;  E  DibarcDn«;  A  ycdi«  .  — 11  0  maDDbN ; 
A  DanaDDb**.  —  12  R  pan  tod  car ;  0  ban  pa  nn  ;  A  bam  ns’  pan  can.  — 
13  ROA  ’Tran.  —  14  A  ttrrrob.  —  15  R  d;  0  dtoto' ;  E  continues  *ra. — 
16  R  has  rrorro  instead  of  rroDn  uw  nnbb ;  0  D'boEDlw  ;  A  tocd^,  see  note  10  ; 
R A  continue  rpDib'Dn.  —  17  R A  nb^bm  nbxob.  —  18  A  omits  from  nan.  — 
19  R  naanm.  — 20  R  csra  n«n  m«©  □’pa«n  nDira;  A  dwi  oa’XtD  c’pvc  naann 
cnn  cd«.  —  21  0 A  omit  -unrb  nyaLTO.  —  22  ROA  aya.  —  23  0  nm:DDb«; 
A  rwmacDbs.  —  24  ROAb'D.  — 23  ROE  dvt.  — 26  0  omits.  — 27  A  n^raann  ; 
E  reads  *ru*TOb  bi:o  no  cara.  — 28  R  n«m:D3«  ;  0  MmaDDbN ;  A  n«m:cDb«.  — 
29  R  0  A  mrsn .  — 30  R  artra.  — 31  R  bai ;  A  n«D?D ;  R  instead  of  naa’Dcn  bDa,  &c., 
cnbnb  n’DaDa  b so  ’baa .  —  32  R  ra  pnoa  p’  y-i«a ;  A  omits  an .  —  33  0  A 
ptroa .  —  34  0  ibncoa.  —  33  R  b ;  A  c'arcn.  —  36  A  )na«.  —  37  OA  pa 
n^Don .  — 38  A  ca'au  iv .  —  39  R  nrccn ;  A  na'co  hhd  .  —  40  R  0  anao  mu 
DDaDcb.'j  btr;  A  caniDDbw  rvra  nn«.  —  41  R  DataaiD ;  A  Danas ;  0  omits. — 
42  R  'no ;  0  »aa» . 
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&onm  D.n.n  d'em  dmvd  ijiy  nnn  DMnyisyo  own  imi  noan  fea 
nam  nnn  spa  dmsd  7i>»S>  ijina  pmn  fson  Kin.n  t^xn 

Di'  ^nni  |  Dty  mani>  4D'nniDn  i>n  a.nao  m.n  3p  m  2nimn  osi? 
|n  mvw  ny  innyi  Kin  miaon  i?nao  nw  5ioy  i>nix  m.n  on 
inptrni  7  nn^o  )b  nvy  nnx  Din  • 6  nw  d'»m  S?n  am  ksi'  mm  i'3'yn 
natyi  9  imnyi  jeon  dpi  D^in  dob*  imp  ny  inny  8  bJ?)  ii>  nnnn  p> 
'an  i/'nnn  nxij.m 1  11  dim  inixoi  ♦  xi.nn  10nWn  onnnij  1nij.n1  nxno.n 
n^man  'x.n  nx  13 inp^i  ♦  12mijna  nimnni  nia'DDn  dp  xinij  Dins* 
dim  ny  ''aiv  iny  nnn  Dm  16Dinap  Dai  (sic)  15Dxtanp  14nxnpan 
D'aii'n  nai?  nn  nivyij  dmxd  nijo  'pax  my  ii?n'  xh]  ^32  *»«»  nrn 
D'xnn  bi  m  D'n  'ib)nb  jd'd  nma on  ijnao  .[17ntn  dim  ny 
nxo  7i5.no  20pinn  mix  pxn  19moipon  5jdd  18.nxnnanDx  !jx 
pinno  pxn  D'aaon  pxni  21npnx  noip.n  mxo  rWm  dim  pi>'» 
nmi>»  boi  D'oyn  22  i?ni>  ni?nn  mine  pnx  xmi  ♦  maan  pni^ini 
25,xnnnaiiji  24n'D'an  pnxo  |  23nnx  nvo  dp  D'xn  Dinx 
81  n'aoni  30 n ^ n n i? p  1  wn'i>'px  28Jni?oi  27  n'ijiai  26naxapnai 
37 n ' tn  1  m p  1  86n'aipm  35 n ' m i?  1  a  1  34.mma'xi  38pa'V'ni  32n'nrm 


1  R  adds  psnxi.  —  2  A  nx-ran.  —  8  0  A  72  ;  R  omits.  — 4  0  cnmcm; 
A  xiy©  miD  b3  ;  R  continues  dxd  nvnb.  — 8  R  qds.  — 8  R  omits.  — 7  R  adds 
bn:.  —  8  R  hs:  xirr.  —  9  R  xirrn  port  Dp  td,  omitting  msyi.  —  10  R  dvi.  — 

11  R  xirtn  cvrrai.  — 12  R  omits  mbn: ;  OA  transpose  nu'EDHi  nvans . — 
13  RO  A  insert  dtd.  —  14  A  omits.  —  15  ROE  DXTanp ;  A  DTQnp.  —  16  R 
DJCDp  ;  E  =  text ;  A  Dries  and  continues  □  mr>.  —  17  So  R  0  E  A,  but  0  E  A 
have  px  instead  of  *jbn  and  read,  correctly,  in,  and  EA  put  ny  after 
onso ;  E  has  b’n  for  ns.  —  18  R  nxm:D'bxb ;  0  nm:3Dbx ;  A  nxm:D3bx.  — 
19  R  has  ou:n.  —  20  O  A  pimo ;  0  continues  "jbrrDD.  — 21  R  npiix  nxn 
pirno  d^lDh  D^m  -raircrr  ;  0  omits  nDixcrr ;  A  npisx  (E  -txd)  nxn  rrvxo.  — 
22  R  bsbi  mmxn  bsb  mmD.  —  23  A  has  instead  mx  iso :  nxmacsbx  bx ;  E  bx 
/Ti:xD3,bx.  — 24  R  n'D’:a  ;  0  n’D:3  ;  E  xsa'bn ;  A  X'^D^bs  ;  Ed.  Ferrara  x'S'Jbxn. 
—  25  R  nxmoib ;  E  A  nxmiDibi.  —  26  R  n:pDTDi ;  O  xisuriD'i ;  E  nixpoiD: ; 
A  rusDVDfi .  —  27  0  x’biD'i ;  E  x^biDi.  —  28  E  ’pbo: ;  A  >obm.  —  29  R  rrx’b'y’y:  ; 
O  x’b'pyi ;  E  ’b’pDT ;  A  rr'b’pD'i.  —  30  R  nxnsbp: ;  O  xnnbpi;  E  Edd.  and 
A  omit  from  30  to  35.  — 31  R  nx’ucm  ;  0  nuDvn .  — 32  R  nxnm  ;  O  xnm. — 
33  R  omits;  O  pyD’Di.  —  34  R  nxn::ixi  ;  O  xnpaixi.  —  35  R  nxn:bm  ; 
O  xnaVai.  —  36  R  nx’Dipm ;  0  x’i'ipm  ;  E  rr'Diptx  ;  A  n'Dipn.  —  37  RO 
omit ;  E  mvtDip  ;  A  rpYcnpi. 


. 


I 

r^V  SV’^r  rj3V?T3  St^  wa  '-p-n 
rnV  A  w  w*"njw**:»  sw  'wn  rw  pnn  j*xn*t  n; 
~snr» rjr  wrn  ^  ^rtr;^  rv»  *?•«  -  3-*-H7* 

zzzZiy  J>  sww  "  rr>  S?S  yj^>ro'  ^r*  a'jpr*' 

"  ZJ**t^'*  OV  y^^*U?  U3  rtf  i2VJi2** 

*-— r«n  .rSnr  rL?5o^  2*  y->  otro* 

£XP*V'V2  Z?tr  7W^*^  rfJ'r  Si?  ^T3tP* 

3y«2  3t>i  S'VV'Vi  mjty  ^  wS#  y**H  v^**' 

»r  w  *r  ^2?-^  -^ju?S  rmr***^  D^xarv-^ 


"  41  nr1-  y?*S  rr*T3u>  dw 


jin^ 


-jr  ^r  rw  yTSiri  y  *?  r>  nyfrS  rw1  w* 

>■  ■  -^r  y***!3  *r*2^  c^v'S*  r>r*arw  *v*****w 

-ru;^  7njp  •V’*’  **:v  ^3*3*yr  srv  r*^  y->*  J^n? 

**y*2<r  r*rr  ^-oa;*? *7r7ar  ^*r«r  riTJ^ry 

r/>j^vr  "  justs*  y*  jvs  :rs*  n; 

n^rsr  r^rSyi  nr^r  rfjrnj*'  o&ff&f  zrmjpk  y-”W 

yvynyyr  n^*yf  Fljhw*  sjy  p-7J  yTD^  • 

— D*!3  Y"’^  rr*S*T£TPS*  ty’^SL'"  lT^n  VntT7 
■“  "O  ,  ,  , 

to**  TiTryr?*  y-**;*nr»*jw  nyr  {V* 

yn*7f  '»♦£?*  S*3£J3  VX*  y  *.3  DJ,'17^  J7*71fT*  y? 

rri^7^  y>  ^^r-iy  *  tfTr*v  ^t*t 

I'^bv  v^V^S^V  ryr  -£7  V/?*?  y^»* 

tr*3‘'~'p  737  *rc^T  -ti*?  ~p~*3*  y  -»h  **rt? 

>4^r>  ~rr*^  jT'S*  %~T3?  T^r*?  r^n-7Jp 

^**^rMr»\23  or+oj  y  Tartt*  '  t*7^  n-L7  Sr 


Page  26b  of  Casanatense  MS.  3097  ;  corresponds  with 
Asher's  edition,  p.  106,  line  15,  to  p.  112,  line  7 
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xm  4  nKOitwi  3  .yoke)  5>ki  2  n'Di  yi  1  nnn  ^dki 
9nE>n2i  8 n ^ n -i o ^  7,n:onfco  Sns'ninui  5Kpno 
15n'YDini  14  nt^i-n  13  12tyioi  “mo^rxi 

“nvrnnai  “nasnioi  19n:o"i2i  “ijjni  17 16n^o-iai 
myon  nvoi  .  26mK3j*i  ^pajnto  24rroip£Oi  23nDOi  22,,n,iYO 
.31nny  p-iKi  .  “n'pnaNi  *a9nnj  5?ki  28d^“ok  5>k  27 '^xyo^ 

86  jo'  5>ki  34nK'm^  tynn  5>ki  “n^m  82  mn  nnK  y*di 
dpi  ♦38“iy)d  ^ki  • 87  puna  n'K“ip:n  pn  *36dkp  ^ki  nyapi 

♦  dud  Doip  dhk  40nniDi  d'dpd  u'»  39mn  nniD  |W'30 
po  :  noafy  033  42  pnaas  now  now  bib)  • 41  mino^  yem  -pym 
nvn  o'o  ^3  43  D'Ynso  m  p*p  ^p  nriN  nap  dm  nap  (?y  dp 
Y3»  dik  pxi  45  ooaonpn  ro'nsn  5>am  *44iaira  upm  maiyi 

•  ^3on  DTip  |  46  Dovaipn  ws  .imp  k-ddo  'ncwi  •  mnan  J  p 
5°'n'yi:3Dk  i?K3  nan  :49nnn3  nppi  48mmr  fo  napn  47*pwm 

1  R  ns’a'ibpTES'i ;  0  s’aVaEiES'i  ;  E  s',csecs'i  ;  A  seeds'! .  — 2  R  ns'Din ;  0  s'cni  ; 

E  S’um'i  ;  A  s''dvvi.  —  3  R  nsnaa^si ;  0  scobs') ;  E  'as^si  ;  A  n'^SEbsi.  — 

4  R  nK'anD'\n;  0  N'3i©nm;  E  nasDiD;  A  nraw.  —  5  R  omits;  0  =  text; 

E  npm  nasn;  A  spiosaTi.  — 6  R  nnaViai ;  0  snaVvia') ;  E,  Edd.  and  A  omit 
from  6  to  n.  —  7  R  mans') ;  0  siabi's").  —  8  R  naasm  ;  0  sas'n'iai.  —  9  R 
n^an'S'i ;  0  Nton’o.  —  10  R  nanpiES'i;  0  sanDiE’S'i.  —  11  R  omits  ;  0  smiftaas'i. 

—  12  R  omits  ;  0  =  text ;  E  S'E'bsai  ;  A  ys^ai .  —  13  R  nsmaaDi ;  O  snnabD'i ; 

E  N  DnasbiDi. — 14  R  omits  ;  0  totti  ;  E  iD’m  ;  Edd.  CF  v£'m  ;  A  lEj'ni.  — 

15  R  ns'3'msi ;  0  snara'i'iai ;  E  Nnasosib ;  A  nnaoiVi .  —  16  R  ns'ajaiDi ; 

O  s’sa'iD') ;  E  nEasiEi ;  A  n'sasiE'i.  — 17  R  omits  ;  0  and  A  iii«D'i  ;  E  rra^iDa.  — 

18  R  omits  ;  all  other  readings  agree.  — 19  R  s'':'iaTia'i  ;  0  s’a'ui'Q'i ;  E  s'^'ia'in ; 
Edd.  s'^iaian  ;  A  ma'iain.  —  2J  R  omits  ;  0  xwnrai ;  E  nasnEn  ;  A  nas'Tai.  — 

21  R  omits;  0  N'sannD'i ;  E  isra'vnE'i ;  A  sra'ams'i. — 22  R  omits;  0  man; 

E  nna'n ;  A  nsia,a'i. —  23  R  omits;  O  sa'Di ;  E  nc’Ei ;  A  ste'DI. —  24  R 
N'aipiDa') ;  0  A  s’a'ipiEa'i  ;  E  G  sraipovia'i ;  Edd.  raaipiEa')  (A  quotes  C  wrongly).  — 

28  R  omits  ;  0  AE  N  pans') ;  EG  paisa .  — 26  R  omits  ;  0  sisaaa.  —  27  R  □ieei'i 
c'Ssrocn  nro  yisb .  —  28  0  A  Dinas  Vs ;  E  N  DVnas  Vs .  —  29  R  mir  Vsi ; 

0  nsnrVsi ;  E  G  nairas') ;  A  nnr  Vsi .  — 30  R  0  n^picsi ;  E  N  spncsi .  — 31  R  0 
anr  yisi ;  E  A  liras  yisi .  — 32  0  E  A  inn  iroi .  —  33  E  N  nVnm  ;  A  nV'inoi  ; 

R  nVnm  \Em  ;  0  n'r'm  m?i3.  — 34  0  suvn  ;  Edd.  n’nVi ;  A  n’liai.  — 35  0  ]so'  bsi ; 

E  G  jsoins'i.  — 38  0  E  chiefs').  —  37  A  lEuna  ;  E  'ana  sipan.  —  38  0  E  -p'inbs'l. 

—  39  R  teh  nniD  ;  A  nirro  mine  continuing  *?3.  —  40  A  nmc.  — 41  R  nnnDi. 

—  42  A  piaiD .  —  43  R  i"20  ;  A  i",ia?n .  — 44  R  0  A  transpose  nvm  niDir ;  A 
omits  aanra  lapvn.  —  45  R  omits  till  the  next  c'aioipn.  —  46  A  Dip  ’an.  — 

17  R  “|tisi  btaob.  —  48  0  inserts  idi  s.  —  19  R  n\c®  iim'i ;  A  inm  niEtn .  — 

50  R  nsmacDba;  0  •  •  •  cbsi;  A  nsmacaasa. 
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d$?i  TinsD  nm  2tmEN-i^  dmc  w  dg?di  j1  dmi.t  d's&n  nwbw  i»3 
♦ 4 dme*1  oi>  nnN  dv  nwm  : dm  nap  b  nmi  8DMim  dmind  rod 
fn^a  D'ymr  Dm  5DmiD^  dv  vm  nvn  :  d't,t  hnd  idd  nm 
.  D'D'  nynnN  ds?di  *  D^iyn  7  bn  min  p3'h»i  6  nin  D'niNi 
w  Dt?»i  :  nmoa  ooinn  nny  *»nni>  nmi  9obx  nm  8DNbN^> 
12  d^ei  : 11  dmi.t  db?  pNi  nny  '33  d*^  10dw  d'tbi^  me* 
mNnpM  “D'bun  Dnoib  13nbu  non  nnn  t^nm  mm  nni?  or 
'3  H:'D  nio  16 iniN  pmpi  hn:  inn  nnn  rvnnnm  .“DMNmp 
19  n^on  onvoo  pinn  18|op  nn  nmi  .  Dinn  p^b  'nnno  17vm?v 
20^d  d']  ’^32  tldw3  dv  “inn  mo  nn»  pmm  ♦  dvtod  5>iy  nnn  Dm  dm*1 
24d3nd5>  [23dv  inn  ora  “BNmab  21-mmi  imn  mo  ynr  nmi 
np  mnb  |  run  nyi  26  dm  linn  ^n  25 nmi  dmi.t  'o  ion  nm  D:n  nm 
29  .mbps  nbnn  nm  “nj'do^  dv  on^y  d*  inn  d^oi  ^dmvo 
♦  32nNnnb  pm  nv3  pi?in  nm  nNmi?  NnpM  31  ynrn  b  30  mar  nm 
D'Dnnsi  mnni  mo  33  bo  hn^d  pnN  nmi  ♦  DMim  dmno  ion  nm 
:35mon  nnyon  dp  m  Dbnb  ninyi?  34D'yion  nn  D'vnpno  nm 

1  A  b*mro.  —  2  R  omits  this  passage ;  0  A  ON’mb.  — 3  A  b^-nmo,  and 
omits  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  passage.  —  4  Or  possibly  D’DO’tob ; 
0  D'O’  'ffl  D’D10'2b  (or  O'ClO'Db),  either  the  2  has  been  corrected  into  d 
or  vice  versa  ;  R  A  omit  this  passage.  —  5  R  p23vb ;  A  ON2V)Db  ;  0  A  have 
dv  'i'n  after  'cb.  —  6  A  -nn.  —  7  R  b2b  p'bra’i  nm  ootini  □,ntcD  d irm ; 
0  A  b2b  p’Vrai .  —  8  R  omits  this  passage  till  -12202  ;  0  D’Vw  ;  E  and  Ed.  F 
CNONb;  A  nttb'Nb.  —  9  OA  D'b’N.  —  10  ROA  D'2®vi.  —  11  R  =  text ; 
0  n'Tin'  H2 ;  A  bN'nr'O  n2.  —  12  R  omits  all  about  Sinai  and  further 
till  onoo  rvabo.  —  13  A  omits.  —  14  0  A  omit.  —  15  Ed.  C  DON'Oic ; 
A  do”tid.  —  16  0  ib  pN-npi ;  A  |m«  D’N-npi.  —  17  A  V2tt>vi.  —  18  0  pop.  — 
12  0  omits,  (n?).  —  20  BM  omits  till  the  next  dv  "pi  (see  note  23)  ;  the 
missing  words  are  supplied  from  0  ;  (for  R  see  note  12)  ;  A  has  F]iD  on 
'VD  mo  pim,  &c. ;  (in  0  «im  is  written  twice).  —  21  A  mnn .  — 
22  E  nncab;  A  ON’Oib  (see  note  2).  —  23  E  do  dv  -pi;  Edd.  C  and 
A  dv  -pi ;  0  explains  best  the  lapse  in  text.  —  24  0  DONob ;  E  and  Ed. 
C  covob  ;  A  D'rtob.  —  25  A  sim  bimvo.  —  26  O  d\  —  27  Till  here  is  wanting 
in  R.  —  28  R  nvDob  □'  -pi  dv  5  dti'DI  ;  0  o’cnb ;  A  OD'ob  ;  E  owc'ob  ;  E  and 
Edd.  continue  'sn  instead  of  svr.  —  29  R  nN'b'SD  ;  0  n'b’po  ;  E  N’bspDv; 
A  n^bpo  —  30  R  H2XDV  N'm  ;  A  raxnvn,  without  ^'n.  — 31  0  d'  ynt.  — 32  R 
nN'i2bp  s'n  221b,  continuing  Dim  ;  O  nn2bj  p2  pbin  ;  A  n"i2bp  p2  pVin  raib 
n"bpo  p2i ;  E  N'btfpc’N  p2i  nsnvbp  p2  pb^nn  »in  yoib.  —  33  R  b2.  —  34  R  and 
A  D'mnn ;  Ed.  C  Domon ;  Ed.  F  Dn2Wn.  —  35  R  omits  here  till  the 
middle  of  p.  op  of  Ed.  A,  resuming  with  non  p.vb  D'12'y  dcoi. 
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pons  dpi  »  d'o'  w  nbmn  myn  am  iomb  mnoi?  dpoi 
2by»en  dviki  Dnin'  mxo  p&m  *jb  iod  nm  ib 

*ni03  pto  n'Dnnai  nuai  mn  nom  D'o  'bai  niipyo  pnxi  nmn 
dpi  *6njunn  b  aapjn  "jbn  5p  runo  xm  ^  4 mb*  bn 
noin  mix  nnoi  b:  p'y»  imnm  .7nw3  b  mbx  o'o  bo 
dpi  ♦  nnnn  D'n  o'o  dpi  ^rrvna  b  xnp:n  8rva  dp  ipyi 
wn  ipdj  boi?  *]bn  |  ann  xmi  ann  spa  maixo  *]ta5>  mraa 
anra  12  naisoi 1  11  fpvo  10  a^man  pom  ba  ponx  pa  dp  a:i  .  vpm 
bo  spam  nnn  1Bmavno  p'p  onx  14niypnpn  13  nmni  *spam 
.  xinn  poaa  nxm  t6  xmn  pnxn  17poaai  ainyn  16  m"*  mo 
ny  19mabm  ob  -nyo  bo  nm  •“nj'dd  mbn  \xm 
bno  “naaxnm  ^m'bmmsn  22nmxopi  2lmxr»i  20naipna 
j27fxnD  b  xi.m  26  bmp  px  x^o'  25.mDX-iom  'xi  d'o*  nw 
a'O'  'n  npa'  *pn  non  pm  onm  29'npy  non  pnxi>  onaiy  28dpoi 
32  x'^d'k  nnayoi  31n:Nmoi  'mr  nn  Dnmy  dpoi  :30naib 
bi  'iymi  'nn  pnx  35.m':xo  b  pnx  nbn  xm  “p-nai*  av  33 'm 


1  O  lobxba ;  A  reads  Ty  N'n  (E  noTbo)  ina'bs  nanob  c'O'  oo  *|bno  Q^oi 
(E  Nobmia)  lo^bia  "poo  bra  )idin  aoi  anna  oooi  ~pisa  pb’D  oo  -jbnoa  nbna .  — 
2  OE  cbnyooo.  —  3  O  A  nmraa.  —  4  A  n"bpc  yax  baa.  —  5  A  pD  (likewise 
E  and  Ed.  C) ;  0  reads  p  doi  rvobon  nano  (?s’n  omitted)  n.  —  6  0  n*npan 
naonnba;  A  na«3'nbN  Napan;  E  nsnn  bK  Nap:n. — 7  O  omits  o'o;  A  reads 
larva  ob-w  rro  ba  dci  .  — 8  0  an  ioyi  ;  A  has  (E  nooin  nm«  aaiDi)  noin  nma  iaaci 
an  cob  ioyi.  —  9  0  Na'mabN ;  E  mnabN.  —  10  0  adds  [?D’]-noyrp.  — 

11  0  A  o'Tnuo.  — 12  A  crnuoi.  —  13  0  ncinai.  —  14  0  A  rpipn.  —  15  0 
niDiso.  —  16  A  reads  after  iL"ir?  )nvs  O'O  ‘lao  (E  D'T'isn)  t'iud.  —  17  0  A 
baai  obirair ;  E  and  Ed.  C  pai  obunir.  — 18  0  ono ;  A  o'coo ;  E  na'cno  — 
19  A  niaVim  (E  cbirn)  ony  naro  ba  nai.  — 20  O  ncpio  ;  E  nmp-ip.  — 21  O 
irai ;  E  mn«oi;  A  niioi.  —  22  0  noopi ;  E  Nonxopi ;  A  n>onp.  —  2J  0 
n^iToci ;  E  nsnbxoEi ;  Edd.  nsnbiQDi  (A  quotes  C  wrongly) ;  A  nasonaai.  — 
24  0  ncanyi.  —  25  0  cm;  A  nacNTtoa  con.  —  26  0  A  bupn;  E  ^-npn.  — 
27  0  caiob.'i ;  A  J«a~no  ‘jn  Nipan.  —  28  R  resumes  from  cooi.  — 29  A  nu?bo\  — 

30  RO  naiV? ;  A  transposes  O'O'  noon  npi^.  So  R,  ending  non’  “j*n.  — 

31  R  O  A  coo  onaiyi,  then  R  0  nasmoi  nv  nn  ;  A  na"*oio(i  Edd.  C  and  F)  an  ; 
E  reads  N'mo  an  co  onaiyi.  — 32  R  reads  maayo  ;  0  n'bcw  ;  A  (not  E)  notq’n 
following  the  Edd.  —  33  Evidently  a  copyist’s  mistake  for  'a',  as  RO 
read.  — 34  RO  jiaaa  anb ;  A  paa  a’yb ;  E  lanawa  mb.  —  35  R  rnaobs; 
0  noo’bx  ;  A  «’n  N'oobN  omitting  yas ;  R  0  omit  till  after  the  next  'ob». 
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sn"jibp  “Tyro  ban  2oi:'n  nna  by  on  b  nibp 

dv  i"d  5iTJNE>b  nvp  4p“nnt?a-i  *vy  nyi  irobn  wtn  tons? 
v'w  8md!>s  pxn  7m3H»n  nn  |  ibi  .6ra3t?N  nxnpan 
12 ^onpi  un^D  nro  b  “tyanmoo  9,-i&”d  nibp  nr6 
18N£”Dnai  17"id:'d  16Njr3i  16n"aibpi  “naiai  13nni  maxi 
bw 'd  bi  pxi  px  bn  nb  D'nnao  bnty  bi  jxnmj>&i] 
nym  bnc*  ny  iTn'  xh  nita  p'D  nxn  wx  bnsy  pprc  xb 
19-ynix  nnxi  nnx  b  in  inw  pp  on'i  mib  by  nips' 

'Tob  nnn  b»  ibn  niancm  D^npx  *axi  onirpn  nx  -pbx  'ax 
D'pinnm  D'nnpn  bi>  nib  nnnni  Drpnx  nx  D'nnix  nibpi  D'Dnn 
iro?  20iwi  nnt^D  ii>  dwi  in  D'nr^  'xaonx  tan'b  xn'  dni 
pn  Nn  xb  D'nn nn  lanaxt?  xbi  py  pnn  D^n  nyisr'  'n  irnx 

^ipi  *mn  ny  ya'5?  ny  bia  xi>  bx  D^npn o  ia”n  umx  yon  xh 

o'nnn  |  D'nb  cm  21  dsph  ba'  T»n  i-idn'i  Dntsaon  ixnn  mnn 
nbn'  bnxi  p's  bnxi  nsy»  nnn  iprnnn  D.b  on»ixi  nnxi?  nnx 
ib  bi  nninrn  onw  D'nan  nsai^  iaann'1  Dt?n  'aab  nvnm  ippn' 
23  pmnDvini  22p-iin  pn^xi  [vr>  niyi  Iannis?  x'wb  pxn  nia'n&n 

1  A  smubs  and  omits  the  next  word  on ;  R  continues  Dm  (adaptation 
after  dittolepsy).  —  2  R  man.  —  3  0  nuVnp;  RA  smibip;  E  suVnp. — 
4  R  pi-awn  m  in  naba;  0  pnawun  ;  A  p-imwp ;  E  UTaiwp.  —  5  R  N’uobs ; 
O  as  in  note  35,  p.  673.  — 6  ROA  insert  yi«.  —  7  A  nano  p.  — 
8  R  rruabs  y-isiw ;  0  sua'bs ;  E  nuno'Sh  ;  A  smobs .  —  9  R  omits 

from  w'W  till  after  nb’wn ;  0  mbnp'i  omm  nm  ww  omitting  bsm’n ; 

EA  and  the  Edd.  in:  bs  Dam  cbsi  bsiw'D  mbnp  (E  m)  cru  w’w 
nbwo  evidently  garbled  readings.  —  10  0  wvnn  Dsnbs,  Mr.  A.  Epstein 
ingeniously  infers  that  Metz  and  Treves,  both  situated  on  the  Moselle,  are 
meant.  Joseph  ha-Kohen  also  writes  D'D  for  \vo.  See  Gross,  Gallia , 
p.  316.  —  11  0  nbura;  E  N'b’WD ;  A  nbwo.  —  12  R  D'bc'Dip ;  0  D2’bD'p 
followed  by  msai;  E  D3’V>E:ipi ;  A  WD'b'Eaipi.  — 13  R  rams');  0  naamsi ; 
A  rmmsi ;  C  and  most  Edd.  sanmsi  —  14  E  F  and  Freiburg  mipi ;  C  A 
rrnpi. —  15  R  mnbipi;  0  saibipi ;  EFand  Freiburg  x^toipi ;  CA  saDipi.  — 
16  R  0  F  Freiburg  A  rum.  After  mm,  R  has  pro.  tmam  pnm  nwi  (  ==  nui), 
closing  the  list  with  rvoban  nsp ;  see  notes  3  and  4  on  next  page.  — 17  Only 
in  BM.  — 18  R  omits  ;  O  after  lacuna  sw'O  ;  E  srumi ;  CFA  nD’omi .  As  an 
example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Amsterdam  Edition,  1697  (wrongly 
ascribed  by  Asher  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel),  may  be  cited  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  DD’D-u  with  Germisheim  instead  of  Worms.  The  long  passage 
which  follows,  from  ponwm  till  piowst,  appears  in  E  and  in  the  printed 
editions  only,  and  is  evidently  an  interpolation.  —  19  E  IQS’.  —  20  E 
Dnoisi.  —  21  E  adds  irb  and  then  omits  till  after  pu*. — 22  R  omits; 
E  -pm  psnws  ;  A  pa  jsirws.  — 23  R  omits  ;  0  paci  nai ;  E  C  F  paDi  ’vn  ; 
A  paoi  uti. 
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♦rvotan  rrap  4p-n2Eyani  ^aa'DDi  2pv2a2i  !pit3n»i 
Dnn  pK  n*6m  de^di  :Dnwi  D'Eon  rcnn  madman 

nnw  Dwmpi  ♦ 7 rron^rj^x  p«  nbnn  6rn  6Nna  mnpan  ntti 
Dma2  onaio  wnn  pan  ^2Eaa  *9jya2  8de?  omn  DHimn 

W£  r6n:  tvi25>d  11  wm  .  mon  hwk  10  Dn  mown  W>  D.mnmi 
p«  tom  niDtan  ppD2  ton  ni>nan  myn  13  va  nys?  nyi  12  na- id 
din  pw  ♦ 14  pa^aDm  cnam  mm  5>p  nmn  wsm  de^i  onyi  Dnn 
Dnx  02  Dty  Earn  16  nipn  odd  pinn  >»'2  |  ino  ,5nho  nyp 
: 18  mon  irafe  nan  nyi  .  17  mpn  2in»  pjN.n  pjn  D.ni?  d'5>bw 
22EynD  nyi  2Pid  myo  nDnv  20 nw  19na'DanD  niD^Di 
nna  S>y  ratam  tom  ♦  24Ea”Nii>  “jW>  ami  D'm  nm  23  nhnan  nanon 
nmn2  D'poiy  p«n  ^22  27DniD2  jw  D'D2n  nn^n  26  Dm  *25nw 
29dtik  ♦  25^1  n2iy  W  28noddn  ^y2i  divd  '5>yn  Dm  *.nW>i  dbi' 
j  Dn^yi  ia^y  Dnm  30 'm  iwn  Dninn  D.mnx  ^2  Dy  D'jni 

:31D^Eam  Dn 

1  0  "pcsiiDi ;  E  pramNi ;  C  F  Freiburg  ■pinani ;  A  pisxoi.  —  2  0  omits  ; 
E  A  pram.  —  3  O  mo'D'Di ;  E  d:3'CD1  ;  A  tr>22'DDi.  This  is  followed  in  E  and 
in  printed  editions  (not  preceded)  by  pH232i ;  R  inserts  pnxi  mai ;  0  "p23'ni3i 
=  Nuremberg  ;  E  A  and  the  Edd.  nxi ;  see  note  16,  p.  'p. — 4  R  pnaurvam  ; 
0  Tilimni  ;  E  C  pn23\im  (A  quotes  C  wrongly  as  he  often  does)  ;  F  pTm\im ; 
A  pTumam. — 5  A  '*pobn  banmo  nmn  p  oa  'an  ib'*oi  ;  R  nbwai.  — 6  R  dto  yi« 
N’m  naiD  'p3n  N'm  ;  A  naanc  ;  R  continues  N'm.  — 7  R  nmbpiEN  ;  E  and  Edd. 
iT*'3i2bpiB** ;  A  N"2i2bpirN ;  R  continues  b’2iD2  p32  yiN2  omn  cmn'  ip  idd  H2i 
yian  nros',  and  omits  till  wso'  Dm,  see  note  14.  —  8  O  cnw ;  E  n«.  — 
9  0  A  p-22  yiN.  —  10  O  omits  dpt  ;  A  N'Din  'm*fl  on  nioiN  bob.  —  11  O  N'n. 
—  12  A  wans.  —  13  0  vd  ;  A  V3  unc  ;  E  has  nym  —  14  R  insq'  cm 
mb23cm  marum  ni'nn  and  continues  din  nsv  pi ;  0  =  text,  but  mnam  ; 
E  yi2'ba3  tonanw  pnptra ;  A  y^3’bn  Dm  pip\u .  —  15  A  nncc .  — 

16  0  A  mpn  mo.  —  17  R  omits  from  mi.  —  18  R  rwcn ;  A  «'cn.  —  19  R 
N"D:nc;  0  N’23")D;  E  ;  A  mx?3*nD.  —  20  R  A  insert  yis.  —  21  R 

msb« ;  OE  mcb« ;  C  rncbs;  Ed.  Freiburg  and  A  vhd  bs  continue  ms"; 
A.  Epstein  ingeniously  suggests  Auxerre  and  refers  to  Gross,  Gallia , 
p.  60.  —  22  R  ntrnD  ny  ;  E  A  \nn«D.  —  23  0  omits  ;  R  ntutt?  -]bno  ;  A  inserts 
"|bnc.  — 24  R  ’mNib  "jbob ;  0  Him.  —  25  R  n3”\D  ;  A  »3’D.  —  26  R  A  cm.  — 
27  0  A  insert  cvn.  —  28  R  m'2D2«  'byn  cri  cn  'by 21 ;  OA  omit  mso 
'by 21.  —  29  R  D’nM  Db2.  —  30  O  omits  'n'.  —  31  After  cmmn,  R  space, 
then  Dbiy  «ii2b  n2 xa  .  cbmi  cn  ;  0  omits  cbmi  Dn  and  substitutes  .nbD 
isb’i  ;  E  A  have  2m  2in2in  Nipo  DH2i  132  D"p'i  cmbyi  13'by  dhi'  vam2  cirn 
:  cbmi  cn  pN  p«  s  no\r>  1'nbw  '*'  “j^'cn  icn  D'cyn  b2D  ”|^2pi ;  E  px 
'y^«i  ~|b"22  abiy  b«b  nbnn  cbmi  cn  .nbD  p«i. 
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R  has  the  following  after  the  end  of  the  Book  : — 

"pmNbc:  bi  hiddn  'mb  bn  rt  -jtin 
■p:cb  rmTim  ni©  jdn  'i  'no©:  'i  Tin 

y'T  n'rr'  .  Tym  bn:  bi  by  .  "mi©  pip  .  1’ysn  ’:ni 
nv  poi  .  Nip:n  idd  'nob ©n  .  Nip  im«  pi  ov  .  Nip:  n  cv  ovn 
nr  n  mcy:  ? .  pun:  o'O'  V©i  ©["sp]  ?  .  poor?  ©mn  .  p©moi  r\"' 

mn^o  Nb  on  biN  n:n  :nob©n  ::'n  pool  '1  ied  m  n«i:n  ’Bi 

pinrm  inv  000 

The  Colophon  shows  an  erasure  where  the  date  was  written  ;  probably 
©"sp,  i.e.  1428  was  originally  there,  and  indeed  the  MS.  shows  traces  of 
all  the  three  letters.  The  date,  Thursday  the  18th  Heshwan,  5189  =  1428, 
is  consistent  with  other  colophons  written  by  the  same  scribe,  Isaac  of 
Pisa,  in  the  same  Codex,  notably  with  one  which  is  dated  Monday  20th 
Tebet,  5189 — two  months  later.  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  suggests  that  the  name 
of  the  itinerary  was  yiv  }OOi ,  not  inappropriate  to  a  description  of 
travels,  having  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  ciii.  7,  vin  y’li’.  The  full 
name  of  the  scribe  is  inn  n"n©n  hd'D©  hi©’  pny' 

Before  closing  these  notes  it  may  be  convenient  to  correct  some  of  the 
variants  from  the  Constantinople  and  Ferrara  editions  given  frequently  at 
the  foot  of  the  text  in  Asher’s  edition. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Errata  : — 


page 

'n  in 

lieu 

of  flip 

the 

reading 

in  C  is 

my© 

n 

.  11 

’b 

11 

11 

:b 

11 

V’ 

11 

□'sun 

11 

11 

D’yi©n 

11 

:'i 

11 

r:i©N 

11 

11 

©:i©n 

11 

i'i 

11 

m:i 

11 

11 

©1:1 

11 

N'b 

11 

D'lTOn 

11 

11 

©©inn 

11 

1': 

11 

Tlll’DI’N 

11 

11 

yitie:'n 

n 

11 

11 

n'l’C’p 

11 

11 

n'iD'p 

11 

h'd 

11 

TUN! 

11 

11 

!©Nb 

11 

:'p 

11 

D’lbD 

11 

11 

D’lbD 

11 

*>'p 

11 

nnp©:i 

11 

11 

©::p©:i 

11 

'©p 

11 

nN’i©bci 

11 

11 

riN’lbTDDl 

11 

7,P 

11 

n:niNi 

11 

11 

m:mNi 

11 

n'>p 

11 

ps 

11 

11 

vd 

11 

n'b 

11 

0’m:rr 

the  entire 

passage  is  omitted 

11 

n'© 

11 

□©birr: 

the 

reading  in  F  is 

□’Nib 

11 

11 

i©'m 

11 

11 

i©'m 

The  departures  from  either  of  these  texts  not  specially  mentioned  are 
numerous. 
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LINES  7-9;  AND  WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEMORANDA  OF  SCRIBE 
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Translation. 

Thence  to  Al-Gingaleh  is  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days  and  about  1,000 
Israelites  dwell  there.  Thence  by  sea  to  Chulan  is  seven  days ;  but  no 
Jews  live  there.  From  there  it  is  twelve  days  to  Sebid,  where  there 
are  a  few  Jews.  From  there  it  is  eight  days’ journey  to  India  which 
is  on  the  mainland,  called  the  land  of  Aden,  and  this  is  the  Eden 
which  is  in  Thelasar1.  The  country  is  mountainous.  There  are 
many  Israelites  here  and  they  are  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  possess  cities  and  castles  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  make  descents  into  the  plain-country  called  Lybia  which 
is  a  Christian  Empire.  |  These  are  the  Lybians  of  the  land  of  Lybia,  p.  96 
with  whom  the  Jews  are  at  war.  The  Jews  take  spoil  and  booty  and 
retire  to  the  mountains  and  no  man  can  prevail  against  them.  Many 
of  these  Jews  of  the  land  of  Aden  come  to  Persia  and  Egypt  2. 

1  Neither  Al-Gingaleh  nor  Chulan  can  be  satisfactorily  identified.  Ben¬ 
jamin  has  already  made  it  clear  that  to  get  from  India  to  China  takes 
sixty-three  days,  that  is  to  say  twenty-three  days  from  Khulam  to  Ibrig, 
and  thence  forty  days  to  the  sea  of  Nikpa.  The  return  journey,  not 
merely  to  India  but  to  Sebid,  which  Abulfeda  and  Alberuni  call  the 
principal  port  of  Yemen,  seems  to  take  but  thirty-four  days.  With  regard 
to  Aden,  the  port  long  in  England’s  possession,  and  the  so-called  first 
outpost  of  the  Indian  Empire,  it  has  already  been  explained  (p.  72)  that 
this  part  of  Arabia  as  well  as  Abyssinia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea 
were  considered  part  of  Middle  India.  Ibn  Batuta  says  about  Aden  : 

“It  is  situated  on  the  sea  shore  and  is  a  large  city,  but  without  either 
seed,  water,  or  tree.  They  have  reservoirs  in  which  they  collect  the  rain 
for  drinking.  Some  rich  merchants  reside  here  and  vessels  from  India 
occasionally  arrive.”  A  Jewish  community  has  been  there  from  time 
immemorial.  The  men  until  recent  times  used  to  go  about  all  day  in 
their  Tephillin.  Jacob  Saphir  devotes  chaps,  i-x  of  his  Eben  Saphir , 
vol.  II,  to  a  full  account  of  the  Jews  of  Aden. 

2  We  must  take  Benjamin’s  statements  here  to  mean  that  the  inde¬ 

pendent  Jews  who  lived  in  the  mountainous  country  in  the  rear  of 
Aden  crossed  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  made  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Plains  of  Abyssinia.  J.  Lelewel,  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  E.  Carmoly,  entitled  Examen  geographique  cles  Voyages 
de  Benjamin  de  Tudele  (Bruxelles,  1852),  takes  great  pains  to  locate  the 
land  of  Hommatum  nrarnn  in  lieu  of  which  our  text  reads  p« 

■ynr'orr,  the  land  of  the  Plains  ;  but  he  quite  fails  in  this  and  in  many 
other  attempts  at  identification.  The  Jews  coming  from  Aden  had  to 
encounter  the  forces  of  the  Christian  sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  country.  Here  they  were 
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Thence  to  the  land  of  Assuan  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days 
through  the  desert.  This  is  Seba  on  the  river  Pishon  (Nile)  which 
descends  from  the  land  of  Cush 1.  And  some  of  these  sons  of  Cush 
have  a  king  whom  they  call  the  Sultan  Al-Habash.  There  is  a  people 
among  them  who,  like  animals,  eat  of  the  herbs  that  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  fields.  They  go  about  naked  and  have 
not  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men.  They  cohabit  with  their  sisters 
and  any  one  they  find.  The  climate  is  very  hot.  When  the  men  of 
Assuan  make  a  raid  into  their  land,  they  take  with  them  bread  and 
wheat,  dry  grapes  and  figs,  and  throw  the  food  to  these  people,  who 
run  after  it.  Thus  they  bring  many  of  them  back  prisoners,  and  sell 
P-  97  them  |  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  surrounding  countries.  And 
these  are  the  black  slaves,  the  sons  of  Ham. 

From  Assuan  it  is  a  distance  of  twelve  days  to  Haluan  where  there 
are  about  300  Jews.  Thence  people  travel  in  caravans  a  journey  of  fifty 
days  through  the  great  desert  called  Sahara,  to  the  land  of  Zawilah, 
which  is  Havilah  in  the  land  of  Gana2.  In  this  desert  there  are 
mountains  of  sand,  and  when  the  wind  rises,  it  covers  the  caravans 
with  the  sand,  and  many  die  from  suffocation.  Those  that  escape 
bring  back  with  them  copper,  wheat,  fruit,  all  manner  of  lentils,  and 

heard  of  later  under  the  name  of  Falasha  Jews.  Cf.  Marco  Polo,  vol.  Ill, 
chap.  xxxv.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Colonel  Yule’s  valuable  notes  to 
this  chapter.  He  quotes  Bruce’s  Abstract  of  Abyssinian  Chronicles  with 
regard  to  a  Jewish  dynasty  which  superseded  the  royal  line  in  the  tenth 
century.  See  also  Dr.  Charles  Singer’s  interesting  communication  in 
J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  p.  142,  and  J.  Halevy’s  Travels  in  Abyssinia  (Miscellany  of 
Hebrew  Literature  :  2nd  Series,  p.  175). 

1  Assuan,  according  to  Makrizi,  was  a  most  flourishing  town  prior  to 
1403,  when  more  than  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  Seba  cannot 
be  identified.  No  doubt  our  author  alludes  to  Seba,  a  name  repeatedly 
coupled  in  Scripture  with  Egypt,  Cush  and  Havilah. 

2  Haluan  is  the  present  Helwan,  fourteen  miles  from  Cairo,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  early  Caliphs  for  its  thermal  sulphur 
springs.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  in  The  Story  of  Cairo ,  p.  61,  tells  us  of  its 
edifices,  and  adds  :  “It  is  curious  to  consider  how  nearly  this  modern 
health-resort  became  the  capital  of  Egypt.”  Helwan  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  caravans 
proceeding  to  the  interior  of  Africa  through  the  Sahara  Desert  would 
have  started  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  ancient  Memphis,  which  stood  on  the  left  bank  and  faced  Haluan, 
had  been  abandoned  long  before  Benjamin’s  time.  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda 
confirm  Benjamin’s  statement  respecting  Zawila  or  Zaouyla,  which  was 
the  capital  of  Gana — the  modern  Fezzan — a  large  oasis  in  the  Sahara 
Desert,  south  of  Tripoli. 
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salt.  And  from  thence  they  bring  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels. 

This  is  in  the  land  of  Cush  which  is  called  Al-Habash  on  the 
western  confines1.  From  Haluan  it  is  thirteen  days’  journey  to 
Kutz  which  is  Cush,  and  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.  At  Kutz  there  are  300  Jews2.  Thence  it  is  three  miles  to 
Fayum,  which  is  Pithom,  where  there  are  200  Jews;  and  unto  this 
very  day  one  can  see  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  our  forefathers 
erected  there3. 

Thence  to  Mizraim  is  a  journey  of  four  days.  | 

This  Mizraim  is  the  great  city  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  p.  98 
called  Pison  or  Al-Nil4.  The  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  is  about 

1  This  sentence  is  out  of  place,  and  should  follow  the  sentence  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  which  speaks  of  the  Sultan  Al-Habash. 

2  Kutz,  the  present  Kus,  is  halfway  between  Keneh  and  Luxor.  The 
old  town,  now  entirely  vanished,  was  second  in  size  to  Fostat,  and  was 
the  chief  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade.  Our  text  is  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  distance  of  Kus  from  Fayum,  which  is  nearly  400  miles. 

3  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Fayum  was  wrongly  called  Pithom.  E.  Naville 
has  identified  the  ruins  of  Tell-el-Maskhuta  near  Ismailieh  with  Pithom, 
the  treasure  city  mentioned  in  Exodus  i.  11.  Among  the  buildings, 
grain-stores  have  been  discovered  in  the  form  of  deep  rectangular 
chambers  without  doors,  into  which  the  corn  was  poured  from  above. 
These  are  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  See  The 
Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  :  A  Memoir  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund.  E.  Naville,  1885.  The  Fayum,  or  Marsh-district,  owes 
its  extraordinary  fertility  to  the  Bahr  Yussuf  (Joseph’s  Canal). 

The  Arab  story  is  that  when  Joseph  was  getting  old  the  courtiers  tried 
to  bring  about  his  disgrace  by  inducing  Pharaoh  to  set  him  what 
appeared  to  be  an  impossible  task,  viz.  to  double  the  revenues  of  the 
province  within  a  few  years.  Joseph  accomplished  the  task  by  artifi¬ 
cially  adapting  a  natural  branch  of  the  Nile  so  as  to  give  the  district 
the  benefit  of  the  yearly  overflow.  The  canal  thus  formed,  which  is  207 
miles  in  length,  was  called  after  Joseph.  The  storehouses  of  Joseph 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Arabic  writers.  Cf.  Koran  xii.  55,  Jacut, 

IY,  933  and  Makrizi ,  I,  241. 

4  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  in  J.  Q.  R.,  XVII,  427  sqq.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Worman, 
vol.  XVIII,  1,  give  us  very  interesting  information  respecting  Fostat 
and  Cairo,  as  derived  from  Geniza  documents,  but  fully  to  comprehend 
Benjamin’s  account  we  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
the  metropolis  was  passing  through  a  crisis.  Since  March,  1169,  Saladin 
had  virtually  become  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  although  nominally  he  acted 
as  Vizier  to  the  Caliph  El-Adid,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Fatimite 
line,  and  who  died  Sept.  13,  1171,  three  days  after  his  deposition. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  interesting  biography  of  Saladin  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Lane  Poole,  1878.  Chap,  viii  gives  a  full  account  of  Cairo  as  at  1170 
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7,000.  Two  large  synagogues  are  there,  one  belonging  to  the  men  of 
the  land  of  Israel  and  one  belonging  to  the  men  of  the  land  of 
Babylon.  The  synagogue  which  belongs  to  the  men  of  Palestine 
is  called  Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin,  and  the  synagogue  of  the  men  of 
Babylon  is  called  Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin.  Their  usage  with  regard  to 
the  portions  and  sections  of  the  Law  is  not  alike  ;  for  the  men  of 
Babylon  are  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  every  week,  as  is  done 
in  Spain,  and  is  our  custom,  and  to  finish  the  Law  each  year ;  whilst 
the  men  of  Palestine  do  not  do  so,  but  divide  each  portion  into  three 
sections  and  finish  the  Law  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  two 
communities,  however,  have  an  established  custom  to  unite  and  pray 
together  on  the  day  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  Giving  of  the  Law1.  Among  the  Jews  is  Nethanel  the  Prince  of 
Princes  and  the  head  of  the  Academy,  who  is  the  head  of  all  the 
congregations  in  Egypt2;  he  appoints  Rabbis  and  officials,  and  is 

and  is  accompanied  by  a  map.  The  well-known  citadel  of  Cairo, 
standing  on  the  spurs  of  the  Mukattam  Hills,  was  erected  by  Saladin 
seven  years  later.  The  Cairo  of  1170,  which  was  styled  El  Medina, 
and  was  called  by  Benjamin  rminrr  pmx,  was  founded  in  969,  and 
consisted  of  an  immense  palace  for  the  Caliph  and  his  large  household. 
It  was  surrounded  by  quarters  for  a  large  army,  and  edifices  for  the 
ministers  and  government  offices.  The  whole  was  protected  by  massive 
walls  and  imposing  Norman-like  gates.  The  civil  population — more 
particularly  the  Jews — dwelt  in  the  old  Kasr-esh-Shama  quarter  round 
the  so-called  Castle  of  Babylon,  also  in  the  city  of  Fostat,  founded  in 
641,  and  in  the  El-Askar  quarter,  which  was  built  in  751.  These 
suburbs  went  under  the  name  of  Misr  or  Masr,  but  are  called  by 
Benjamin  “  Mizraim.”  Fostat  was  set  on  fire  on  Nov.  12,  1168,  by  the 
order  of  the  Vizier  Shawar,  in  order  that  it  might  not  give  shelter  to  the 
Franks  who  had  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  in  part.  It  now 
goes  under  the  name  Masr-el-Atika,  and  is  easily  traced  at  the  present 
day  by  its  immense  rubbish  heaps.  See  Stanley  Lane  Poole’s  Cairo ,  p.  34. 

1  Cf.  two  elaborate  papers  by  Dr.  A.  Biichler,  “  The  Reading  of  the  Law 
and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle,”  J.  Q.  R .,  V,  420,  VI,  1,  and  E.  N.  Adler, 
ib.  VIII,  529.  For  details  as  to  synagogues,  see  J.  Q.  R.,  XVIII,  1 1 ;  Letter  1 
of  R.  Obadja  da  Bertinoro  ;  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  133;  Joseph 
Sambari’s  Chronicle  in  Dr.  Neubauer’s  Anecdota  Oxoniensia ,  p.  118. 
Sambari  must  have  had  Benjamin’s  Itinerary  before  him,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  J.  Q.  R.,  II,  107. 

2  Zunz  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  supposition  that  R.  Nethanel 
is  identical  with  Hibet  Allah  ibn  al  Jami,  who  later  on  became  Saladin’s 
physician,  Asher,  vol.  II,  p.  253.  Gratz,  vol.  VI,  p.  307,  inclines  to  the 
same  view.  Dr.  Steinschneider,  Die  arabische  Literatur  der  Juden,  1902, 
p.  178,  confirms  this  opinion,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Hibet 
Allah's  medical  and  philosophical  works.  Much  has  been  written 
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attached  to  the  court  of  the  great  King,  who  lives  in  his  palace 
of  Zoan  el-Medina,  which  is  the  royal  city  for  the  Arabs.  Here  resides 
the  Emir  al  Muminin,  |  a  descendant  of  Abu  Talib.  All  his  subjects  p.  99 
are  called  “ Alawiyyim 1,”  because  they  rose  up  against  the  Emir 
al  Muminin  al  Abbasi  (the  Abbaside  Caliph)  who  resides  at  Bagdad. 

And  between  the  two  parties  there  is  eternal  feud,  for  the  former  have 
set  up  a  rival  throne  at  Zoan. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  Egyptian  monarch  goes  forth,  once  on  the 
occasion  of  their  great  festival,  and  again  when  the  river  Nile  rises. 

Zoan  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  Mizraim  has  no  wall,  for  the  river 
encompasses  it  on  one  side.  It  is  a  great  city,  and  it  has  market¬ 
places  as  well  as  inns  in  great  number.  Tie  Jews  that  dwell  there 
are  very  rich.  No  rain  falls,  neither  is  ice  or  snow  ever  seen.  The 
climate  is  very  hot. 

The  river  Nile  rises  once  a  year  in  the  month  of  Elul ;  it  covers  all 
the  land,  and  irrigates  it  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  days’  journey.  The 
waters  cover  the  surface  of  the  land  during  the  months  of  Elul  and 
Tishri  to  irrigate  and  to  fertilize  it. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  pillar  of  marble,  erected  with  much  skill, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  It  stands  in 
the  front  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  is  twelve  cubits 
high2.  When  the  Nile  rises  and  covers  the  column,  |  they  know  that  p.  100 

respecting  the  office  of  Nagid  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  Princes  as 
applied  among  others  to  R.  Nethanel.  Dr.  Neubauer,  in  an  article, 

J.  Q.R.,  VIII,  541,  draws  attention  to  a  Geniza  fragment  which  contains 
a  marriage  contract  dated  1160,  wherein  R.  Nethanel  is  called  a  Levite. 
Benjamin  here  does  not  so  style  him.  Among  the  predecessors  and 
successors  of  R.  Nethanel  were  men  who,  as  in  his  case,  combined  the 
dignity  of  head  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  with  that  of  physician  and  adviser 
to  the  Caliph.  See  Dr.  Schechter’s  Saadyana  and  Dr.  Baclier’s  article, 

J.  Q.  R.,  XV,  79,  and  ib.,  IX,  717. 

1  This  term  (which  is  not  given  in  the  printed  editions)  means  that 
the  people  were  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  founder 
of  the  Shiite  sect. 

2  This  same  Nilometer  is  readily  shown  to  the  visitor  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Island  of  Roda,  which  is  accessible  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat 
from  the  Kasr-esh-Shama,  not  far  from  the  Kcnisat  Eliyahu,  where  the 
Geniza  manuscripts  were  found.  See  E.  N.  Adler’s  Jews  in  Many  Lands , 
p.  28,  also  J.  Q.  R .,  IX,  669.  The  Nilometer  is  in  a  square  well  16  feet  in 
diameter,  having  in  the  centre  a  graduated  octagonal  column  with  Cufic 
inscriptions,  and  is  17  cubits  in  height,  the  cubit  being  21^  inches.  The 
water  of  the  Nile,  when  at  its  lowest,  covers  7  cubits  of  the  Nilometer, 
and  when  it  reaches  a  height  of  15!  cubits  the  Sheikh  of  the  Nile  pro¬ 
claims  the  Wefa,  i.  e.,  that  the  height  of  the  water  necessary  for  irrigating 
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the  river  has  risen  and  has  covered  the  land  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
days’ journey  to  its  full  extent.  If  only  half  the  column  is  covered 
the  water  only  covers  half  the  extent  of  the  land.  And  day  by 
day  an  officer  takes  a  measurement  on  the  column  and  makes 
proclamation  thereof  in  Zoan  and  in  the  city  of  Mizraim,  pro¬ 
claiming:  “Give  praise  unto  the  Creator,  for  the  river  this  day 
has  risen  to  such  and  such  a  height  ” ;  each  day  he  takes  the 
measurement  and  makes  his  proclamation.  If  the  water  covers 
the  entire  column,  there  will  be  abundance  throughout  Egypt.  The 
river  continues  to  rise  gradually  till  it  covers  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  days’  journey.  He  who  owns  a  field  hires  workmen,  who 
dig  deep  trenches  in  his  field,  and  fish  come  with  the  rise  of  the 
water  and  enter  the  trenches.  Then,  when  the  waters  have  receded, 
the  fish  remain  behind  in  the  trenches,  and  the  owners  of  the  fields 
take  them  and  either  eat  them  or  sell  them  to  the  fishmongers,  who 
salt  them  and  deal  in  them  in  every  place.  These  fish  are  exceedingly 
fat  and  large,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  used  in  this  land  for 
lamp-oil.  Though  a  man  eat  a  great  quantity  of  these  fish,  if  he  but 
p.  ior  drink  |  Nile  water  afterwards  they  will  not  hurt  him,  for  the  waters 
have  medicinal  properties. 

People  ask,  what  causes  the  Nile  to  rise  ?  The  Egyptians  say  that 
up  the  river,  in  the  land  of  Al-Habash  (Abyssinia),  which  is  the  land 
of  Havilah,  much  rain  descends  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  that  this  abundance  of  rain  causes  the  river  to  rise  and  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  land1.  If  the  river  does  not  rise,  there  is  no 
sowing,  and  famine  is  sore  in  the  land.  Sowing  is  done  in  the  month 
of  Marheshwan,  after  the  river  has  gone  back  to  its  ordinary 
channel.  In  the  month  of  Adar  is  the  barley  harvest,  and  in  the 
month  of  Nisan  the  wheat-harvest. 

In  the  month  of  Nisan  they  have  cherries,  pears,  cucumbers,  and 

every  part  of  the  Nile  valley  has  been  attained.  The  signal  is  then  given 
for  the  cutting  of  the  embankment.  We  know  that  the  column  of  the 
Nilometer  has  been  frequently  repaired,  which  fact  explains  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  height  of  the  gauge  as  given  in  Benjamin’s 
narrative  and  the  figures  just  mentioned. 

1  It  has  only  been  established  quite  recently  that  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile  are  not  caused  by  the  increased  outflow  from 
the  lakes  in  Central  Africa,  inasmuch  as  this  outflow  is  quite  lost  in 
the  marshy  land  south  of  Fashoda.  Moreover,  the  river  is  absolutely 
blocked  by  the  accumulation  of  the  Papyrus  weed,  known  as  Sudd,  the 
rpD  of  Scripture,  Ex.  ii.  3-5.  The  inundations  are  brought  about  purely 
by  the  excessive  rains  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  which  cause  the 
flooding  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  in  June  and  July  and  of  the 
lower  Nile  in  August  and  September. 
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gourds  in  plenty,  also  beans,  peas,  chickpeas,  and  many  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  purslane,  asparagus,  pulse,  lettuce,  coriander,  endive, 
cabbage,  leek,  and  cardoon.  The  land  is  full  of  all  good  things,  and 
the  gardens  and  plantations  are  watered  from  the  various  reservoirs 
and  by  the  river  water. 

The  river  Nile,  after  flowing  past  (the  city  of)  Mizraim,  divides  into 
four  heads  :  one  channel  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  Damietta,  which 
is  Caphtor1,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  second  channel  flows  to 
the  city  of  Resliid  (Rosetta),  j  which  is  near  Alexandria,  and  there  falls  p.  102 
into  the  sea ;  the  third  channel  goes  byway  of  Ashmun,  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  fourth  channel  goes  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt 2.  Along  both  banks  of  these  four  river-heads  are  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  and  people  visit  these  places  either  by  ship  or  by  land. 

There  is  no  such  thickly-populated  land  as  this  elsewhere.  It  is 
extensive  too  and  abundant  in  all  good  things. 

From  New  Mizraim  unto  Old  Mizraim  is  a  distance  of  two  parasangs. 

The  latter  is  in  ruins,  and  the  place  where  walls  and  houses  stood  can 
be  seen  to  the  present  day.  The  store-houses  also  of  Joseph  of  blessed 
memory  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  many  places.  They  are 
built  of  lime  and  stone,  and  are  exceedingly  strong3.  A  pillar  is 
there  of  marvellous  workmanship,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  seen 
throughout  the  land. 

Outside  the  city  is  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Moses  our  Master  of 
blessed  memory,  and  a  venerable  old  man  is  the  overseer  and  clerk 
of  this  place  of  worship  ;  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  they  call  him 
A1  Sheik  Abu  al-Nazr4.  The  extent  of  Mizraim,  which  is  in  ruins, 
is  three  miles. 

Thence  to  the  land  of  Goshen  is  eight  parasangs  ;  here  is  Belbeis 5.  | 

1  In  a  Geniza  fragment  C  quoted  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  p.  36, 

this  city  is  called  Probably  the  first  two  letters  denote  that 

it  is  an  island.  Compare  the  passage  in  Schechter’s  Saaclyana,  p.  gj, 

1.  1,  nro  w  "pon.  See  Note,  p.  107. 

2  Ashmun  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  a  large  city.  We  read  in  a 
Geniza  fragment  that  David  ben  Daniel,  a  descendant  of  the  Exilarcli, 
passed  through  this  place  on  the  way  to  Fostat,  J.  Q.  R .,  XV,  87.  The 
fourth  channel  is  the  Tanitic  branch.  See  p.  107. 

3  See  Koran  xii.  55.  Sambari,  who  being  a  native  of  Egypt  knew 
Cairo  well,  explains  very  fully,  p.  119,  that  Masr-el-Atika  is  not  here 
referred  to,  but  ancient  Memphis,  the  seat  of  royalty  in  Joseph’s  time. 

He  explains  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  two 
parasangs  distant  from  Cairo.  See  Reinaud,  Abulfeda ,  vol.  II,  p.  140. 

4  See  Makrizij  vol.  II,  464,  and  Gratz,  vol.  VI,  309. 

6  E.  Naville  in  his  Essay  on  Ihe  Land  of  Goshen,  being  the  fifth  Memoir  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1887,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land 
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p.  103  There  are  about  300  Jews  in  the  city,  which  is  a  large  one.  Thence 
it  is  half  a  day’s  journey  to  Ain-al-Shams  or  Ramses,  which  is  in 
ruins.  Traces  are  there  to  be  seen  of  the  buildings  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  raised,  namely,  towers  built  of  bricks.  From  here  it  is  a  day’s 
journey  to  Al-Bubizig,  where  there  are  about  200  Jews.  Thence  it  is 
half  a  day  to  Benha,  where  there  are  about  60  Jews.  Thence  it  takes 
half  a  day  to  Muneh  Sifte,  where  there  are  500  Jews1.  From  there  it 
is  half  a  day’s  journey  to  Samnu,  where  there  are  about  200  Jews. 
Thence  it  is  four  parasangs  to  Damira,  where  there  are  about  7 00 
Jews.  From  there  it  is  five  days  to  Lammanah,  where  there  are 
•  about  500  Jews2.  Two  days’  journey  takes  one  to  Alexandria  of 
Egypt,  which  is  Ammon  of  No ;  but  when  Alexander  of  Macedon 
built  the  city  he  called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  and  beautiful 3.  The  houses,  the  palaces,  and  the  walls 
are  of  excellent  architecture.  Outside  the  town  is  the  academy  of 
Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  This  is  a  large  building,  standing 
between  other  academies  to  the  number  of  twenty,  with  a  column  of 
marble  between  each.  People  from  the  whole  world  were  wont  to 

of  Goshen  comprised  the  triangle  formed  by  Belbeis,  Zakazig,  and  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  land  of  Ramses  included  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  is  that  part  of  the  Delta  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  capital  of  the  province — the  Egyptian 
nome  of  Arabia — was  the  Phakusa  of  the  Greeks.  A  small  railway  station 
is  now  on  the  spot,  which  bears  the  name  Ramses. 

1  Ain-al-Shams  was  situated  three  parasangs  from  Fostat,  but  was  not 
on  the  Nile,  Jacut,  III,  762.  In  his  day  the  place  showed  many  traces 
of  buildings  from  Pharao’s  time.  Benha  is  now  a  somewhat  important 
railway  station  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cairo.  Muneh  Sifte  is  a 
station  on  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile. 

2  Samnu  is  perhaps  Samnat,  Dukmak,  V,  20.  On  Damira  see 
Schecliter,  Sciadyana,  p.82;  Worman,  J.Q.R.,  XVIII,  10.  The  zoologist 
Damiri  was  born  here.  Lammanah  in  the  other  versions  is  Mahallat 
or  Mehallet-el-Ivebir,  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  a  large  city  with  many 
monuments,  and  is  now  a  railway  station  between  Tanta  and  Mansura. 
Sambari  (119,  10)  mentions  a  synagogue  there,  to  which  Jews  even  now 
make  pilgrimages  (Goldziher,  Z.  D.  P.  G.,  vol.  XXVIII,  p.  156). 

3  In  the  Middle  Ages  certain  biblical  names  were  without  valid  reason 
applied  to  noted  places.  No-Ammon  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xlvi. 
25  and  Nahum  iii.  8),  also  in  cuneiform  inscriptions,  was  doubtless 
ancient  Thebes.  See  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  I,  p.  542.  Another 
notable  example  is  the  application  of  the  name  of  Zoan  to  Cairo. 
Ancient  Tanis  (p.  107)  was  probably  Zoan,  and  we  are  told  (Num.  xiii. 
22)  that  Zoan  was  built  seven  years  after  Hebron.  It  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  dynasty — over  2,000  years  before  Cairo  was  founded. 
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come  hither  in  order  to  study  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  the  philosopher. 

The  city  is  built  over  a  hollow  |  by  means  of  arches.  Alexander  built  p.  104 
it  with  great  understanding.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  so 
that  a  man  can  look  along  them  for  a  mile  from  gate  to  gate,  from 
the  gate  of  Reshid  to  the  gate  by  the  sea. 

Alexander  also  built  for  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  a  pier,  a  king’s 
highway  running  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  there  he  erected 
a  large  tower,  a  lighthouse,  called  Manar  Iskandriyyah  in  Arabic. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower  there  is  a  glass  mirror.  Any  ships  that 
attempted  to  attack  or  molest  the  city,  coming  from  Greece  or  from 
the  Western  lands,  could  be  seen  by  means  of  this  mirror  of  glass  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  days’  journey,  and  the  inhabitants  could  there¬ 
upon  put  themselves  on  their  guard.  It  happened  once,  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  that  a  ship  came  from  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  name  of  the  captain  was  Theodoros,  a  Greek  of  great 
cleverness.  The  Greeks  at  that  time  were  under  the  yoke  of  Egypt. 

The  captain  brought  great  gifts  in  silver  and  gold  and  garments  of 
silk  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  moored  his  ship  in  front  of  the 
lighthouse,  as  was  the  custom  of  all  merchants.  | 

Every  day  the  guardian  of  the  lighthouse  and  his  servants  P-  io5 
had  their  meals  with  him,  until  the  captain  came  to  be  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  the  keeper  that  he  could  go  in  and  out  at  all  times. 

And  one  day  he  gave  a  banquet,  and  caused  the  keeper  and  all  his 
servants  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine.  When  they  were  all  asleep, 
the  captain  and  his  servants  arose  and  broke  the  mirror  and  departed 
that  very  night.  From  that  day  onward  the  Christians  began  to  come 
thither  with  boats  and  large  ships,  and  eventually  captured  the  large 
island  called  Crete  and  also  Cyprus,  which  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greeks.  [The  other  MSS.  add  here :  Ever  since  the  men  of  the 
King  of  Egypt  have  been  unable  to  prevail  over  the  Greeks.]  To  this 
day  the  lighthouse  is  a  landmark  to  all  seafarers  who  come  to 
Alexandria ;  for  one  can  see  it  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  by  day,  and 
at  night  the  keeper  lights  a  torch  which  the  sailors  can  see  from 
a  distance,  and  thus  sail  towards  it1. 

1  Josephus,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Pharos  before  it 
was  destroyed,  must  likewise  have  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  the 
lighthouse  threw  its  rays  a  distance  of  300  stadia.  Strabo  describes  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  As  the  coast  was  low  and  there  were  no  landmarks,  it  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  city.  It  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  on  the 
top  there  blazed  a  huge  beacon  of  logs  saturated  with  pitch.  Abulfeda 
alludes  to  the  large  mirror  which  enabled  the  lighthouse  keepers  to 
detect  from  a  great  distance  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  lie  further 
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Alexandria  is  a  commercial  market  for  all  nations.  Merchants 
come  thither  from  all  the  Christian  kingdoms.  On  the  one  side, 
p.  106  from  |  the  land  of  Venetia  and  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Apulia,  Amalfi, 
Sicilia,  Calabria,  Romagna,  Chazaria,  Patzinakia,  Hungaria,  Bulgaria, 
Rakuvia  (Ragusa  ?),  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Russia,  Alamannia  (Germany), 
Saxony,  Danemark,  Kurland  ?  Ireland  ?  Norway  (Norge  ?),  Frisia, 
Scotia,  Angleterra,  Wales,  Flanders,  Hainault  ?  Normandy,  France, 
Poitiers,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  Maurienne,  Provence,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Gas¬ 
cony,  Aragon,  and  Navarra  b  And  towards  the  west  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mohammedans,  Andalusia,  Algarve,  Africa  and  the  land  of 
the  Arabs,  and  on  the  other  side  India,  Havilah,  Abyssinia,  Lybia, 
A1  Yemen,  Shinar,  Al-Sham  (Syria).  Also  Javan,  whose  people  are 
called  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks.  And  merchants  of  India  bring 
thither  all  kinds  of  spices,  and  the  merchants  of  Edom  buy  of  them. 
And  the  city  is  a  busy  one  and  full  of  traffic.  Each  nation  has  an  inn 
of  its  own. 

By  the  sea-coast  there  is  a  sepulchre  of  marble  on  which  are 
engraved  all  manner  of  beasts  and  birds ;  an  effigy  is  in  the  midst 
thereof,  and  all  the  writing  is  in  ancient  characters,  which  no  one 
knows  now.  Men  suppose  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  who 
p.  107  lived  in  early  times  |  before  the  Deluge.  The  length  of  the  sepulchre 
is  fifteen  spans,  and  its  breadth  is  six  spans.  There  are  about  3,000 
Jews  in  Alexandria. 

Thence  it  is  two  days’ journey  to  Damietta  which  is  Caphtor,  where 
there  are  about  200  Jews,  and  it  lies  upon  the  sea.  Thence  it  is  one 
day’s  journey  to  Simasim  ;  it  contains  about  100  Jews.  From  there  it 
is  half  a  day  to  Sunbat;  the  inhabitants  sow  flax  and  weave  linen, 

mentions  that  the  trick  by  which  the  mirror  was  destroyed  took  place 
in  the  first  century  of  Islamism,  under  the  Caliph  Valyd,  the  son  of 
Abd-almalek. 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  names  given  in  our  text  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  given  by  Asher,  who  enumerates  but  twenty-eight 
Christian  states  in  lieu  of  forty  given  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  In  some 
cases  the  readings  of  R  and  0,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
careful  scribes,  and  are  of  an  older  date  than  E  and  the  printed  editions, 
have  been  adopted.  In  our  text,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  scribe, 
who  had  no  gazetteer  or  map  to  turn  to,  some  palpable  errors  have  crept 
in.  For  instance,  in  naming  Amalfi,  already  mentioned  on  p.  13,  the 
error  in  spelling  it  'Dto  has  been  repeated.  Patzinakia  (referred  to  on 
p.  20,  as  trading  with  Constantinople)  is  there  spelt  p:'D’D  not  prim, 
-vcrn  may  be  read  vtom;  I  have  rendered  it  Hainault  in  accordance 
with  Deguigne’s  Memoir ,  referred  to  by  Asher.  Maurienne  (mentioned 
p.  109)  embraced  Savoy  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  named  after  the 
Moors  who  settled  there. 
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which  they  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world  h  Thence  it  is  four  days 
to  Ailam,  which  is  Elim  2.  It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the 
wilderness.  Thence  it  is  two  days’  journey  to  Rephidim  where  the 
Arabs  dwell,  but  there  are  no  Jews  there3.  A  day’s  journey  from 
thence  takes  one  to  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  large  convent  belonging  to  the  great  monks  called  Syrians 4.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  large  town  which  is  called  Tur  Sinai ; 
the  inhabitants  speak  the  language  of  the  Targum  (Aramaic).  It  is 
a  small  mountain,  five  days  distant  from  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  are 
under  Egyptian  rule.  At  a  day’s  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  is  [5the 

1  Simasin  or  Timasin  is  doubtless  near  Lake  Timsali.  Sunbat  is 
spoken  of  by  Arabic  writers  as  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  trade. 

2  Elim  has  been  identified  with  Wadi  Gharandel.  It  is  reached  in 
two  hours  from  the  bitter  spring  in  the  Wadi  Hawara,  believed  to  be 
the  Marah  of  the  Bible.  Burckhardt  conjectures  that  the  juice  of  the 
berry  of  the  gharkad,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  have 
the  property,  like  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate,  of  improving  brackish 
water ;  see  p.  475,  Baedeeker’s  Egypt ,  1879  edition.  Professor  Lepsius  was 
responsible  for  the  chapter  on  the  Sinai  routes. 

3  A  journey  of  two  days  would  bring  the  traveller  to  the  luxuriant 
oasis  of  Firan,  which  ancient  tradition  and  modern  explorers  agree  in 
identifying  as  Rephidim.  From  Firan  it  is  held,  by  Professor  Sayce  and 
others,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Israelites  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
probably  passed  the  Wadi  esh-Shekh,  while  Moses  and  the  elders  went 
by  Wadi  Selaf  and  Nakb  el-Hawa.  The  final  camping-ground,  at  which 
took  place  the  giving  of  the  Law,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ralia  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Musa.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some 
explorers  are  of  opinion  that  Mount  Serbal  was  the  mountain  of  reve¬ 
lation.  There  are  authorities  who  maintain  that  Horeb  was  the  name 
of  the  whole  mountain  range,  Sinai  being  the  individual  mountain  ; 
others  think  that  Horeb  designated  the  northern  range  and  Sinai  the 
southern  range.  See  Dr.  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches ,  vol.  I,  section  iii  : 
also  articles  Sinai  in  Clieyne’s  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  and  Dean  Stanley’s 
Sinai  and  Palestine. 

4  The  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  was  erected  2,000  feet  below  the 
summit  of  Jebel  Musa.  It  was  founded  by  Justinian  to  give  shelter 
to  the  numerous  Syrian  hermits  who  inhabited  the  peninsula.  The 
monastery  was  presided  over  by  an  Archbishop. 

5  The  passage  in  square  brackets  is  inserted  from  the  Oxford  MS. 
The  city  of  Tur,  which  Benjamin  calls  Tur-Sinai,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  the  harbour 
being  protected  by  coral  reefs.  It  can  be  reached  from  the  monastery 
in  little  more  than  a  day.  The  small  mountain  referred  to  by  Benjamin 
is  the  Jebel  Hammam  Sidna  Musa,  the  mountain  of  the  bath  of  our  lord 
Moses. 
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Red  Sea,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  return  to 
Damietta.  From  there  it  is  a  day’s  journey  to]  Tanis,  which  is  Hanes, 
where  there  are  about  40  Jews.  It  is  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
108  sea h  Thus  far  |  extends  the  empire  of  Egypt. 

Thence  it  takes  twenty  days  by  sea  to  Messina,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Sicily,  and  is  situated  on  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  is  called 
Lipar1 2,  which  divides  it  from  Calabria.  Here  about  200  Jews  dwell. 
It  is  a  land  full  of  everything  good,  with  gardens  and  plantations. 
Here  most  of  the  pilgrims  assemble  to  cross  over  to  Jerusalem,  as  this 
is  the  best  crossing.  Thence  it  is  about  two  days’  journey  to  Palermo, 
which  is  a  large  city.  Here  is  the  palace  of  King  William.  Palermo 
contains  about  1,500  Jews  and  a  large  number  of  Christians  and 
Mohammedans 3.  It  is  in  a  district  abounding  in  springs  and  brooks 
of  water,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  likewise  of  gardens  and  planta¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  not  the  like  thereof  in  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 
Here  is  the  domain  and  garden  of  the  king,  which  is  called  A1  Harbina 
(A1  Hacina) 4,  containing  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  And  in  it  is  a  large 
fountain.  The  garden  is  encompassed  by  a  wall.  And  a  reservoir 
has  been  made  there  which  is  called  A1  Buheira5,  and  in  it  are  many 
sorts  of  fish.  Ships  overlaid  with  silver  and  gold  are  there,  belonging 

1  Tanis,  now  called  San,  was  probably  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  held  to  be  Hanes,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxx.  4. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  the  ancient  Pelusium.  The  excavations 
which  have  been  made  by  M.  Mariette  and  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  prove 
that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  Delta. 
It  forms  the  subject  of  the  Second  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  1885.  The  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seaport  town 
Tennis,  as  Asher  has  done.  In  the  sixth  century  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  fertile  Tanis  territory.  Hence 
Benjamin  calls  it  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  In  a  Geniza  docu¬ 
ment  dated  1106,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schechter,  Saaclyana,  p.  91,  occurs  the 
passage:  diV:  mpn  □vrjq  bn;  ptrbi  mmq  nq'  "pnm  p;n  ’N  n;nqa  “In  the 
city  of  the  isle  Hanes,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  of  the  tongue 
of  the  river  of  Egypt  called  Nile.” 

2  The  straits  of  Messina  are  named  Lipar,  having  reference,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Liparian  Islands,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3  Cf.  Bertinoro’s  interesting  description  of  the  synagogue  at  Palermo, 
which  he  said  had  not  its  equal,  Miscellany  of  Hebreio  Literature,  vol,  I,  p.  114. 

4  Hacina  is  the  Arabic  for  a  fortified  or  enclosed  place. 

5  Buheira  is  the  Arabic  word  for  a  lake.  The  unrivalled  hunting 
grounds  of  William  II  are  well  worth  visiting,  being  situated  between 
the  little  town  called  Paroo  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Monreale, 
which  the  king  erected  later  on. 
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to  the  king,  |  who  takes  pleasure-trips  in  them  with  his  women1.  In  p.  109 
the  park  there  is  also  a  great  palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted, 
and  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver ;  the  paving  of  the  floors  is  of 
marble,  picked  out  in  gold  and  silver  in  all  manner  of  designs. 

There  is  no  building  like  this  in  the  whole  land.  And  this  island, 
the  commencement  of  which  is  Messina,  contains  all  the  pleasant 
things  of  this  world.  It  embraces  Syracuse,  Marsala,  Catania,  Pe- 
tralia,  and  Trapani,  the  circumference  of  the  island  being  six  days’ 
journey.  In  Trapani  coral  is  found,  which  is  called  A1  Murgan2 3. 

Thence  people  pass  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  ten  days.  And  from 
Rome  they  proceed  by  land  to  Lucca,  which  is  a  five  days’  journey. 
Thence  they  cross  the  mountain  of  Genoa,  Maurienne,  and  the  passes 
of  Italy.  It  is  twenty  days’  journey  to  Verdun,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Alamannia,  a  land  of  mountains  and  hills.  All  the 
congregations  of  Alamannia  are  situated  on  the  great  river  Rhine, 
from  the  city  of  Cologne,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Empire, 
to  the  city  of  Regensburg,  a  distance  of  fifteen  days’  journey  at 
the  other  extremity  of  Alamannia,  otherwise  called  Ashkenaz.  And 
the  following  |  are  the  cities  in  the  land  of  Alamannia,  which  P*  no 
have  Hebrew  congregations :  Metz,  Treves  on  the  river  Moselle, 
Coblenz,  Andernach,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Bingen,  Munster,  Worms, 

3  [All  Israel  is  dispersed  in  every  land,  and  he  who  does  not  further 

1  King  William  II,  surnamed  “the  Good,”  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
Benjamin  visited  Sicily  in  1170.  During  the  king’s  minority  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  the  vice-regent.  He  was  expelled  in  1169  on  account  of  his 
unpopularity.  Asher  wrongly  thinks  Benjamin’s  visit  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  this  date,  because  lie  reads  "[ion  pD  rono  nv?  o  This  is  the 
domain  of  the  viceroy.  The  Oxford  MS.  agrees  with  our  text  and  reads 
"[ion  [1  rcno  N'n  o  This  is  the  domain  of  the  king's  garden.  Chroniclers  tell 
that  when  the  young  king  was  freed  from  the  control  of  the  viceroy  lie 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Asher  is  clearly  wrong, 
because  a  mere  boy  could  not  have  indulged  in  those  frolics.  The  point 
is  of  importance,  as  it  absolutely  fixes  the  date  of  Benjamin’s  visit  to  the 
island.  It  was  in  the  year  1177  that  William  married  the  daughter  of 
our  English  king,  Henry  II. 

2  Edrisi,  who  wrote  his  Geography  in  Sicily  in  1154  at  the  request  of 
King  Roger  II,  calls  the  island  a  pearl,  and  cannot  find  words  sufficient 
in  praise  of  its  climate,  beauty,  and  fertility.  He  is  equally  enthusiastic 
concerning  Palermo.  Petralia  is  described  by  him  as  being  a  fortified 
place,  and  an  excellent  place  of  refuge,  the  surrounding  country  being 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  very  productive.  Asher  has  no 
justification  for  reading  Pantaleoni  instead  of  Petralia. 

3  The  passage  in  square  brackets  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Epstein  (E)  MS.,  which  is  so  much  akin  to 
them,  and  is  comparatively  modern.  The  style  will  at  once  show  that 
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the  gathering  of  Israel  will  not  meet  with  happiness  nor  live  with 
Israel.  When  the  Lord  will  remember  us  in  our  exile,  and  raise 
the  horn  of  his  anointed,  then  every  one  will  say,  “  I  will  lead  the 
Jews  and  I  will  gather  them.”  As  for  the  towns  which  have  been 
mentioned,  they  contain  scholars  and  communities  that  love  their 
brethren,  and  speak  peace  to  those  that  are  near  and  afar,  and  when 
a  wayfarer  comes  they  rejoice,  and  make  a  feast  for  him,  and  say, 
“  Rejoice,  brethren,  for  the  help  of  the  Lord  comes  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.”  If  we  were  not  afraid  that  the  appointed  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  nor  been  reached,  we  would  have  gathered  together,  but 
we  dare  not  do  so  until  the  time  for  song  has  arrived,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle-dove  (is  heard  in  the  land),  when  the  messengers  will  come 
p.  hi  and  declare  continually  that  the  Lord  be  exalted.  |  Meanwhile  they 
send  missives  one  to  the  other,  saying,  “  Be  ye  strong  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  ye  mourners  for  Zion,  and  ye  mourners  for  Jeru¬ 
salem,  entreat  the  Lord,  and  may  the  supplication  of  those  that 
wear  the  garments  of  mourning  be  received  through  their  merits.” 
In  addition  to  the  several  cities  which  we  have  mentioned  there 
are  besides]  Strassburg,  Wurzburg,  Mantern,  Bamberg,  Freising,  and 
Regensburg  at  the  extremity  of  the  Empire  b  In  these  cities  there 
are  many  Israelites,  wise  men  and  rich. 

Thence  extends  the  land  of  Bohemia,  called  Prague2.  This  is  the 
commencement  of  the  land  of  Slavonia,  and  the  Jews  who  dwell  there 
call  it  Canaan,  because  the  men  of  that  land  (the  Slavs)  sell  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  to  the  other  nations.  These  are  the  men  of  Russia, 
which  is  a  great  empire  stretching  from  the  gate  of  Prague  to  the 
gates  of  Kieff,  the  large  city  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  that  empire3. 

the  passage  is  a  late  interpolation,  and  the  genuine  MSS.  now  forth-; 
coming  omit  it  altogether. 

1  See  Aronius,  Eegesier ,  p.  131.  This  writer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
only  the  printed  editions  before  him.  His  supposition  that  jN'irnrn  is 
Mayence  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  his  and  Lelewel’s  identification  of 
pmn  with  Mantern  and  m: 'cn  with  Freising  has  been  accepted.  Aronius 
casts  doubts  as  to  whether  Benjamin  actually  visited  Germany,  in  the 
face  of  his  loose  statements  as  to  its  rivers.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  he 
is  remarkably  correct  in  this  respect. 

2  The  Jews  of  Prague  are  often  spoken  of  in  contemporary  records. 
Rabbi  Petaehia  started  on  his  travels  from  Ratisbon,  passing  through 
Prague  on  his  way  to  Poland  and  Kielf. 

3  Benjamin  does  not  tell  us  whether  Jews  resided  in  Kieff.  Mr.  A. 
Epstein  has  obligingly  furnished  the  following  references  :  In  D’fcun  no 
n'STioxi,  Gratz,  Monatsschrift,  39,  511,  we  read  :  'd  n«  bxw  nvpo  ruro  'i  i~rn 
mr©'  tr*n.  In  -nzm  -wd,  Monatsschrift ,  40,  134,  on  u'n  *eo  nvpo  mro  '-1  ’eo. 
This  Rabbi  Moses  is  also  mentioned  in  Resp.  of  R.  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  et{. 
Berlin,  p.  64.  Later  records  give  the  name  nvpo  rfnjn  -q  mro  'n, 
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It  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  there  are  to  be  found  the 
animals  called  ermine,  sable,  and  vair1.  No  one  issues  forth  from  his 
house  |  in  winter  time  on  account  of  the  cold.  There  are  to  be  found  p.  112 
people  who  have  lost  the  tips  of  their  noses  by  reason  of  the  frost. 

Thus  far  reaches  the  empire  of  Russia. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  which  is  Zarfath,  extends  from  the  town 
of  Auxerre  2  unto  Paris,  the  great  city — a  journey  of  six  days.  The 
city  belongs  to  King  Louis.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine. 
Scholars  are  there,  unequalled  in  the  whole  world,  who  study  the 
Law  day  find  night.  They  are  charitable  and  hospitable  to  all 
travellers,  and  are  as  brothers  and  friends  unto  all  their  brethren 
the  Jews.  May  God,  the  Blessed  One,  have  mercy  upon  us  and 
upon  them  ! 

Finished  and  completed. 

ADDENDUM. 

In  concluding  these  Notes  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
soon  after  the  publication  in  1841  of  the  work  on  Benjamin  by 
A.  Asher,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  there  appeared  a  review 
thereof  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Jewish  periodical  Der  Orient. 

The  articles  bore  the  signature  Sider,  but  the  author  proved  to  be 
Dr.  Steinschn eider.  They  were  among  the  first  literary  contributions 
by  which  he  became  known.  Although  written  sixty-five  years  ago 
his  review  has  a  freshness  and  a  value,  which  renders  it  well  worth  ‘ 
reading  at  the  present  day.  The  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  Nestor  of 
Semitic  Literature  was  celebrated  on  the  30th  of  March  this  year,  and  it 
affords  no  little  gratification  to  the  writer,  that  Dr.  Steinschneider  has 
accepted  the  dedication  to  him  of  this  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
‘‘Benjamin  Literature.” 

Marcus  N.  Adler. 


1  The  vair  (vaiverge  or  wieworka  in  Polish)  is  a  species  of  marten, 
often  referred  to  in  mediaeval  works.  Menu-vair  is  the  well-known  fur 
miniver. 

2  Lelewel,  having  the  reading  vpp  btf  before  him,  thought  Sedan  was 
here  designated.  H.  Gross  suspected  that  the  city  of  Auxerre,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  the  Isle  de  France,  the  old  patrimony 
of  the  French  kings,  must  have  been  intended,  and  the  reading  of  our 
text  proves  him  to  be  right.  The  Roman  name  Antiossiodorum  became 
converted  into  Alciodorum,  then  Alcore,  and  finally  into  Auxerre.  The 
place  is  often  cited  in  our  mediaeval  literature,  as  it  was  a  noted  seat  of 
learning.  The  great  men  of  Auxerre,  NTDbN  'bvu ,  joined  the  Synod  con¬ 
vened  by  Kashbam  and  Rabenu  Tam.  Sec  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  60. 
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GEONIC  RESPONSA 

IX. 

Fragment  2821 — MS.  Heb.,  f.  56,  fol.  102  of  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  Rabb.  char.,  i6mo,  paper, —  is  a  Geonic 
Responsum  with  reference  to  travelling  by  boat  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  permission  to  do  such  travelling  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  here  shown  not  to  be  original  with  the  Halalwt 
Gedolot,  but  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  Gaon  Mar  Jacob 
ben  Mordecai,  who  incorporated  it  in  the  famous  collection 
to  give  his  own  decision  more  weight.  The  few  decisions 
by  this  Mar  Jacob  that  have  come  down  to  us  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  independence  \  As 
a  result  he  was  often  accused  by  his  opponents  of  pretending 
to  have  traditional  authority  for  his  statements;  particularly 
he  was  accused  of  invoking  the  authority  of  Jehudai  2. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  these  charges 
have  a  foundation  in  fact.  However  that  may  be,  they 
go  to  show  the  place  assigned  by  the  Geonim  to  the  Halakot 
Gedolot ,  which  they  refused  to  recognize  as  the  work  of 
R.  Jehudai. 


Recto. 

D^n  wan  3m  |o  ni?N 
j\x  'an  *om  nh  T  pm  MJjn 
^zb  D'E'  ':n  rona  'son  pa^ao 
Nam  bn  5/na  'ima  'a»i  4  na^n 
N^irua  mmDa  nnmt?  rb  upn  5 
Nnatra  na  ajvio^  'eni  mat? 
b  n»  dv  myao  b  n»  maai 

1  Comp.  Muller,  Mafteah,  p.  73. 

2  Fragment  IV,  J.  Q.E.,  XVII,  p.  275. 

S  O  . 

3  Arabic  —  Hebrew  f]i.  4  Shabbat ,  19  a. 

5  Editio  Venice,  f.  17  a,  line  15  ;  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  8r. 
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■pbu  mv  amp  w  nwbw 
xbtvb  pnna  'bn  nxn  nw 
xnb'B  xm  'nn  pan  —  xb  ix  io 
x:b  xnuo  xb  'bra  pnra&rxn 
apy'  non  x»&’»  xnp'yon 
xnwvx  'yj  nmo  -in  pxa 
x'jm  xm  irb  x-rnnD'x  pnni 


Verso. 

'’X  'ix  '»a  p 'm  pn  1  ns'Dn 
^xn  nnco  rrbin  by  qn* 
'oipu  :"yx-T  nsb  xmno'xi 
'yssy  pn  nuno 'm  'bn  }b 
2  nun  xbi  xm  vox  '»a  p  5 
npy*  ti  vnxnDb  nopbt 
xnn  'bn  'n»x  'nxi  y"j  pxa 
prba  xb  'oa  p  'm>  pm  xnb'in 
nnsyb  icy  pdid  p:yn  xbx 
“pm  'n  *ib  'ext  3nniiy  i^xi  10 
nb  'wbi  xnntyb  rmn-ixb 
n'b  wb  xbn  xtoh 
.  xro:y  bn»  xp  'em 


X. 

Fragment  2807 — MS.  Heb.  c.  13,  fol.  22,  in  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  square  char.,  8vo,  paper,  on  one  side  only. 
It  is  what  is  left  of  a  letter  addressed  by  a  scholar  at 
Bagdad  to  an  outside  community.  The  first  seven  lines 
read  as  follows :“,...  And  thus  whenever  you  have 

1  Shabba*,  19  a. 

2  The  same  statement  is  found  also  in  R.  Hananel’s  Commentary  on 
Shabbat,  19  a. 

3  The  editions  read  rvnuA  n;n  by,  while  R.Hananel,ibid.,  and  MS.  Munich, 
agree  with  the  reading  of  our  fragment. 
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transactions1  with  the  Government,  I  admonish  you  to  let 
us  know  about  them,  that  we  may  consult  with  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Bagdad  community  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  dwell,  namely,  the  sons  of  R.  Natira  and 

the  sons  of  R.  Aaron . and  then  the  Government  will 

deal  with  you  according  as  the  Lord  will  aid  your  helpers. 
Thus  do  ye,  and  not  otherwise,  I  adjure  you.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Natira  referred  to  is  the 
well-known  supporter  of  Saadia  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Besh-Galuta ;  and  it  follows  as  an  obvious  inference  that 
B.  Aaron  must  be  Aaron  Sarajado,  the  opponent  of  Saadia. 
Of  the  children  of  R.  Aaron  we  know  nothing;  while  of 
the  sons  of  R.  Natira  the  names  have  been  preserved,  Sahl 
and  Ishak 2,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the 
most  prominent  Jews  in  Babylonia.  However,  as  R.  Aaron 
Sarajado  also  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influential  con¬ 
nexions,  it  may  readily  be  assumed  that  his  sons  too  were 
counted  among  the  leaders  of  the  community. 

The  letter  must  have  been  written  after  the  year  960, 
as  it  refers  to  R.  Aaron  as  one  who  has  departed  this  life 
(see  line  5),  but  there  is  no  clue  as  to  the  author  of  the 
letter.  Unquestionably  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  high  position ;  the  whole  trend 
of  the  letter  makes  that  appear  clearly.  Identification 
of  the  writer  with  one  of  the  Geonim  is  precluded  by  the 
fact  of  his  residence  in  Bagdad. 


Recto. 

rojD  nJ?  \t  im  ntatyi  Tan  ^  P1 
row  tx  'a  i:dd5>  imroan  nan  nptan 
ns?x  yiiqi  "itrx  own  D\nn  '5>jn  nx 
'331  XTD3  '"ID  '33  Dfl'3'3  D'3P1'  13I13X 
&n't3'i?Q  |n3n  .13*13!?  D'fiDxan  inr  p-inx  '"ID  5 

1  The  Hebrew  expression  rpsun  pen  is  a  locution  modelled  after  the 
Talmudic  phrase  nyniD  port. 

2  Comp.  Harkavy,  Festschrift ,  in  honour  of  A.  Berliner,  pp.  37-8  ;  and 
Friedlaender,  J.  Q.  R XVII,  p.  753. 
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-jtan  nKD  mb  iw*  tki  wpb 
i^nn  bm  ipyn  p  DTn  toe  w'f'  P'bd* 
m^x  Mmai  my  dsi*d  un  nr  nnxi  — 
M'nni?  nx  Tiiyb  mmmi  nnnrn  nna 
umx  ha*d  i?y  way-it?  nx  p'pnh  io 

mien  *6i  mon  neei  in  imni  ipyn  no 
imnm  'T  xm  ^ix  ijmx  pmm  p  '3 
ova  dv  pi  i^np  nn>x  ntn  ^n:n  nmn 
xin  upaa  di^  'n  nnei^n  insjon 
D'Teim  02X31  pK  Xn*  pK  ON  '3  15 

a.w  on^Dnn  \ti  D'mni>  nin  px 

oenn  mom  vem  mm  ueyi  mm 
M'mnbtn  onminim  onmin-ai  onei^ 

nyi?  nm 


XI. 

Fragment  2634 — MS.  Heb.  c.  18,  fol.  40,  in  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  Babb.  char.  The  writing  is  blurred  in  many 
places,  but  the  illegible  parts  can  be  supplied  easily,  so  that 
the  text  can  be  deciphered  without  difficulty.  It  contains 
seven  Besponsa,  of  the  first  of  which  but  two  lines  are 
given,  sufficing  only  to  indicate  that  it  dealt  with  a  liturgical 
question.  As  no  author  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
any  of  the  seven  Besponsa,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
they  were  all  written  by  the  same  author,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  them  to  a  specific  date.  In  the  view  they  take 
of  certain  HcilaJcot,  some  of  them  show  plainly  that  they 
belong  to  the  early  Geonic  time. 

2.  The  second  of  these  seven  Besponsa  deals  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  Berakot ,  5  b,  '131  fenrfc  1D3338?  oesy.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Gaon,  that  one  of  two  persons  alone  in  a  synagogue 
may  not  go  out  before  the  other,  lest  the  latter  be  disturbed 
in  his  devotions  by  being  left  behind  as  the  sole  occupant 

1  Comp.  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  III :  .  .  .  sus  p«  ex. 
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of  the  synagogue.  From  the  expression  pp'flon  fft  NTTVftl, 
used  in  line  io  recto,  it  appears  that  the  prohibition  applies 
only  to  the  services  at  night.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Geonim  quoted  by  Rabbenu  Hananel  in 
the  Responsa,  ed.  Lyck,  and  by  Nathan  ben  Yehiel,  lAruk, 
s.  v.  ppo,  ed.  Kohut,  p.  19. 

3.  The  Gaon  prohibits  the  insertion  of  a  phrase  like 
why  D'p' 1  in  the  benediction  nftN* .  He  does 
not  stop  at  this  specific  injunction,  but  goes  on  and  sets  up 
the  general  principle  that  the  r6iw  DD"D  refers  to  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  re¬ 
demption  in  the  future  ;  hence  no  phrase  pointing  to 
the  Messianic  time  is  to  be  tolerated  in  this  benediction, 
according  to  him.  He  fortifies  the  position  be  takes  on 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  nhtu  in  the  Morning  Service 
as  recited  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Academy,  in  which 
JwiB*  follows  immediately  after  naoa  'ft.  This  view 
he  shares  with  Rab  Amram  (Seder  Rob  Amrcim,  6  b) ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  contained  no 

reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  future,  as  appears  clearly 
from  a  comparison  of  the  various  rituals  with  each  other. 
The  Ashkenazic  Ritual  has  “Vis,  and  the  Italian  has 

nus  W>33,  while  the  Sephardic  has  niN3¥  "  Indeed, 

it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  last,  12^602  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  reference  to  the  redemption  at  the  end  of  time,  seeing 
that  the  parallel  passage,  in  the  n^iN:  of  the  Evening 
Service,  has  rfiD  '3,  the  perfect  form  of  the  verb,  hence  an 
allusion  to  the  past.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ritual 
Kftftn  also  has  the  reading  DUS  ^33  ;  but  these  words  are 
followed  not  by  y'Wi,  but  by  nyiPin .  Is  this  the  original 
form  of  the  prayer,  or  was  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
a  later  substitution  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Geonim  that  the  nhw  refers  to  the  past,  and  not  to 
the  Messianic  time  ? 

1  Comp.  Seder  R.  Amram ,  19  a,  first  line.  This  insertion  in  the 
is,  however,  missing  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Seder  R.  Amram  in  the  library 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 
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4.  The  fourth  Responsum  deals  with  the  question  whether 

the  Reader  in  the  synagogue  is  to  repeat  12*12  for  the  late 
comers.  In  the  Geonic  collection  miBTi  VW,  No.  205,  ed. 
Leipsic,  20  d,  we  have  a  decision  by  Sar  Shalom  Gaon  on 
the  same  question,  to  the  effect  that  the  Reader  is  to  repeat 
12"i2  for  those  who  have  not  recited  the  Our  fragment, 

on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  explicit  statement  (lines  3-4, 
verso)  that  the  Reader  is  not  to  repeat,  even  for  those  who 
have  not  recited  the  However,  it  would  seem  to  me 

that  the  text  of  our  fragment  stands  in  need  of  a  change  ; 
if  we  read  “1221  instead  of  N'H  in  line  3,  the  difference 
between  the  two  Responsa  disappears  entirely1. 

5.  This  Responsum  contains  an  explanation  of  the  term 
nftnrt  p ,  derived  by  the  Gaon  from  its  use  in  Targum 
Onkelos. 

6.  Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Gaon  on  the  subject 
of  K1W1D ,  discussed  by  the  Talmud  in  Pesahim ,  74a-b. 
The  Gaon  shares  the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabed,  in  his 
ni3^n  on  Maimonides  nmDK  ntatfE,  YI,  17,  according  to 
whom  the  Talmudic  permission  covering  kjv6ie  extends 
to  rmp — a  view  opposed  by  R.  Natrona!  Gaon  and  others, 
who  limit  the  permission  of  the  Talmud  to  ^ 2.  Another 
interesting  point  in  this  Responsum  is  the  reference  to 
nmn  with  hot  water,  the  use  of  which  is  opposed  by  all 
authorities  except  Maimonides  3. 

7.  The  last  Responsum  of  the  group  contains  a  decision 
permitting  the  use  of  a  fowl  though  it  has  been  prepared 
with  the  liver.  This  must  be  an  exceedingly  old  decision, 
for  all  authorities  known  declare  fowl  nano  if  the  liver 
of  the  bird  has  been  cooked  with  it,  instead  of  beino* 
removed  and  broiled  separately  4. 


1  Comp.  Seder  R.  Amram ,  15  a. 

2  Comp,  nyvon  nr  id,  263,  ed.  Leipsic,  p.24;  mp'CD  rnr^rr,  44  and  45; 
Maimonides,  1.  c. 

3  Baal  Ittur,  ed.  Lemberg,  IT,  2d;  Maimonides,  1.  c. ;  comp,  also  Muller, 
Mafteah ,  279. 

4  E"n,  45  ;  n"c,  1.  c. ;  Muller,  1.  c.,  and  70. 
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Recto. 

'bro  wiia  "Nn  'a  bnN  nroiprD  yup  sb  n^sm  di^d  n . 

'bNaun  Diba  pan  pNi  'dni  n'a^i 1  xbd?  Nvm  noun  nun  Tn' . 

pnD.nbi  puanb  ino  nbiwn  d"di  nnp  nnN  noun  nub  nw  pD:ar:o 
T"U  ab  nbun  nbiNjb  ppm  pu  NDbu  in  nnsu  D.nucy  ibbann  nunb 
DTpi  'annb  idu::>  2ddk>  ton  inoNan  it  nyiDp  cyinu  Nin  p  Nb 
:  irb  non  pNi  N\n  ton  Nb  nunb  pnon  Nbi  d"di  pD  nnN 
noun  nuD  Nvn  pD  nnN  nnpi  bbannb  iDjaae?  'n  Ennu  pi 
nsw  pu  noun  nun  innb  nun  nmn  nunb  pnon  Nbi 
nbunn  pa  mb  npiyi  ppnD.n  ;d  Nnui'Di  myn  nanDD  mb  nnm 
Dnp^  ini«b  ib  panic:  “pub  bbann  Nbt?  id:  nDim  mb  pmb  in  pNi 
:3nvpb  inbh  pN  “pnN.nb  inDNcy  npDn  «m  :2iuan  inbun  n^i 
i:'  nbN  'v’’  mby  Dp11  'dini  nun  nDNbc?  n^ixnn  pnpNDcy  w 
u\xn  *p  :Nb  in  4  man  nnnn  pnNDi  mnsuni  ibna  miabo 
“pnD  nnnu  3i:w  “pc?  nnN  ton  de?d  p  nDNb  n&UN  w 
NDn  mi  nnnNb  'm  nnab  'n  -pno  nnyn  nnnNb  'ni  nDab  'n 
'n  nun  nDN*n  bnN  niDNn  nh  nnyn  nnsp  nnNi  nnnN  nnN 
nnnN  nnN  nDib  nauN  “]N'n  ton  nnNn  pui  N\n  nnnNb  nnN 
nbm  nun  hdn  nnN  DyD  :  nu  nnN  Nbm  nnvp  nnNi 
nnbn  to  nNU'  tpd  n^n  np'y  bn  D'Dnm  ntcpn  nn  pN 
epnbi  ininbD  5  by  Dp'  nDib  ncuN  pNU  mnp  ntyyDi 
mn's?'  'nn  6  to  pty  bat  nD'ob  nunn  Nb  pb  in  nnnn 
nyi  nbiyb  pbo'  'w'  wb'N  'din  un  pN  uun  num 

'bmv)  pjid  Q'  by  to  ddnc^d . 

nno.n  hn  nowi  yDty  by  onian  nmv . 

dtn  un  b'ncyn  lann  nDiNt^  nihd  .  .  , . 
'dj  in  :  lann  n'b^  tocy  nnNb  .... 
n'bcy  'DNty  nnNb  iDJaJt?  dtn  un 
di^d  “jan  w  . . . ,  ctd  Nbi . , . 

1  =orD»to^.  2  Berakot,  5  b  ;  tlie  reading  of  our  fragment  differs 

from  that  of  the  editions,  as  well  from  that  given  in  MS.  Mun. 

3  Mishnah  Berakot,  I,  4  ;  Gemara ,  ibid.,  11  a. 

4  Read  :  N7  in  p  miry1?  imo  n:izn .  5  =  i:,!?y  ;  comp,  line  12. 

-  plQiN  j'N'iT. 


5 

IO 

]5 

20 

25 
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Verso. 

. ynno!?  poo  pNi  poo  pry  no  vb  in  1  ynno(?  poo  pN 

. ^snnh  'prbw  mn&y  o'onnp  nmo  mom  pron  nnonn 

ah  nnNn  mm:^  don  on  fniN  dn  nn!?n  in  n!?'n  nr  by  nr  |0'y 
nw  n^  Nmo  oon  dni  oono  nom  ^n  yot?  mop  inop 
nyo^on  nonn  pm  :  nonn  pm  jot  'wi  :  Nm  n!?oni?  5 
pmi  non  n^i  ninn^on  non  niNoni?  non  n^pno^  nyno 
nN*i?  nn!?n!>o  nom  n^iyn  d'onop  nym  pj  pjNi  'aonoi  p^ 
noioon  wan  '^on  pby  nw!?  n'ppnop  noioso  nm^y  mon 
nm  nm  nnm  n!?oj  dn  nimnn  'wi  non  niNon  n!?mn 
*oa  in  nnm!?  pawn  ^no  pnmo  2pw  mo  jnni  nm  nm  nmnoi  10 
:  no^dn  in  wop  nh'n^o  nnipyi?  mo  ppno  *6nn  nnono 
NmNfe  N.n  3/nn  ioon  in  pnnnn  Nnnni  nh'n^o  own  in 
NnnSoi  ^y!>  iSoqn  'onpo  |no  nnn!?  nom  i^dn  odno  jno 
p!?nn  nnm!?  po  n!?p  npioi  b'yb  nom  i^sn  wop  NmN^oo 
nni?o  ?noi  !?nN  no  Ninn  ;o  pimn  4o*n  ?y^>nn  dipo  no'dno  15 
pm  iSobk  pnnnn  nmnni  nn!?op  'ppod  nnnni  nn!>o 
nn  Nvon  n!?pnmp  n!?onni  :  wop  p!?nn  nnm!? 
nionnn  hn  !?niNi  nnnn  on  pmr  nono  nmn  nnn 
biNi  nnnn  on  pmr  Nnono  nom  .mn  ii?mNi  n!?nnn!?  nnmoi 

no  j  lovyn  Nin  nn  onnp  ono  nyo  no  n!?onn  20 
d^sp  nn  ?N0in  nnnn  jo  d!?dp  nn  'inn  on  odin 
o'n  inm!?  n!?annn  nwo  ono  mm  o?n 
.  ♦  ,  5pnp  on^o  niyi  nnmoi  nnnn  niDN  n!?n 
nnnn  nro  o^onp  nnnn  iSobk  onnn 
,  ♦ ♦ 7  ion  nN  wrnoi  lymp  n!?n  6pnn  25 

:  nmoi  i!?ipm  nnN  iymp 
♦  , ,  nypn  nomp  noo  oiypp 
♦  » .  nn  ♦ .  nomp  nn  nm:  nonn 


1  Berakot,  45  b.  2  Reading  doubtful. 

3  Pesahim,  74  b;  the  editions  read  wn«biD,  while  MS.  Bodleian  has 
Hirbo  =  NrvOo  of  our  fragment.  4=vsn?  5  Read  O'pmi?. 

6  Mishnah  Hullin,  VIII,  3  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  109  a.  7  Read  xbt 
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XII. 

Fragments  2760 — MS.  Heb.  d.  48,  fols.  13,  14  ;  and  2826 
— MS.  Heb.  d.  63,  fols.  60,  61  Bodleian;  Syr.  Rahb. ;  4to, 
vellum.  These  two  fragments  not  only  are  written  in  the 
same  characters,  but  they  actually  belong  together,  so  that 
2826,  fol.  61  is  the  continuation  of  2760,  fol.  14,  and 
2760,  fol.  13  is  the  continuation  of  2826,  fol.  60.  Whether 
the  first  quire  of  two  leaves  precedes  the  latter,  or  vice  versa, 
cannot  be  determined.  The  arrangement  I  have  made  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  first-mentioned  set  deals 
almost  wrholly  with  the  treatise  of  Gittin,  and  the  other 
set  with  Baba  Mezia .  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  set 
dealing  with  Gittin  as  Fragment  A,  and  that  dealing  with 
Baba  Mezia  as  Fragment  B. 

These  two  fragments  contain  thirty-one  Responsa,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  being  new  material.  Neither 
the  author  of  the  collection  nor  its  date  can  be  fixed  ; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  Responsa  have  one 
and  the  same  author.  The  collection  may  be  a  later 
grouping  of  Responsa  from  different  authors.  Judging 
from  language  as  well  as  subject-matter,  Fragment  A  and 
Fragment  B  form  each  a  unit,  whatever  their  relation  to 
each  other  may  be.  A  possible  exception  may  have  to  be 
made  for  Responsa  9  and  10,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong 
to  Fragment  A,  and  which,  indeed,  are  found  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  shown  presently. 

Fragment  A  contains  the  following  ten  Responsa : 

1.  Of  the  first  Responsum  only  the  end  has  been  preserved, 
but  even  in  its  fragmentary  state  it  is  of  some  importance 
for  the  textual  criticism  of  Gittin ,  77  b.  This  passage  in 
our  text  of  the  Talmud  gives  an  anonymous  discussion 
on  a  decision  rendered  by  R.  Joseph.  In  the  Responsum,  the 
Gaon  ascribes  the  discussion  to  Samuel  and  Rab  Jehudah. 
We  must  conclude  that  R.  Joseph  cannot  be  the  well-known 
authority  of  that  name,  who  lived  two  generations  after 
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Samuel,  but  must  be  identified  with  'DN1,  the  older  colleague 
of  Samuel,  whose  full  name  was  Joseph. 

2.  The  second  Responsum  also  deals  with  Gift  in  (79  a). 
Besides  explaining  the  text,  the  Gaon  expresses  his  opinion 
as  to  the  authoritativeness  of  the  statement  by  Raba  with 
regard  to  riVIBH. 

3.  Here  we  have  the  very  important  decision,  that  an 
error  in  writing  out  a  bill  of  divorce  may  be  corrected 
between  the  lines  without  invalidating  the  instrument. 
Though  this  Geonic  decision  was  found  in  the  Responsa 
Collection,  Mantua,  No.  97,  none  of  the  codifiers  from 
Maimonides  to  the  present  time  refer  to  it,  though  the 
view  expressed  in  it  is  opposed  by  them  all.  According 
to  them,  a  bill  of  divorce  is  rendered  void  by  a  correction 
of  its  text.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Geonic  times  that 
the  Yerushalmi  and  the  Tosefta  are  ignored  :  the  very 
authorities  used  by  the  codifiers2. 

4.  The  Gaon  holds  that  a  Gentile  cannot  be  made  a 
messenger  to  carry  a  bill  of  divorce.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  the  decision  on  the  same  subject  rendered  by  R.  Hananiah3, 
who,  as  a  rule,  was  freely  cited  by  the  Geonim.  The 
inference  that  our  decision  anticipated  R.  Hananiah’s  is 
not  unwarranted.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  text, 
especially  in  lines  23-24,  is  corrupt. 

5.  6.  These  two  Responsa  contain  explanations  and 
decisions  on  matter  contained  in  Gift  in ,  80.  The  interesting- 
point  is,  that  the  Gaon  maintains,  that  decisions  are  to  be 
made  with  Samuel  as  against  R.  Ada  bar  Ahba,  while  the 
codifiers,  including  even  so  early  an  authority  as  Alfasi, 
decide  with  the  latter  against  Samuel. 

7.  The  Gaon  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  form  of 
nip  DJ  had  become  obsolete4,  as  it  had  originally  been 
instituted  for  the  places  settled  entirely  by  priests. 

1  On  the  relation  of  'DN  to  Samuel,  comp.  Harkavy,  Befipcmsen,  274. 

2  Comp.  Tosefta  Gittin,  IX,  8;  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.334;  Yer.  Git  tin, 

VIII,  50  c.  3  Comp.  Muller,  Mafteah,  72 ;  and  Harkavy,  Responscn,  312. 

4  Alfasi  as  well  as  the  other  codifiers  gives  very  brief  treatment  to 
mp  nj  ;  they,  too,  considered  it  an  obsolete  form. 

Z  Z  2 
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8.  This  Responsum  is  the  first  in  the  Collection  not 
dealing  with  divorce  matters.  Possibly  it  belongs  to 
another  Collection.  According  to  it,  a  guardian  of  orphans 
appointed  by  their  father  before  his  death  cannot  transfer 
his  charge  to  another  without  further  formalities.  He 
must  appear  before  court  and  explain  his  situation,  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  to  select  a  substitute. 

9,  io.  These  two  Responsa  in  the  same  relative  order 
are  found  also  in  the  Responsa  Collection,  Mantua,  Nos.  88 
and  89.  The  first  of  them  demonstrates  how  meat  may 
be  used  without  nnvD  h  The  second  of  them  deals  with 
the  calling  up  to  the  reading  of  the  Law.  It  decides,  that 
in  case  not  enough  men  are  present  at  a  public  service  who 
can  themselves  read  the  assigned  portion,  the  same  limited 
number  of  adepts  may  be  called  up  a  second  and  even 
a  third  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Mantua  Collection 
this  Responsum  is  given  in  Hebrew,  while  our  MS.  has  it  in 
Aramaic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
original  form.  A  similar  decision,  also  in  Aramaic,  given 
on  the  authority  of  R.  Natrona!',  is  to  be  found  in  Seder  Rah 
Amrctm,  29  a. 

Fragment  B  begins  with  Responsum  11. 

11.  Of  this  Responsum  only  the  last  sentence  has  been 
preserved.  It  deals  with  the  subject  Vllb  nyus?  DTK  px 
( Shehuot ,  44  a). 

11  a.  This  Responsum  also  treats  of  a  subject  in  Sliebuot 
(38  b),  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Rab  and  Samuel 
as  to  the  amount  of  a  claim  justifying  an  oath. 

12.  Plere  we  have  a  very  important  decision  with  regard 
to  the  Halakah,  that  no  man  may  be  fined  on  his  own 
confession.  According  to  the  Gaon,  this  law  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  p'pBB  D£n  'N.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  view  of  the  great  codifiers,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Tur,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I,  3  a,  ed.  Konigsberg. 

1  In  later  Geonic  times  this  lenient  practice  was  not  permitted.  Comp, 
also  Alfasi,  Hullin,  VIII,  ed.  Wilna,  p.  28,  and  Muller,  Mafteah ,  279,  and 
Baal  Ha-Ittur,  ed.  Lemberg,  II,  2,  below. 
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13.  The  Gaon  decides :  n^n  n:p  rvnn  rraafcn  (Baba 

Mezia ,  8  a).  He  adds  that  the  questions  raised  by  Raba 
do  not  imply  that  he  rejected  the  principle ;  they  merely 
indicate  his  abstract  theoretic  interest  in  the  matter,  not 
any  practically  valid  objections. 

14,  15  are  brief  explanations  of  Baba  Mezia ,  10  a  and 
12  b. 

16.  The  Gaon  explains  the  expression  in  Baba  Mezia , 
16  a.  A  Geonic  explanation  of  the  same  expression  was 
known  to  Rashi.  The  latter  takes  it  to  mean  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  Academy,  while  our  fragment  takes  it  to 
mean  the  innermost  recess  of  the  heart. 

17.  This  Responsum  is  found  also  in  )£"&,  p.  90,  No.  28. 
It  contains  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
enumerated  in  Baba  Mezm,  16  b. 

18.  A  short  explanation  of  Baba  Mezia ,  1 1  a. 

19.  In  explaining  the  Talmud  passage,  Baba  Mezia ,  9  b, 
the  Gaon  speaks  of  three  different  classes  of  society :  first, 
the  aristocratic  class,  consisting  of  the  Nassi,  the  Gaon, 
and  the  Ab-Bet-Din ;  second,  the  middle  class,  scholars  and 
merchants ;  and  the  third  class,  slaves,  watchmen,  and 
professional  tipplers.  The  expression  Nassi  is  rather 
startling ;  the  expected  word  is  Resh  Galuta.  The  sup¬ 
position  at  once  suggests  itself  that  the  Gaon  and  Ab-Bet- 
Din  likewise  do  not  refer  to  the  Babylonian  institutions, 
but  to  similar  officials  in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  words  for 
“  watchman”  and  <c  tippler  ”  are  Persian,  and  no  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian  would  have  resorted  to  this  language.  We  are 
therefore  forced  to  the  inference  that  Nassi  stands  for 
Resh  Galuta,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  both  Talmudim. 

20.  The  Gaon  gives  a  definition  of  nfcOH  mia,  and  in 
explaining  it  he  cites  a  Persian-Arabic  saying,  the  meaning 
of  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine. 

21.  This  Responsum  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
explanation  of  the  word  NlPn,  which  occurs  in  Baba  Mezia , 
21  b,  and,  according  to  the  Gaon,  means  “edge  of  a  field.” 
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The  Gaon  evidently  connects  the  word  with  the  root  Tin  1, 
meaning  “  to  frame,  to  hedge  about.”  But  the  Gaon  seems 
not  to  be  right,  as  NTPn  occurs  in  the  Targumim  in  the 
meaning  of  “  staff,”  a  meaning  that  suits  the  passage  in 
Baba  Mezia. 

22.  This  Responsum  likewise  is  interesting  from  a  philo¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  The  Gaon  explains  N“iNnn  ( Baba 
Mezia,  20  b)  to  mean  “  blockhead,”  like  the  Arabic  nNYin  (?). 
I  cannot  conjecture  the  etymological  basis  for  this 
explanation. 

23-25.  These  three  Responsa  are  brief  explanations  of 
Baba  Mezia ,  25  a,  Pesahim ,  47  b,  and  Baba  Mezia ,  6  b, 
below.  They  contain  nothing  new. 

26.  This  Responsum  treats  of  the  Halakah,  flDDD  fuhn  pN 
nnn  nnN  ( Baba  Kama ,  46  a),  and  offers  several  interesting 
variae  lectionis. 

27.  This  Responsum  is  allied  with  the  last.  It  discusses 
a  point  in  Baba  Baira,  92  b,  where  the  Halakah,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Pi  pai>in  px,  is  fully  treated. 

28-31.  The  last  four  Responsa  offer  explanations  of 
Baba  Batra ,  93  a,  93  b,  95  b,  97  a.  Responsum  29  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  The  Gaon  had  a  reading  different 
from  our  text,  and  his  reading  is  not  without  Halakic 
importance. 


Recto. 

anaa  Ninnft  tup  \ne  N'trpni  m  pm  'EN1  i 
v:Nn  -no  rrri?  Ntm  'dnoi  ny  'dj  Dnn  2  mnun^  pnn 
pm&  ii>  anpi  r\b  nnpi  N\n  Dunn  nitm  Dnn  Dnr6  wn 
'n  ton  nim  nm  Dnn  3  min'  ml?  pan  dib>»  nim  mu 

1  Did  the  Gaon  think  of  siu  “bank  of  a  river”? 

2  Gift  in,  77  b. 

3  The  words  rmrr  nb  bs'rair  'bss  are  not  in  our  text  of  the 
Talmud. 
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nr  '!>  ps  nT]  aana 1  2  s'ann  sum  ny  . . .  .  mpo  1  ra'h'sn  5 
aw  pan  8nS>wia  :  nipo  h»  nn'n  pia  'sa!?  bn  p'j»  'Dipl  nn'am  naa  n 
'spn  sasm  pan  'Dsn  'an  naaa'hn  h  nannay  4nnnn  rrcntn 
'in  aan  naas!>  yanp  |ra  n!>  apnra  aan  pasnn  nnoiy  nn'n  3'asn 
sw  jpa  nb  ipnn  ntaofe  Kim  rbvtbv  Kin  nsnaam  ar 
nbynbn  s'.n  p'pptna  ntanaao  at  nn  epsw  ax  pn^a  aan  'trio  10 
naynio  aw  paa  b$)vv  'es  nnan'  'n  'ok  nsa's  si?  sn  nLJD!>»  s\na 
n5>  pm  'an  naaa^yn  !>y  nnnay  s\n  snn'n  snn  naaannnn 
naynra  s'nun  sa'saa  s\nn  by  n\sans  »n&» b  nbynbn 
'Espn  po'aa  5nanw  irah  snsn  'Esn  sna  'aa^yn  by  'nnn 
styaa  :  s\n  nnh  pta'a  pay5>  hs  nstan  payba  nniy  pay!?  m 
i?nn  as  paa  ax  pan  ax  6  p"aan'n'nn  nnao  n'n  'ysan  16 
ppny  sh  a Esn  nwa  snn!>  snn  p  'i?n  'ystan 
D^n  ns  pi>an  7  nnh  'niospn  man  nnDE  taa 

sora  nantha  pana  sa'a  5>'db'b  xb)  iv 
'aan  nE'E^>  'ysnn  p'a  nsE ns  n'a  20 
'es  'vd  sin  onnn'a  'aan  nnn\a 
'anns  8'sy  'nnsa>  sn'sn  'sa  inoa 
■jhn  'n'  no'nn  by  'imn 
fan  naya  8,a>'  ph  na'na  'inp 
ns  s'n.n!?  pwa  9i?an  s'nnn  25 
ppa  ntaaty  BnnE  pan  Dan 
'spa  nnaana  sew 
ash  D'^e  nnaan  n!?y 
'n  'e snna  s\n  10nnan  nn 
pna'  'n  'ds  11  sns  nn  n"n  30 


1  ,!5\DN  =  bxi'H  as  in  N'Vnz:,  Baba  Kamma,  32  b  =  xb’TC  ;  our  texts  read 
rfroiN. 

2  Gittin,  77  a.  3  Ibid.,  79a.  4  =  mnnnnn. 

5  Read  nrvo  ;  the  copyist  forgot  himself,  and  after  having  written 

TtnbtD  again  wrote  nvpnrc,  which  is  to  be  read  ©  =  ©V?©  and  nTO. 

6  About  the  spelling  with  three  yods,  comp.  Responsen  der  Geonim,  ed. 

Harkavy,  13,  255,  436.  7  Menahot,  30  b. 

8  9  Mishnah  Gittin,  II,  5  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  23  a. 

10  Editions:  rrvnn  ;  R.  Ilananel:  nnn].  11  Editions:  ’cn  m. 
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Verso. 

nmna  uw  'zb  n^ya  mo  nm  on  i>api?  n'5>p  npya  nayn  ]px 
pi?  )b  nnar  nnay  nm.n  nx  nw  'a  i?y  pxi  ptyimpi  \'&y 
mrx  oa  i?api>  mi?ty  n&yya  nayn  pxi?  ii>  nnar  may  nmn  dx  pay^  no 
ax  nxnnn  p'B>  xaroi  nxnnn  pi?yo>  Naio  ni?yn  mo 
'oxpi  xm  pixm  nnw  may  xn  nanma  pan  ii>  nnar  nnay  nn\n  5 
xmxna  Nm  ni>  nxnn  xnai?  mmni?  mp^xi?  ^  am  xpn  nim  |inx 
nim  nbb  mmin  pia  nm  .may  'xb  nnap  xn  'x  on  'o«pi  nm  on 
i>ax  aymo  ms?  nno'o  mxty  xi>  ni>  nayno  xi>  fxnyi  nyoa 
xmmxi  xmaa  mmxn  nini?  mxnn  ii?  nnar  nnay  nmn  ax 
nnar  nnay  nmn  ax  maw  m  by  px  pnv  'n  'oxpr  2  maaxa  xaxa  io 
•6mn  nanaa  xa^xn  ib)  "xni?  ynm  oa  mi>  i?p&yoi>  mi>  x'ar 
nnyon  xoai  n^ya  mo  na>x  taa  i>npi>  nbw  ntyya  nayn  px  pan 
3nprna  'am  noyo  on  'on  nm  'oxpn  nan  ny  mopi?  xnna  na 
nnrx  |o  nnx  ni>  napnt?  noa  ntyyar  ion  pm  naiy  4  nayn 
oxnxpi  nnmo  fmmm*  noxty  mny  i>a  5pnrnn  'no  xm  v 
nno  x^x  xvnn  ni>  nnatyo  xi>  pi?  x^typi  nroi  nro  xvn  nm  16 
moi  nm*  ni>  mxi  xvbyb  xawxn  pk,xnn  mnnx  piaa 
mnnxn  nmi>  naan  pixn  i>rxi  xoi>yo  wx  xnn 
nom  nb  ppm  maA'x  nnnx  nana^x  v\)ob 

ata  xaxn  xa^x  nroi  nro  xvn  "xo  2o 

pan  ixi?  :  mnioi  pxno  x^x  nb  ppao 
pi>  x'&ypn  pan  n  ixin  'no  xnn  non  a 
noxty  mny  i>a  nopd  xi?x  xm 
ww  mr:  'xoi  nnmo  pmmm* 

6,no  'bai  1^x0  ninion  m ny  25 

pixn  ^rxn  no'oi?  mya\x  m 
oxnpi  nnnxn  nnvi?  naan 
na  pmn  xp  xn  nroi  nro  xvn 
mmon  mny  tyty  ^ia'  7  xnna 

nnox  nniDx  nnv  im  1^x0  30 

mny  w  'xv  ny  'ar 

1  Gittin,  23  b.  2  Read  rrr:ss2.  3  Read  'cp  sr?3. 

4  Read  i^cp.  5  Mishnah  Gittin,  VIII,  6;  Gemara,  ibid.,  8oa. 

6  Mislmah  Yebamot ,  I,  3  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  13  a. 

7  Yebamot.  3  b,  where  our  texts  have :  errnns  vn'*c  .  .  .  ux *c 
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nnniD  fn'mm  pn«i>  niD:i  '«i  h«m  i«D  nni»n 
pm'  pni>  mm  paa  ni>  nnac^D  pan  «i> '«  :  n«D  six  nm  pm 
nny  w  lahni  pitsi  ikddi  ih«n  nimn  lahm  nmy  ^  phi 
p'a  pi^i  in'Da'm  pnhn  nns  in  nvai'K  im»ai  iDi'mai  i'«n 
fniya  1 , . .  jd  pitsi  i«om  rvnv  in  ixm  ni':i'«  im»a  niDn'n  5 
naoan  pirn  *pp  ah  mn  pam  i  ':di  :  jna  i\\\n  D'amn  J?ai  p'Da'Di 
jikddi  i'«n  nimn  ia^n  i?y  2pn»Kpn  np'y  i>a  mnnm  nmi 
wmn  an  'm  Kaiaian  am  mnavn  'lmn  'D'n  si  im  p«  ikdd 
D«np  pam  'na"n  'imn  3  si  *6  nm^  nhoa  nna'tp  Da'  mcv^ 
jam»Ni  :  xiyn  iKD'a  ':npn  "«m  i:'i  pm  aim  id':  10 
n-i  ni  y'DD  'dd  i:'i  pnn  aim  i«D'a  n»«n  «a'«  aanna  «:tyi 
apn  i«D'a  «i>  nioa^  nniD«  nnanp  Da'  nnDity  'can  aaiatan 
aaiatan  am  nwm  D'n  nanci*  n^ya  *]Sw  npann  aa^n'Di 
ni  annyDa  'mm  4nm«n  anan:  jd  anp'yn  ton  nahn  i«!> 
noiaai  Da'  nm w  'aanpn  «$>«i  p'&ypDi  aaiaian  ana  anahn  15 
pi  'a'na  poain  pam'p  pa  rD«n  «'n  an'py  'n  won  p'pnaoi 
mi  nao':i  plan  han  *i  a'typn  'am  ^n«  jnnya  'ira 
'om  «'n  aa'py  'n  ':riD  am  np'y  S>a  nm  i:n"s  t6  an  n'nnm 
«'&yp  nvaiha  lasiaa  *i  «'&ypn  aim  pi  'a'no  dtdd  b>' 
a'^p  ni'ai'a  iav»a  na  |an»«  pa'n  'd«  5  a  ...  a  p'noa  viia  20 
n'VD  ah  D'n  mm  mn  ha  pnha  i«  'in  ah  «':d  si  «'ap  «i> 
iiai  nntata  D'k>:  nntyy  t^Dn  6  pm  pan  p'nDm  i  'y»i  nn'^  nb 
|«i  ni':i"«  iNVDDty  i«  itman:  i«  7i:'«d:  i«  idd  d«  iiai  ':«npi 
nvai'K  iNjna'a^  i'»n  d«i  mien  d«i  ininna  nDi  ha'  nn« 
nmx  nahni  in»a'  n«  oaian  8/:  i:n  'a  'in'n 'd:  «n  i:«d^  i«  25 
«a'« 'd  i?  «'typi  n?Di  nro  «vn  n':ih«  it  nm»ai  nn«i?  no'ai 

1  Read  ’T.  2  Git  fin,  8ob,  and  parallel  passages. 

3  From  the  second  n?  till  '2^np  are  tlie  explanatory  words  of  the  Gaon. 

4  So/ah,  18  b  ;  the  reference  mm^n  given  in  the  text  is  incorrect, 

as  the  passage  in  question  is  not  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Sotah, 
nturix  piD,  but  in  the  socond  chapter,  N’no  rrn. 

5  Read  6  Mishnah  Yebamot,  I,  i  ;  Gernara,  ibid.,  2  a. 

7  Read  i;x'0.  8  Mishnah  Gittin ,  VIII,  7  ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  80a. 
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1  ana  :  pin5>  yrna  nraa  w  'aNn  Naspy  'n  yen  pN  name  nraa  vi 
Nana  Dai>  nn^'Nan  'iai  nri>  nr  unai  n^  nnit^i  b*n5>  aa  naiD 
'exp  Nano  Nap  njd  nn^a  Nnna  pan  in  nry^N  'na  nai>.n  in  nonp 
nnN$>  dn  aa  nr  nn  nNsa  nni?Ni>  dn  NnS»e!>  ntana  nryi>N  'n  mi?  nhn  30 


Verso. 

Nna'ai?  mpasan 1  2  nanN  na  nnN  am  $>Niap  n^  njini  aa  wn  hn^  par 
yam  nn^  'an  'am  nry^N  'nn  Nnaiaa  niNn  Npi  naa!>  Nap  Nann 

nnN  am  3  taiasya  nry^N  'na  paion  Nn^'a  N'ina  pan  jar  nnN^  'aNn 

ptrNn  byibw  yarn  ba  n^  ran  5>nieb6  Nna"n  'amiNi?  ia'ya  '.in  na 
iN^yi  may  'aNn  nanN  na  nnN  ani>  'a^a  y«p  i?yai?p  imar  naN^  5 
Na^  Nn  nn^N^  N.n  nr  pasaw  far  ^a  'aNn  'asa>  5>n5>n  yp  ^ya  Na'Nn  iam 
5>NiaBn  Na^N  p'pnsai  i>Nia^  'ana  Nn  N'pp  yp  'Na  i£a  NaN.n  pn  ioy 
na  nnN  am  ^Niasan  anm'N  n^i  nm^aa  i>Niaa>  n'!>  Dpi  y&a6  n«Nnn  mar 
any  i'!>y  pa'taa  'Nai  vby  pa'^a  ^an  nap  4  aa  —  i?Niaa>a  nalm  nanN  vn 

pnay  n^i  mn^  nanpa  an  mn^  nnp  aa  nn&ami  amp  i^sn  ynNpn  10 

nmra  nnp  aan  'aya  'Na  4/aNpn  nnp  aab  pan  mpi>Di  n^ya  pna 
D\nn  N^n  nn  ^nsi  iainn  aa^ia  'S>aNi  'a'n'r  piNnn  paam  naima  Ditya 
'a  nanpa  pi  pan  ma  mra  *p^'n  l?yan  nmn^  Napa  Np  n^i 
aa  ama  n^  Nnsami  jnnay  'anaai  map  nmn  Nin  ynan  NnnN  5/aNpn 
'i>wm  :  pan  pnb  ypnn  Nin  ynan  NnnN  Ninnh  Di^a  nanpa  vm 
n^  in  NannN  'masN  Nin  "iaai>  b'a'  inn  )b  naanraa  NBniaaN  16 
n'5>'n!>  Naman  'aya  'Na  .ma'ian  'masN  "iaai?  i>ra'  N^n  ia'an  *p 
n^i  n"aa  n$>i  mapn  mnn  mnN  Ninni>  .maam  n!?i  maamn  Nin 
maiaa  by  mW?  maam  yna  ant?  NaS>pa  pnaNn  j.n^y  iaa 
"la'a^  ^a'  "a  'maaN  n^n  nm  nmy  nan  bai  Nin  n'craan  Naiaan  20 
Nan  '2b  mpi?  mapn  na  n^n  i?ia'  n!?  “ja^n  mbn  nH  Naiaa  by  'aaN 
p^noyi  mayi?  b^  yNi  inn  'b  lanra  NaNn  Na'n  'a  nop  Na^i 


1  Mishnah  Gittin,  VIII,  8  ;  Gemctra,  ibid. 

2  Gittin ,  8ob. 

3  Read  .  .  .  ‘wraum  u  and  as  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Samuel  and  R.  Ada  Bar  Abba  ...” 

4  Mishnah  Gittin,  VIII,  io  ;  Gcmara,  ibid.,  8i  b. 


5  Baba  Batra,  i6ob. 
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sni>'a  sa'in  snani  s:n  nn  }»  'niaas  wh  '3  papi^i  sjn  na  ix 
ntya  nn'nn  sna  '5>v  i!>ait6  ntyss  ;s  ds  'sntyn  n^>aiai> 
na'nn  i>ain  niay  niw  ny  nnnpn  ns  n'nnai  iasi>  maai  25 
nnns  na'nn  45>'aiai  nnm  may  ni?y&y  ny  n'nnai  nnm  nns 
pns.n  'ayh  D'&y:i>  nDiab  nns  nr  nnm  ntya  n byw  ny 
nn  i^van  snaim  jnm5>n  mainn  ^y  may!>  pha'  psty  x 
'asn  mstyi  2'n^na*i  pn  sna'an  snp'a^  'r  sa'in 

ban'ai?a  ppny  ^atai  30 


Recto. 

3 . 'ynn&y's!>  pi>a'  t6  nyintyi  nynty  si>n  p5>psy  sin  p'a  lani?  xi 

w  .myam  p.m'aa  ypai  nyma  pi>pty  si>  4v:ai?  nyinty  tyma  xi» 
mma  pnana  7  spn  sn^ai?  ni?pcy  sns  'n  mi?  sns  6  iwatyi  an  :^an  5  spa 
'aim  nni>  ’’yra^  mm  'n  asn  9pnaspn 'a  si?  is  8i>siatyn  mnsia  "snpi  ann 
'jna  i>n  pai>  nas  isi?  'n  'i?as  10'naspn  prs  spin  mm  'nn  'nanan  'yta  'sa  ana  5 
sin  sm  sntyntya  m'a  snaim  nnm  si?  mytyis  'ni  mm  'n  'ana  snams  sin 
nyinty  nma  o:p  n"na  psty  va  na  n'aspn  sni  :'vnni>  stynna  'a  snams  xii 
:  ynty'  nayta  nvpa  nma  nynty  nma  s'tyip  na  min  sm  pan  'sm 
pn  'vm  pm  yn  osy  s'mai>ty  'pi  nnsai>tyi  ansi?ty ':  nnyi?sy  'i>  paa  tap  nma  psi 
pna  ntyya  12  pnj'a  snn  lavy  'a  by  nns  ni?tya  ps  pnina  pim  nay^ty  pyi  10 
ii>  nas  ytyim  'ni?  isva  ninna  nnasy  naty  mm  nay  na  py  ns  naw  'i>aa 
13naaty  ii?  'as  14  naa  ii?  nas  nnmi>  sv  'nay  naty  yni'  nns 's  13  yen' 
ni?tya  ps  tap  in  sai?s  mmn  naaty  min  inann  ps  ii>  'as  ia'y  ns  'n'a'a 
15  ninya  minn  si?  'asn  naya  nnasi  'asn  sin  s'tyip  ii>  n'n's  n:s  tavy  'a  by 
^>an 's  'asp  'an  nsn.n  by  is'c^p  'sa  nsnn  by  fs'typ  navy  n  by  ajp  15 

1  Read  Vffiiai. 

2  =  D’iTO ;  comp.  Seder  R.  Amram ,  29  a,  and  Responsa  Collection , 

Mantua,  99. 

3  Read  din  }’Nt.  4  Shebuot,  48  a. 

5  Mishnah  Shebuot ,  YI,  1 ;  Gemarci ,  38  b.  6  Shebuot ,  39  b. 

7  =iom  Npi.  8  Read  xb  ik  b^io  \L'D  nDbn.  9  Shebuot,  70  a. 

10  Ilullin,  14 1  a,  below,  where  our  texts  read  : 

’rt  u  «»:n  «bi  ba  ob  «:'o«  ixb  S  mb 

.n\L"no  ' 2  rmo  umn  «bi  «nt:n)D  /_i  '21  m'n 

11  .Baba  Mezia,  3  b.  12  Ra&a  Kama,  75  a.  13  Not  in  our  texts. 

14  Our  texts  have  nob.  15  Comp.  Mishnah  Shebuot,  VII,  3. 
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is  iEsy  u  by  D^tyE  r\b  uie  U  U  r6nn  'taxi  taini?  cum 
xnaxn  xh  patan  ni?tyE  xp  D'xpi  .mi>  D'am  xm'  tarwn  xmyuna 
nxn>E  nusEn  xEn  na  'Exn  *'Exn  xm  :np'y  ta  xta'E  xni>  xta'E  xn  xm 
.mpn  U’x  ata  .mix  211  nna  xnx  an  'tax  'n  'Expn  xn  'atan  nun  mp  nun 

m'E  yEty  xta  p'ptai  "lrsy  'xEa  pEtyEi  xa'.TE  XEn  na  uxnn  20 
2pta'x  xaxn  xaxn  aw  xE'n  ui  nun  nap  nunb  nxn*E  nuaon 
nun  mp  x$>  2  pta'x  nb)yb  mi?  b'pwv  xpn  'byn  nhptin  'exp  sD^yn 
nxUE  nuaEn  pnv  'n  'ex  4  mn  na  na  naxn  'ex  'anoxp  3  x3xpDEi 
5  mi?  'ex  xin  'i?  mn  'Exn  wnusyo  nExn  dxi  nun  mp  muni? 

;mi  xi?'E  c'Expn  mi?  xnuo  pn.n  on  pm  an  *jxi  :  b  ut  25 
'ex  nw  an  li?  ixtanraty  'e  'i?na  'ex  pm  an  nuni? 
xan  x^'x  x:pDEa  pnExi 7  son  na  pmni  xtaEn  *i>na 
no  ntysy  am  pm  an  'jta'E  xp  muni?  nxu*E  nuasa 
i?yisi  nxnfta  :  nun  mp  xi>  nao  no  nun  mp  nao  xiv 
i?yata  ypnpa  'e:  'x  nunn  'syna  ix  oiny  ypnpa  3  pnExpn  3° 
xi?'y  3 'ex  'maxpn  ieu  nEiy  nun  i>ya  pxty  pra  nun 


Verso. 

9  pm?  'n  'ex  mn  na  na  nan  'ex  pai  ux  'n  'ex  pai  in  irnsy  mn  lEiyiy, ♦ , 

ni>wm  jiEvyi’  i?yis  dx've  imp  nya  nun  by2  nEiy  px  tax  xv 
ty^aa  pnn  pa  ni'.n  naxta  'Ey  nityyi?  'Ey  nnyi?  'E'y  piaa  pa  10xa'x  'xe 
n'an  i?yn  'taxp  urn  mmyty  n'p  'Ey  nny  pai  nmy'sy  n'p  'E'y 
xi?  xei't  mi?ian  pun  'Ey  nny  pai  myp  'n  'n  'E'y  piaa  taui?  5 
i?yta  mi?  naypE  xta  niyan  xnxiy  x'.nna  n'an  by2b  mi?  nuyPE 
tax  iEsyi>  ^yn  nx'VE  pnExpn  u'ni  lE^yi?  nxuE  naa’E  u  nun 
inxuE  xEi'n  n'i?ia  n b  naytyEn  pu  ai'n  nax/E  'E'y  n'tyy  b  nEx 
nax^E  'Ey  nityy^  'E'y  nny^  'Ey  tyia:  pa  xa'x  xaiE  ixi>  nun  by2b 
nann  nai^n  max^En  p'ay  n'bnE  apia  naya  xaxn  'ex  pnv 'm  :  nvn  10 

1  Baba  Mezia,  8  a.  2  =~n  ^O'X.  3  Baba  Mszici,  ioa. 

4  Editions  and  MSS.  read  s'2.^  12  s"n. 

5  This  is  also  the  reading  of  MS.  M.  6  Bezah ,  39  a. 

7  =  hod  .  8  Baba  Mezia,  1 1  a. 

9  Baba  Mezia ,  11a.  The  reading  of  our  fragment  agrees  with  MS.  M., 
comp.  Rabbinowicz,  Far.  Led.,  ad  loc.  10  Baba  Mezia ,  12  b. 
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nnnx  naxi>oa  inu£6  nmn  nn  px  xovn  'nr  '*  nunman  pun 
pan  D*iL^ro  nx^o  pay^  <t^  1  bom  xb  nun  bynn  nuiyn  nooi 
xp  xbn  naxbo  D'y  nxofo  nuaoa  'ok  nnxn  :iovyb  byis  nx'xo 
'ox  xaa  nn  jiovyb  byia  nxuo  xnn  'm  rvan  byin  nnxbo  xnna 
unnn  *nxi3  xoax  \xnpn  'oxn  urn  nix^o  opbb  nsw  pan  15 
Dim  nun  bynn  nnxbo  xnonxp  xbi  nxm  x\nnb  nnntyx  'nxin 
pan  mo  'xd  nosb  osbi  nosh  3nbwni  iovyb  byis  nxuo  pan  xvi 
xbi  xp^oy  xb  xnyosy  'xn  noab  nans  px  it  4  nnxn  'ox  :  nmu 
ymx  xn^bn  'xnnx  'xnnx  xn^bn  xpoiy  xnm*  xbi  nmn  ma 
nosy  :  xn^bn  5 '  . ♦  a  xnmn  xpvny  xmo  "ax  'box  ntyinu  xvii 
jpoibnb  nannonu  7  maty  xnxobn  6xnnnnxi  xnxobn  21 
n'by  non  'xo  am  xbi  xau  jo  npsn  xnna  xnxnnnx 
jan  xnna  nu  nmnn  pan  paan  tnunox  'nnnx  Trxb  puna 
jxnyn  nnbn  nuyn  xnosy  ixbi  xau  .nu  p'dbi  xaonpb  psa 
xbi  xnn  'ox  noi  'nn  8  'ox  no  :  nwpb  xan  nub  pmb  *pns  xyiii 

pa^bai  xm  xnb'o  xnn  nnnD  'o  ntyinu  pan  j  o'ba  26 

noi  xooo  no  nxsy  noi  nux  no  uxnn  by  mox 

xnn  'ox  noi  xnn  'ox  no  mao  'a  pbn  uxnn  by  pa'bai  nnoo 

:nona  mo  noi  nona  mo  no  uxnn  by  a'ba  xbi 
xbo  mx  pxi  oxp  xin  aim  onx  9pxn  pb  x'typ  xpn  xix 
oxp  xb  fxo  pa  dx  xop  x\n  nnim  njyx  \ni  oxp  xin  31 


Recto. 

nap  xb  n'ya  nop  nntyn  man  nxuo  payb  10pnoxn  mu  pan 
11 'ax  ix  jixj  ix  x'tya  ix  xapDoi  n:p  xi?  sxox  n^ya  aian  Vpoi 
moi?  nunn  ixh  'yo  \xo  n'ya  aian  xmm  op  xin  aim  Dnxn 
tyo'x  ix  13poix:  ix  “nia'o  ix  xnay  paa  xu  x^r  m^x  'xi  n'ynaa 

1  =-0®^.  2  This  reading  agrees  with  that  of  MS.  Rome  II. 

8  Baba  Mezia,  16  a.  4  Editions  and  MS.  rjov  m. 

5  Read  m3.  6  Baba  Mezia ,  i6b. 

7  Read  n:n*D  ’TC©,  as  given  in  the  Geonic  Collection  p-12  ny\L',  p.  90  a. 

8  Baba  Mezia ,  11  a.  9  Ibid.,  9  b,  on  top. 

10  Baba  Mezia,  ga-9b.  11  'a«  =  p  rvi  2K. 

12  ’m3’?3  =  Pers.  “wine-bibber.”  13  In  Pers.  “watchman.” 
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myn  nann  win  nmtyn  ncyN  'ni  onp  n^y  n'cy&j  n^'h  5 
'!>yn  in  'mo  in  'oan  'o^n  paa  n"y*0N  DmN  ^n  :  nonp  nynaa 
tana  *7^  lannn  1  "D'a"«a  ndin  jo  n”yo  pnoNn  'a\n  'ai  mna 
imn  naio  'ONn  '3  '.n  2  nWm  :  mya  pawn  ptya  onp  n5?  n'ya  xx 
nna'an  Nnn'N  paa  cyn'a  pan  pa'bna  uoo  niapi?  poo  na'N 
non  pnaya  ann  n"yoa  pnoNn  'a  'nr  'aa  nir  'p  nty  nnamai?  10 
\snvana  'n  nama  n!?  nop  ^ya  nNo  'n  n'b  NnoNn  in  3  N?rby  noni  N.nb* 
i?ya  npnna  'aina  ni?  nop  Nnn'N  N'nn  Nmo  'ni  'aa  'p  nty  ^  ^'pty 
an  pataa  naoo  niapi?  Nn^'o  Nnn  nd^n  n5>  'noNpi  -pm  'a  taw 
naa  5mtrioan  'on  pm'  'n  4D'aai?  nma  'no  mnN  nyn  'on  nss  xxi 

'yocy  'n  mean  nnsy  5>a  i>y  haa  mo  'noi  Nna'n  ^y  taNn  onh  ptynso  15 

nan  n^n  Ntyoo  na  nta  opi?  nnN  opi?  op'i?  nna  op'i?  'oin  ty'pi?  ja 

ttaya  d'on  5]iaa  nnoy  ant>  naN  'n  '!>onp  'an  6NnNnn  oyio  xxn 
riN^in  7nnp  patai  np'y  i?a  Nnyoan  isnn'a  nyn'  Np  sta  bbn  ia  pty 

n^n  ono  yaoo  sta  ppa  xb  mao  N^n  8  mao  Nya'o  noty  xxm 
9oa^an  p  Nta  |N^n  p  jn'ata  na'no^n  taa  pi>oi?ty  yaoo  xxiy 
in  cynn  'a'  naysy  paa  maty  w  p  5>'n  naty  p  nsy  ntyn'a  pan  21 

'^Ncysrn  noty  na^si  Na  n^  $>'n  itah  ncy  itao  n^'  cynn  'a'  xxv 

'noNpn  nona  ntyyo  payb  10ntyyo  payi?  'iNnn  pa'o  'ONn  'a'n 
naa  pwn'  'a  in'  xbw  'na  pp  nna  )b  ntyy  1  iDaia  ncyy  Nin  nvnr'Na 
noiNi  Nnp'oa  npia  'n'cyy  nv'  'o'n'rYn'nYa'N  oatya  pa'01  nnN  25 
noia  11 . . .  ty  p'a  '0  piN  Nnip  Ninty  'a  by  *jn  wna  'a  init  ntyyo  nr 
'nNnn  paio  ia\m  n^ia  nN  noia  'n'syy^  nNn  Ninty  nnN  10'y 
in  ann  n'nNia  'atm  paa  Nvoai  imant>  nicy  naion  “ntwn  xxvi 
an  13No^ya  f?  NO'pn  Nnn  /Niotya  'na^nn  Nann  pan  ^Niotya  'a^n 
mty  14N'aon  n'nNia  poan  po'p  myi  'a'na  ^Niotya  nai?n  ^Niotyi  30 


1  Reading  very  doubtful,  and  as  it  stands  gives  no  sense.  DUNn  S'D’b  jo 
“lie  who  does  not  belong  to  the  average  classes  of  men,”  would  fit  very 


well  after  p'lfcU  in  1.  4. 


Baba  Mezia,  11  b. 


3  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  phrase  satisfactorily. 

4  The  copyist  was  going  to  give  Responsum  XVI  here,  but  reminded 
himself  in  time  that  he  had  written  it  on  the  previous  page. 

5  Baba  Mezia ,  21  b.  0  Ibid.,  20  b.  7  Arabic  ? 

8  Baba  Mezia ,  25  a.  9  Pesahim ,  47  b.  10  Baba  Mezia ,  6  b,  below. 

11  Read  sviir.  12  Baba  Kama,  46  a;  Baba  Batra,  92  a. 

13  Beb  or  of,  49  b.  14  Baba  Kama ,  47  b. 
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Verso. 

nn!?'  .nn::  x^  ny  nx  yim  pxi  nn'ro  n-Diy  xvo:i  .“nan  nx  n::&y 
'oix  'am  01200  M2n  n5>ib  y'201  noai?  pi:  'vn  d^o  nn^'  nm^'D 
1  fn:v  '“i  'ox  'jam  “12  ^xioty  '0  'ox  'oxp  mm  :  mxon  i'i?y  imnno  x'mon 
n"xn  cm  dit’/x  sw'  nnm  ^2  'o  ':p  n"xon  vbv  noino  xMioi>  p:o 
mi>  710*0  xop  xn  x'&yp 1 2  3  xi>  M2  '2  xomd  pn  2  nn  'px  20  pjxi  nn^x  5 
mi>  xm2D  i?xio^2  mxon  i^y  n2no  x'yioai?  ^2x  pn:  2ooi>  mi?  p'soi 

5  imx  4 5  mtrxo  mi?  2"20  xnp  '!>  xo!?  xn^o  xn  ^x  2n  mi?  fppno  'oxpn 

6  xddd2  'oyo  pi>n  p  *p5>M  pm  2m'i  xnx  'xoi?  xnp  x,x  xmx  mS?  S>nx 

nn2  n2D  2n  x'on  '002  npi  X2D2  7'px2i  xn'ob  pn  nowi>  p2to 
pnox  m  n2D  5>xiobo  ^rx  nun  nn2  pnox  '2  n2D  !>xiobo  i?nx  nun  10 
x'*ion  x:ioo  p:yt>  i>2x  xoid'x  p:y5>  ^'o  on  8^nx  n'210  nn2 
Dio  9xn  x'&yp  ^xiosy  \x  020201  :  .02^0  pi  mxnn  i'^y  n2no 
'n  :oani>  noa  n2on  xm  ^xioty  xn  x'sp  'xo  poion  p  ia:Di  nnx 
12  0210.01  :moxn  xp  xn2:x  nxn2:  ita  nmnn  ^22  10  'op  xi>  pnv  mu 
xin  'oyo  'xo  xm  xrD^n  iy':n  nioDiaip  ix  2::  x*o:i  ioan5>  15 
xm  'inn  xmxn2  p  ix  ':no  p  x^x  noyn  ix  xnaim  panio 
':nxp':noo  2:  ^y  p]xi  lyor  'on  1!?  jm:  pbx:  pw  mo  o'yor  13  201201  xxvm 
xop  x:n  xno:n  xpm  pnoxpn  'onx2  mn  px  jnsya  yor  ii>'ax 
f^2x:  pxty  onyor  xn  '00x2  2"n  pxo  xm  jnsya  ynr  'oxp  '2.0  0:: 
mi>  mm  lyo?  'on  .0^  20m  '20  x:xpdo  pan  xo'x  jni'onx2  2m  22 
nxvin  'oix  tm  oxnxp  'on  mi  unt  'on  )b  pi:  ino  p'nox  xpn 
X2  dx  x:in  2n  '0x01  :14d'202  na!n  D'2m  n'nn  xin  n'n'  'oix  w  xxix 
nr  nn  mrb  nioa  n2ion  ':no2  onn  '2  xni*'p  1^12  nx  15na:o  na:i> 


1  p3V  '"i  'o«  is  not  in  our  text,  but  it  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Talmud, 
comp.  Rabbinowicz,  ad  loc. 

2  The  writer  fii’st  abbreviated  nt:id  pm  to  'orr,  then  changed  his  mind 

and  wrote  it  in  full.  3  Read  ib. 

4  Editions  and  MSS.  read  M’M  or  xi'D  instead  of  nvr^"i . 

5  Editions  omit  ttn,  but  MSS.  have  it.  6  Read  Pnn  mrDn. 

7  Read  or  rpn.  8  Repeated  by  mistake. 

9  Baba  Mezia,  8oa.  10  =Mi"OXO. 

11  Erubin,  82  a,  on  top.  12  Baba  Batra,  92  b. 

13  Ibid.,  93a~93b.  14  Berakot ,  9  a. 

15  Editions  and  MSS.:  nezo  me:1?. 
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own  'noxpn  many  ii?mxi  'mo  'ai  n^oi?  1  matata  '?  xby  i?npo 
ai?n  4  ji?op  3  min  impo  'b?k  ini?  2  npK  np^on  pm  'tom  mo  mi?  Nmnovvx 
nnn  «ni  iwn  mi?  bn  .mi?y  ima  m  ima  'mon  pan  moan  has  nmi?  mbia 
n^n^oi?  nxnn  pinyon??  ninyo  anon  5nspo  K\n  mi?y  i:n«  na  mm 
nm  rpi?n  «yna  toon  :8Nntonp  i?y  pnron  6Naimo  xnmpa 
pmrr  p  pyop  'n  dv^o  pm?  'n  'oan  an  7 'am  :Noi?yn  n?«no  s‘i?x 
rnnop . nannm  pan  ninai?  ii?  ntynai?  'onp  pa  ni?wn 

Louis  Ginzberg. 


1  Read  nDi:’iD  'i.  2  Phonetic  orthography  for  npw  “ipy’Di . 

3  Editions  and  MSS.  read  differently.  1  Erubin,  82  a,  on  top. 

5  =n2po,  Baba  Batra,  95  b.  Read  ndsiid  . 

7  Baba  Batra,  97  a. 
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ASHTORETH,  THE  GODDESS  OF  THE 

ZIDONIANS. 

The  great  antiquity  of  historical  monuments,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  creates,  so  to  speak,  an  illusion 
of  perspective.  We  forget  that  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
wilderness,  though  by  its  very  nature  it  could  leave  no 
memorials  such  as  these,  is  yet  in  its  essence  more 
nearly  primitive,  and  may  well  be  actually  older,  than 
the  life  of  cultivated  lands  and  of  cities,  the  religion 
of  great  temples,  and  the  polity  of  settled  states.  It  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether,  in  their  natural  condition, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  were  so 
well  fitted  to  sustain  the  life  of  man  as  the  less  favoured 
regions  of  Arabia.  It  is  certain  that  even  to-day  the 
tongue  of  the  desert  is  less  changed  from  the  primitive 
Semitic  than  the  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  Assyrian 
of  the  monuments 1.  The  Babylonian  Pantheon  comes  to 
us  as  shaped  and  adorned  by  the  influence  of  established 
priesthoods  and  the  growth  of  literature  during  ages  of 
civilization,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  a  mirror 
of  primitive  religion. 

It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  said  that  the  Hebrew  Bible 
contains  no  word  for  “  goddess.’ 5  In  truth  the  well-known 
conjunction  of  Dvyan  and  nnn&’yn  corresponds  closely  to 
the  Assyrian  ildni  u-istarati ,  and  cannot  well  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  by  “the  gods”  and  “the  goddesses.” 
Neither  Bel  nor  Ishtar  is  in  origin  a  proper  name.  The 
former  may  indeed  be  applied  to  a  particular  deity,  or 

1  See  Driver,  Tenses ,  3rd  ed.,  §  180,  and  Sweet,  History  of  Language 
(“  Temple  Primers  ”),  pp.  20,  30,  31, 82,  83.  Cf.  also  A.  Yaliuda,  Die  biblische 
Exegese  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  semitischen  Philologie  (Berlin,  1906).  But 
compare  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  7,  note  1. 
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even  a  supreme  God — the  God  of  Nippur,  of  Babylon, 
or  of  Israel 1 ;  but  it  remains  essentially  a  common  noun, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  latter.  And  when  we  ask 
the  meaning  of  ilu,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  expressions  cited,  ildni  are  equivalent  to 
and  that  both  supply  the  complement  of  * ashtaroth . 

We  may  form  a  probable  conception  of  the  early  Semites 
as  living  in  nomad  clans,  constituted  by  the  tie  of  female 
kinship ;  deeming  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  primitive  thought,  akin  to  the  flocks  from  which 
they  derived  their  sustenance,  drawing  no  distinction  in 
kind  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  the  beast, 
between  spirits  of  the  dead  and  those  of  the  living,  or 
between  gods  and  spirits  of  the  dead ;  tracing  therefore 
the  ancestry  alike  of  their  flocks  and  of  themselves  to  a 
common  divine  mother,  ambiguous  whether  woman  or  ewe, 
from  whose  favour  and  protection  they  sought  the  two 
great  blessings  which  formed  the  essential  conditions  of 
their  life ;  for  her  daughters,  of  the  flock  as  of  the  clan, 
a  numerous  offspring  and  a  safe  delivery ;  for  her  sons, 
victory  against  their  enemies.  Such,  I  cannot  doubt,  was 
the  “  Bach  el  ”  or  “  Ephrath/’  the  Eive,  that  maketh  fruitful, 
from  whom  the  chief  tribes  of  Northern  Israel  traced  their 
descent.  She  it  was  who,  we  read,  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son;  —  a  spirit,  therefore,  either  dangerous  or  propitious 
to  women  in  travail.  Would  we  know  with  what  intent 
she  was  worshipped  at  the  sacred  pillar,  or  rQ¥»,  which 
marked  her  reputed  grave,  we  need  but  turn  to  the  striking 
parallel  in  Mr.  Hartland’s  Legend  of  Perseus — a  repertory  of 
usage  and  belief  not  less  valuable  than  The  Golden  Bough  : — 

“  The  Tusayan,  one  of  the  pueblo  tribes  of  North  America,  have 
a  legend  of  one  of  their  women  who,  being  pregnant,  was  left  behind 
on  the  Little  Colorado  in  their  wanderings.  Beneath  her  dwelling  is 
a  spring,  and  any  sterile  woman  who  drinks  of  it  will  bear  children  ” 
(op.  cit.,  I,  p.  116). 


1  rrVya,  i  Chron.  xii.  5 ;  Hos.  ii.  18. 
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This  was  the  immortal  mother  whose  voice  was  heard 
in  Ramah ;  “  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping,  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children ;  she  refuseth  to  be  comforted 
for  her  children,  because  they  are  not  ”  (Jer.  xxxi.  15). 

Where  the  sole  wealth,  rtJpD  or  Xty  (Gen.  xxxi.  16),  of 
a  people  consisted  in  their  flocks,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ewes  of  which  the  latter  were  composed  should  be 
called  by  a  term  mn^y,  Deut.  vii.  13)  derived  from 

the  root  X>y.  The  formation  presents  no  great  difficulty. 
The  n  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical,  as  in  the  Assyrian 
nouns,  gitmalu ,  ritpasw,  the  adverb  hitmutis,  and  the 
Ifteal  of  the  verb  ;  and  then  transposed  with  the  following 
sibilant,  as  in  the  Heb.  Hithpa'el  h  And  if  the  divine 
mother  of  clan  or  flock  could  be  called  i>m ,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  she  should  be  known  as  Xi^’y.  This  is  clearly 
the  primitive  form  which  in  Hebrew  might  appear  as  “Wy 
or  “W6?y,  and  which,  with  an  afformative  n,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  rpn^y1  2.  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  the 
points  are  those  of  but  this  supposition  is  inapplicable 
to  the  first  vowel,  needless  as  regards  the  third,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  free  from  doubt  in  relation  to  the  second.  If 
the  informative  n  may  be  taken  to  indicate  gender,  it  is 
worth  observing  that  -) T\wy  stands  to  the  root  much 
as  nXK  to  XW.  It  is  plain  that  ’ ishtar  is  derived  from 
' ashtar ,  while  the  contrary  is  impossible. 

Originally,  the  number  of  the  divine  *  ashtar  oth  must 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  clans  tracing  descent  from 
them.  The  individual  Person  of  the  Epic,  emancipated 
from  the  bounds  of  kindred  and  locality,  and  in  time 
worshipped  from  Chaldea  to  Carthage,  belongs  to  a  far 
more  advanced  stage  of  thought.  Yet  in  the  energy  and 
independence  of  her  character,  in  her  position  of  privilege 
and  superiority  towards  her  suitors,  she  always  bears  the 
mark  of  the  matriarchal  state,  and  presents  a  striking 


1  Of.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian  Grammar ,  Eng.  trans.,  §  65,  No.  40,  p.  18 1. 

2  Ass.  iUartu,  Is-ta-ri-tum. 
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contrast  to  the  pale  and  colourless  reflections  who  form 
the  consorts  of  Chaldean  gods  \ 

An  important  step  in  this  development  was  taken  by 
passing  from  the  notion  of  the  many  mothers  of  many 
clans  to  that  of  a  general  mother  of  the  race,  Ti  DN 
(Gen.  iii.  20).  The  idea  of  the  divine  mother,  especially 
where  she  is  held  to  have  died  in  childbirth,  carries  with 
it  that  of  the  divine  babe,  and  where  the  men  of  the  clan 
are  still  regarded  as  sons  of  the  matriarch,  the  child  will 
naturally  be  a  son,  since  the  women  will  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  mother.  This  typical  man-child  is  the 
'jIN  p  or  of  the  touching  legend — no  names  of  a  tribe, 
but  of  a  god2.  Approaching  the  same  subject  from  an 
opposite  direction,  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  matriarchal  scheme  of  thought,  the  first  man  that 
was  born  is  necessarily  the  son  of  the  general  mother. 
In  such  a  case  la  recherche  de  la  paternite  est  interclite ; 
but  suspicion  must  fall  upon  the  ram -god.  From  the 
pastoral  standpoint,  the  first  man  is  of  course  the  first 
shepherd,  himself  of  kin  to  his  sheep.  In  Gen.  iv.  20,  he 
appears,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  the  name  of  =  Ph.  bl' 
ram ,  having  for  his  brother  the  first  musician,  not 
to  be  distinguished,  except  by  an  artifice,  from  ram, 
or  ram’s  horn.  In  ver.  2  of  this  chapter  the  first  shepherd 
bears  the  name  of  ip?  3  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  an 
intentional  alteration,  but  I  am  inclined  to  seek  the  origin 
of  both  and  in  legends  of  the  miraculous  impregna¬ 
tion  of  the  solitary  mother  of  the  race.  A  vast  collection 
of  examples  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hartland’s  first  volume, 
above  cited.  There  may  be  a  connexion  between  ri^,  H5W, 
and  rt£;^p  (cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  33),  so  that  rifc?  would  signify  a 
begetting^™  ytvvuiievov,  while  HEOD  would  be  a  predicate 
of  the  ram  or  bull-god,  like  pn^,  or  an  attribute  such  as 
anst*  or  pm*. 

It  may  prove  of  importance  to  observe  that  in  meaning 

1  Dawn  of  Civilization,  pp.  663-5,  672,  673. 

2  In  J.  Q.  E.,  XI,  247,  I  failed  to  grasp  this. 
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and  are  strictly  parallel  to  ram  or  chief \  in  the 
sense  of  leader.  As,  with  the  advance  of  paternal  kinship, 
men  came  to  trace  their  ancestry,  and  pay  their  worship, 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  flock,  they  employed, 
to  designate  and  invoke  the  male  divinity,  the  term 
or  ilu ,  parallel  in  signification  to  the  matriarchal  “intPy. 
I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  science  as  to  whether  the  conceptions  of  the 
matriarchal  Ewe  and  the  ancestral  Ram,  as  the  gods  of 
pastoral  life,  be  not  more  consonant  with  the  simplicity 
and  concreteness  which  mark  an  early  stage  of  thought 
than  the  abstract  “goddess  of  fertility  and  reproduction  1,” 
or  the  vague  “goal”  or  “point  at  which  the  eye  aims2,” 
which,  upon  too  narrow  or  too  subjective  a  view  of  the 
evidence,  distinguished  scholars  have  offered  to  us  in  their 
place.  Neither  Hebrew  texts  nor  Assyrian  monuments 
can  be  understood  in  isolation. 

If,  however,  we  venture  to  affirm  as  probable  that  the 
Semitic  word  for  god  originally  bore  the  concrete  signi¬ 
fication  of  a  ram,  we  must  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind, 
firstly,  that  this  mode  of  thought  is  neither  primitive 
nor  universal,  but  an  incident  of  the  pastoral  stage.  It 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  hunter  or  the  fisher,  while 
in  agricultural  and  urban  life  the  term  tended  to  be 
replaced  by  b))2.  And  secondly,  that  the  Ram  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  Spirit,  a  Father3,  and  a  Leader,  as  well  of 
the  tribe  as  of  the  flock. 

In  the  settled  life  of  Chaldea,  Ishtar  has  her  parallel 
in  E-shaiTa,  a  goddess,  it  would  seem,  not  of  the  flock  but 
of  the  soil,  and  in  another  aspect  the  goddess  of  war  4.  The 
same  double  office  was  exercised  by  her  son  Ninib,  at  once 


1  E.  B.,  art.  Ashtoreth,  §  4. 

2  Babel  and  Bible,  pp.  69,  70,  125-9. 

3  Or  at  first,  perhaps,  a  kinsman.  In  this  point  of  view  *?x  is  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  terms  ax,  rrx,  and  nr,  so  frequently  employed  in  its 
place  in  the  formation  of  proper  names. 

*  For  Esharra  see  Dawn  of  Civilization ,  pp.  645,  646,  672. 
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a  soldier  and  the  god  of  labourers,  as  well  as  patron  of  the 
brick-field  and  founder  of  cities  b  These  attributes  are  of 
interest  to  the  biblical  student,  for  we  know  that  Ninib 
had  a  sanctuary  near  Jerusalem,  and  they  are  identical 
with  those  ascribed  to  Cain.  Cain  was  the  firstborn  of  the 
general  mother  “  Eve/’  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  founder  of 
a  city.  His  name,  pp ,  signifying  Spear,  shows  that  he  too 
was  a  man  of  war,  as  we  know  that  he  was  accounted  the 
first  shedder  of  man’s  blood.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  weapon  itself  received  worship,  and  that  the 
personal  Cain  was  the  god  within  the  Spear.  Nor  would 
it  be  surprising,  were  it  possible,  to  learn  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  called  upon  Ninib  by  the  titles  of  J'p  byi  and  cr6  ^JD. 
To  the  Spear-god,  the  nomad  Kenites  also  traced  their 
descent,  and  attributed  their  wanderings  to  his  crime.  And 
even  without  taking  pp  to  mean  “artificer,”  it  would  be 
very  natural  to  identify  the  Spear-god  with  the  inventor 
of  implements  of  metal,  2,  to  whom  he  stands  much 
as  5>nn  to  and  Sw. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  the 
religion  of  the  flock,  nor  have  we  as  yet  gathered  evidence 
to  show  any  connexion  between  it  and  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  astro-theology  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians3,  the  star  of  Ishtar  was  the  planet  Yenus,  whilst 
the  moon  was  a  great  god,  Sin4.  Yet  in  the  Sumerian 
hymns  Ishtar  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  moon-god5. 
And  in  Semitic  texts  Ishtar  is  called  belit  same  and  sarrat 
same ,  the  latter  exactly  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew  malkat  hassdmayim  “  queen  of  heaven 6  ”  ;  while 
the  title  sarratu  is  borne  in  like  manner  by  Sin’s  consort7. 
“  As  he  is  the  man-moon,  she  is  the  woman-moon,  his 
beloved,  and  the  mother  of  his  children  Shamash  and 

1  For  Ninib,  see  Dcnun  of  Civilization ,  p.  576,  note  3,  p.  645,  note  2,  pp.  647, 
672,  753- 

2  bmn  and  ”p  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  alternatives,  like  mrr  and 

ETON  in  chap.  ii.  3  E.  B.,  art.  Ashtoreth,  §  4. 

4  Ibid.,  Queen  of  Heaven,  §  3.  5  Ibid.,  Art.  Milcah. 

6  Ibid.,  Queen  of  Heaven,  §  3.  7  Ibid.,  Sarah,  §  2. 
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Ishtar1.”  “In  the  days  of  the  past  .  .  .  Ea  charged  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Ishtar  with  the  ruling  of  the  firmament  of 
heaven  ;  he  distributed  among  them,  with  Anu,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  these  three  gods, 
his  children,  he  apportioned  the  day  and  the  night,  and 
compelled  them  to  work  ceaselessly  2.” 

The  matriarch  is  subject  to  no  lord,  and  cannot  be  the 
consort  of  a  king.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  these  fluctuating 
conceptions  a  close  relation  is  supposed  to  obtain  between 
the  spirit  of  the  star  and  that  of  the  moon.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek.  As  the  orbit  of  Yenus  is  interior  to 
that  of  the  Earth,  the  planet  can  never  appear  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  Sun,  and  shines  brightest  when,  “in 
conjunction,”  it  occupies  a  position  between  the  two,  and 
is  in  fact  a  crescent.  The  New  Moon  occupies  a  similar 
position,  and  it  follows  that  New  Moon  and  Evening  Star 
appear  together  in  the  fading  glow  of  sunset,  to  herald 
the  approach  of  night,  the  season  of  love.  These  facts 
were  expressed  by  making  the  Queen  of  Heaven  daughter 
of  the  Moon-god ;  Ishtar,  of  Sin ;  and  Rachel,  of  Laban. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  region,  and  a  later  age, 
to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  epoch  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  commerce  and  colonization,  to  the  cult  of  Ashtoreth 
presented  on  the  relics  of  Phoenician  Art. 

It  may  be  said,  with  some  justice,  that  the  Phoenicians 
had  no  art,  but  only  an  “  art-manufacture,”  a  craft  without 
invention,  of  which  the  most  general  characteristic  is  the 
combination  of  motives  borrowed,  with  imperfect  under¬ 
standing,  from  the  art  and  mythology  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria ;  while  its  specific  hall-mark  consists  in  the  ever- 
recurring  sign  of  Disk  and  Crescent.  It  is  impossible  to 


1  Dawn  of  Civilization ,  p.  664. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  658;  cf.  Gen.  i.  16.  Elsewhere  the  same  office  is  ascribed, 
not  to  Ea,  but  to  Marduk,  ibid.,  p.  545  :  “  He  lighted  the  moon  that  she 
might  rule  the  night,  and  made  her  a  star  of  night  that  she  might 
indicate  the  days.”  The  whole  passage  should  be  read. 
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suppose  that  the  Canaanite  craftsman  employed  this  symbol 
without  the  definite  intention  of  associating  his  work  with 
the  object,  or  objects,  of  his  religious  faith.  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  involved  no  reference  to  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians  1. 

The  symbol  is  as  old  as  the  period  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy, 
for  it  is  found  upon  a  seal 2  discovered  in  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  Khorsabad  bulls.  “  It  must  have  been  put 
there  before  the  building  of  the  palace  ...  at  any  rate 
it  dates  from  the  reign  of  Sargon.”  It  bears  the  name 
of  ^yTDV.  And  there  is  another  seal  bearing  the  name, 
and,  it  would  seem,  the  representation  of  one  ,  who 

may  without  improbability  be  identified  with  the  father 
of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre — the  only  Abiba'al  in  the  imperfect 
list  of  Tyrian  kings. 


“The  figure  of  the  prince  himself  is  dressed  in  the  Pharaonic 
costume.  He  raises  his  right  hand,  the  palm  turned  outwards ; 
in  his  left  he  holds  a  sceptre  crowned  by  the  disk  and  crescent 
ornament.  Behind  him  appears  a  standard  with  the  same  emblem, 
and  above  it  a  hawk  with  its  head  turned  over  its  shoulder.  In 
front  of  the  king’s  forehead  there  is  a  four-pointed  star”  (op.  cit., 
II,  242). 


Clearly,  these  are  the  symbols  of  a  state  religion,  though 
of  one  which  has  borrowed  much  from  Egypt,  as  Rome 
borrowed  from  Greece  and  from  the  East.  Yet  we  may 
presume  that  there  was  in  the  first  instance  so  much  of 
resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
deities  as  to  render  this  fusion  possible.  Thus  Maspero 
tells  us  of  the  Monifcu,  who  from  the  dawn  of  history 
frequented  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  that  “they  worshipped 
a  god  and  a  goddess  whom  the  Egyptians  identified  with 
Horus  and  Hathor;  one  of  these  appeared  to  represent 


1  “  In  Sidon  Astarte  is  the  principal  divinity.”  “  Sidon,  the  greatest  of 
the  Phoenician  or  ‘Sidonian’  towns.”  “In  the  0. T.  the  Phoenicians 
generally  are  named  Sidonians,”  E.  B.  art.  Phoenicia,  cols.  3743,  3733, 
373i. 

2  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoenicia ,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  II,  fig.  170. 
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the  light,  perhaps  the  sun,  the  other  the  heavens1.”  AncI, 
in  the  present  instance,  no  Egyptian  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  a  Horus  in  the  hawk  upon  the  seal  of  Abiba'al. 
“  Some  said  that  the  sky  was  the  Great  Horus,  Haroeris, 
the  sparrow-hawk  of  mottled  plumage,  which  hovers  in 
highest  air,  and  whose  gaze  embraces  the  whole  field  of 
creation2.”  In  this  case  the  sky  is  also  regarded  as  a 
face  (JiorlX ),  of  which  the  Sun  is  the  right,  and  the  Moon 
the  left  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  “  whether  under  the  name 
of  Horus  or  of  Anhuri,  the  sky  was  early  identified  with 
its  most  brilliant  luminary,  its  solar  eye,  and  its  divinity 
was  as  it  were  fused  into  that  of  the  Sun 3.”  This  is 
parallel  to  the  identification  of  Sin,  or  Nannar,  with  Anu, 
the  Moon-god  with  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 

Again,  the  Sky  was  regarded  as  a  female  divinity, 
having  either  the  human  form 4,  or  that  of  a  cow 5,  “  a 
large-eyed  Hathor,  of  beautiful  countenance  6.”  Hat-hor, 
“  the  abode  of  Hor,”  was  naturally  considered  as  his 
mother,  and  is  therefore  represented  bearing  the  solar  disk 
between  her  horns7;  a  piece  of  symbolism  important  for 
our  purpose,  since  it  was  applied  to  the  goddess  of  Byblos, 
the  bacilath  Gebcd,  who  is  thus  represented  on  the  stele 
of  king  Jehawmelek  in  the  Persian  period8.  But  it  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a  mistake  to  seek  in  this  direction 
the  origin  of  the  Disk  and  Crescent.  “  The  Egyptian 
emblem  of  the  moon  became  a  half-moon  with  the  sun 
or  a  star  above  it,”  says  Prof.  Meyer,  with  a  certain  lack 
of  precision9.  If  we  turn  to  The  Dawn  of  Civilization , 


1  Lawn  of  Civilization ,  p.  354. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  86,  ad  init.  3  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

4  “  Nuit  the  Starry  One,”  ibid.,  p.  86 ;  cf.  figs.,  p.  89,  and  p.  129. 

5  Nuit,  ibid.,  p.  169.  6  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  88.  Note  that  it  is  as  a  calf  “that  the  Egyptians  were 

pleased  to  describe  the  Sun-god,  when  Sibu,  the  father,  was  a  bull,  and 

Hathor  a  heifer,”  ibid.,  p.  89.  This  may  serve  to  Explain  the  Calf  of 
Bethel ;  the  divine  Child  in  animal  form. 

8  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoen.,  vol.  I,  fig.  23 ;  cf.  26,  and  vol.  II,  fig.  6. 

E.  B.,  Phoenicia,  §  8.  9  Ibid. 
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at  p.  93  we  shall  find  an  excellent  example  of  the  Egyptian 
symbol  in  its  primary  form.  Here  there  is  no  question 
of  the  sun.  It  is  the  Lunar,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Solar  Barque,  which  is  represented.  The  appearance  indi¬ 
cated  is  that  which  may  often  be  observed  at  New  Moon — 
the  fine  and  brilliantly  illuminated  crescent  seeming  to 
enclose,  and  from  its  superior  brightness  to  overlap,  the 
dimly  lighted  remainder  of  the  disk.  This  is  “  the  Old 
Moon  in  the  New  Moon’s  arms,”  as  described  by  the  bard 
who  wrote  “  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence.” 
It  is  the  French  “lumiere  cendrde1”  ;  “crescent,  with  full 
moon  shown  therein2.”  In  the  hieroglyphic  character  the 
moon  was  depicted  by  a  crescent  inclosing  an  imperfect 
disk  3.  And  that  this  symbol  did  not  lose  its  lunar  sig¬ 
nificance,  even  in  Carthaginian  Africa,  may  be  seen  on 
a  lintel  at  Ebba 4,  where  it  is  at  once  associated  and 
contrasted  with  the  rayed  disk  of  the  sun.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have,  on  a  seal,  the  same  rayed  disk  grouped 
with,  but  not  conjoined  to,  the  simple  crescent5.  And 
upon  the  coins  of  Cyprus,  we  find  the  simple  crescent 
associated  with  a  star  of  six  or  eight  points,  which  in 
this  connexion  can  be  nothing  but  the  star  of  Ishtar, 
the  planet  Venus,  hanging  directly  over  the  temple  and 
image  of  the  Paphian  goddess6.  Here  surely  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  Ashtoreth  and  the  Moon  has  been  completely 
achieved. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  employment  of  these 
symbols  by  a  passage  in  an  article  of  Prof.  P.  Jensen, 
on  “The  so-called  Hittites  and  their  inscriptions 7.”  “At 
Boghazkoi  .  .  .  we  find  inscriptions  with  the  winged  disk 


1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  268,  note  citing  Clermont-Ganneau. 

2  E.  B.,  art.  Phoenicia,  §  8. 

3  Baum  of  Civilization,  p.  221.  4  P.  and  C.,  I,  fig.  234. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  47.  6  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  58  and  199. 

7  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht 

.  .  .  with  the  co-operation  of  .  .  .  Benzinger  .  .  .  Hominel  .  .  .  Jensen  .  .  . 

Steindorff,  Philadelphia,  1903,  p.  763  ;  cf.  p.  271. 
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of  the  sun  at  the  top  ...  In  one  instance  .  .  .  the  winged 
disk  is  represented  as  an  eight-rayed  star  enclosed  in  a 
ring.  Above  it  appears  Venus,  likewise  represented  as 
a  star  ...  In  Assyrian  sculptures  the  king  has  the  same 
winged  disk  before  or  above  him,  and  with  it  very  often 
we  find  other  symbols  and  characters,  the  moon  and  the 
Venus  star  being  especially  frequent.”  And  in  a  Phoenician 
bowl  from  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Praeneste,  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  at  Rome,  we  witness 
the  sacrifice  which  follows  a  successful  chase1.  The  sun’s 
winged  disk,  and  in  an  inferior  position  the  lunar  disk 
and  crescent,  respectively  overhang  two  altars,  of  which, 
it  is  worth  observing,  only  that  assigned  to  the  former 
divinity  sustains  a  blazing  fire. 

Of  Phoenician  ' ashtaroth ,  one  among  the  most  important 
was  byite  run,  the  goddess  of  Carthage.  Her  name  deserves 
our  attention,  and  I  shall  venture  to  explain  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  but  in  accordance  with 
Biblical  usage,  as  parallel  to  another  divine  appellation, 
nwy.  Referring  to  local  divinities  (who,  I  must 
observe  in  passing,  are  not  necessarily  distinguished  from 
the  celestial  powers,  since  these,  when  worshipped,  must 
be  worshipped  somewhere)  the  learned  writer  of  the  article 
“  Phoenicia”  well  says  that  on  them  depends — 


“the  prosperity  a  man  desires  in  his  own  immediate  circle  and  in 
the  home  .  .  .  fruitfulness  of  field  and  flock,  success  in  trade,  victory 
in  war.  To  these  local  deities  prayers  are  made  and  sacrifices 
offered,  and  to  them  the  grateful  worshipper  returns  thanks  when 
the  god  has  ‘  heard  his  voice  and  blessed  him,’  as  the  standing  formula 
in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  runs 2.” 


Yes;  but  if  you  invoke  the  aid  of  a  god,  you  must  needs 
call  upon  his  name,  and  when  you  pay  your  vows  you 
must  in  like  manner  come  before  his  presence.  When, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  divine  appellations  which  may 


1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoen.,  II,  fig.  267,  pp.  343-6  (description  of 
Clermont-Ganneau). 

2  Art.  Phoen.,  col.  3744. 
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naturally  be  read  “  Ashtoreth,  Name  of  Baal,”  or  “  Tanith, 
Face  of  Baal,”  we  may  legitimately  infer  that  in  these 
particular  cults  the  invocation  of  Ashtoreth  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  Baal,  and  the  presence  of  Tanith 
(as  numen  loci)  identified  with  his  presence. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  am  inventing  “  a  mystic  doctrine 
of  theology.”  Well,  if  the  identification  of  deities  originally 
distinct  be  mysticism  (I  should  prefer  to  call  it  syncretism), 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  kind  of  mysticism 
played  its  part  not  only  in  the  religion  of  Egypt  but  even 
in  that  of  Moab.  If  Ishtar  was  identified  with  Chemosh, 
why  not  Ashtoreth  with  Baal  ?  Nay,  Prof.  Meyer  himself, 
admitting  that  “a  large  class  of  Phoenician  divine  names 
is  formed  by  combining  two  simple  names,”  and  that 
“  other  Semitic  tribes  also  thus  combined  names  of  opposite 
sexes  ” ;  and  while  explaining  Melki-'astart  as  meaning 
“  the  Melech  who  is  the  husband  of  Astarte,”  acknowledges 
that  “  in  explaining  similar  combinations  of  two  masculine 
names  .  .  .  there  is  hardly  any  other  course  open  than  to 
assume  an  identification  of  the  two  gods  to  be  intended1.” 
Then  why  not  take  that  course  ? 

In  one  case  we  are  plainly  obliged  to  do  so. 

“‘In  Cyprus,’  says  Macrobius2,  ‘there  is  an  image  of  Venus  in 
which  she  is  represented  with  a  beard,  dressed  like  a  woman,  but 
with  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.’ 
‘This  figure,’  he  adds,  ‘was  meant  to  unite  the  attributes  of  the 
two  sexes,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  at  once  male  and  female : 
quod  eadem  et  mas  existimatur  et  femina  ’ 3.” 

“  This  deity,”  writes  Prof.  Meyer,  with  some  naivete , 
“never  possessed  much  importance4.”  It  is  important 
enough  if  we  want  to  understand  the  mode  of  thought 
of  which  it  was  the  product  and  the  expression.  An 
* ashtoreth  who  could  be  deemed  at  once  male  and  female 


1  Art.  Phoen.,  §  12  ad  fin.  2  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Plioen.  II,  p.  158. 

8  Cf.  W.  R.  S.,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  472,  478. 

4  Art.  Phoen.,  §  15. 
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is  very  nearly  related  to  the  * ashtoreth  who  could  be 
invoked  as  “  Name  ”  or  “  Face  ”  of  Ba'al. 

And  without  some  such  hypothesis  the  explanation 
of  these  titles  adopted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  is 
clearly  untenable.  Ba al-hashshamayim,  we  know,  has  an 
intelligible  meaning,  “  The  god  who  dwells  in  the  heaven, 
to  whom  the  heavens  belong1/'  a  conception  which  cannot 
be  better  expressed  in  the  English  language  than  by  the 
natural  translation,  “  Lord  of  Heaven2.”  * Ashtoreth-hasli - 
shamayim,  in  the  sense  of  baalath-,  or  malkath-h",  is  at 
least  a  possible  expression.  But  sheme-bacd  =  “  Heavens 
of  a  Lord,”  is  less  probable.  And  *  Ashtoreth  sheme-ba  al 3  = 
“  goddess  of  the  heavens  of  a  god,”  verges  upon  the  absurd, 
unless  indeed  you  interpret  it  as  mistress  of  her  lord’s 
house,  making  Ashtoreth  the  spouse  of  Baal.  In  one  way 
or  another  you  must  explain  the  relation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  between  the  first  term  of  the  series  and  the  third. 

And  so  with  regard  to  Tanith  pene-baal 4.  Hatevy,  we 
are  told,  has  “  recognized  ”  that  Pene-ba'al  is  a  place-name. 
Then  will  he  kindly  explain  why  the  numen  loci  of 
“  Lord’s  Face  ”  should  be  a  f{  Lady  ”  ?  The  inference  drawn 
above  supplies  the  explanation — the  goddess  was  identified 
with  the  god. 

Now,  besides  the  general  consideration  that  the  hal^v 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  assuming  the  bodily  form  of 
either  sex,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  explain  this 
apparent  identification  of  ‘Ashtoreth  with  Ba'al,  by  postu¬ 
lating  a  very  simple  and  natural  myth,  viz.  that  the  Moon's 
Disk  was  regarded  as  the  Face  of  the  Sky-god — 

D'D^n.  And  that  such  a  myth  did  really  exist  may  be 
presumed  from  the  surprising  fact  that  its  traces  have 
survived  in  Judaism.  I  owe  to  the  published  papers  of 


1  Art.  Baal,  §  4. 

2  “Lord  ”  being  a  term  of  English  feudalism,  signifying  the  holder  of 
an  estate,  like  the  Horatian  dominus  terrarum. 

3  Art.  Phoen.,  col.  3745  ;  cf.  3749. 

4  Ibid.,  col.  3747. 
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Mr.  G.  Margoliouth 1  the  Talmudical  citations2,  “He  who 
at  the  proper  time  pronounces  the  benediction  on  the  new 
moon  is  as  one  who  welcomes  the  very  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  ”  ;  and  again,  “  If  Israel  had  only  been  favoured 
to  welcome  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
once  in  the  month,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  them.” 
To  the  same  writer  I  am  indebted  for  the  acute  observation 
that  it  was  the  moon  “  who  was  seen  to  gather  around 
him  the  glorious  hosts  of  stars  on  the  weird  vault  of  night, 
whilst  the  sun  had  to  cross  the  heavens  unattended,  and 
therefore  unserved  ”  ;  the  moon  therefore  that  was  properly 
regarded  as  “lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,”  and  is  in  fact 
so  addressed  in  an  extant  hymn  to  Nannar3,  as  the  moon- 
god  was  by  preference  called  at  Ur. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  Ashtoreth 
or  Tanith,  in  her  lunar  aspect,  might  be  invoked,  not  only 
as  the  Name,  but  as  the  Face  or  Presence  of  the  Lord 
of  Heaven,  and  to  ask  the  question  whether  such  a  cult 
does  not  imply  the  superposition  of  the  moon-goddess 
upon  the  older  conception  of  a  moon-god,  Ishtar  thus 
usurping  the  place  of  Sin  ?  Such  a  change  might  be  due 
to  Egyptian  influence,  or  merely  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  As  regards 
its  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament,  what  we  want  to  know 
is,  how  early  the  change  occurred?  I  am  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  Rachel-Ephrath,  the  ancestress  of  the  house 
of  Joseph,  is  no  other  than  the  Syrian  goddess,  lady  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  flock. 

The  gods  of  Carthage  are  enumerated  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  4,  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  The  first  of  these 
consists  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Apollo  ;  the  second  begins  with 

1  11  The  Earliest  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  ”  ( Contemp .  Rev.,  Oct., 
1898)  and  “  Hebrew-Babylonian  Affinities”  (Nutt,  1899). 

2  Tractate  Sanhedrin ,  fol.  42  a.  8  Ass.  nannaru  =  light. 

*  Art.  Phoen.,  §  14. 
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the  haificou  KapxnSoviuv,  which  the  learned  Encyclopaedist 
interprets  “  Astarfce  of  Carthage,”  and  then  tells  us  that 
Tanith  “  cannot  be  represented  by  any  of  the  deities 
mentioned  ”  !  But  surely  Tanith  is  the  ha'muv  Kapxnoovicov, 
the  especial  * ashtoreth ,  or  goddess,  of  Carthage 1.  Her 
position  in  this  catalogue  may  be  explained  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  “  Lord  of  Heaven  ”  is  naturally  attended 
by  Wife  and  Son.  Tanith,  like  her  prototype  Ishtar,  an 
unmarried  goddess,  “  Virgo  Celestis,”  Hft^y  perhaps,  but 
not  nhjD,  may  appear  as  his  representative  or  mani¬ 
festation,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  spouse.  We  may 
picture  the  cortege  of  the  gods : — 

“  Apollo  ”  5>yi  “  Hera  ” 

“Iolaos”  n:n  “Herakles.” 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  she  holds  really  the  second  place, 
as  vicar  and  visible  representative  of  the  supreme  god. 

Nor  is  this  conception  merely  fanciful.  The  second  triad 
is  distinctly  symbolized  by  two  monuments  figured  in  the 
work  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez 2.  A  curious  group  discovered 
in  the  cemetery  of  Tharros,  in  Sardinia,  is  composed  of 
“  a  large  rectangular  stele,  decorated  on  its  face  with  a 
disk  and  crescent  moon  in  relief ;  right  and  left  a  pyramidal 
cippus  with  a  double  moulding  about  its  summit.  All 
three  of  these  columns  stand  upon  a  single  base.”  And 
a  similar  group  is  represented  on  the  well-known  stele  of 
fenx  p  ton  from  Lilybaeum,  only  that  in  this  case  the 

1  I  am  bound  to  state  a  fact  apparently  unfavourable  to  this  hypo¬ 
thesis — the  discovery  at  Bord-el-Djedid  of  a  Punic  inscription  of  nine 
lines,  commencing  with  these  words  :  “  To  the  Goddess  Ashtoreth  and  to 
the  Goddess  Tanith  of  Lebanon,  two  new  sanctuaries  ”  {Monthly  Review , 
July,  1904,  “Recent  Excavations  in  Carthage,”  by  Miss  Mabel  Moore, 
pp.  133,  134).  This  is  evidence  for  an  Ashtoreth  distinct  from  Tanith  ; 
not  that  “Tanith  of  Lebanon”  was  not  an  Ashtoreth  and  5 alpcnv  K apxy- 
doviojv.  The  text  is  given  in  Cooke,  North  Semitic  Inscriptions. 

2  Phoenicia ,  E.  T.,  I,  figs.  174  and  232. 
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disk  and  crescent  are  placed  above,  and  not  upon,  the 
midmost  and  highest  of  the  three  pillars.  The  disk  is 
here  so  small  that  it  must  stand  for  the  star  of  Ishtar, 
as  at  Paphos.  I  shall  presently  show  the  identity  of  Tanith 
with  the  deity  of  disk  and  crescent.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  group  should  occur  on  a  stele  dedicated  to  JEn 

Who  now  are  the  inferior  members  of  the  triad?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  Ashtoreth,  or  Tanith,  stands 
to  Rachel,  so  must  her  consort  the  “ Heracles”  of  the 
Greek  Treaty,  stand  to  the  wrestler  hero,  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  or  ;  and  so  must  “  Iolaos  ”  stand 

to  cc  Benjamin/’  I  should  perhaps  have  placed  the  son, 
rather  than  the  suitor,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  matriarch. 
If  this  was  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  the  cultus, 
it  would  furnish  an  explanation  of  his  name. 

Evans,  in  The  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult ,  p.  41, 
fig.  22,  has  given  another  representation  of  the  triad  of 
pillars  surmounted  by  the  Tanith  symbol,  which  occurs 
on  a  stele  from  Nora  in  Sardinia.  On  the  Carthaginian 
stelae,”  he  writes,  “  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  three  divine 
pillars  like  truncated  obelisks,  grouped  together  within 
the  same  shrine  and  upon  a  single  base  .  .  .  Elsewhere  we 
see  two  groups  of  three  pillars  and  the  divine  symbols 
above  them,  and  on  a  monument  from  Hadrumetum  as 
many  as  nine  pillars  in  a  triple  group  of  three  occur  on 
a  single  base  V’  Unfortunately  the  distinguished  anti¬ 
quary  has  failed  to  correlate  these  triads  of  sacred  pillars 
with  the  trinities  of  divine  persons  enumerated  in  the 
Greek  Treaty. 

Of  the  stelai  of  Tanith,  found  by  thousands  on  the  site 
of  Carthage,  one  among  the  simplest  and  rudest  is  no 
more  than  a  “  naive  rendering  ”  of  a  conical  stone2,  closely 
similar  to  that  which  formed  the  object  of  worship  at 
Paphos.  The  apex  of  the  cone  is  surmounted  by  a  circle 
to  suggest  the  head,  and  crossed  by  a  transverse  bar  to 

1  Referring  to  Pietsclimann,  Geschichte  der  Phonizier,  p.  205. 

2  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoen. ,  I,  fig.  29. 
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indicate  the  arms  of  the  goddess ;  these  are  terminated 
not  by  hands  but  by  horns,  which,  however,  differ  notice¬ 
ably  from  those  of  the  moon,  and  agree  with  the  Mycenaean 
‘•'horns  of  consecration”  figured  by  Evans,  in  having  their 
concavities  turned  outwards  in  opposite  directions  1.  (The 
same  peculiarity  may  be  observed  in  the  bronze  figured 
by  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vol.  I,  fig.  26,  “  very  like  an  Isis- 
Hathor.”  See  also  vol.  II,  p.  11.)  In  a  parallel  example 
(ibid.,  vol.  I,  fig.  30)  these  horns  are  omitted,  but  the  circle 
representing  the  head,  much  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  previous  instance,  is  surmounted  at 
a  brief  interval  by  the  inverted  crescent,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  the  familiar  group  which  is  the  distinctive  religious 
symbol  of  Phoenician  art.  Here  then  the  disk  and  crescent 
stand  for  the  goddess  of  Carthage,  and  the  disk  is  the 
Face  of  Tanith,  who  is  the  Face  of  Baal. 

“  In  one  of  the  most  curious  of  these  little  monuments 
we  encounter  a  clearly  defined  Ionic  capital  surmounted 
by  a  crescent  moon,  which  supports  in  its  turn  a  bust 
of  Tanit 2.”  This  is  as  if  the  worshipper  had  in  fact 
erected  a  column  supporting  such  a  bust.  Now  the  column, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Evans,  has  a  religious 
character  of  its  own.  For  the  column  is  in  origin  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  therefore  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tree-spirit.  And  we  know  from  many  parallel  instances, 
cited  by  Frazer  and  other  writers,  that  when  the  tree- 
spirit  is  to  be  worshipped,  a  tree  is  cut  down,  disbranched, 
and  set  up  to  be  held  in  reverence  as  the  habitation  or 
embodiment  of  the  indwelling  divinity.  Conversely,  when 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  employed  in  the  support  of  a 
building,  a  palace  or  a  temple,  they  do  not  lose  this 
character.  It  might  well  be  held  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  spirit  of  the  column,  and  its  stability  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  depend  on  the  spirit’s  presence  and  goodwill. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  columns  figured  by 

1  See  Religion  of  the  Semites ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  478. 

2  Op.  cit.,  I,  52,  fig.  16. 
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Evans,  as  represented  upon  Cretan  monuments,  have  the 
“  horns  of  consecration  ”  placed  at  their  base,  implying 
the  identification  of  the  indwelling  spirit  with  the  god 
of  the  herd,  or  the  victim  taken  from  it1.  Suppose  the 
horns  of  a  ram  attached  to  the  head  or  “capital”  of 
the  column  2,  and  you  have  a  very  probable  origin  for  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  which  may  be  compared 
the  use  of  skulls  of  oxen  on  the  frieze  of  Roman  temples. 
Now  compare  the  description  and  figure  given  by  Maspero3, 
and  cited  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Review,  of  the 
Egyptian  representations  in  which  the  bust  of  the  goddess, 
Hathor  or  another,  who  is  conceived  as  inhabiting  the 
sycamore  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  appears  from  amid 
her  sheltering  foliage,  with  the  figure  in  Perrot  and 
Cliipiez4  of  a  stele  discovered  in  1867  011  the  site  of 
Adrumetum,  and  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

“The  most  interesting  stele  in  the  collection  appears  to  represent 
a  portion  of  the  fafade  of  some  building.  Two  columns  support  a 
rich  and  complex  entablature  .  .  .  The  shaft  is  deeply  fluted  in  its 
lower  part,  and  modelled  above  into  the  bust  of  a  woman  with  an 
Egyptian  head-dress ;  the  bust  has  arms  which  are  folded  on  the 
chest,  and  support  the  disk  and  crescent ;  on  the  head  a  globe 
between  two  horns5.” 

The  solar  globe  between  the  horns  of  the  celestial  cow 
is  the  well-known  symbol  of  Hathor,  adopted  by  the 
goddess,  the  Lady  of  Gebal 6.  But  the  lunar  disk  and 
crescent,  nursed  so  to  speak,  in  the  bosom  of  the  goddess, 
occurs  on  a  stele  of  Tanith  figured  by  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 

1  Probably  the  column  was  set  upon  the  victim’s  carcase.  The  sup¬ 
position  throws  a  ghastly  light  on  the  expression  of  i  Kings  xvi.  34, 
Joshua  vi.  26. 

2  Compare  the  capitals  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome,  where  the 
volutes  consist  of  rams’  heads.  Anderson  and  Spiers,  Architecture  of  Greece 
and  Rome ,  150,  177. 

3  Daicn  of  Civilisation,  p.  84,  n.  1,  p.  121,  n.  5,  and  figure  on  p.  185. 

4  Op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  61  ;  cf.  I,  figs.  51,52,  53.  See  also  Evans, op.  cit.,  p.  46 
with  note  7. 

5  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  64. 

6  Ibid.,  I,  fig.  23;  II,  fig.  6. 
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vol.  I,  fig.  T9 2.  Here  is  no  solar  emblem,  but  a  huge 
crescent,  with  horns  turned  downwards,  surmounts  and 
encloses  the  winged  deity.  The  position  in  which,  in  these 
representations,  the  disk  and  crescent  symbol  is  placed, 
is  very  significant.  Assumiug  provisionally  my  hypothesis 
that  it  is  primarily  the  moon’s  disk  which  is  regarded 
as  the  Lord’s  Face,”  the  artist  could  not  have  expressed 
more  vividly  and  emphatically  that  his  work  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  “  Mother  ”  and  Mistress  ”  thereof : 
nn-61. 

The  same  significance  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
the  winged  female  figure,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  holding 
with  both  hands  the  disk  against  her  hip  or  stomach, 
which  appears  on  the  coins  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia  2,  as  well 
as  to  the  standing  figure  in  long  robes,  clasping  the  great 
disk  to  her  breast,  on  two  stelai  from  Sulcis  3,  and  a  small 
terra-cotta  fragment,  also  found  in  Sardinia4,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  terra-cotta  statuettes  shown  in  figs. 
48  and  67  of  the  same  volume. 

With  regard  to  some  of  these  objects,  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  disk  does  not  rather  represent 
a  tambourine.  But  it  should  be  considered  that,  in  the 
ritual  of  a  lunar  deity,  the  tambourine  itself  might  easily 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  moon’s  disk.  It 
is  also  well  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  the 
crescent  moon  was  identified  with  a  divine  maiden,  the 
waxing  of  the  moon  might  very  naturally  be  regarded 
as  a  pregnancy,  and  supposed  to  influence  that  of  women, 
as  well  as  of  the  ewes  (rmntry)  of  the  flock.  Here  then 
we  have  another  link  between  the  celestial  and  the  pastoral 
deity,  besides  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  moon’s 
horns  5. 

1  I  do  not  deny  that  and  hxw  —  Oeov  -npoaojirov  are  u  place-names”; 
I  assert  that  they  are  derived  from  a  local  cultus  of  the  Moon  ;  the 
“  numen  loci”  gives  the  u  nomen.” 

2  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  16. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  193,  233.  4  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  14. 

5  On  the  latter  point  consult  Robertson  Smith,  Rel.  Sem .,  2nd  ed., 
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A  little  stele  from  Sulcis 1  bears  merely  the  figure  of 
an  ewe  surmounted  by  the  disk  and  crescent.  This  in 
my  opinion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  representation 
of  the  deity  who  survives  in  the  traditions  of  Israel  under 
the  names  of  Rachel  and  Ephrath.  I  should  not  be  greatly 
surprised  if,  even  now,  stelai  such  as  this  were  to  be 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  reputed  grave. 

In  view  of  the  abundant  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  c£  De  Dea  Syra,”  “  Astarte,  in  my  belief,  is  the 
moon 2  ”,  and  that  of  Herodian  that  the  Phoenicians 
calling  Urania  by  the  name  of  Astroarche,  intended  the 
moon  thereby ",  were  expressed  with  remarkable  modera¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  judged 
otherwise.  And  here  I  have  to  point  out  a  singular  error 
of  Prof.  Meyer4,  the  assumption  that  ’A aTpoapyr)  is  “cor¬ 
rupted  from  Astarte  ” ;  an  assumption  which  is  quite 
gratuitous,  contradicts  an  elementary  canon  of  criticism, 
and  is  finally  disproved  by  the  parallel  expression  of 
Damascius5,  ’A o-rporo'fp]^.  In  either  case  “Star-rule”  is 
evidently  a  paraphrase  of  some  such  equivalent  as  IwED 
DWn  (cp.  Gen.  i.  16),  signifying  in  the  first  place  the 
abstract  sovereignty G,  and  in  the  second  the  sovereign 
of  the  heavens,  "&n  nsta,  or  more  precisely  of  the  stars, 
rrttovn,  or  even  nWn.  Probably  by  the  strange 
punctuation  riabo 7  we  are  intended  to  understand,  “  not 
as  say  the  heathen,  Queen  of  Heaven ,  but  rather  creature 
of  God.”  But  it  is  just  possible  that  as  D\“6k  signifies 
a  manifestation  or  impersonation  of  divinity,  so  rDK?£ 

p.  478.  He  suggests  that  the  horns,  commonly  found  on  Tanith  cippi 
being  concave  outwards,  must  be  the  horns  of  sheep.  Yet  the  sheep- 
symbols  on  these  cippi  are  hornless. 

1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  I,  fig.  194. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  p.  69. 

3  Maspero,  Hist.  Anc.  des  Penples  de  I'Orient  Classique,  tome  II,  p.  157,  n.  1. 

4  Art.  Phoen.,  §  13.  5  Maspero,  ibid.,  note  4. 

6  See  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  §  122  r  with  note  3. 

7  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xliv.  17.  18,  19,  25. 
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DWn  might  be  used  of  an  impersonation  of  the  divinity 
of  the  heavens,  the  equivalent  of 

The  question  still  remains,  at  what  period  and  under 
what  circumstances  did  Ishtar  become  a  moon-goddess  ? 
Archaeology  will  in  time  decide.  I  must  content  myself 
with  referring  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Maspero  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  great  history,  p.  570,  where  he 
refers  back  the  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  style 
in  the  art  of  Phoenicia  to  the  age  of  Egyptian  dominion 
in  Syria,  to  the  nineteenth,  and  even  the  eighteenth  dynasty; 
and  further  observes  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  Theban 
dynasties  already  admitted  the  identification  of  Hathor 
with  the  Ba'alath  Gebal 1. 

Meanwhile  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  those 
images  of  Ashtoreth — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
those  * ashtaroth — which  do  not  exhibit  lunar  attributes  2  ; 
a  class  of  types  which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  those 
already  described  by  the  circumstance  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  used  on  coins. 

“  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  of  the  naked  goddess,  whose  hands 
either  lie  on  her  abdomen  or  support  her  breasts3.  Its  vogue  may 
have  passed  by  the  time  the  Phoenician  towns  began  to  strike  money. 
Neither  do  we  find  the  same  goddess,  sitting  or  standing,  with  a  dove 
held  against  her  chest 4,  nor  the  deity  with  wide  hips,  nor  the  one 
with  a  child  in  her  arms 5,  in  whom  we  have  recognized  a  goddess 
presiding  over  pregnancy  and  maternity 6.” 

Again,  describing  the  terra-cottas  furnished  by  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  graveyards,  the  same  authors  write  7 : — 

“  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  begin  to  examine  the 
series  of  statuettes  found  at  Tharros  and  Sulcis,  is  that  they  all  have 
their  prototypes  in  Cyprus  and  Syria.  Nothing  is  commoner  in  Cyprus 
than  the  naked  goddess  with  her  hands  upon  her  breasts 8 ;  we  have 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  570,  notes  1,  4  ;  ibid.,  II,  p.  174,  n.  6;  also  pp.  484-6. 

2  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  16,  52. 

3  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  I,  fig.  150;  II,  fig.  15. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  20,  142. 

5  Ibid.,  figs.  143,  144. 

7  Ibid.,  II,  p.  52. 


6  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  1 6,  17. 
8  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  45. 
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already  met  her  in  Sardinia1.  It  is  the  same  with  the  robed  and 
seated  goddess2,  who  is  encountered  with  a  different  head-dress,  and 
her  arms  in  another  position,  in  the  western  island3.  In  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  no  type  was  more  popular  than  that  of  the 
woman,  priestess  or  deity,  who  presses  a  dove  against  her  breast ; 
many  examples  have  been  found  at  Tharros,  and  in  other  Sardinian 
cemeteries ;  they  4  are,  however,  less  careful  in  execution  than  their 
eastern  congeners.” 

In  the  chapter  especially  devoted  to  Cyprus  and  Cypriot 
Sculpture5,  a  whole  section  deals  with  “Figures  of 
Divinities,”  especially  with  those,  often  of  extreme  rude¬ 
ness,  which  represent  a  goddess  of  Fertility  under  various 
forms. 

“There  was  a  whole  series  of  monuments  in  which  the  goddess 
mother  is  shown  seated  upon  a  throne  and  holding  her  child  across 
her  knees 6.  This  goddess  no  doubt  presided  over  child-birth ; 
Ariadne-Aphrodite  was  especially  honoured  at  Amathus  as  the 
patroness  of  women  in  labour7.  Several  small  groups  in  stone  or 
terra-cotta  have  been  found  in  Cyprus ;  they  must  have  been  ex-votos, 
to  record  some  happy  delivery.  In  one  example 8,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  we  see  a  seated  woman  with  another  woman  fainting  upon 
her  knees,  while  a  third  kneels  before  them  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  V’ 

In  such  objects,  we  are  dealing,  not  I  think  with  a 
different  class  of  deities,  but  with  a  different  kind  of 
worship,  from  that  previously  discussed  ;  with  the  domestic 
cultus  of  the  women  as  opposed  to  the  public  religion 
of  the  State,  In  the  necropolis  of  Idalion,  and  in  the 
oldest  of  the  1 5, coo  tombs  explored  by  Cesnola,  repre¬ 
senting  the  earliest  period  in  the  civilization  of  Cyprus, 
we  are  told10: 

“A  constant  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  character  of 

1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  II,  fig.  15.  2  Ibid.,  I,  fig.  20. 

3  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  46,  4  Ibid,,  I,  fig.  142. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  chap,  ii,  6  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  101. 

7  ‘<In  the  sacred  grove  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne  at  Amathus  in  Cyprus  was 
also  shown  her  tomb Evans,  op.  cit.,  p.  22.  Need  I  again  refer  to  the 
death,  and  grave,  of  Rachel  ? 

8  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  102. 

10  Ibid.,  I,  p.  218, 


9  Ibid-,  II,  p.  151- 
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the  statuettes  and  the  bronze  instruments  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  Arms  were  found  in  the  same  tombs  as  figures  of 
horsemen,  of  charioteers,  or  of  foot-soldiers  with  shield  and  helmet ; 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  mirrors,  needles,  and  long  hair-pins 
were  encountered,  they  were  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  images  of 
that  mother-goddess,  who  is  figured  sometimes  with  her  hands  on 
her  breasts,  sometimes  with  them  laid  on  her  stomach1.  This  figure 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  tombs  of  women,  while  those 
of  warriors  were  placed  by  the  coffins  of  men.” 

How  tragic  is  this  picture  of  the  passions,  toys,  and 
prayers,  of  a  race  that  has  so  long  since  descended  into 
Sheol ! 

A  connecting  link  between  the  two  classes  of  ' ashtaroth 
exists  in  the  type,  already  described,  which  is  “  often  found 
in  Sardinia,  both  upon  stelai2  and  in  terra-cottas3,  namely 
that  of  the  veiled  female  who  presses  a  large  disk  against 
her  bosom  with  both  hands  ”  4.  Here  the  mother-goddess 
is  presented  to  our  regard  as  specifically  Mother  of  the 
Moon. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  * ashtar ,  mother  of 
the  flock  and  of  the  clan — the  Hebrew  !>m  ;  the  general 
mother  of  the  race,  the  goddess  of  fertility,  the  patron 
of  the  female  sex — the  max  of  Israel ;  the  personal  Ishtar 
of  Chaldean  mythology,  the  mistress  of  the  evening  star 
and  daughter  of  the  Moon-god  Sin ;  we  have  seen  her 
“  sovereign  of  the  stars  ”  and  “  Queen  of  the  skies,”  herself 
regarded  as  Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  Moon,  which  is 
in  turn  adored  as  the  Face  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The 
star  of  Ishtar  sinks  in  the  glowing  west ;  that  of  Marduk 
rides  high  in  the  east ;  the  waxing  moon  grows  bright 
above  Mediterranean  waves;  and  for  a  moment  the  dead 
past  seems  again  to  live. 

Note. — The  vocalization,  etymology,  ancl  meaning  of  ron  are  alike 
unknown.  I  will  merely  draw  attention  to  the  possibility  that  as 
the  Assyrian  noun  tasmetu,  i.  e.  “hearing”  (WOW),  was  employed 


1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  I,  fig.  150. 
3  Ibid.,  II,  figs.  48,  67. 


2  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  193,  233. 
4  Ibid.,  II,  p.  52. 
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to  describe  the  spouse  of  Nabu,  whose  name  signifies  to  call  {Dawn  of 
Civilization ,  p.  672,  note  6),  so  tandttu  or  tanittu  “majesty” 
may  have  been  applied  to  Sin’s  consort  ( sarratu ),  and  have  been 
transferred  by  the  Phoenicians  to  a  lunar  Ashtoreth  of  their  own. 
In  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  ITin  (pointed  as  a  Segholate)  may  be 
referred  to  an  Assyrian  tarhu  (VmK  or  n*V),  a  possible  epithet  of 
the  moon.  In  connexion  with  much  that  has  been  said  in  the  text, 
I  may  also  cite  the  masc.  proper  name  Pdn-Asur-la-mur  “  may  I  see 
the  face  of  Ashur,”  Delitzsch,  Ass.  Gr.,  E.  T.,  §  65,  32  a  and  b,  §  93, 
p.  260. 


Grey  Hubert  Skipwith, 
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NOTES  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

V.  Meribath-Kadesh. 

Ancient  writings  were  written  for  a  motive,  and,  however  en¬ 
lightened  the  writer  may  have  been,  they  are  intended  to  portray 
events  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  in  his  time,  either 
by  himself  or  by  the  circle  on  whose  behalf  they  were  undertaken. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely  credible,  but  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  realize  that  the  existence  of  a  literary  work  implies 
some  definite  aim  or  object.  Further,  it  is  important  for  the  critic  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  composition  of 
history,  for  not  only  does  every  writer  arrange  his  material  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  a  special  view,  but  he  handles  it  from  some  specific 
religious  standpoint.  So,  every  piece  of  writing  bears  the  impress  of 
its  age,  and  has  been  subject  to  the  manifold  influences  from  which 
no  record  is  free.  It  treats  of  the  past  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  present,  and  will  often  prefer  to  represent  the 
present  in  the  past  in  order  to  furnish  authority  and  precedent  for 
that  which  is  contemporary.  As  Kuenen  has  appositely  remarked  :  — 

.“  In  ancient  time  and  specifically  in  Israel,  the  sense  of  his¬ 
torical  continuity  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  constant  com¬ 
pliance  on  the  part  of  the  past  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present,  that  is  to  say  its  constant  renovation  and  transformation. 
This  may  be  called  the  law  of  religious  historiography.  At  any 
rate  it  dominates  the  historical  writings  alike  of  the  Israelites 
and  of  the  early  Christians1.” 

In  dealing  with  records  of  remote  events,  therefore,  many  questions 
constantly  arise :  are  the  records  contemporary,  are  they  authentic,  or 
do  they  depend  upon  sources  which  are  not  only  not  contemporary, 
but  embody  later  tradition ;  if  so,  can  the  earlier  traditions  be  re¬ 
covered ;  do  they  show  signs  of  redaction,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose 
has  the  redaction  apparently  been  made  ?  Abundant  illustration  of 
growth  and  redaction  of  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
that  portion  which  requires  consideration  in  these  notes  may  serve 


1  Kuenen,  “  The  Critical  Method,”  in  the  Modern  Rovicw,  I  (i88o)?  p.  705. 
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to  exemplify  methods  which  naturally  were  not  restricted  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

From  the  results  of  the  critical  analysis  it  will  be  obvious  that 
many  centuries  intervened  between  the  age  to  which  these  events  are 
attributed  and  that  in  which  the  narratives  reached  their  present 
form.  It  has  been  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
extend  down  into  the  post-exilic  period,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  final  redaction  was  made  subsequent  to  the  religious 
regeneration  of  Israel  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  The  writings 
of  a  Neheniiali  or  of  an  Ezra  throw  only  incomplete  light  upon  the 
internal  movements  of  this  post-exilic  age— at  the  epoch  when  most 
is  to  be  expected,  the  relevant  records  are  slight— but  we  may  look 
for  the  Judaism  of  that  period  in  the  contemporary  re-writing  and 
redaction  of  the  old  traditions  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  may 
treat  the  “Little  Genesis”  or  Book  of  Jubilees  as  material  for  the 
internal  thought  of  a  few  centuries  later.  Hence,  it  is  found  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  critical  study,  the  post-exilic  records  and  the 
post-exilic  narratives  of  the  Exodus  and  Conquest  illustrate  one 
another  and  are  mutually  su23plementary. 

Now,  if  the  return  from  the  exile  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
post-exilic  writers,  this  was  only  one  of  the  great  issues  in  the  history 
of  Israel  which  could  exercise  influence  upon  the  course  of  tradition. 
Even  within  the  body  of  P  itself,  there  are  signs  of  important 
modifications,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
certainty  how  many  currents  of  thought  had  previously  affected  the 
traditions  of  the  great  national  event.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  founding  of  the  nation  was  an  epoch  to  which  later  ages 
ascribed  the  initiation  of  their  institutions,  so  that  the  narratives 
became  the  vehicle  for  the  views  and  ideals  of  later  generations. 
Of  earlier  stages,  the  Deuteronomic  reform  is  the  one  that  can  be 
most  clearly  traced,  and  one  is  thereby  entitled  to  assume  that  earlier 
changes  in  Hebrew  religion  and  thought  must  have  left  their  mark 
somewhere  upon  the  earlier  writings.  Thus,  one  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  such  a  movement  as  that  associated 
with  Elijah  and  Elisha  would  assuredly  affect  any  records  which 
existed  in  writing  in  their  age. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  religion  and 
ethics  that  we  are  to  expect  modification  and  development.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fluctuation  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives 
(that  is,  in  the  history  from  the  view-point  of  the  writers) ;  some 
of  the  variations  in  important  details  are  very  striking,  and  when  one 
considers  the  differences  between  the  Deuteronomic  and  post-exilic 
traditions  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  many  centuries  which  separate 
even  the  former  (D)  from  the  events  themselves  have  not  witnessed 
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equally  noteworthy  developments.  There  was  time  enough  for 
boundaries  to  shift,  and  for  the  familiar  sites  to  be  the  scene  of  other 
movements,  for  tribes  to  grow  and  to  die  out,  and  for  tribal  traditions 
to  be  grafted  on  to  one  and  the  same  national  stock 1.  But  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  investigate  the  traditions  in  their  earlier  pre- 
Deuteronomic  form,  many  almost  insoluble  difficulties  at  once  present 
themselves,  and  whilst  we  can  utilize  the  evidence  of  Deuteronomy  to 
estimate  the  work  of  the  latest  redaction  (P),  for  the  extent  of  earlier 
revisions  we  must  depend  upon  internal  evidence  and  general  con- 
sideiations  of  continuity  and  the  like. 

Now,  one  is  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  detour  to  the  south  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as  an  integral  stage  in  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
that  many  only  half-concealed  indications  which  point  to  a  different 
tradition  are  often  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  itinerary  of  forty  stations 
in  Num.  xxxiii  (agreeing  with  the  number  of  the  years  of  wandering) 
is  so  freely  admitted  by  modern  critics  to  be  one  of  P’s  lists  that  it 
cannot  claim  the  attention  which  it  has  so  often  received,  and  any 
theory  of  the  Israelite  route,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  character¬ 
istically  dry  and  lifeless  enumeration  (familiar  enough  in  P’s  writings), 
should  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  older  and  more  lively  narratives 
with  their  description  of  the  events  of  the  march.  A  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  is  necessary 2. 

The  incidents,  taken  seriatim ,  comprise  the  following: — 

(a)  Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh’s  army  in  the 
Yam  Suph,  the  Israelites  proceed  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur  and  march 
three  days  without  finding  water.  On  reaching  Mdrdh  (“bitter”) 
the  waters  were  found  to  be  undrinkable  and  were  sweetened,  and 
there  (a  change  of  source  has  been  suspected)  a  statute  and  judgment 
(DEIpD)  were  given,  and  he  (i.e.  Yahweh)  tested  him  (^ilEO).  This 
reference  to  Shur  (Exod.  xv.  22  sqq.)  brings  us  at  once  to  a  familiar 
district,  associated  with  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  7) 3  and  with  Abraham 
(xx.  1) ;  one  which,  from  the  parallel  story  of  Isaac  (xxvi.  1),  at  some 

1  The  topographical  questions  alone  are  serious  when  one  recalls  the 
Goshen  in  Egypt  and  S.  Palestine  ;  the  Yam  Suph  in  the  Aelanite  Gulf ; 
the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  name  Musri-Mizraim  beyond  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  the  surely  not  infrequent  incursions  of  tribes  from 
north  Arabia. 

2  For  full  critical  details  reference  must  be  made  to  recent  critical 
literature  ;  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Addis,  Doc.  of  Ilexateuch  ; 
Bacon,  Triple  Trad,  of  the  Exodus ;  G.  F.  Moore,  Exodus”  and  “  Numbers” 
(in  Ency,  Bib.) ;  G.  B.  Gray,  Numbers ;  and  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  The  Ilexateuch  (here  referred  to  as  Ilex.). 

3  In  the  parallel  narrative,  Hagar  is  on  the  point  of  dying  of  thirst 
(Gen.  xxi.  15  sqq.). 
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period,  at  least,  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Philistines  (contrast 
Exod.  xiii.  17).  Further,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  wilderness 
of  Shur  was  evidently  part  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii.  8),  and  that  the  scene  of  the  law-giving  in 
question  is  evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  (see  Gen. 

xvi.  7,  14),  if  not  at  Kadesh  itself.  For  Kadesh,  as  its  name 
En-mishpat  (“  well  of  judgment,”  Gen.  xiv.  7)  shows,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  as  an  ancient  centre  of  legislation,  and  the  suggestion 
that,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  Israelites  journeyed  direct  to 
Kadesh  finds  some  support  in  Judges  xi.  16,  in  the  specific  allusion 
to  the  “  testing,”  and  in  a  number  of  other  points  of  detail  which  will 
be  noticed  below.  This  being  so,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  period  of 
three  days  agrees  precisely  with  the  intention  expressed  in  Exod.  v.  3, 
viii.  27  (cp.  iii.  18). 

(b)  It  is  to  P  that  Exod.  xvi  in  its  present  form  is  due,  but  it  is 
undeniably  based  upon  old  material,  and  provides  an  interesting 
example  of  the  manipulation  (and  mutilation)  of  existing  tradition. 
The  fact  that  the  manna  was  sent  to  test  (HD3,  ver.  4)  the  people  to 
see  whether  they  would  walk  in  the  Law  presupposes  a  law-giving, 
and  indirect  allusions  to  the  ark  (vers.  32-34)  and  sanctuary  (ver.  9  ; 
in  ver.  10  for  “wilderness”)  point  to  a  later  context.  In  fact, 
recent  critics  agree  that  the  whole  episode  is  based  upon  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Num.  xi,  and  should  follow  the 
Sinaitic  covenant.  The  gift  of  manna  belongs  most  naturally  to 
the  later  wanderings  in  the  desert  (cp.  Deut.  viii.  3  and  16).  See 
below  («). 

( c )  A  similar  displacement  has  been  effected  in  the  account  of  the 
miracle  performed  at  Massah  and  Meribah.  P  locates  it  at  Rephidim, 

xvii.  1  a,  whilst  a  glossator  has  anticipated  by  the  insertion  of 
“  in  Horeb,”  ver.  6.  The  whole  passage  is  composite,  and  the  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  very  close  relation  to  Num.  xx.  1-13.  In  the 
latter  story,  however,  the  scene  is  Meribah,  to  be  identified  with 
Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1,  13,  xxvii.  14;  cf.  Meribath-Kadesh,  Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28),  whereas  the  source  incorporated  in  Deut.  ix.  22  (cp.  vi.  16) 
treats  Massah  as  a  distinct  name.  The  union  of  the  two  names  in 
Exod.  xvii.  7  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fusion  of  two  sources 
in  which  Massah  in  the  one  case,  and  Meribah  in  the  other,  were 
associated  with  a  similar  story.  But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Meribah  (“contention”  or  “striving”)  is  properly  a  Kadesh 
locality,  there  is  only  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Massah 
(“  testing,”  “  proving,”  &c.)  belonged  originally  to  the  same  district  \ 

1  Note  above  in  a  the  proving  or  “testing”  associated  with  the 
“judgment.” 
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For  the  present,  however,  it  is  at  least  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
Dent.  ix.  22  with  Num.  xi  that  any  allusion  to  Massah  is  out  of 
place  in  its  present  context. 

(cl)  The  account  of  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  xvii.  8-16  is  due  to  E — 
probably  a  secondaiy  source1— and  like  the  preceding  episodes  is 
marked  by  certain  peculiarities  which  indicate  a  much  later  point  in 
the  narratives :  Moses  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  outstretched 
rod,  and  Joshua,  formally  introduced  in  xxxiii.  11  as  a  young  man  in 
attendance  upon  Moses,  is  now  a  trained  captain.  The  relation 
between  the  two,  therefore,  represents  a  more  advanced  stage,  after 
the  institution  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
mention  of  Amalek  associates  itself  with  Num.  xiv,  where  the  Israelites 
are  at  Kadesh.  Not  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  but  to  the  immediate  south  of  Palestine  does  this  people 
belong,  and  whilst  we  might  expect  to  find  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  (a  above),  many  critics  agree  that  they  are  out  of  place  in  their 
present  context 2. 

(e)  Even  the  composite  account  of  Jethro’s  visit  to  Moses  (Exod. 
xviii)  cannot  belong  rightly  to  its  present  context.  Although  the 
scene  is  apparently  Rephidim  (unidentified,  xvii.  8,  xix.  2),  ver.  5 
places  it  at  the  “mount  of  God”  (Horeb-Sinai,  cp.  already  xvii.  6). 
But  the  narrative  implies  a  settled  encampment  and  the  possession  of 
laws ;  its  tenor  suggests  the  last  stage  in  the  sojourn  at  Horeb,  and 
it  is  significant  that  this  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  tradition 
in  Deuteronomy  (i.  9-17)  assigns  the  institution  of  judges  and  officers3. 
So  the  usual  critical  view,  but  since  the  holy  mountain  was  already 
near  Jethro’s  home  (iii.  1),  his  journey  “unto  the  wilderness”  (ver.  5) 
and  his  return  “unto  his  own  land”  (ver.  27)  seem  to  imply  that  the 
original  scene  of  this  visit  was  not  Sinai-Horeb.  See  further  below 
on  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  (g). 

( f )  The  chapters  that  follow  comprise  the  Sinaitic  theophany, 
legislation,  and  covenant,  continued  by  a  great  mass  of  material  of 
post-exilic  date,  which  extends  (Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  excepted)  from 
Exod.  xxv  to  Num.  x.  28.  It  has  already  been  seen  (b)  that  P  builds 
upon  old  material 4,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  as 

1  Without  the  recognition  of  secondary  sources  in  both  J  and  E,  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  Exodus  can  make  no  progress. 

2  In  view  of  the  repeated  references  to  he:  and  he*?,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  name  of  the  altar  Yahweh-nissi  ('e;)  was  thought  to  be 
connected  with  Massah. 

3  Note,  however,  the  development  of  the  tradition  ;  Deut.,  1.  c.,  makes 
no  reference  to  the  part  played  by  Jethro. 

*  Cp.  also  P  in  Gen.  xxxv,  see  J.  Q.  R.,  XVIII,  539  sq. 
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P’s  laws  and  institutions  are  not  all  of  post-exilic  origin,  so  his 
narratives  may  be  the  development  of  early  tradition.  For  example, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  abruptly  introduces  us  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  a  dwelling 
which  cannot  possibly  be  the  elaborate  building  already  described 
by  P.  Together  with  Deut.  x.  1-5  and  Num.  x.  33,  it  presupposes 
some  old  preliminary  explanation  of  the  tent  and  ark,  on  which 
account  it  is  extremely  probable  that  P’s  sources  in  the  preceding 
chapters  have  taken  the  place  of  older  matter  dealing  with  similar 
topics.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  P  gives  us  the  post-exilic 
representation  of  the  older  traditions,  and  although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  precisely  how  much  of  his  material  is  applicable 
to  the  earlier  ages,  his  sources  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  any  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  general  trend  and  context  of  early  tradition1.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  will  evidently  be  important  to  observe  how  P’s 
source  continues  after  his  account  of  the  preparations  for  the 
sanctuary.  (See  below.) 

(g)  The  older  sources  are  resumed  in  Num.  x.  29  sqq.,  where  we 
once  again  meet  with  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  This  associates 
itself  with  the  misplaced  narrative,  Exod.  xviii  ( e ),  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  that  chapter  stood  in  the  present  context  the  internal 
difficulties  (already  noticed)  would  vanish.  Both  narratives  agree  in 
demonstrating  the  dependence  of  Moses  upon  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  relative  antiquity  of  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  shows  itself  most  prominently 
when  it  is  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  where  it  is  not  a  human 

1  Similarly,  although  the  chronicler  writes  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  standpoint  of  his  age  to  such  an  extent  that  his  records  are  of 
little  value  for  the  study  of  religious  life  under  the  monarchy,  it  would 
be  uncritical  to  reject  the  traditions  he  has  re-written  or  incorporated 
without  subjecting  them  first  to  careful  and  unbiassed  investigation. 
And  in  criticizing  his  historical  evidence  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  scantiness  of  our  earlier  historical  sources.  The  Book  of  Kings  itself 
contains  only  a  selection  from  the  material  accessible  to  the  compilers, 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  certain  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  should  not  be  based  upon  or  developed  from  equally  reputable 
sources.  If  the  conviction  can  be  maintained  that  P,  however  un- 
liistorical  in  his  present  form,  has  developed  rather  than  invented ,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  chronicler  has  proceeded  upon  the  same 
lines.  On  general  grounds,  moreover,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  writer  should  take  the  trouble  to  invent,  when  a  mass  of  tradition 
(whether  oral  or  written)  must  have  been  in  circulation.  Not  to 
pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of  individual  points  of  evidence,  but 
to  collect  and  classify  all  related  material,  must  be  the  first  step  in 
historical  study,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  often  assumed  that  the  earlier 
books  are  necessarily  more  credible  than  the  later. 
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but  a  divine  guide  whose  help  is  required.  In  spite  of  its  brevity 
it  is  of  unique  value,  since  Hobab’s  clan  is  subsequently  met  with  in 
Judges  i.  1 6,  whence  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  his  disinclination  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  the  wanderers.  The  passage  is  properly 
a  torso  ;  it  breaks  off  with  tantalizing  suddenness,  and  only  allows  us 
to  infer  that  some  account  of  Hobab’s  journey  once  existed  in  writing 
and  that  this  record  has  been  superseded  in  favour  of  another  by 
some  early  editor1.  The  passage  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same 
context  as  /  (Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv)  and  the  scene  must  be  Sinai-Horeb 
(ver.  33),  but  Hobab’s  proposal  to  depart  to  his  own  “land”  and 
“  kindred  ”  (^7-v^)  agrees  with  Exod.  xviii.  27,  and  tends  to  deepen 
the  impression  that  the  original  scene  was  neither  Sinai  nor  Horeb. 
Even  P’s  narrative  in  Num.  x.  12 2  states  that  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
had  been  left  and  that  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
and  although  this  source  seems  to  have  located  the  latter  to  the  south 
of  Kadesh  (but  cp.  xiii.  3  and  26),  there  are  some  indications  that 
this  is  merely  to  give  effect  to  a  particular  view  which  is  not  original. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  narratives  now  under  consideration  are  the  result 
of  a  peculiarly  complicated  process ;  it  is  not  enough  to  agree  with 
many  recent  critics  that  a-e  are  misplaced,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
observe  how  persistently  incidents  are  placed  at  a  stage  before  Kadesh 
is  reached  when  definite  features  suggest  that  their  original  position 
was  at  Kadesh  itself. 

Several  important  events  have  been  crowded  into  Num.  xi.  No 
details  are  preserved  of  (h)  the  “burning”  at  Tab'erah  (‘"H^lD,  Num. 
xi.  1-3),  but  the  reference  has  every  appearance  of  being  based  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  place-name.  Such  aetiological  allusions  (cp. 
Massah,  Meribah  and  Marah)  in  other  fields  of  historical  investigation 
would  naturally  be  treated  with  great  reserve  3. 

(i)  In  the  composite  narrative  of  the  manna  and  quails,  the 
institution  of  the  seventy  elders  is  to  be  kept  quite  distinct,  its 
relation  to  portions  of  Exod.  xxxiii  being  indisputable.  The  story 
(which  serves  to  explain  the  name  “  G  raves  of  Lust  ”)  is  evidently 
akin  to  P’s  narrative  in  Exod.  xvi,  and  both  ignore  the  view  that  the 
Israelites  were  supplied  with  herds  and  flocks  (Exod.  xvii.  3,  xix.  13, 

1  The  meaning  of  the  “three  days”  in  Num.  x.  33  is  obscure,  but 
cp.  Exod.  xv.  22  (see  end  of  a). 

2  Vers.  13-28  being  secondary  (see  Ilex.,  p.  200),  vers,  n,  12,  or  their 
original,  once  stood  immediately  before  ver.  29. 

3  On  the  assumption  that  an  early  source  recounted  an  appropriate 
incident  one  might  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Nadab  and  Abilm 
(Lev.  x.  1-5),  or  of  Korah’s  revolt  (Num.  xvi),  but  these  are  at  present 
in  a  different  context,  and  of  post-exilic  origin.  See,  however,  below. 
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xxiv.  5,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  3,  Num.  xx.  19).  The  tradition  in  Deut.  ix.  22 
refers  to  acts  of  provocation  at  Taberah,  Massah  and  Kibroth-hattaavali, 
and  since  the  last  is  clearly  connected  with  the  provision  of  quails  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  gift  of  manna  was  originally  associated 
with  Massah.  That  Exod.  xvi.  4  contains  a  specific  allusion  to  the 
testing  or  proving  of  Israel  has  already  been  seen  \ 

( j )  The  next  decisive  incident  is  the  sending  of  the  spies  (xiii.  sq.), 
the  scene  of  which  is  Kadesh  (xiii.  26,  Dent.  i.  19,  46) 2.  This  should 
hold  good,  also,  of  the  revolt  of  Korah  (xvi.  sqq.),  and  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  case  of  Num.  xx  (see  k).  But  according  to  P,  Kadesh 
is  reached  for  the  first  time  in  xx.  1,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
some  transposition  of  the  narratives  may  be  suspected.  By  placing 
the  sending  of  the  spies  after  the  revolt  and  before  xx.  14  sqq.  a  more 
natural  sequence  is  obtained,  and  the  account  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  push  northwards  is  thus  followed  by  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  through  Edom3. 

(k)  In  Num.  xx  is  recorded  a  story  of  “striving,”  a  duplicate  of  that 
in  Exod.  xvi.  1-7  (see  c).  In  some  obscure  manner  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  not  sanctify  (55Hp)  Yahweh  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  whence  the 
place  was  called  the  “  waters  of  Meribah  ”  because  the  children  of 
Israel  “strove”  (^"J)  with  Yahweh,  and  he  showed  his  holiness  among 
them”  (D2  CHfTI) — an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  name  Kadesh.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  narrative  the  nature  of  the  sin  of 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  guilty.  Comill  has  suggested  that  it 
was  some  act  of  open  rebellion  and  takes  the  words  “  hear,  ye  rebels  ” 
in  ver.  10  to  have  been  addressed  originally  by  Yahweh  to  the  leaders. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  story  with  its  allusion  to  rebels 

was  associated  with  Marah  ('"H?,  see  above  a),  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  cannot  be  proved4.  However,  there  are  other  allusions 
to  offences  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  on  inspection  it  is  found  that  all 
appear  to  be  related  in  an  extremely  perplexing  manner.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  from  Deut.  i.  37  it  seems  that  in  one  tradition  Moses  incurred 

1  From  another  nuance  of  the  root  comes  the  idea  of  “  tempting,”  to 
which  Deut.  vi.  16  and  Ps.  lxxviii.  18  refer. 

2  According  to  Deut.  i.  22  the  spies  were  sent  at  the  request  of  the 
people  ;  contrast  Num.  xiii.  1. 

3  xxi.  1-3  (Israelite  victory  at  Hormah)  and  the  overtures  to  Edom  are 
intimately  connected  as  regards  subject-matter  with  xiv.  41  sqq.  ( defeat 
at  Hormah)  and  ver.  25.  See  also  Bacon,  p.  182  sq.  The  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  k  (before  the  attempt  to  pass  Edom)  finds  a  parallel  in  Exod.  xvii, 
where  its  duplicate  c  precedes  the  defeat  of  Amalek.  The  relative  value 
of  these  traditions  is  another  question,  on  which  see  below. 

4  However,  in  Exod.  xv.  23  sqq.,  the  giving  of  the  statute  and  judgment 
follows  upon  the  miracle  at  Marah  (where  the  waters  are  sweetened). 
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tlie  wrath  of  Yahweh  on  the  return  of  the  spies.  Now  since  the  latter 
event  should  probably  be  placed  before  xx  14,  it  would  thus  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  story  of  Meribah  in  xx.  1— 13.  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  offence  of  Moses  in  Num.  xiv,  as  the  narrative 
now  stands,  but  it  seems  to  imply  that  sentence  had  already  been 
passed  upon  both  Moses  and  Aaron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter 
contains  a  fine  description  of  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
rebellious  people.  The  passage  in  question  (Num.  xiv.  11-24)  has 
close  literary  contact  with  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv,  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  parallels  occur  in  the  account  of  the  intercession  of  Moses  after 
Aaron  made  the  calf.  These  scenes,  like  the  above,  precede  the 
commencement  of  a  journey  (Num.  x.  29  sqq.),  and  from  Deut.  ix.  19 
it  would  appear  that,  according  to  some  tradition,  the  mediation  was 
on  behalf  of  Aaron.  It  may  be  that  opinion  was  not  settled  regarding 
the  specific  occasion  on  which  the  divine  displeasure  was  aroused,  but 
there  are  evident  signs  that  the  traditions  are  not  so  widely  separated 
as  they  at  first  appear. 

This  necessarily  very  brief  survey  will  exemplify  the  intricate 
character  of  the  narratives.  There  has  been  considerable  adjustment 
and  many  stages  in  the  growth  of  tradition  have  been  preserved 
by  the  editors.  Although  a  (p.  741,  above)  brings  us  at  once  to 
a  law-giving  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  no  covenant  or  legislation  can 
reasonably  be  expected  until  Sinai-Horeb  is  reached.  The  narratives 
Exod.  xvi-xix  demand  a  position  after  the  laws,  and,  although  they  are 
distributed  along  the  route,  Sinai  is  already  the  scene  in  xvii.  6  and 
xviii.  5.  Subsequently  it  is  found  that  although  the  spies  are  sent 
from  Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  26),  this  place  is  not  yet  reached  in  P  (xx.  1), 
and  although  the  incidents  in  Numbers  ( g ,  &c.)  are  placed  either 
at  Kadesh  or  on  the  journey  thither,  some  points  of  contact  with 
Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  (apparently  Sinai-Horeb)  have  already  been  found. 

Although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  certain  incidents  have  been 
misplaced,  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  form  of  the  sources  before 
they  suffered  adjustment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  connexion 
between  the  allied  passages  was  a  close  one  :  the  rock  in  Exod.  xvii.  6 
is  that  mentioned  in  Num.  xx.  8 ;  the  hill  in  Exod.  xvii.  10  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  allusions  in  Num.  xiv.  40,  44,  and  P,  in  Exod.  xvi, 
builds  upon  older  material  closely  related  to  that  which  has  survived 
in  Num.  xi  \  That  these  variants  can  supplement  or  illustrate  each 

1  As  a  specimen  of  intricacy  it  may  be  noticed  also  that  from  Deut. 
viii.  3  and  16  one  expects  the  manna  to  have  been  sent  after  the  Israelites 
had  left  Kadesh  and  were  in  the  “great  and  terrible  wilderness,”  and 
certainly  Num.  xi  is  preceded  by  the  account  of  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  (see  g  and  above).  But  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  is  apparently  at 
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other  appears  notably  when  it  is  remembered  that  before  the 
incorporation  of  P’s  material,  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  stood  in  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  Num.  x.  29-36,  xi.  sqq.  The  passages  in  the  former 
which  describe  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  are  of  the  same  stamp  as  Num.  xi.  12,  14  sq.,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  how  appropriately  these  verses  follow  upon 
Exod.  xxxiii.  1-3  to  admit  the  force  of  Bacon’s  reasoning  that  this 
was  their  original  position1.  This  affords  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  account  of  the  journey  has  been  constructed, 
and  it  now  becomes  evident  that  many  traditions  have  grown  up 
around  the  commencement  of  this  journey.  The  relation  of  Exod. 
xviii  to  Num.  x.  29  has  already  been  noticed  (see  e  and  g),  and  one 
is  entitled  to  infer  that  the  former  must  have  been  found  in  this 
context  at  some  earlier  stage  in  the  literary  history  of  the  narratives. 
If  it  be  transferred  (allowance  being  made  for  redaction),  not  only  do 
its  difficulties  disappear  but  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  tradition 
represented  in  Deut.  i.  9-18,  which  has  verbal  points  of  contact  with 
both  Exod.  xviii  and  Num.  xi2.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  journey,  Moses  requests  the  assistance 
of  Hobab,  that  Jethro  suggests  steps  to  lighten  the  legislative  duties 
of  his  son-in-law  (note  the  special  development  of  this  in  Deut.  i), 
and  that  as  tradition  strikes  a  loftier  note,  Moses  needs  a  divine 
guide,  and,  no  longer  the  judge,  but  the  recipient  of  the  divine  spirit, 
elects  seventy  elders 3. 

All  these  appear  to  represent  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of 
tradition,  and  since  traces  of  displacement  have  already  been  found 
it  is  possible  that  other  passages  originally  stood  in  this  context. 
The  relation  of  Exod.  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-1 1  to  the  election  of  the  seventy 
elders  in  Num  xi  is  not  certain  4,  but  the  former  appears  to  represent 
a  more  primitive  version  of  the  incident,  and  some  support  for  this 
belief  might  be  found  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Nadab  and  Abiliu 

Sinai- Horeb,  and  Kadesh  is  not  reached  until  Num.  xiii.  And,  finally, 
does  the  need  for  this  food  belong  to  the  oldest  traditions  ?  See  also 
the  references  above  in  i. 

1  See  also  Gray,  p.  107. 

2  See  Driver,  Deut.,  p.  10  ;  Addis,  ii.  pp.  34  sq. 

3  Note,  further,  the  general  idea  of  the  reluctance  of  the  leader  to 
undertake  the  task ;  one  may  compare  the  account  of  Elijah  at  Horeb. 
The  examples  of  development  noticed  above  are  especially  instructive 
since  elsewhere,  where  similar  growth  is  to  be  expected,  only  isolated 
stages  may  have  survived.  Any  narrative  that  happens  to  stand  by  itself 
may  represent  only  one  of  perhaps  several  different  views  which  were 
once  current. 

4  See  Gray,  p.  116. 
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once  had  a  place  in  the  context  of  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  (see  below, 
P-  754). 

Another  incident  that  presumably  belongs  before  the  commencement 
of  the  journey  is  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  Miriam  and  the 
vindication  of  Moses  (Num.  xii)1.  Notwithstanding  its  present 
position  at  Hazeroth  (xi.  35,  xii.  16),  it  associates  itself  with  the  visit 
of  Jethro  to  Moses,  and  is  characterized  by  that  motive  of  jealousy 
which  underlies  the  story  of  the  seventy  elders  (xi.  28  sq.).  The  idea 
of  election  and  of  the  vindication  of  authority  is  met  with  in  other 
passages  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  cycle,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  markedly  advanced  narrative  of  the  punishment 
and  forgiveness  of  Miriam  is  to  be  connected  with  the  statement  in  an 
older  source  that  Miriam  died  at  Kadesh  (xx.  1). 

In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  although  Aaron  receives  his  punish¬ 
ment  at  Kadesh,  one  tradition  knew  of  his  narrow  escape  from  death 
for  his  share  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  and  even  of  Moses 
himself  there  is  preserved  in  Exod.  iv.  13-16  (at  the  mount  of  God) 
a  curious  allusion  to  the  manifestation  of  Yahweh’s  anger  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  reluctance  to  undertake  the  task  imposed  upon  him 2. 
It  is  singular  that,  although  editors  have  succeeded  in  concealing 
the  precise  offence  of  which  Moses  was  guilty  in  Num.  xx,  the 
tradition  in  Ps.  cvi.  33  states  that  he  was  rash  or  indiscreet  (KtSD)  at 
Meribah,  whereas  the  passages  which  seem  to  hint  at  this  are  now  in 
a  context  which  points  to  Sinai. 

A  number  of  independent  considerations  (of  varying  value)  tend  to 
the  view  that  a  fundamental  adjustment  of  the  oldest  traditions  has 
been  effected.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  by  a  critical  result  of 
extreme  importance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  according  to 
P  the  whole  of  the  forty  years’  wanderings  was  spent  away  from 
Kadesh ;  in  D,  likewise,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
the  inhospitable  desert,  whereas  in  the  earlier  sources  the  Israelites 
have  their  centre  in  the  fertile  and  well-watered  oasis  of  Kadesh 
surrounded  by  pasture-grounds  suitable  for  nomads.  Many  details 
are  obscure,  but  the  dominant  fact  is  the  conclusion  that  Kadesh 
was  once  regarded  as  the  permanent  centre  of  the  people 3 *.  Hence 

1  Bacon,  p.  175;  Gray,  pp.  98,  120. 

2  This  reluctance  and  the  promised  help  of  Aaron  the  Levite  may  be 
associated  with  the  selection  of  the  Levites  in  general  (Exod.  xxxii. 
25  sqq.),  which  is  now  placed  at  Sinai-Horeb.  On  historical  grounds  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  primitive,  the  choice  of  Aaron  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Levites  would  mark  a  more  advanced  stage. 

3  See  Gray,  Ency.  Bib.,  11  Wanderings,  Wilderness  of,”  especially  §§  6, 

15  sq. 
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it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  it  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  old  sources,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  traditions 
would  gather  around  it  than  around  Sinai-Horeb,  which  was  the 
scene  of  only  a  comparatively  short  stay.  Now,  if  the  old  sources 
described  the  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  the  journey 
from  Kadesh— and  it  is  extremely  probable  on  a  priori  grounds 
that  they  would— there  is  further  presumption  for  the  view  that 
the  stories  of  visits  of  a  Jethro  or  Hobab,  and  of  the  reluctance  of 
Moses,  and  all  allied  incidents  were  originally  associated  with  this 
historic  site  and  that  the  present  adjustment  was  intended  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  Sinai-Horeb  and  to  treat  Kadesh  merely 
as  one  of  the  stages  in  this  part  of  the  journey  (see  below,  p.  755). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  and 
legislation  is  more  advanced  that  the  germ  of  the  old  laws  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  The  latter’s  theophany  is  more  primitive  than  that  in 
Exod.  iii  and  there  is  a  distinct  stamp  of  antiquity  underlying  Exod. 
xxxii-xxxiv  which  is  not  without  significance.  At  present,  everything 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  story  of  the  golden  calf :  the  apostasy  is 
followed  by  the  divine  wrath,  the  choice  of  the  Levites,  and  apparently 
a  new  covenant.  But  the  offence  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  later  polemics  against  calf-worship  and  on  this  account  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  tradition 1.  At  one  time, 
however,  some  other  motive  must  have  existed,  although  when  we 
consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  old 
account  of  the  choice  of  the  Levites  and  the  latest  redactions  one 
can  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  recover  the  earliest  details. 

The  leading  features  are  (a)  Aaron’s  share  in  the  offence,  and 
( b )  the  institution  of  the  sacred  tribe  Levi.  The  latter  was  evidently 
once  narrated  at  some  length,  since  in  Deut.  x.  10 2  it  is  associated 
with  the  making  of  the  ark  and  thus  presupposes  an  account  which  is 
not  the  existing  one  in  Exod.  xxviii  sq.  (cp.  Lev.  viii),  but  probably 
an  earlier,  from  which  P  has  been  developed.  Now,  from  the 
“  Blessing  of  Moses  ”  it  seems  that  a  tradition  existed  that  Yahweh 
“proved”  the  Levites  at  Massah  and  “strove”  with  them  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8-1 1).  The  passage  is  not  free  from 
obscurity,  but  since  it  alludes  to  the  separation  of  the  Levites 
from  brother  and  son  (ver.  9,  cp.  Exod.  xxxii.  27,  29)  and  implies 
some  creditable  performance,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  associate 
the  account  in  Exod.  xxxii  with  the  present  story  of  Meribah  in 
Num.  xx.  It  must  seem  extremely  singular  that  Meribah,  famous  for 

1  Possibly  the  story  is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 

2  Deut.  x.  6-7  have  come  in  from  another  source,  but  the  effect  of  the 
insertion  is  to  place  the  event  after  Aaron’s  death. 
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some  obscure  offence  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  should  also  be  the  scene  of 
the  institution  of  the  Levites,  and  although  the  surviving  traditions 
are  incomplete  they  appear  to  be  linked  together  by  some  definite 
bond.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  Exod.  xxxii  Aaron  is  blamed 
for  the  calf-worship  and,  according  to  Deut.  ix.  20,  would  have 
perished  but  for  the  mediation  of  Moses.  But  the  present  narratives 
(Exod.  1.  c.)  treat  it  as  the  sin  of  the  whole  people,  and  in  the  account 
of  the  intercession  of  Moses  there  are  literary  points  of  contact  with 
the  story  of  the  spies  (see  above).  Further,  in  Deut.  i.  36  sq.  Moses 
incurs  the  wrath  of  Yahweli  on  the  return  of  the  spies.  Already, 
on  the  strength  of  Deut.  xxxiii  alone,  we  could  infer  that  parts  at 
least  of  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  were  originally  located  at  Kadesh,  and 
if  this  evidence  associates  Levites  with  Meribah,  it  brings  them  into 
a  context  before  Num.  xx.  14  sqq.,  and  places  them  in  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  the  story  in  Num.  xiii-xiv  1 !  It  would  seem  that  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  cycles  of  tradition,  of  different  dates, 
originally  encircling  Kadesh  have  been  used  to  construct  the  present 
narratives  and  have  been  placed  now  at  Sinai-Horeb  and  now  at  other 
stations  along  the  route,  that  these  phenomena  admit  of  explanation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  considerations  which  go  to  support  this 
view  proceed  from  a  study  of  the  subject-matter— the  purely  literary 
questions  are  hopelessly  intricate.  Here  and  there  one  can  trace 
fairly  clearly  the  development  of  the  literary  material2,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  D’s  account  of  the  calf-worship 
(ix.  26  sqq.)  should  link  together  passages  associated  with  the  present 
stories  of  Korah’s  rebellion  and  the  sending  of  the  spies 3.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  the  result  of  intentional  rearrangement, 
or  of  mere  reminiscence,  or,  again,  it  may  be  that  in  the  early 
fluctuating  state  of  tradition  passages  were  connected  now  with  one 

1  P,  moreover,  relates  the  death  of  Aaron  in  Num.  xx.  24  sqq.,  and  the 
result  of  the  insertion  of  Deut.  x.  6  sq.  is  to  associate  his  decease  with 
the  separation  of  Levites.  In  Exod.  iv.  13,  when  Moses  had  in  some  way 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Yahweh,  Aaron  is  promised  as  a  help,  and  in  the 
story  of  the  spies  Caleb  is  the  only  one  to  escape  punishment.  To  Caleb, 
later  tradition  adds  Joshua,  and  in  Exod.  xvii  the  Massah  and  Meribah 
story  (c)  is  followed  by  an  event  ( d )  in  which  Joshua,  Aaron,  and  Ilur 
(a  Calebite,  1  Chron.  ii.  19)  play  a  prominent  part.  We  shall  find  other 
cases  of  selection  and  rejection  in  the  account  of  the  revolt  of  Korah  (see 
below),  and  it  will  be  necessary  subsequently  to  show  that  a  relation 
subsisted  between  such  apparently  heterogeneous  names  as  Caleb,  Korah, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  Levites. 

2  As  in  the  insertion  of  Deut.  x.  6  sq.  (above). 

3  Num.  xiv.  16,  xvi.  13  ;  see,  for  example,  the  table  in  Ilex.,  p.  262  ; 

Driver,  Deut.,  p.  112.  > 
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and  now  with  another  of  the  events  before  the  departure  from 
Kadesh.  At  all  events,  whatever  be  the  true  cause,  there  is  some 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  revolt  of  Korali  was  once  intimately 
associated  with  the  context  of  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv,  and  this  story  of 
rejection  and  selection  seems  clearly  related  to  events  which  are 
located  now  at  Sinai-Horeb,  but  originally  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  Kadesh. 

The  critical  analysis  of  Num.  xvi  sqq.  has  brought  to  light  a 
fusion  of  interesting  narratives  all  marked  by  the  same  motive :  the 
confirmation  of  authority  or  prerogative.  The  composite  story  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  was  evidently  known  to  the  writer  of  Deut.  xi.  6 
as  a  distinct  incident,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  deals  with  a  dispute  against  the  civil  authority  of  Moses. 
With  this  has  been  woven  an  account  of  Korah’s  rebellion,  also 
composite,  with  very  clear  evidence  for  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
views.  In  one  ( a ),  Korah  and  his  followers  protest  against  the 
Levitical  rights  enjoyed  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  malcontents 
themselves  are  not  Levites  (in  Num.  xxvii.  3,  it  is  assumed  that 
Manassites  could  have  been  included),  and  the  sequel  is  intended  to 
uphold  the  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  against  the  rest  of  Israel. 
But  in  the  other  narrative  (b),  Korah  and  other  Levites  lay  claim  to 
serve  as  priests  upon  an  equality  with  Aaron ;  the  point  at  issue  is 
not  Levites  versus  laity,  but  the  right  to  the  priesthood,  which 
is  now  secured  for  Aaron  and  his  seed  alone. 

Now,  both  a  and  b  are  clearly  due  to  P  and  it  does  not  need 
to  be  shown  that  b  is  merely  a  later  development  of  a  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  development  of  hierarchical  institutions.  But  the 
very  circumstance  that  a  post-exilic  writer  has  supplemented  a  in 
order  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  degradation  of  the  Levites  is  a 
noteworthy  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a 
itself  represents  the  results  of  previous  development.  The  study  of 
the  Levitical  institutions,  taken  with  the  internal  features  of  the 
Levitical  genealogies,  is  enough  to  show  that  there  were  many  stages 
before  the  schemes  reached  their  present  finished  state,  and  since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  traditions  of  the  wanderings  have  developed 
upon  definite  lines,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  argue  that  if  the  late 
narratives  have  so  much  to  say  in  Num.  xvi  sq.  regarding  the  Levites 
of  the  later  ages,  the  earlier  records  were  not  silent  regarding  their 
earlier  fortunes.  Moreover,  since  it  has  been  seen  that  related 
subjects  were  treated  in  the  same  context  and  have  subsequently 
suffered  rearrangement  and  adjustment,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  existing  narratives  in  Num.  xvi  sq.  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  account  of  the  Levites  in  Exod.  xxxii.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  found  that  Num.  xvi  sq.  stands  in  a  position  locating  the 
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incident  at  Kadesh1,  and  that  this  was  also  the  scene  of  Exod. 
xxxii.  25  sqq.  can  be  argued  on  independent  grounds  (see  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8  sq.). 

When,  further,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  general  trend  of  P’s 
complete  narratives  we  find  an  interesting  analogy.  The  post- exilic 
passages,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  of  one  strain,  and  whilst 
they  appear  to  represent  the  normal  development  of  earlier  traditions 
in  some  cases,  in  others  they  show  signs  of  specific  modification  in 
accordance  with  post-exilic  ritual.  Now,  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  Leviticus  form  a  group  by  themselves  and  interrupt  the  connexion 
between  Exod.  xxxv-xl  and  Lev.  viii  (itself  an  expansion),  and 
the  main  thread  of  P,  which  ceases  in  Exod.  xxix,  is  resumed  in 
Lev.  ix. 2  Accordingly,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  self-contained 
post-exilic  cycle,  we  find  the  following  sequence :  the  arrangements 
for  the  tabernacle 3,  the  sacred  vestments  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  and 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.  Next,  the  original  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Aaronites  has  been  replaced  by  an  amplified  account,  of  secondary 
origin,  and  upon  this  follows  the  offering  of  the  first  sacrifices 
(Lev.  ix).  Finally,  immediately  after  this  the  two  eldest  sons  offend 
against  the  ritual  by  offering  unhallowed  fire  in  their  censers  and 
are  consumed  by  Yahweh’s  flame  (Lev.  x). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  continuous  record  presents  another 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  no  longer  the  supremacy 
of  Levites  over  laity  or  of  Aaronites  over  Levites,  but  of  the  younger 
of  Aaronite  divisions  over  the  older  “sons.”  Aaron’s  position  is 
assured,  and  the  conflicts  which  mark  the  subsequent  (but  earlier) 
narratives  are  virtually  presupposed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
the  sequence  and  to  consider  the  relative  position  of  allied  incidents 
to  infer  that  this  record  has  been  based  upon  older  sources  re¬ 
ferring  to  events  before  the  journey  was  undertaken.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  older  description  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the 
account  of  its  construction  (there  presupposed)  was  in  close  connexion 
with  the  old  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Levites,  and  it  seems  to 
be  not  improbable  that  as  the  hierarchy  developed,  the  traditions 
developed  simultaneously.  Hence,  if  we  can  assume  a  number  of 
traditions  (of  different  ages)  proceeding  upon  the  same  general  lines, 

1  P’s  theory,  that  the  Israelites  had  not  reached  Kadesh  (see  Num. 
xx.  1)  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

2  See  Addis,  ii.  290  sq.  ;  Hex.  p.  152  ;  Gr.  F.  Moore,  Ency.  Bib.,  col.  2777. 

3  Its  ark,  table,  and  candlestick  remind  us  of  the  equipment  of  the 
ordinary  chamber ;  cp.  2  Kings  iv.  10  (but  that  the  ark  was  originally 
a  throne  or  seat,  like  ND3  in  the  passage  in  Kings,  is  far  from  certain). 
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we  may  conjecture  that  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  and 
also  that  of  Korah  occupied  the  same  relative  position.  In  fact, 
Bacon  has  already  suggested  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  the  original 
offenders  in  the  story  of  the  election  of  the  Levites,  and  since  the 
names  occur  in  an  old  source  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some  older 
and  fuller  record  of  them  existed1. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  that  when  the  two  sons  were  devoured  by 
the  divine  fire,  Moses  quotes  the  words  of  Yahweh:  “I  will  show 
myself  holy  in  them  that  are  nigh  unto  me”  (Lev.  x.  3). 

These  words  find  an  echo  in  Num.  xx.  12  sq.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
punishment  of  Moses  and  Aaron  at  Kadesh ,  and  that  the  writer  in 
that  passage  is  playing  upon  the  name  is  beyond  dispute.  Since  the 
story  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  belongs  to  a  context  which  appears 
originally  to  have  belonged  to  Kadesh,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
words  of  Moses  are  another  play  upon  the  name.  Further,  the  nature 
of  the  offence  of  the  Aaronites  associates  itself  with  the  revolt  of 
Korah  in  the  fact  that  when  Yahweh  distinguishes  the  holy  and 
chooses  those  who  may  approach  him,  Korah  and  his  company  are 
ordered  to  offer  fire  in  their  censers.  The  allusion  to  the  selection 
and  the  sequel  of  the  incident  imply  that  there  was  some  test  whereby 
the  Korahites  were  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  the 
sources  are  incomplete,  although  the  evident  importance  of  the  censers 
(Num.  xvi.  36  sqq.)  suggests  some  closer  connexion  with  Lev.  x.  1-5 
at  an  earlier  stage  2. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  clear  that  we  possess  a  complex  of  stories, 
some  of  a  distinct  prophetic  stamp  (Num.  xi.  24-29,  xii),  whilst 
others  are  associated  more  closely  with  priestly  standpoints.  To  give 
these  passages  the  attention  they  deserve  would  necessitate  a  complete 
survey  of  the  history  of  Israel.  What  is  important  for  the  present 
purpose  is  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  unmistakable  and  orderly 
progress  of  tradition  in  conformity  with  the  actual  development 
of  Israelite  institutions.  As  already  indicated,  the  superiority  of 
Levites  over  the  people  gives  expression  to  an  historic  fact,  and  in  the 

1  Accordingly  there  would  be  some  support  for  the  view  that  Exod. 
xxiv.  1,  2,  9-1 1  (where  they  are  brought  before  God)  is  the  account  of 
their  election,  corresponding  to  the  election  of  the  Levites  (see  also  above, 
pp.  748  sq.).  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  when  the  account  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  was  constructed,  some  such  story  as  this  was  associated  with 
the  u  burning  ”  at  Taberah  (see  h  above). 

2  This  would  explain  the  insertion  of  Num.  xv,  with  its  laws  on  burnt- 
offerings,  &c.,  and  since  the  position  of  Eleazar  (xvi.  37)  presupposes  the 
death  of  his  elder  brothers,  it  might  be  intelligible  why  this  event 
is  not  noted  here,  but  is  duly  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  see  iii.  4,  xxvi.  60 
(cp.  also  1  Cliron.  xxiv.  2). 
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supremacy  of  Aaronites  over  Levites,  and  in  the  elevation  of  certain 
Aaronite  divisions  over  others,  we  are  able  to  recognize  that  later 
changes  in  the  hierarchy  have  been  reflected  in  the  story  of  the 
nation’s  birth.  On  the  analogy  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  an  earlier  stage  where  Mosaic  divisions  were 
supplanted  by  Aaronite,  and  evidence  for  this  is  actually  found. 
Accordingly,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  further  whether  there  could 
not  be  found  other  early  stages  which  would  illustrate  the  Mosaic 
divisions  and  the  origin  of  the  Levites1. 

For  the  present,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
conclusion2  that  Kadesh  was  the  original  objective  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites,  not  after  the  digression  to  Sinai,  but  after  crossing 
the  Yam  Suph ;  it  was  also  the  original  scene  of  the  legislation,  and 
of  the  incidents  (at  all  events  in  their  oldest  form)  now  distributed 
over  the  route. 

The  present  prominence  of  Sinai-Horeb  must  be  connected,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  insertion  of  the  body  of  laws  in  Exod.  xx-xxiii. 
Misplaced  incidents  lead  up  to  the  relatively  advanced  material  there 
incorporated,  whilst  heavily  redacted  passages  (comprising  relatively 
ancient  theophany,  laws,  and  institutions),  have  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  the  same  context,  but  in  reality  belong  to  Kadesh. 
So  far  from  assuming  that  Sinai-Horeb 3  is  to  be  located  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh,  the  evidence  of  Exod.  xiii.  17 
seems  to  point  conclusively  in  another  direction.  According  to  this 
verse,  the  Israelites  did  not  journey  by  the  land  of  the  Philistines  lest 
they  should  repent  at  the  sight  of  war,  and  this  must  imply  some 
detour  (to  the  south  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  or  to  Midian),  since 
no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (in  the  district  of 
Kadesh)  than  they  were  in  the  very  region  to  be  avoided  and  conflicts 
actually  ensued  ( a  above).  This  suggests  that  when  the  secondary 
tradition  with  its  later  laws  (on  Sinai-Horeb)  found  a  place  in  the 
history,  it  was  introduced  by  means  of  Exod.  xiii.  17  sq.,  and  that 
incidents  and  passages  originally  relating  to  Kadesh  were  used 

1  That  certain  of  the  Levitical  divisions  were  derived  from  names 
associated  with  Moses  is  clear  (see  Ency.  Bib.,  col.  1665).  Now  in  Exod. 
iv.  13-16,  before  Moses  receives  the  promise  of  the  help  of  Aaron  the 
Levite,  he  incurs  in  some  obscure  manner  the  wrath  of  Yaliweh.  The 
latter  detail  associates  itself,  as  has  been  seen,  with  the  pre-eminence  of 
Caleb  (Deut.  i.  36  sq.),  and  again  with  the  institution  of  the  Levites. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  whether,  on  independent 
grounds,  any  relation  can  be  found  between  Caleb,  Moses,  and  the  Levites. 

2  Already  urged  by  Wellhausen  ( Prolegomena ,  p.  343),  H.  P.  Smith 
(0.  T.  Hist.,  pp.  62,  69),  and  others,  but  here  developed. 

3  The  possibility  that  there  were  two  distinct  places  must  be  allowed. 
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to  build  up  the  account  of  the  detour  from  the  Yam  Suph  to  Sinai 
and  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh.  To  argue  that  the  holy  mountain  was 
near  Kadesh  is  difficult  in  the  face  of  Exod.  xiii.  17,  and  the  data 
by  which  the  view  has  been  supported  are  far  from  conclusive.  If 
a  people  whose  goal  lay  northwards  from  Egypt  marched  in  any 
other  direction  it  seems  safer  to  admit  conflicting  traditions  than 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  them  \ 

Several  instructive  lessons  regarding  the  methods  of  editors  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  narratives2,  but  the 
chief  point  which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  section  is  the 
great  prominence  of  Kadesh,  and  its  stories  of  “striving”  in  early 
tradition. 

1  A  distinction  should  properly  be  drawn  between  events  originally 
located  at  Kadesh  and  those  which  are  due  to  the  secondary  tradition 
and  rightly  belong  to  Sinai-Horeb.  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
much  really  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  “  priests  which  come  near  to 
Yahweh  ”  (Exod.  xix.  22)  imply  an  institution  originally  at  Kadesh  ; 
on  Exod.  iv.  13-16,  see  above  (p.  749).  Deuteronomy,  it  will  have  been 
noticed,  at  times  refers  to  traditions  which  are  not  those  actually 
preserved  in  Exodus  or  Numbers,  but  very  closely  allied  to  them.  Its 
isolated  details  prove  how  continuous  was  the  work  of  redaction,  and 
render  the  attempt  to  sketch  the  stages  of  development  almost  an 
impossibility.  There  has  been  too  much  action  and  reaction  of  traditions 
upon  each  other,  and  from  these  adjustments  Deuteronomy  itself  is  not 
free.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  one  of  the  first  steps  was  to  represent 
Horeb  or  Sinai  as  the  scene  of  events  at  Kadesh,  and  so,  whilst  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  suffer  punishment  or  death  at  Kadesh,  this  is  already 
anticipated  by  offences  at  Horeb  or  Hazeroth.  The  account  of  the  journey 
from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  was  then  built  up  by  borrowing  narratives  be¬ 
longing  to  Kadesh,  and  so  we  find  that  Massah  (properly  associated  with 
Meribah,  i.  e.  Kadesh)  becomes  one  of  the  stations.  This  form  of  the 
tradition  lay  before  the  author  of  Deut.  ix.  22,  but  in  his  time  the  story 
of  the  calf  differed  from  the  present  narrative  in  one  remarkable  detail 
(ibid.  ver.  20).  Along  with  this,  there  grew  up  the  tradition  of  the 
dangers  and  perils  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Deuteronomic  tradition 
places  at  one  time  between  Horeb  and  Kadesh  (i.  19)  and  at  another 
time  after  the  departure  from  Kadesh  (viii.  15).  From  Deut.  i.  9-17  it 
is  evident  that  the  narrative  of  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Horeb  had  not 
reached  its  present  form  (on  Exod.  xviii,  see  above,  p.  748),  and  although 
xxv.  17-19  knows  of  the  Amalekite  hostility  as  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt, 
it  mentions  fresh  details  (ver.  18),  does  not  appear  to  know  of  Israel’s 
victory,  and  on  internal  grounds  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  compiler. 

2  There  are  no  a  priori  reasons  why  such  methods  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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It  has  been  concluded  that  the  place  where  Jethro  or  Hobab 
came  to  visit  Moses  and  the  Israelites  was  evidently  somewhat  distant 
from  his  “land”  and  “kindred,”  and,  therefore,  was  neither  Sinai 
nor  Horeb,  but  in  all  probability  Kadesh.  The  commencement  of  the 
journey  from  Kadesh  as  narrated  in  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  is  only  a  fragment, 
and  has  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  other  related  passages.  Now 
in  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  it  is  found  that  the  journey  has  been  continued 
successfully  as  far  as  Hormah,  that  is,  about  half-way  from  Kadesh  to 
Beersheba.  But  at  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  diversion,  and  hence¬ 
forward  the  journey  becomes  a  long  detour  round  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  traditions  here  become  somewhat  confused  and  contradic¬ 
tory.  In  the  story  of  the  spies,  Caleb  alone,  in  the  oldest  narrative, 
proves  his  faith,  on  which  account  he  and  his  seed  receive  the  promise 
of  inheritance  (Num.  xiv.  24,  cp.  Deut.  i.  36).  But  the  rest  of  the  people 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Yahweh  and  are  punished,  and  when  in 
defiance  of  his  word  and  without  the  presence  of  the  ark  the  attempt 
is  made  to  press  onwards,  a  severe  defeat  is  inflicted  upon  them  in 
the  district  of  Hormah  (xiv.  41-45).  Next,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
pass  Edom,  and  a  composite  passage  narrates  (a)  an  unsuccessful 
embassy  from  Kadesh  to  the  king  of  Edom,  and  ( b )  an  armed 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Edomites  apparently  after  Israel  had 
started  (xx.  14-22).  At  this  stage,  it  is  found  necessary  to  turn  back 
to  the  Yam  Suph  (here  obviously  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah),  and  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  command  already  given  in  the  story  of  the  spies 
(xiv.  25),  the  journey  is  taken  by  the  south  end  of  Edom.  The 
fluctuation  of  tradition  already  manifest  is  emphasized  when  it  is 
observed  that  according  to  Deut.  ii.  4,  9  Edom  and  Moab  were  passive, 
and  that  P  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Israel  crossed  the  northern 
end  of  Edom1.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  two 
main  lines  of  route  to  Moab,  the  one  from  Kadesh,  the  other  from  the 
Yam  Suph.  Even  in  Num.  xxi,  although  the  Israelites  pass  over 
the  Arnon  and  reach  Pisgah  (vv.  16-20),  in  another  representation 
they  keep  outside  Moab  (ver.  1 1  b) ;  it  is  evident  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  passages,  as  also  of  the  defeat  of  Silion  the  Amorite, 
depends  upon  the  history  of  Moab  and  the  known  variation  of  its 
boundaries.  The  historical  background,  however,  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  here,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  opportunity 
has  not  been  seized  in  the  chapters  which  follow  to  represent 
conditions  of  much  later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  growth  of  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Exodus 
is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  the  Balaam  narratives  (Num.  xxii- 
xxiv),  and  P’s  supplementary  material,  partly  based  upon  them  break 


1  See  Num.  xxxiii,  and  Gray,  Numbers ,  p.  282. 
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the  connexion  between  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  now  preserved  in  Num.  xxi  and  xxxii1.  These 
events  bring  us  to  Shittim,  the  prelude  to  Joshua’s  conquest  of 
Palestine  from  the  east,  where  again  a  fresh  cycle  of  tradition  becomes 
prominent  (XVIII,  539  above). 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  since  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
Caleb’s  faith,  the  traditions  hardly  made  him  share  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  rest  of  the  people.  Subsequently  we  find  traces 
of  independent  efforts  of  Caleb  (the  clan)  to  settle  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hebron,  and  the  clan  of  Hobab,  who  was  invited  to  accompany 
Israel  (from  Kadesh)  actually  captures  Zephath  and  gives  it  the  new 
name  of  Hormah  (Judges  i).  Hence  there  is  a  very  strong  probability 
that  the  successful  start  from  Kadesh  and  the  victory  at  Hormah  led 
to  a  direct  movement  northwards,  and  that  the  clans  or  tribes  which 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  stage  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  1-3  did  not 
take  any  part  in  the  journey  round  to  the  Jordan  (see  XVIII,  352  sq. 
above). 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fact  that  an  initial  reverse  occurred  at 
Hormah  supplied  the  motive  for  the  account  of  the  disaster  which  is 
narrated  in  xiv.  41-45  ;  although  it  might  be  preferable  to  regard 
the  aim  of  the  whole  chapter  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  lengthy  detour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of  the 
detour  round  by  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  does  not  stand  alone,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  literary  evidence  makes  the  problem  of  the  forty 
years’  delay  almost  hopeless.  Kadesh  could  naturally  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  journey  northwards  into  Judah,  or  around  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  land  of  Moab,  but  a  deliberate  movement 
from  Kadesh  towards  the  Yam  Suph  does  not  appear  likely.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  above 
traditions  (with  Kadesh  as  centre)  with  the  independent  account  of 
a  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  northwards  into  Moab. 

The  two  leading  traditions  which  underlie  the  history  of  Israel 
are  those  of  an  entry  into  Palestine,  one  from  the  south  and  the 
other  from  the  east.  With  the  former  we  can  at  present  associate 
Caleb  and  the  Kenites,  in  the  latter  Joshua  is  evidently  the  leading 
figure.  These  two  views  seem  to  have  grown  up  separately,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  each  underwent  a  considerable  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  clear  that  the  prevailing  view  of  the  conquest  (cp.  also 

1  Old  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  xxxii.  39-42.  These  deal  with 
clans  of  Manasseh,  and  the  same  tribe  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  post-exilic 
xxvii.  The  rest  of  xxxii  narrates  the  request  of  Reuben  and  Gad  to 
settle  in  the  pasture-lands  of  Gilead.  In  view  of  the  possible  dependence 
of  late  passages  upon  earlier  sources  these  contents  are  worthy  of  notice, 
and  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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Judges  i)  represents  independent  movements  as  part  of  a  common 
undertaking  after  Gilgal  had  been  reached.  Whatever  may  be  the 
original  traditions  of  individual  tribes  or  clans,  when  these  become 
incorporated  with  other  tribes  which  have  their  own  traditions,  many 
fundamental  changes  must  ensue.  Conflicting  views  are  fused, 
attempts  are  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  several  stages  are 
traversed  before  final  results  are  reached.  The  traditions  of  X  may 
adapt  themselves  to  Y,  or  the  reverse ;  in  the  case  of  Caleb,  the 
traditions  of  the  less  have  simply  become  merged  into  that  of 
the  greater.  In  the  traditions  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  from  the 
east  we  have  a  finished  scheme,  one  which  combines  conflicting  views 
and  endeavours  to  harmonize  them.  But  of  the  invasion  from  the 
south  only  isolated  indications  have  survived  and  even  these  have  not 
escaped  rigorous  treatment  \  However,  when  it  is  related  in  Num. 
xxi.  1-3  that  “  Israel”  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Hormah,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  attempt  was  even  made  to  generalize  the  “  Calebite  ” 
tradition,  and  this  tendency  may  appear  again  when  Joshua  finds 
a  place  in  the  story  of  the  spies  and  takes  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16,  a  pale  reflection  of  Num.  xxi.  1-3)1  2. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  provisional  epithet  “Calebite” 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  tradition  of  the  journey  into  Judah. 
What  evidence  is  there  for  the  constitution  of  the  tribes  or  clans 
which  made  this  journey?  Already  it  has  been  seen  that  Caleb,  one 
of  the  spies,  appears  later  in  the  negeb  of  Judah,  and  the  clan  of 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  the  nomad  Kenites,  are  subsequently 
found,  now  in  Judah  and  now  in  the  north  of  Palestine  at  Kadesh- 
Naphtali.  In  P's  narrative  in  Exod.  xxxi.  2,  we  find  that  Bezalel 
ben  Uri  ben  Hur  takes  part  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle. 
We  have  found  that  P's  material  cannot  be  wholly  ignored,  and 
on  a  'priori  grounds  it  could  be  conjectured  that  the  notice  is  derived 

1  Observe  the  scantiness  of  Num.  x.  29  sqq.,  and  the  treatment  of 
Calebite  traditions  in  Joshua  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  14-19  (above,  XVIII,  352  sq.). 

2  On  the  relation  between  (1)  Num.  xxi.  1-13  followed  by  the  successful 
movement  northwai’ds  (xxi.  1-3),  and  (2)  the  parallel  story  in  Exod.  xvii. 
1-7  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Amalek,  see  above,  p.  746.  In  Num.  xxi. 
1-3  the  idea  seems  to  be,  not  that  Caleb  entered  from  the  east  (as  in 
Judges  i),  but  that  Israel  accompanied  Caleb  northwards  into  Judah. 
In  Num.  xiv  the  inclusion  of  Joshua  admits,  naturally  enough,  of  other 
explanations,  although  if  it  was  thought  that  the  future  leader  of  tho 
Israelites  did  not  incur  guilt  when  the  spies  were  sent,  it  was  forgotten 
that  he  evidently  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  forty  years'  delay. 
Some  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  possibility  that  passages 
were  revised  at  a  period  when  the  “Calebite”  tradition  as  a  distinct 
movement  had  been  suppressed  or  forgotten. 
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from  an  older  source1.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  P’s  names 
are  worthless  as  evidence  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  attached, 
but  since  Bezalel  in  1  Chron.  ii.  19  sq.  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Calebites  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  P  is  trustworthy  in  this 
instance.  For,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  genealogist  should 
invent  this  information ;  nay  rather,  his  aim  is  obviously  to  incorporate 
Calebites  among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  and  consequently  the 
probability  is  that  he  is  manipulating  his  evidence,  and  not  fabricating 
it.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  make  Uri  a  grandson 
fo  Caleb  unless  the  belief  prevailed  that  Bezalel  was  a  Calebite,  and 
since  P  itself  calls  Bezalel  a  Judaean  (in  agreement  with  the  aim  of 
I  Chron.  ii),  it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  an  earlier  source 
(in  agreement  with  the  earlier  representation)  would  have  regarded 
the  famous  artificer  as  a  member  of  the  southern  clan.  That  this 
would  be  extremely  appropriate  in  the  account  of  a  “Calebite” 
migration  is  at  once  obvious.  As  regards  his  partner  Aholiab  the 
Danite,  the  evidence  is  more  complicated,  and  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  all  the  available  evidence  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
Calebites  and  Kenites  to  other  clans 2. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 


1  Cp.  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

2  See,  in  the  meanwhile,  XVIII,  354  above. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE. 

HEBREW  ILLUMINATED  MSS. 

L'Ornement  Hebrai’que  par  D.  Gunzburg  et  V.  Stassof.  (Berlin  : 

S.  Calvary  &  Co.,  1905.) 

Baron  David  Gunzburg  has,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Vladimir 
Stassof,  produced  a  work  of  very  great  interest  for  the  history  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  ornamentations.  The  publication  consists  of  a  portfolio 
of  twenty-seven  plates,  measuring  close  upon  23  in.  by  i8§  in.  ;  and 
as  the  margins  are  as  a  rule  rather  narrow,  the  size  of  the  repro¬ 
ductions  will  at  once  strike  one  as  being  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
apparently  the  scale  of  the  original  MSS.  themselves.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  plates  contain  a  variety  of  smaller  ornamentations 
grouped  together  partly  on  account  of  their  artistic  relation  to  each 
other,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  grand  effect  which  the  com¬ 
bination  was  intended  to  produce.  The  plates  are  in  the  following 
order:  First  a  frontispiece,  bearing  no  number,  and  intended  to 
show  the  artistic  “  motifs  ”  underlying  the  ornamentations  that 
follow;  then  Nos.  I-VI,  VII,  VII*,  VIII-XXII,  followed  by  plates 
A,  B,  and  C.  The  ornamentations  of  plates  I-XXII  are  all  taken 
from  the  collections  of  Hebrew  MSS.  acquired  by  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St.  Petersburg  from  Abraham  Firkovicz  in  1856,  and 
from  his  representatives  in  1876.  Plate  A  is  taken  from  a  MS.  of 
French  origin  in  possession  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  at  Paris ; 
plate  B  reproduces  ornamentations  contained  in  certain  British 
Museum  MSS. ;  and  plate  C  represents  an  ornamented  Yemenite 
MS.  in  Baron  Gunzburg’s  own  possession. 

We  shall  return  presently  to  the  contents  of  the  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  note  of  them  in  detail.  For  the  moment  we  must 
consider  the  main  idea  which  Baron  Gunzburg  and  M.  Stassof  desire 
us  to  see  embodied  in  their  fine  portfolio  of  ornamentations.  This 
idea  is  lucidly  expressed  in  the  “  Avant-Propos  ”  penned  by  Baron 
Gunzburg,  and  it  amounts  to  a  thesis  of  no  less  magnitude  than  this  : 
That  there  exists,  or,  at.  any  rate  that  during  the  period  covered 
by  their  MSS.,  and  long  before,  there  has  existed,  an  art  of  orna¬ 
mentation  which  can  be  called  specifically  Jewish,  and  that  the 
“  motifs  ”  underlying  this  Jewish  art  can  be  traced  clearly  enough, 
though  under  various  modifications,  in  the  ornamented  Hebrew  MSS. 
coming  from  different  countries  of  the  diaspora.  Both  M.  Stassof 
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and  Baron  Gunzburg  are  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
“la  tradition  artistique  chez  les  Israelites,”  and  they  claim  that  their 
joint  publication  proves  the  thesis  up  to  the  hilt.  It  is,  therefore, 
from  a  critical  point  of  view  very  necessary  to  examine  the  theory 
in  the  light  of  all  the  available  evidence ;  and  this  we  may  do 
without  in  any  way  belittling  the  fine  portfolio  of  ornamentations 
before  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be  grateful  to  the  editors  even 
for  their  error- -if  error  we  can  show  it  to  be— as  to  the  cardinal 
point ;  for  “  L’Ornement  Hebraique  ”  would  probably  never  have  seen 
the  light,  if  it  were  not  for  the  idea  of  a  specifically  Jewish  art  which 
inspired  the  editors  with  the  desire  of  producing  the  work. 

Now  for  the  main  idea  itself.  Can  we  accept  the  thesis  that  there 
does  exist,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  has  existed,  a  peculiarly  Jewish 
art  of  MSS.  ornamentations?  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence.  We 
have  before  us  (1)  an  illuminated  MS.  of  French  origin,  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century ;  (2)  illuminated  Haggadahs  produced  (a) 
in  the  South  of  France  or  North  of  Spain,  ( b )  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where;  (3)  an  illuminated  copy  of  Maimonides’  Yacl  of  Spanish  origin, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  (4)  a  finely 
ornamented  copy  of  a  Festival  Service  Book,  written  and  ornamented 
at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  list 
could  be  considerably  extended,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  For  if  we  compare  not  only  the  general  impressions  received 
from  these  specimens  of  the  illuminative  art,  but  also  the  details 
of  the  various  ornamentations,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  affirm 
that  they,  in  any  essential  manner  whatsoever,  all  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  class  of  artistic  work;  and  if  furthermore  the  various  kinds 
of  Hebrew  ornamentations  are  compared  with  the  general  orna- 
mentative  art  as  it  flourished  at  the  periods  named  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  one  is  irresistibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  divers  specimens  of  Hebrew  MSS.  orna¬ 
mentations  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  reproductions  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  other  models.  The  theory,  therefore, 
that  there  is,  or  that  there  ever  was,  an  illuminative  art  that  can  be 
called  purely  Jewish  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  evidence, 
and  would  seem  to  be  merely  “the  child  aerial,  of  enthusiasm  born 
and  noblest  love.” 

But  how  is  it,  we  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  ornamentations  of 
the  portfolio  before  us  do — at  any  rate  so  far  as  plates  I-XXII  are 
concerned,  produce  an  impression  of  homogeneity  ?  and  how  is  it 
that  M.  Ropett  has  been  able  to  construct  out  of  them  the  fine  frontis¬ 
piece  embodying  the  self-same  “motifs”  underlying  them  all ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  MSS.  from  which  these  plates  were  taken  have  one 
and  all  an  oriental  or  semi-oriental  provenance,  and  that  their  general 
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similarity  of  character  is  determined  not  so  much  by  their  Jewish  con¬ 
tents  as  by  their  more  or  less  cognate  origin.  For  although  Abraham 
Firkovicz  was  as  great  a  traveller  as  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  falsifier, 
there  were  ceitain  limits  to  his  travels  as  much  as  to  his  other  doings. 
The  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  were 
the  countries  the  treasures  of  which  he  aimed  at  ransacking.  The 
Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by  him  no  doubt  came  mainly  from  the 
Crimea,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  though  he  probably  also  brought 
several  from  Mesopotamia.  The  collections  purchased  from  him  and 
his  legatees  by  the  Russian  Government  therefore  bore  throughout 
the  eastern  or  half-eastern  stamp  of  workmanship,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  various  ornamentations  may  thus  safely  be  put  down  to  this 
cause  and — so  far  as  the  main  characteristics  of  the  art  are  con¬ 
cerned— to  none  other.  In  how  far  plates  A,  B,  and  C  fall  in  with 
the  general  scheme  of  the  ornamentations  shown  in  the  portfolio, 
and  in  how  far  they  differ  from  it,  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  referred  to  in  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  plates.  For  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  state  our  conviction  that  if  Firkovicz  had 
included  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  in  his  travels,  he 
might  have  brought  together  a  collection  of  MSS.  far  less  homo¬ 
geneous  in  character  than  the  great  Hebrew  Library  established  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  existence 
of  a  specifically  Jewish  art  of  illumination  is  negatived1  by  the  fuller 
evidence  afforded  by  collections  which  largely  differ  in  their  character 
from  the  MSS.  brought  together  by  Firkovicz ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
fitly  be  remarked  here  that  the  Jewish  genius,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
identified  with  the  highest  and  best  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  moves 
in  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  excellence.  Jewish  artists  there, 
of  course,  are ;  but  they  are  qua  artists  merged  into  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  of  art  that  may  exist  at  the  time.  Their  genius  is, 
from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  not  racial  but  individual.  The  thing 
would  stand  quite  differently  if  a  modern  Jew  were  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  writing  sacred  poetry  or  in  the  intuitive  (as  distinct  from 
the  philosophic)  power  of  religious  contemplation. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Baron  Gunzburg’s  interesting  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  untenable  main  thesis,  inspiriting  “  Avant-Propos,”  it 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  speci¬ 
fically  Jewish  art  is  quite  distinct  from  that  proposed  by  the  late 
Professor  David  Kaufmann 2  as  to  whether  the  ornamentations  of 

1  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  special  Jewish  features  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  nature,  such  as  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  introduction  of  Jewish 
symbols,  &c. 

2  In  the  edition  of  the  famous  Haggadah  of  Sarajevo.  The  same  topic 
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Hebrew  MSS.  were  executed  by  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The  answer  to 
this  question  will,  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Professor 
Kaufmann  himself,  have  to  be  that,  broadly  speaking,  Jewish  artists 
of  different  schools,  such  as  the  Palestinian  (?),  Egyptian,  Yemenite, 
Byzantine,  French,  or  Italian,  are  responsible  for  the  illumination 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ornamented  Masorah  *,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  many  of 
the  plates  contained  in  the  portfolio,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the 
Jewish  scribe  was  in  those  particular  cases  also  the  illuminator ;  and 
it  may,  generally  speaking,  be  affirmed  that  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  text  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  an  efficient  style  of  ornamenting  it.  But  such  a 
qualification  was  very  rare  even  among  the  more  learned  monks  of 
mediaeval  times. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  plates,  and 
we  must  begin  by  saying  that  the  description  of  them  offered  by 
Baron  Gunzburg  will,  though  brief,  be  found  very  helpful  and  in¬ 
structive.  Great  care  has  evidently  been  exercised  in  the  assignment 
of  dates  and  suggestions  of  localities  of  workmanship  in  all  cases 
where  the  MSS.  themselves  contain  no  explicit  information  on  those 
points.  The  name  of  Firkovicz  is,  alas  !  but  too  frequently  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  “chemical  experiments”  and  certain  or  probable 
falsifications.  We  will  in  the  present  notice  only  mention  some 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  plates,  and  here  and  there  add 
such  observations  as  the  subject  may  suggest. 

The  frontispiece,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  designed 
by  M.  Ropett,  who  is  an  architect  by  profession,  is  not  described 
in  the  “  Avant-Propos.”  The  richly  gilded  design  includes  in  its 
“motifs”  the  TH  pD ;  the  sacred  candlestick;  circles,  squares, 
triangles,  and  other  geometrical  figures ;  ornamentations  in  lancet- 
form,  &c. ;  and  (at  the  bottom)  a  scroll  of  the  law  partly  unrolled. 
On  the  upper  margin  is  the  legend :  HDX  “l&JW  DrY03n2  HCTI  HfiOl 
HNID.  On  the  body  of  the  plate,  artistically  arranged,  and  in 
fancifully  shaped  letters  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
is  the  title :  “  Ornementation  des  Anciens  Manuscripts  Hebreux  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  Publique  de  Saint-Petersbourg.”  In  one  circle 
are  the  dates  iEnflri,  5646,  1886,  i.  e.  the  year  when  the  plate  was 
designed  by  M.  Ropett.  Names  of  collaborators,  &c.,  are  also  given. 

Plates  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  XXI,  1  reproduce  ornamentations  taken 

is  touched  upon  in  Dr.  Julius  von  Schlosser’s  brilliant  essay,  entitled 
“  Der  Bilderschmuck  der  Haggadah,”  in  the  same  work,  pp.  211-52. 

1  The  MSS.  from  which  these  plates  were  taken  are  probably  of  Karaite 
origin. 
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from  MS.  II,  17  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  date 
is  A.  Gr.  1241  (a.  d.  930),  and  the  editors  believe  Egypt  to  be  the 
“  pays  de  provenance.”  We  will  only  mention  that  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  Temple  utensils,  which  are  rather  crudely  represented 
on  Plates  II  and  III,  are  not  at  all  identical  in  form  with  either 
those  given  on  PI.  A,  or  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum  MS. 
numbered  King's  1.  This  shows  that  even  where  perpetuity  of 
tradition  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the  student  who  starts  with 
a  theory  must  be  prepared  for  disappointment.  The  plates  themselves 
show,  in  fact,  two  different  forms  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  the 
one  rounded1,  and  the  other  with  angular  joints.  A  certain  family 
likeness,  however,  there  naturally  is,  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  representations  of  the  same  objects. 

Plates  V,  1-36,  VI,  1-40  and  42  are  taken  from  MS.  II,  11,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  ninth  century.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  naming 
Syria  as  a  possible  “pays  d’origine”  are  the  triangles  superimposed 
on  several  of  the  ornamentations.  We  here  frequently  meet  with 
the  much  ornamented  letter  D  to  mark,  we  suppose,  the  end  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  called  D^ID. 

PI.  YI,  41  represents  a  portion  of  some  fragments2  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha  (MS.  II,  1 1 5),  which  is  dated  (4)754  a.  m.  (a.d.  994).  It 
contains  the  following  words  within  an  ornamented  oblong : — 

pnp»  'bi  to  v.t 
prw  "a  cpv  n"6 

The  owner,  Joseph  b.  Isaac,  is  described  in  another  part  of  the 
MS.  as  maon,  but  the  editors  are  inclined  to  assign  the  fragments  to 
a  Syrian  origin. 

The  entry  under  PI.  YI,  42  seems  to  represent  some  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  editors,  as  YI,  42  was  already  included  in  a  preceding 
heading. 

Plates  YII  and  YIP  (taken  from  the  MS.  I,  B.  19  a)  is  declared  by 
the  editor  to  be  “un  des  plus  beaux  specimens  connus  d’enluminure 
biblique  et  un  des  MSS.  les  plus  remarquables  pour  l’etude  critique 
de  la  Bible.”  Its  date  is  a.d.  ioio,  and  its  origin  is  Cairo.  The  plates 
no  doubt  present  us  with  very  beautiful  and  most  elaborate  specimens 
of  the  Masorah  in  the  form  of  illuminated  diagrams. 

PI.  VIII,  1-23  shows  remarkably  beautiful  small  ornamentations 
(taken  from  MS.  II,  10)  in  the  shape  of  six-  and  eight-cornered  forms 
of  the  YH  p£>,  &c.  They  are  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  their  origin  may  possibly  be  Egypt. 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  the  candlestick  on  the  arch  of  Titus  is  rounded. 
Several  of  the  MSS.  are,  in  fact,  described  as  mere  strips  or  torn  leaves. 

3  D  2 
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PI.  VIII,  24,  25  (from  MS.  II,  12)  shows  a  part  of  the  Masorah  in 
the  form  of  an  ornamented  diagram,  and  (apparently)  part  of  an 
epigraph.  The  MS.  was  in  1031  given  to  a  Synagogue  at  Cairo, 
“si  Linscription  est  authentique.”  It  is  assigned  to  Egypt,  and  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

PI.  VIII,  26-31  (from  MS.  I,  111)  shows  very  beautiful  small  orna¬ 
mentations  (vignettes  at  the  head  of  columns).  Date,  A.  m.  4868 
(a.d.  1118).  Egyptian? 

PI.  IX  (from  MS.  II,  267)  contains  a  dedication  to  a  person  named 
Aaron  b.  Abraham.  The  origin  is  apparently  Egypt,  and  the  date 
assigned  to  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
colouring  and  style  of  ornamentation  remind  us  strongly  of  Plates 
I,  II,  &c. 

PI.  X,  1  (MS.  II,  263),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  probably  belonging 
to  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  date  of  presentation 
to  a  Synagogue  in  Cairo,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  1245,  is 
believed  to  have  been  falsified  by  Firkovicz  into  1045. 

PI.  X,  2-13,  XI  (MS.  II,  49,  “  malheureusement  abime  par  Firko- 
vich  ”) ;  probably  tenth  century.  PL  XI  represents  a  pointed  portal, 
with  texts  within  designs. 

Plates  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  1-6  (MS.  II,  262),  partly  illuminated 
Masorah,  reminds  one  again  very  strongly  by  its  colouring  of  Plates 
I,  II,  &c.  It  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  its  origin  is  Cairo.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  chain -like  orna¬ 
mentations  on  PI.  XIV,  1  are  not  the  same  in  form  as  those  found 
on  PI.  B  {vide  infra). 

PI.  XIV,  7-17  (MS.  II,  272)  contains  fine  little  ornamentations 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  Jerusalem  as  a 
likely  place  of  provenance.  The  arabesque  portions  of  the  plate 
the  editors  were  obliged  to  declare  of  foreign  origin.  If,  however, 
the  theory  of  a  purely  Jewish  ornamentative  art  be  abandoned,  this 
imitation  of  Moorish  forms  would  fall  in  with  the  general  tendency 
of  adaptation.  Very  fine  specimens  of  a  modified  kind  of  arabesque 
ornamentation  are  found  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  Harley  5698 
(Maimonides’  Yad;  Spanish  origin,  a.d.  1472). 

PI.  XV  (MS.  II,  17),  a  fine  specimen  of  ornamented  Masorah,  which 
the  editors  (on  doubtful  grounds,  as  it  appears  to  us)  assign  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  large  star-like  ornamentation  is  really  a  form 
of  the  eight-cornered  TIT  pE,  the  six-cornered  form  being  given  in 
smaller  size  within. 

Plates  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  (MS.  II,  8)  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  both 
in  general  outline  and  in  detail.  The  colouring  is  also  very  pleasing. 
The  date  is  951  a.d.,  and  Jerusalem  is  believed  to  be  the  place  of 
provenance. 
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PI.  XIX,  1-2  (MS.  II,  168)  takes  us  to  a  later  time,  the  date  being 
1225  A.  D.  It  is,  however,  very  fine  work  indeed. 

PI.  XIX,  3-7  (MS.  II,  101)  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  ornamentations  are  held  to  be  “em- 
pruntes  a  l’industrie  textile  du  N.  de  l’Afrique.” 

PI.  XX  (MS.  II,  53)  is  richer  and  more  elaborate  still.  It  also 
belongs  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  assigned  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  near  it. 

Plates  XXI,  4-6,  8-13;  XXII,  1-17  (MS.  II,  116)  contain  no  orna¬ 
mentations  in  gold  or  colours,  but  only  Masoretic  rubrics  in  all  sorts 
of  elaborate  geometrical  and  other  designs.  They  are  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  are  held  to  have  come  from  the 
Near  East. 

PI.  XXI.  14-18  (MS.  I,  92)  also  contains  uncoloured  designs  of 
Masoretic  rubrics.  The  parchment  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  “  a 
la  fafon  de  France  et  d’Allemagne,”  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  twelfth  century.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Cat.  Harkavy,  pp.  13 1- 
33,  and  “  Altjiidische  Denkmaler  aus  der  Krim,5’  p.  92. 

PI.  XXII,  18-19  (MS.  I,  67),  also  Masoretic  uncoloured  designs, 
though  no.  19  has  a  red  outline  round  it.  It  may  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  probably  Egyptian  in  origin. 

PI.  A  (MS.  no.  7,  Bibl.  Nationale,  Paris)  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  representation  of  Temple  utensils  spoken  of 
under  plates  I,  II,  &c. 

PI.  B  contains  ornamentations  taken  from  the  British  Museum 
MSS.  Or.  2363,  2373,  2365,  2350.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  MS. 
Or.  2363  (twelfth  century)  is  not  Yemenite,  as  the  editors  think,  but 
in  all  probability  Persian.  The  chain-like  ornamentations  belonging 
to  it  are,  however,  similar  in  the  main  to  those  taken  from  the 
Yemenite  MSS.  (compare  XV,  1). 

PI.  C contains  rich,  but,  to  our  eye,  not  very  pleasing  ornamentations 
taken  from  a  Yemenite  copy  of  the  Hagiograplia  in  the  possession  of 
Baron  Gunzburg.  The  date  is  A.  D.  1292. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  Yemenite  illuminations 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the  same  genre  as  those  described  under 
Plates  I-XXII. 

This  account  of  the  fine  portfolio  of  Hebrew  ornamentations  which 
Baron  Gunzburg  and  M.  Stassof  have  presented  to  the  world  of 
learning  and  of  art  may  fitly  be  concluded  with  the  often  quoted 
but  none  the  less  ever  true  saying  that  “a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  for  ever.” 


George  Margoliouth. 
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NOTES  ON  XVIII,  399  ff. 

The  letter  with  which  Mr.  Cowley  happily  inaugurates  his  publica¬ 
tions  from  Bodleian  Geniza  Fragments  in  the  last  issue  of  the  J.  Q.  R. 
offers  many  points  of  interest.  We  must  be  especially  thankful  to 
the  editor  for  his  self-denial  in  publishing  this  text  without  waiting 
for  time  to  give  a  full  commentary  on  his  “find.” 

As  in  many  fragments  from  the  Geniza,  the  beginning  and  with  it 
the  names  of  its  writer  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  are 
missing,  but  the  indications  given  with  regard  to  the  latter  may 
perhaps  enable  us  to  guess  at  his  identity.  He  lived  in  Spain 
(fol.  40  a),  had  a  very  prominent  position,  is  referred  to  twice  as 
leader  of  his  time  (ibid.)1.  A  command  is  ascribed  to  him  (fol.  39  b) 2. 
He  farther  on  took  great  interest  in  scholars  and  supported  them 
(fol.  40  a),  and  had  previously  twice  sent  money  to  the  academy 
(fol.  41  b).  As  the  letter  is  dated  953,  all  these  statements  would 
fit  the  great  Spanish  statesman  of  this  time,  Hasdai  ben  Isaac  ibn 
Shaprut,  who  encouraged  so  greatly  the  beginnings  of  Jewish  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Spain,  and  also  contributed  to  the  Babylonian  academies 3. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  letter  was  directed  to  him. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  must  have  been  either  a  Gaon  or  at  least 
an  Ab-Beth-Din,  as  can  be  concluded  from  his  complaint  that  he 
had  himself  to  travel  through  the  judicial  districts  belonging  to 
the  academy,  whereas  in  earlier  times  he  used  to  send  prominent 
members  of  his  academy,  giving  them  authorization  to  act  as  judges 
(fol.  42  a).  He  also  asks  to  have  the  money  sent  to  him  personally 
(fol.  43  a) 4,  and  that  legal  questions  should  be  directed  to  him 

1  pwicrra  Dn  p'no  om'obm  O'ODn  yiv  nnNic  id:“id  nnairi  inn  nirwi  is  an 
allusion  to  Berakot,  28  a. 

2  rriixufron  nbirom  nrm  "pbcno  “pswi  means  :  1  he  prolongs  thy  command 
so  that  it  reaches  the  Messianic  time.’  Cf.  Targum  on  Micah  iv.  8. 

3  That  we  only  know  about  his  relations  to  Sura,  whence  he  bought 
copies  of  the  Talmud  (Dunash  ben  Labrat’s  dedication  of  his  criticism  of 
Menaliem,  verse  35)  is  probably  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  our 
sources.  It  is  unknown  whether  Dosa  ben  Saadia,  when  he  sent  him  a 
biography  of  Saadia  (rfnpn  'd,  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  66)  lived  in  Sura. 

4  nam  nn::  VDtm.  Half  a  century  later  Samuel  ben  Hofni  warns 
Josef  ben  Berakhya — the  scholar  from  Kairuan  who  had  the  title 
ra'srn  pc — not  to  listen  to  those  who  write  to  him  :  “Send  the  offerings 
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personally  (fol.  49  a).  It  is  unlikely  that  any  other  member  of  the 
academy,  except  the  Gaon  or  the  Ab-Beth-Din,  would  write  in  such 
terms. 

In  spite  of  all  the  information  he  gives  as  to  his  ancestor,  his  name 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  sources  accessible  to  us,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  Gaon  of  this  time,  Aaron  ben  Josef  Sargado,  is  out  of 
question,  as  Sherira  fed.  Neubauer,  p.  40  f.),  expressly  states  that  he 
was  not  a  descendant  of  any  of  the  Geonic  families.  Nor  can  the 
Ab-Beth-Din  Amram  bar  Meshue,  or  the  anti-Gaon  Nehemiah  bar 
Cohen-Zedek  be  identified  with  the  writer,  as  the  names  of  their 
fathers  are  given  (fol.  41  a)  without  any  epithet.  We  only  learn  that 
the  writer  was  the  grandson  of  the  Ab-Beth-Din  (!"□''£”  2X)  Tob, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  was  the  son  of  Zemah  ben  Paltoi  and  brother 
of  Sherira’s  grandmother  and  of  Moses,  a  brother  of  Nahshon  ben 
Zadok.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Sherira's  grandfathers, 
paternal  and  maternal — viz.  Jehuda  and  Meshue— were  secretaries 
of  the  Gaon  Zemah  (TO*  “W  n21D,  fol.  41  a). 

The  name  of  a  new  Exilarch  occurs  here,  that  of  Solomon  (fol.  41  b). 
He  is  probably  the  grandson  of  David  ben  Zaccai,  who  after  his 
father’s  death,  c.  941,  was  educated  by  Saadia.  He  was  twelve  in 
941,  and  therefore  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  when  his  inter¬ 
cession  saved  part  of  the  money  for  the  academy  in  951. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  person 
who  tried  to  steal  the  money  sect  to  the  academy  from  Spain,  but 
was  partly  checked  by  the  Exilarch.  He  appears  to  have  tried  again 
in  vain  two  years  later  to  take  away  the  contributions  sent  from  the 
same  country  through  pious  and  righteous  brothers,  Aaron  and  Moses, 
sons  of  Abraham  ben  Aaron,  who  are  stated  to  have  been  rich  men  of 
business  (fol.  41  b).  Was  the  alleged  robbery  perhaps  merely  the 
attempt  of  another  faction  of  the  academy  to  divert  the  funds  ? 

Our  letter  gives  us  some  new  information  about  the  conditions  of 
the  academies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Geonic  period,  but 
generally  agrees  with  information  already  gained  from  other  Geniza 
discoveries1.  We  see  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Sura  academy,  soon  after  Saadia’s  death,  altogether  disappeared, 
that  of  Pumpadita  was  in  very  precarious  circumstances  from  lack 
of  means.  The  regular  income  from  the  districts  of  Babylonia 2  had 

in  my  name”  (J.  Q.  i?.,  XIV,  308).  This  passage  is  therefore  no  absolute 
proof  that  the  writer  of  our  text  held  the  dignity  of  Gaon. 

1  Scliechter’s  Saadyana ,  Nos.  XLV  and  XLVI,  and  G.  Margoliouth, 
J.  Q.R.,  XIV,  308-9,  which  relate  to  a  little  later  period. 

2  Compare  with  reference  to  these  districts,  Neubauer,  Chronicles ,  II> 
80  f. 
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been  veiy  much  diminished,  owing  to  the  country  having  been  de¬ 
vastated  ;  it  had  lost  its  money  and  landed  property,  and,  the  writer 
complains,  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  the  writings  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Thus,  the  contributions  from  abroad  were  the  only  source  of 
income  of  the  academy.  We  do  not  find  in  this  letter,  as  in  those 
of  later  times,  (see  the  passages  quoted  above),  an  allusion  to  new 
centres  of  learning  which  took  away  this  last  support  from  the 
academies.  The  decentralization  had  clearly  not  yet  begun.  Dis¬ 
union  reigned  in  the  academy  (fol.  42  a),  though  our  writer  does  not 
give  any  details ;  these  can  partly  be  gathered  from  Sherira  (p.  41). 

The  most  important  fact  we  learn  from  the  letter  is  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  Babylonia.  The  hypothesis  1,  that 
questions  from  Spain  were  generally  directed  to  Sura  only,  is  refuted 
by  the  new  text.  Of  course,  Natronai’s  well-known  responsum  on  the 
order  of  the  ITDIS  found  in  a  Geniza  MS.  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  who 
publishes  the  text  in  the  present  issue  of  the  J.  Q.  R.,  as  well  as  the 
Siddur  of  Amram2,  were  sent  to  Spain  from  Sura,  and  from  our 
letter  we  learn  that  Zadok  and  Nahshon  3  also  sent  responsa  to  Spain 
from  Sura.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  now  know  that  Paltoi,  Zemah, 
Jehuda,  Cohen-Zedek  and  Tob  and  Meshue,  all  of  Pumpadita,  were  in 
regular  communication  with  Spain.  The  well-known  statement  of 
the  D'Tiyn  p.  267,  that  the  exilarch  Natronai  ben  Haninai,  when 
exiled  from  Babylonia  in  773,  wrote  the  Talmud  down  for  the 
Spanish  Jews  from  memory  becomes  very  doubtful  since  we  read 
here  that  Paltoi  (842-58)  sent  them  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  with 
explanations,  and  that  his  son  Zemah  had  a  very  lively  correspondence 
upon  difficult  passages.  The  writer  of  our  letter  was  in  possession  of 
all  these  letters  and  his  information  on  these  points  is,  therefore, 
authentic.  We  have  here  the  earliest  mention  of  collections  of 
Geonic  responsa — arranged  probably  according  to  authors. 

Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  two  minor  points  in  the  letter, 
the  peculiar  legend  that  the  Palestinians  advised  Alexander  to  go  to 
Spain  and  consult  the  great  Jewish  scholars  of  that  country  on  the 
way  to  heaven  (fol.  40  a),  and  the  text  of  the  KJYlTDrn  4 

with  the  peculiar  reading  21  (fol.  43  a),  for  which  Berakot ,  22  a 
and  38  b,  where  is  called  may  be  compared. 

1  J.  Muller,  rvanrro  nnao,  p.  143,  note  13;  Biichler,  R.t.J., 

L,  160. 

2  Cf.  also  the  Geonic  Responsa,  ed.  Lyck,  No.  56. 

3  A  responsum  of  his  to  Spain  is  mentioned  by  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ibn 
Sargado  in  dtis,  ed.  Constantinople,  fol.  26  d. 

4  Cf.  rmurr  'c,  ed.  Buber,  p.  1  f. ,  where  all  the  variations  from  other 
sources  are  given. 
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The  letter  of  Samuel  ben  Hofni  which  follows  the  anonymous  one 
mentioned  above,  gives  his  genealogy  (previously  given  by  Harkavy, 
jm,  III,  1),  calling  his  great-grandfather  mWl  HT3  T33. 
It  is  directed  to  Fez  and  therefore  suggests  the  reading  mi^n 

DKD  'Dan  '3Dn  P  in  ")1DV>  ed.  Lemberg,  II,  26  c,  instead  of  the 
unintelligible  DNS  Dan,  which  Harkavy  proposes  to  correct  N'DTO  Dan 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  10,  note  5),  and  J.  Muller  (loc.  cit.,  p.  169,  note  5)  Dam 
DKD. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  this  fragment  is  the  very  full  list . 
of  dignitaries  of  the  academies  (fol.  45  a),  among  which  the  “T3K  is 
missing.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  [fOl]  'W  [as]  pi  13DD.  The 
titles  mentioned  are  rQ't^'n  “ID1D  (which  does  not  occur  to  my 
knowledge  elsewhere\  the  heads  of  the  D'HHD  (who  elsewhere  occur 
only  outside  of  Babylonia,  cf.  Ginzberg,  J.  Q.  R.,  XVIII,  425),  of 
D'KHHD  (cf.  Halberstam,  V,  139)  D'pID,  pDVD  (cf.  Halberstam, 

loc.  cit.,  137L),  and  HIV'D,  the  D'£t6n,  D'Dan,  and  D\31K3n  '33  (the  last 
a  very  peculiar  classification),  D'DDIS^  (mostly  in  Babylonia  they  have 
the  title  pi),  D'K3n  (cf.  on  this  title  in  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 
mudical  times,  Krochmal,  |DtH  'a  133  miD,  Lemberg.  1851,  p.  1 97  f. ; 
Low,  Graph.  Requisiten,  II,  129;  Friedmann,  Nr6'3D,  p.  xlii,  Lewy, 
Abba  Saul,  8  f.;  Halberstam,  jrW,  V,  140;  Halevy,  DWNnn  nnn, 
III,  5  f.  note),  D'TD^n,  and  D'HDID.  It  would  seem  that  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  academy  at  Sura  many  new  titles  were 
created.  The  letter  was  probably  written  during  the  early  part  of 
Samuel  ben  Hofni’s  Gaonate,  before  he  had  the  difficulties  of  which 
he  complains  in  J.  Q.  R.,  XIV,  303. 


Alexander  Marx. 
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“  Der  Logos  in  Siidarabien  ”  ;  I.  Guidi  (Rome),  “II  Sawasew”; 
J.  Halevy  (Paris),  “Deux  problemes  assyro-semitiques  ” ;  A.  Hjelt 
(Helsingfors)  “  Pflanzennamen  aus  dem  Hexaemeron  Jacob’s  von 
Edessa”;  P.  Horn  (Strassburg),  “Die  Sonnenaufgange  im  Schah- 
name”;  M.  Houtsma  (Utrecht),  “  Eine  metrische  Bearbeitung  des 
Buches  Kalila  wa-Dimna”;  H.  Hiibschmann  (Strassburg),  “  Griech. 
xreis  ”  ;  A.  Jackson  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.),  “Some  Additional  Data  on 
Zoroaster”;  G.  Jacob  (Erlangen),  “Das  Weinhaus  nebst  Zubehor 
nach  den  T azelen  des  Hafiz  ”  ;  M.  Jastrow  (Philadelphia),  “  On  the 
Composite  Character  of  the  Babylonian  Creation  Story”;  P.  Jensen 
(Marburg),  “  Der  babylonische  Sintflutheld  und  sein  Schiff  in  der 
israelitischen  Gilgamesch-Sage  ”  ;  T.  Juynboll  (Leyden),  “  Uber  die 
Bedeutung  des  Wortes  'amm  ”  ;  E.  Kautzsch  (Halle),  “  Die  sogenann* 
ten  aramaisierenden  Formen  der  Verba  V"V  im  Hebraischen  ” ;  S. 
Landauer  (Strassburg),  “Zum  Targum  der  Klagelieder  ” ;  C.  Leh- 
mann-Haupt  (Berlin),  “  (3r)\iTavas  und  /3 eXrjrdpas  ”  ;  M.  Lidzbarski 
(Kiel),  “  Uthra  und  Malakha”;  E.  Littmann  (Princeton,  N.  J.), 
“  Semitische  Stammessagen  der  Gegenwart.  Aus  dem  Tigre  iiber- 
setzt  ” ;  I.  Low  (Szegedin),  “Aramaische  Fischnamen”;  C.  Lyall 
(London),  “  Ibn  al-Kalbl’s  Account  of  the  First  Day  of  al-Kulab  ” ; 
D.  Macdonald  (Hartford,  Conn.),  “  The  Story  of  the  Fisherman  and 
the  JinnI  ” ;  K.  Marti  (Bern),  “  Die  Ereignisse  der  letzten  Zeit  nach 
dem  Alten  Testament  ” ;  A.  Mez  (Basel),  “  Ueber  einige  sekundare 
Verba  im  Arabischen  ” ;  G.  F.  Moore  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  “  mri'fl 
by  and  its  equivalents”;  D.  H.  Muller  (Vienna),  “  Das  Sub- 
stantivum  verbale” ;  K.  Neumann  (Strassburg),  “Die  Enthalts- 
namen  der  pseudo-clementinischen  Briefe  de  virginitate  in  ihrer 
Stellung  zur  Welt”;  R.  Nicholson  (Cambridge),  “An  unknown 
Biography  of  Muhammad,  entitled  Kitdbu  man  Sahara  zafira  ” ;  B. 
Niese  (Marburg),  “Eine  Urkunde  aus  der  Makkabaerzeit  W. 
Nowach  (Strassburg),  “  Metrum  und  Textkritik  ”  ;  J.  Oestrup  (Copen¬ 
hagen),  “Smintheus.  Zur  homerischen  Mythologie  ”  ;  F.  Pareira 
(Lisbon),  “  Jacobi,  episcopi  Nisibeni,  Homilia  de  adventu  regis 
Persarum  adversus  urbem  Nisibis  ”  ;  H.  Reckendorf  (Freiburg),  “  Zum 
Gebrauch  des  Partizips  im  Altarabischen  ” ;  N.  Rhodokanakis  (Graz), 

“  Uber  einige  arabische  Handschriften  der  offentlichen  Bibliotheken 
in  Konstantinopel  ”  ;  C.  Rossini  (Rome),  “  Poemetto  lirico  tigrai  per 
la  battaglia  di  Addi  Cheleto  ”  ;  G.  Rothstein  (Berlin),  “  Zu  as-Sabustl’s 
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Bericht  fiber  die  Tahiriden  ” ;  J.  Rothstein  (Halle),  “  Ein  Specimen 
criticum  zum  hebraischen  Texte  des  Siracbbuches  ”  ;  F.  Schulthess 
(Gottingen),  “  Umajja b.  Abi-s-Salt  ”  ;  F.Schwally  (Giessen),  “  Aegypti- 
aca  ” ;  E.  Sellin  (Vienna),  “  Das  israelitische  Ephod  ” ;  C.  Seybold 
(Tubingen),  “  Hebraica  :  i.  Berltb,  ii.  Rosch  Keleb,  rosch  hamor  ”  ; 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronje  (Batavia),  “Zur  Dichtkunst  der  Ba 'Atwah  in 
Hadhramot  ” ;  W.  Soltau  (Zabern),  “  Petrusanekdoten  und  Petrus- 
legenden  in  der  Apostelgescbicbte  ”  ;  W.  Spiegelberg  (Strassburg), 
“  Aegyptisches  Sprachgut  in  den  aus  Aegypten  stammenden  aramai- 
scben  Urkunden  der  Perserzeit  ”  ;  B.  Stade  (Giessen),  “  Die  poetische 
Form  von  Psalm  40”;  H.  Stumme  (Leipzig),  <£  Sidi  Hammu  als 
Geograph  ”  ;  C.  Torrey  (Newbaven,  Conn.),  “  The  Kitab  Ghalat  ad- 
Du'afa’  of  Ibn  Barn”  ;  C.  Toy  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  “The  Semitic  Con¬ 
ception  of  Absolute  Law”;  G.  Westphal  (Marburg),  “  D'EGJTl  ”  ; 
A.  S.  Yahuda  (Berlin),  “  Bagdadische  Sprichworter  ”  ;  K.  Zettersteen 
(Upsala),  “Ein  geistliches  Wechsellied  in  FellTh!”;  H.  Zimmern 
(Leipzig),  “Das  vermutliche  babylonische  Vorbild  des  Pehta  und 
Mambuha  der  Mandaer.”  2  vols.,  pp.  liv,  1187.  Price  40  M. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  April, 
1906  (London,  38  Conduit  St.).  Contents:  the  Immovable  East 
(P.  G.  Baldensperger) ;  the  Bedouin  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (W.  E. 
Jennings-Bramley) ;  History  of  the  Fellahin  during  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister  and  E.  W.  G.  Masterman) ; 
Gezer  and  Taanach  (Macalister) ;  the  Egyptian  statuette  from  Gezer 
(F.  Griffith) ;  three  ossuary  inscriptions  from  Gezer  (Macalister) ; 
the  Crucifixion,  Burial,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (A.  Davison)  ; 
Palestinian  Folk-lore  (G.  Dickson) ;  Browne’s  Travels  in  Palestine, 
1797  (Macalister) ;  Notes  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  (C.  Hauser) ; 
Palestinian  Archaeology  (C.  R.  Conder) ;  Meteorological  Observations 
at  Jerusalem  (A.  Datzi) ;  Notices  of  foreign  periodicals ;  the  Acra 
(W.  F.  Birch  and  J.  N.  Tenz) ;  the  Apollophanes  Inscription  (Macalis¬ 
ter)  ;  Carthage  and  Gezer  (S.  A.  Cook). 

W.  Flinders  Petrie,  “Researches  in  Sinai”  (London,  Murray). 
With  chapters  by  C.  T.  Currelly.  Pp.  xxiii,  280.  Price  £1  is.  net. 

0.  Pfleiderer,  “  Religion  und  Religionen  ”  (Munich,  Lehmann). 
Ch.  xii,  Die  Religion  Israels  ;  ch.  xiii,  Die  Religion  des  nachexilischen 
Judenthums.  Pp.  vi,  249.  Price  4  M. 

S.  Poznanski,  Djta  p  nW  'I'-b  D'DQIP  -|SD  bv  PITS  (Frankfurt 
a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Arabic  (printed  in  Hebrew  letters)  Commentary, 
on  Judges  by  Abu  Zakarja  Jahya  (A.  Jehuda)  ibn  Bal'am.  Pp.  25. 
Price  1.50  M. 
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0.  Procksch,  “  Das  nordhebraische  Sagenbuch :  die  Elohimquelle 
ubersetzt  und  untersucht”  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  Pp.  394.  Price  12  M. 

J.  H.  Raves,  “  Old  Testament  Introduction,  General  and  Special  ” 
(London,  Revell).  Pp.  362.  Price  6s. 

J.  Ravenna,  “Pel  Giubbileo  Rabbinico  del  Prof.  Giuseppe  Jare, 
Rabbino  Maggiore  di  Ferrara”  (Casale,  Pane). 

J.  Riem,  “  Die  Sintflut.  Eine  ethnographisch-naturwissenschaftl. 
Untersucbung.”  (Stuttgart,  Kielmann).  Pp.  54.  Price  1  M. 

W.  Rosenau,  “Jewish  Biblical  Commentators”  (Baltimore, 
Friedenwald).  Contents  :  i.  The  Talmudic  Period  ;  ii.  Karaites  and 
Saadia ;  iii.  Grammarians  and  Lexicographers ;  iv.  Rashi  and  the 
Talmudists ;  v.  Ibn  Ezra  and  the  Kimchis ;  vi.  Maimonides  and 
Nachmanides ;  vii.  Mendelssohn  and  the  Biurists ;  viii.  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Critics.  Pp.  153. 

A.  Ruppin,  “Die  sozialen  Verhaltnisse  der  Juden  in  Russland” 
(Berlin,  Jiidischer  Verlag).  Estimates  Jewish  population  of  Russia 
at  just  over  6,000,000.  Price  2  M. 

A.  Schulz,  “  Die  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Elias :  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Erklarung  der  Konigsbiicher  ”  (R.  Braunsberg,  Bender).  Progr. 
pp.  19.  Price  80  Pf. 

A.  V.  Schweiger-Lerchenfeld,  “  Kulturgeschichte,  Werden  und 
Vergehen  im  Volkerleben”  (Vienna,  Hartleben).  To  be  completed 
in  40  parts,  price  50  Pf.  each. 

S. N.  Sedgwick,  “The  Story  of  the  Apocrypha”  (London,  S.P.C.K.) 
Pp.  155.  Price  2s. 

J.  Singer,  “  *TD¥  HTQy  :  Neuestes  vollstandiges  Handbuch 

zum  Gebrauche  fur  Kantoren,  enthaltend  die  wichtigsten  Gebete 
und  Gebrauche  anlasslich  der  verschiedenen  religiosen  Funktionen 
in  und  ausserhalb  der  Synagoge  nebst  musikalischen  Beitragen  15 
(Budapest,  Schlesinger).  Price  1  Krone. 

W.  B.  Smith,  “Der  vorchristliche  Jesus”  (Giessen,  Topelmann). 
With  a  Preface  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel.  Pp.  xix,  243.  Price  4  M. 

W.  Sor,  “  Kanzelreden  und  Kasualworte”  (Budapest,  Schlesingen). 

B.  Stade,  “  Der  Volkerprophet  Jeremia  und  der  jetzige  Text 
von  Jer.  Kap.  1  ”  (Z.A.T.W.,  1906,  1). 

A.  P.  Stanley,  “  The  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land  ”  (London, 
Murray).  Extracts  from  Stanley’s  “Sinai  and  Palestine.”  Pp.  vi, 
204.  Price  is. 
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H.  L.  Strack,  “  Grammatik  des  Biblisch-Aramaischen  ”  (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs).  Fourth  edition.  Price  2  M. 

—  “  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  einschliesslich  Apokryphen 
und  Pseudepigraphen  ”  (Munich,  Beck).  Pp.  viii,  256.  Price  4  M. 

H.  B.  Swete,  “The  Psalms  in  Greek  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
with  the  Canticles  ”  (Cambridge,  University  Press).  Pp.  xiv,  236. 
Price  2 s.  6d. 

—  “  The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  with  the  Greek  fragments  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  ”  (Cambridge,  University  Press).  Pp.  viii +  50.  Price  2 s. 

A.  Ungnad,  “  liber  Analogiebildungen  im  hebraischen  Yerbum  ” 
(Beitrage  zur  Assyr.,  1905,  pp.  233-278). 

—  “  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Grammatik :  mit  Ubungsbuch  in  Tran- 
skription  ”  (Munich,  Beck).  Pp.  ix,  163.  Price  3.50  M. 

J.  Vinycomb,  “Fictitious  and  Symbolical  Creatures  in  Art”  (Lon¬ 
don,  Chapman  &  Hall).  “  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,”  &c.  Pp.  xvi, 
276.  Price  105.  6 d.  net. 

H.  Vogelstein,  “  Militarisches  aus  der  israelitischen  Konigszeit  ” 
(K  nigsberg  i.  Pr.,  Hartung).  Pp.  18. 

J.  Weerts,  “Ueber  die  babylonisch  punktierte  Handschrift  No. 
1546  der  Firkowitsch’schen  Sammlung  (Cod.  Tschufutkale  No.  3).” 
(Halle).  Pp.  36. 

/ 

J.  Wellhausen,  “  Die  israelitisch-jiidische  Religion  ”  (Berlin, 
Teubner).  Pp.  1-40  of  Vol.  I  of  “  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart.”  Con¬ 
tents:  (I)  Die  Uberlieferung  des  A.  T.,  ihre  inneren  Widerspriiche 
und  ihre  verschiedenen  Schichten ;  (II)  Das  Anfangsstadium  der 
Volks-  und  Religionsgeschichte ;  (III)  Die  Periode  der  Richter  und 
der  alteren  Konige  (ca.  1 150-900);  (IY)  Die  gewohnlichen  und  die 
ausserordentlichen  Propheten.  Der  Bruch  Jahves  mit  Israel  und  der 
Untergang  des  Nordreichs  (ca.  900-700) ;  (V)  Die  prophetische  Refor¬ 
mation  in  Jerusalem  und  der  Untergang  des  Reiches  Juda  (721-586); 
(VI)  Das  babylonische  Exil,  die  Restauration  und  die  Entstehung  des 
Judentums  (586  bis  ca.  400).  (VII)  Die  jtidische  Frommigkeit; 
(VIII)  Letzte  Versteifung  des  Judentums  im  Kampfe  gegen  den 
Hellenismus.  Bibliography. 

C.  Wright,  “  Daniel  and  its  Critics  ”  (London,  Williams  &  Norgate). 
Pp.  xxxviii,  284.  Price  75.  6 d. 

A.  Wunsche,  “Die  Targumim  zum  Pentateuch”  (Vienna,  Akad. 
Verlag).  This  is  the  first  part  of  “Monumenta  Judaica,”  edited  by 
A.  Wunsche,  W.  Neumann,  and  M.  Altschuler.  So  far  pp.  1-58  have 
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appeared  of  this  first  volume  (which  is  to  contain  about  300  pages, 
price  10  M). 

.  A.  WiJNSCHE,  “  Salomos  Thron  und  Hippodrom”  (Leipzig,  Pfeiffer). 
Pp.  56.  Price  1.20  M. 

W.  Zeitlin,  “Anagramme,  Initialen  und  Pseudonyme  neu-hebrai- 
scher  SchriftstePer  und  Publizisten.  Seit  Erscheinen  der  Measfim 
bis  auf  unsere  Tage  ”  (Frankfort  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Pp.  18.  Price 
1.50  M. 

Zionist  Songs.  JW  '"Vt?  (Nadworna  [Galicia],  Verein  “Zion”). 
Songs  in  four  languages  (Hebrew,  German,  Yiddish,  Polish).  Price 
50  Pf.  (post  free). 

H.  Ziyi,  “  Freitag-Abend-Gottesdienst  ”  (Leipzig,  Kaufmann).  The 
Chazanuth,  and  Organ  accompaniment. 


I.  A. 


